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Wlft  Bebottonal  jiour 

V.  ei^e  if  act  of  ^^iWttjit" 

"  Must  ^'  k  one  of  the  easiest  verbs  in  the  English  language  to 
conjugate.  It  is  gloriously  defective  with  its  one  mood  and  one  tense. 
But  if  ever  a  word  weighed  a  ton  it  is  this  same  little  defective  verb. 
We  meet  it  at  all  ages  and  on  all  levels  of  life,  and  it  holds  us  like  a 
tested  line  of  trench. 

We  very  early  discover  that  all  mathematical  facts  not  only  are 
what  they  are,  but  that  they  must  be  so.  When  we  have  once  learned 
the  multiplication  table  we  come  to  realize  that  it  is  good  not  only  for 
the  local  latitude  and  longitude  where  we  happen  to  live,  but  it  holds 
for  all  lands  and  for  all  possible  worlds.  When  we  once  find  that  the 
shortest  distance  between  two  points  is  a  straight  line  we  instantly  see 
that  it  must  be  so  everywhere,  and  that  if  angels  wish  to  take  the  short- 
est way  home  they  must  fly  in  straight  lines.  When  we  prove  that 
the  sum  of  the  angles  in  a  triangle  is  equal  to  two  right  angles,  we  see 
that  it  must  always  and  everywhere  be  so — even  in  a  triangle  with  its 
apex  at  Arcturus  and  its  base  across  the  earth's  orbit  around  the  sun. 

All  our  sciences  write  "  must  **  into  all  their  laws,  for  a  law  is  not 
a  law  until  it  carries  "  must "  into  all  the  facts  with  which  it  deals. 
And  yet  no  person  ever  sees  this  fact  of  "  must  *'  with  his  eyes,  nor  can 
he  find  it  with  any  one  of  his  senses.  The  only  thing  we  can  find  with 
our  senses  is  what  actually  happens,  what  is  there  now.  We  can  never 
perceive  what  must  happen.  Senses  can  deal  only  with  facts,  only  with 
"is,**  not  with  "must  be."  "Must**  belongs  in  a  deeper,  invisible 
world  where  mind  works,  and  not  eyes. 

For  ages  men  wondered  what  held  the  earth  up  in  space.  They 
always  looked  for  some  visible  support.  It  was  a  giant  like  Atlas  who 
held  it  on  his  back,  or  it  was  a  huge  tortoise,  or  it  was  an  elephant 
standing  on  another  elephant,  with  elephants  all  the  way  down !  But 
it  turns  out  that  nothing  visible  or  tangible  is  there.  The  discoverers 
of  the  north  and  south  poles  found  no  real  "poles*'  that  ran  into 
grooves  on  which  the  earth  spun  around.  There  was  nothing  to  see.. 
The  cable  which  holds  the  earth  in  space  and  swings  it  on  its  mighty 
annual  curve  is  invisible  to  all  eyes  and  yet  it  holds  irresistibly,  for  the 
"  must'*  of  a  universal  law  is  woven  into  it,  and  the  mind  can  find  it 
tho  the  eyes  can  not. 

There  is  another,  and  a  higher,  kind  of  "  must ''  which  holds  men 
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as  that  force  of  gravitation  holds  worlds.  It  was  one  of  the  most 
august  events  of  modem  Jiistory  when  a  man  in  the  light  of  his  own 
conscience  challenged  the  councils  and  traditions  of  the  Church,  re- 
fused to  alter  the  truth  which  his  soul  saw,  and  boldly  declared,  "  Here 
I  stand ;  I  can  not  do  otherwise."  This  is  a  strange  thing,  this  inner 
"  must,"  this  adamantine  "  I  can  not  do  otherwise."  It  reveals  a  new 
kind  of  gravitation  toward  a  new  kind  of  center,  and  it  implies  the 
existence  of  another  boH  of  invisible  universe  in  which  we  live.  It 
often  carries  a  person  straight  against  his  wishes,  into  hard  conflict 
with  his  inclinations,  and  it  may  take  him  up  to  that  perilous  edge 
where  life  itself  is  put  at  hazard. 

**Thi>  love  repine  and  reason  chafe, 
I  heard  a  voice  without  reply; 
Tis  man's  perdition  to  be  safe 
When  for  the  truth  he  ought  to  die.'' 

Some  persons  do  not  feel  this  invisible  pull  as  powerfully  as  others 
do,  but  probably  nobody  who  can  be  called  a  person  altogether  escapes 
it.  A  little  boy,  in  the  first  stages  of  collision  between  instinct  and 
duty,  said  naively  to  his  mother:  "I've  got  something  inside  me  I 
can't  do  what  I  want  to  with!"  That  is  exactly  the  truth  about  it. 
It  holds,  it  says  "  must,"  like  the  other  invisible  realities  that  build  the 
universe. 

Different  individuals  feel  this  inner  pull  in  different  ways.  They 
read  off  their  call  to  duty  in  different  terms.  Their  "  must "  confronts 
them  in  unique  fashion,  but  whenever  it  comes,  and  however  it  comes, 
it  is  august  and  moving.  We  no  doubt  mix  some  of  our  cruder  self  in 
it,  and  perhaps  we  color  it  with  the  hue  of  our  human  habits,  but  at  its 
truest  and  its  best  it  is  the  most  glorious  thing  in  our  structure,  and  it 
closely  allies  us  to  a  Higher  than  ourselves. 

''So  nigh  is  grandeur  to  our  dust, 
60  near  is  God  to  man, 
When    duty   whispers   low,    *thou    must,' 
The  youth  replies,  *  I  can.' " 

Gradually  we  come  to  see  that  this  strange  fact  of  "  must "  goes 
on  up  into  the  highest  spiritual  realm.  There  is  nothing  freakish  or 
capricious  in  any  of  God's  worlds.  Our  joys  and  sorrows,  our  salva- 
tion or  our  damnation,  here  or  yonder,  will  not  be  the  outcome  of  some 
whimsical  magic.  The  higher  and  diviner  worlds  have  their  laws  as 
much  as  this  lower,  natural  universe  has  its  laws,  and  however  far  we 
ascend  and  travel  we  shall  still  be  confronted  by  an  eternal  and  un- 
varying **  must."  We  can  not  have  something  for  nothing,  we  can  not 
get  without  giving,  we  can  not  enjoy  God,  if  we  have  not  now  a  loving, 
sharing,  self -giving  spirit. 
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A  SUCCESSFUL  PLAN  FOR  URBAN  AND  RURAL 
CHURCH  COOPERATION 

The  Eev.  Wiluam  D.  Barnes,  Osceola,  N.  Y. 


The  article  in  the  Homiletio  Re- 
view for  September,  1916,  on  "Co- 
operation Between  Urban  and  Rural 
Churches,^^  by  Rev.  James  Anthony, 
stated  that  "  few  fields  of  church  ac- 
tivity present  more  promising  op- 
portunities in  church  life  and  work 
than  cooperation  between  city  or 
town  and  village  or  rural  churches.^' 
He  laid  low  the  fearsome  ghost  that 
**city  and  country  workers  will  not 
cooperate '^  by  describing  where  and 
how  "it  is  actually  being  tried  out 
with  success  between  a  large  city 
church  Bible  class  in  Toronto  and  a 
rural  Bible  class  living  fourteen  miles 
out  in  the  country .^^  In  New  York 
State  is  another  rural-urban  church 
cooperative  enterprise  which,  em- 
phasizes the  truth  of  Mr.  Anthony's 
contention.  In  fact,  this  enterprise 
has  advanced  one  step  farther  than 
that  of  Bible-class  cooperation,  to  the 
point  of  church  cooperation.  The  re- 
lationship between  the  city  and  coun- 
try churches,  in  this  instance,  is  so 
close  that  it  might  be  called  urban- 
rural  church  union. 

The  cooperative  plan  was  orig- 
inated by  the  pastor.  Rev.  Lewis  T. 
Reed,  and  people  of  the  Flatbush 
Congregational  Church,  of  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  a  church  of  twelve  hundred 
members.  Long  ago  this  virile  in- 
stitution had  heard  the  Macedonian 
call  of  the  non-Christian  world,  and 
had  sent  out  Rev.  W.  L.  Beard  to  ex- 
tend the  reach  of  its  influence  to 
Poochow,  China.  It  heard  also  the 
cry  of  the  homeland,  and  determined 
that  it  must  do  something  for  the 
rural  religious  problem  in  its  own 
State,   in  which  scores  of  churches 


were  pastorless,  others  closed,  and 
many  more  dying.  The  Flatbush 
church  was  lootdng  for  its  proper  field 
of  service,  when  an  urgent  appeal  for 
help  from  a  tiny  church  in  the  foot- 
hills of  the  Adirondacks  was  re- 
ceived, forwarded  by  a  missionary  so- 
ciety. The  appeal  stated  that  the 
rural  church  was  sixty-three  years 
old ;  that  its  present  membership  was 
forty-six;  that  it  was  situated  in  a 
township  of  four  hundred  people,.^ 
thirteen  miles  from  the  railway;  that 
there  was  no  other  church,  Bioman 
Catholic  or  Protestant,  within  the 
area  of  ninety  square  miles  to  which 
this  church  ministered ;  and  that  with- 
out help  the  church  could  not  long 
survive.  The  Brooklyn  church  ac- 
cepted this  appeal  as  providential, 
and  in  March,  1915,  began  a  cooper- 
ative enterprise  with  the  Congrega- 
tional Church  of  Osceola,  Lewis 
County,  New  York. 

The  Flatbush-Osceola  cooperative 
plan  then  adopted  has  been  running 
smoothly  for  over  a  year  and  a  half. 
It  has  proved  more  effective  than  the 
most  optimistic  expected.  There  are 
five  main  features  to  the  plan — fea- 
tures which  might  well  be  incorpo- 
rated in  similar  enterprises  anywhere. 

The  first  feature  of  the  plan  is  that 
the  rural  church  selected  for  cooper- 
ation with  a  city  church  shall  be  the 
only  Protestant  church  within  a  well- 
defined  area.  The  second  feature  is 
that  the  minister  of  the  rural  church 
shall  receive  an  adequate  salary,  one- 
half  of  which  shall  be  given  by  each 
of  the  churches  in  the  rural-urban 
union.  A  third  feature  is  that  the 
rural-urban  cooperative  enterprise 
shall  be  under  the  superintendence  of 


'We  would  like  to  have  the  opinion  of  oar  readers  concerning  this  plan.     It  leenui  to  m  full  of 
■agfoation  and  help  both  to  city  and  to  rural  churches. 
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an  established  home-missionary  so- 
ciety. By  this  arrangement  the 
minister  in  the  rural  field  will  have 
the  benefit  of  the  experience  of  the 
secretaries  of  the  society,  while  the 
busy  pastor  of  the  city  church  will  be 
relieved  of  extra  administrative  de- 
tails. In  the  Flatbush-Osceola  under- 
taking Dr.  Charles  W.  Shelton,  secre- 
tary of  the  New  York  State  Congrega- 
tional Home  Missionary  Society,  is  the 
superintendent.  The  fourth  feature 
is  a  dual  one,  relating  to  the  home  and 
foreign  missionary  pastors  of  the  city 
church.  Both  men  shall  be  not  only 
on  the  staff  of  workers  of  the  city 
church,  but  also  on  the  staff  of  the 
rural  church.  The  home  missionary 
shall  be  installed  as  pastor  of  the 
rural  church,  permitting  that  church 
to  have  a  pastor  of  its  own  and  "  not 
a  missionary  sent  to  it.''  The  foreign 
missionary  likewise  shall  represent 
the  rural  church,  receiving  its  gifts, 
sending  his  reports  to  it,  and  visiting 
it  during  furloughs.  By  this  arrange- 
ment the  missionary  movements  are 
humanized,  and  support  is  gained  by 
recognizing  that  human  quality  to 
which  Mr.  Anthony  referred  in  the 
statement  that  "men  work  better  for 
the  support  of  a  man  whom  they  know 
than  for  some  vague  scheme,  however 
good  the  scheme  may  be." 

The  fifth  main  feature  of  the  plan 
is  the  Mutual  Exchange.  The  Mutual 
Exchange  is  composed  of  a  Produce 
and  a  Spiritual  Exchange.  The 
Produce  Exchange,  in  the  Flatbush- 
Osceola  arrangement,  is  conducted  by 
the  ladies'  societies  in  the  city  and 
country  churches.  The  ladies  in  the 
country  utilize  the  winter  months  by 
making  quilts  and  comfortables,  which 
are  shipped  to  Brooklyn  and  there 
sold  to  members  of  thtf  congregation. 
At  certain  times  of  the  year,  «ggs, 
cheese,  maple-sirup,  fox-skins,  and 
other  articles  are  exprest  to  the  Plat- 
bush  church  and  offered  at  prices 
below  those  of  the  markets,  because  of 


the  elimination  of  the  middlemen's 
profits.  A  Produce  Exchange  of  this 
kind  stimulates  the  trade  in  the  vil- 
lage, allows  the  city-church  families 
the  advantages  of  guaranteed  produce 
at  reduced  rates,  and  opens  up  a 
source  of  income  for  the  members  of 
the  rural  church  with  which  to  pay 
the  church  expenses.  The  Flatbush 
church,  quite  apart  from  any  business 
interest,  has  sent  a  stereopticon,  boxes 
of  books  for  the  town  library,  Christ- 
mas candy,  cards,  dolls,  and  Santa 
Claus  suits,  and  received  in  return 
great  quantities  of  good-will.  The 
Spiritual  Exchange  is  likewise  of  mu- 
tual benefit.  The  exchange  of  letters 
between  pastors,  laymen,  and  organ- 
izations of  the  united  churches;  the 
interchange  of  visits  from  pastors  and 
people,  and  the  mutual  inspiration 
from  intimate  contact  are  constant 
sources  of  spiritual  good  to  both 
churches.  The  city  church  is  encour- 
aged to  sacrifice  by  knowing  of  the 
price  which  the  little  Christian  group 
on  the  wind-swept  hills  has  to  pay 
for  its  religious  life,  and  the  rural 
church  is  strengthened  in  faith  by 
feeling  the  power  of  the  great  city 
organization  engaged  in  the  Master's 
service.  The  spiritual  values  of  the 
cooperative  enterprises  so  imprest  Mr. 
Reed  that,  when  president  of  the?  New 
York  State  Conference  of  Congrega- 
tional Churches,  he  stated  to  the  dele- 
gates assembled  at  Binghamton  last 
May  that,  "If  you  want  to  spiritualize 
your  church,  just  take  hold  and  help 
some  little  struggling  rural  church." 
Rural-urban  church  cooperation  is 
possible.  Experience  proves  it  so. 
But  more  than  that.  Scripture  re- 
quires it.  In  Eph.  4:16  Paul  states 
that  "the  increase  of  the  body  (the 
Church  of  Christ)  unto  the  edifying 
of  itself  in  love"  is  "according  to  the 
effectual  working  in  the  measure  of 
every  part."  And  what  is  the  "ef- 
fectual working"  which  is  expected 
of  each  and  every  part  according  to 
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the  measure  of  its  capacity  t  It  is  just 
this  that  knits  the  great  body  together 
— ^the    interchange    of    the    common 


grace  between  churches,  between  the 
city  and  city  chur^es,  the  rural  and 
rural,  and  between  city  and  ruraL 


THE  FUNCTION  OF  DEATH 

Professor  Ernest  A.  Eayner,  Ph.D.,  Nebraska  Wesleyan  University, 
University  Place,  Neb. 


In  the  larger  meaning  of  things, 
death  is  as  natural  as  life.  It  is  the 
condition  of  life.  Life  passes  over 
dead  structures  as  stepping-stones  to 
lai^r  life.  The  very  activity  which 
characterizes  life  is  made  possible  only 
by  the  loss,  by  some  structure,  of  the 
energy  which  it  held,  leaving  it  strewn 
upon  life's  upward  pathway,  dead. 
This  observation  leads  us  to  consider 
whether  death  may  not  be  one  of  the 
features  of  real  being,  and,  perhaps, 
one  of  the  aspects  of  life  itself,  ac- 
quiring larger  meaning  as  forms  of 
life  become  richer,  fuller,  more  com- 
plete. 

Hence,  in  approaching  this  prob- 
lem of  the  function  of  death,  we  would 
do  well  to  take  note  of  the  various 
forms  of  being,  to  examine  their  rela- 
tion to  each  other,  and  to  discover 
their  relation  to  life  as  the  means  by 
which  being  finds  its  expression  and 
realization.  The  various  forms  of  be- 
ing involved  in  our  problem  are  the 
inorganic,  plant,  and  animal  orders, 
and  all  are  regarded,  in  the  light  of 
present-day  science,  as  being  a  part 
of  reality,  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that 
they  are  in  states  of  greater  or  less 
activity.  Thus  they  are  all  of  a  piece 
in  a  universe  in  which  lower  orders 
make  higher  orders  possible,  and  fur- 
nish the  ground  upon  which  the 
higher  appear.  And  all  are,  by  the 
same  token,  various  forms  of  being. 
Life,  in  some  of  its  higher  manifesta- 
tions, is  to  be  regarded  simply  as  the 
natural  result  of  the  activity  of  being. 
The  question  as  to  the  when  and  where 
of  its  appearance  need  not  concern  us 
just  here,  nor  whether  spontaneous 


generation  is  taking  place.  It  will 
probably  ever  evade  our  observation, 
if  it  should  be  going  on.  It  may  be 
that  the  conditions  of  the  original 
generation  of  life  have  passed.  It  is 
sufficient  at  this  point  to  note  that, 
from  all  indications  now  before  us, 
life  has  come  in  the  regular  course  of 
the  activity  of  being. 

But  what  does  concern  us  greatly, 
in  view  of  the  problem  before  us,  is 
the  method  or  process  of  this  activity. 
In  this  matter  the  first  thing  to  note 
is  that  this  activity  results  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  these  forms  which  have 
been  noted  in  a  sort  of  hierarchy,  with 
the  inorganic  at  the  bottom,  then  the 
plant,  and,  higher  stiU,  the  animal. 
And  in  the  nature  of  the  fact  of  de- 
velopment, these  forms  doubtless  ap- 
peared in  the  order  mentioned. 

Now  the  principle  of  development 
also  proceeds  according  to  the  law 
that  the  lower  forms  are  a  prepara- 
tion for  the  higher.  A  higher  form 
can  not  appear  until  the  necessary 
preparation  has  been  made  for  it  in 
the  lower  form.  In  the  higher  form 
the  implicit  possibilities  of  the  lower 
are  becoming  explicit.  Hence,  the 
second  thing  to  note  is  that  these 
forms  are  related  to  each  other,  the 
higher  being  dependent  on  the  lower. 
The  lower  forms  create,  or  furnish, 
the  conditions  for  the  existence  of  a 
higher  form  of  activity.  This  par- 
ticular point  can  not  be  overempha- 
sized, for  in  it,  in  our  conception,  the 
fundamental  meaning  of  the  function 
of  death  inheres.  Indeed,  in  a  very 
real  sense,  the  higher  appears  in  the 
fact  that  the  lower  form  yields  up  its 
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own  existence  in  order  that  a  higher 
form  may  come  into  existence.  This 
is  the  law  of  life.  If  a  corn  of  wheat 
should  fall  into  the  ground  and  die, 
it  wiU  bring  forth  fruit,  thus  fulfilling 
and  revealing  its  function. 

In  the  activity,  which  has  become 
more  marked  in  plant-life,  certain  in- 
organic forms  of  being  have  been  ap- 
propriated to  the  purposes  of  the 
plant,  which  is  the  same  thing  as  say- 
ing that  the  inorganic  has  yielded  its 
peculiar  form  of  being;  it  has  given 
up  the  form  of  activity  characteristic 
to  itself  in  the  interests  of  the  plant. 
And  thus  we  are  justified  in  saying 
that  the  inorganic  order  exists  for  the 
plant-world.  Its  mission  is  to  make 
the  plant  possible.  The  lower  forms 
of  activity  in  the  inorganic  order 
foreshadowed  and  made  inevitable  the 
appearance  of  a  higher  order. 

And  then,  the  plant-world,  having 
come  into  existence  by  the  sacrifice  of 
the  inorganic,  preparations  are  being 
made  for  a  still  higher  form  of  activ- 
ity ;  namely,  the  animal  world.  But  it 
comes  by  the  same  method  as  made  the 
plant-world  possible.  A  lower  form 
gave  up  its  existence  in  order  to  make 
the  higher  possible.  Plant-life,  hav- 
ing the  possibilities  or  potentialities 
of  animal  life,  made  the  latter  actual 
by  yielding  up  its  own  characteristic 
order  of  activity.  Thus  the  lower  is 
incorporated  into  the  higher,  the  im- 
plicit again  becomes  explicit  in  the 
processes  of  life  as  a  characteristic  ex- 
pression of  being.  The  higher  is 
germinal  in  the  lower. 

Thus,  with  the  possibilities  and 
conditions  of  the  higher  form  of 
activity  inherent  in  the  lower,  the 
appearance  of  the  higher  is  condi- 
tioned by  the  passing  of  the  lower  in 
the  interests  of  the  higher.  This  is  ac- 
complished in  the  consumption  of  the 
plant  by  the  animal,  but  the  death- 
function  is  precisely  similar  to  that 
which  obtains  in  the  relation  of  the 
plant  and  inorganic  orders  to  each 


other.  The  plant  secures  its  nourish- 
ment from  the  inorganic,  and  in  the 
act  of  assimilation,  the  inorganic 
leaves  its  "low- vaulted  past,"  and  en- 
ters into  "the  chlorophyllian  activity 
of  the  plant."  In  turn,  the  animal 
lives  primarily  upon  the  plant. 
Chlorophyllian  activity  yields  up  its 
own  characteristics  by  entering  into 
animal  cellular  tissue.  Of  course, 
some  animals  live  upon  others,  but 
ultimately  animal  life  depends  for  ex- 
istence upon  plant-life.  Nor  does  this 
mean  that  every  plant  is  consumed  by 
some  animal.  Its  mission,  however,  is 
implicit  in  its  very  existence.  Here 
again  is  a  form  of  being  yielding  up 
its  characteristic  activity  in  the  inter- 
ests of  a  higher  form,  and  this  is  the 
function  of  death.  In  the  midst  of 
death  we  are  in  life. 

But,  has  all  been  said  that  can  be 
said  about  this  death-function,  in  view 
of  the  forms  of  existence  available  to 
ust  We  think  not.  We  think  that 
still  another  form  or  order  of  charac- 
teristic activity  can  be  detected  as  im- 
plicit in  the  higher  forms  of  animal 
life,  that  is,  spiritual  life.  The  na- 
ture of  consciousness  in  the  lower  an- 
imal order  is  fixt  in  contrast  with  that 
of  the  human's,  which  is  described  as 
free  and  appears  as  self-consciousness. 
Since  the  realm  of  free  ideas  emerges 
from  the  realm  of  fixt  ideas,  we  may 
say  that  self-consciousness  is  implicit 
in  lower  forms  of  consciousness,  and 
is  therefore  as  much  a  part  of  the  real- 
ity of  being  as  any  lower  form.  It  is 
now,  however,  necessary  to  discuss  the 
meaning  of  this  higher  form  of  being 
in  relation  to  the  other  kinds,  as  well 
as  its  bearing  upon  our  problem  of 
the  function  of  death.  The  case  seems 
to  stand  something  like  this :  Just  as 
the  nature  of  the  relationship  of 
chlorophyllian  activity  to  vital  force 
is  in  the  way  of  preparation  necessary 
to  the  appearance  of  animal  life  by  the 
passing  of  plant-life,  just  so  does  the 
appearance  of  free  ideas  indicate  that 
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preparation  has  been  made  for  a  high- 
er kind  of  being  by  the  passing  of  a 
lower  kind. 

The  consummation  of  spiritual  be- 
ing is  not  yet  fully  realized,  but  it  is 
evident  that  preparation  for  it  is  be- 
ing made  on  the  basis  of  the  physical. 
The  possibilities  of  spiritual-life  are 
germinal  in  the  free  ideas,  as  the  pos- 
sibilities of  free  ideas  are  germinal  in 
fixt,  or  instinctive,  ideas.  What  re- 
mains, then,  if  we  are  ever  to  realize 
spiritual  existence?  Its  consumma- 
tion waits  upon  the  yielding  up  of  the 
characteristic  activity  of  this  organ- 
ism of  free  ideas  in  the  interests  of 
the  higher  spiritual  life,  in  death, 
whose  function  is  to  usher  in  higher 
Ufe. 

Thus,  as  the  forms  of  life  become 
more  complete,  death  gains  larger 
meaning.  As  we  have  already  hinted, 
death  is  one  of  the  accompaniments  of 
enlarging  life.  Hence,  the  attitude 
toward  death  assumed  by  various 
groups  of  peoples  may  be  taken  as  a 
criterion  of  their  spiritual  develop- 
ment. Each  stage  of  the  approach  to 
the  true  characteristics  of  spiritual 
life  is  represented  by  a  wider  and 
more  helpful  view  of  death.  There  is 
what  might  be  called  a  pagan  attitude 
toward  death.  But  the  higher  philo- 
sophic and  religious  conception  is  not 
that  of  the  cringing  slave,  "whipt  and 
scourged  to  his  dungeon,''  but  of  one 
who,  sustained  and  helped,  "wraps 
the  draperies  of  his  couch  about  him, 
and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams.'' 
Indeed,  the  figure  may  be  extended  by 
observing  that  we  are  not  the  slaves  of 
death,  but  its  master,  moving  out  into 
infinitely  higher  forms  of  life  through 
the  door  of  opportunity  called  death. 

As  to  whether  there  are  ascending 
stages  of  a  spiritual  being  in  our  ap- 
proach to  God,  we  are  not  in  a  posi- 
tion even  to  speculate.  There  are 
those  who  say  that  we  are  not  justi- 
fied even  in  holding  that  there  is  a 
spiritual  life,  because  such  an  exis- 


tence belongs  to  the  unknowable. 
But,  at  least,  we  are  justified  in  tak- 
ing an  attitude  toward  such  aspects 
of  being  only  as  we  seem  to  anticipate 
clearly  in  the  nature  of  our  present 
mode  of  existence,  especially  if  such 
an  interest  serves  to  give  some  subtle 
aspect  of  life,  such  as  death,  larger 
meaning  for  us. 

And  it  would  seem  that  such  an  at- 
titude toward  a  spiritual  life  to 
be  fully  realized  through  death  adds 
something  to  the  meaning  of  death, 
and  helps  us  in  understanding  its  re- 
lations to  the  facts  of  our  world.  Thus 
is  given  larger  meaning  to  the  life  and 
teachings  of  Jesus  Christ.  He  accom- 
plished more  than  all  others  in  realiz- 
ing the  possibilities  of  spiritual  life. 
He  came  to  bring  life  and  immortality 
to  light.  But  it  was  necessary  that  he 
should  die  in  order  to  fulfil  this 
mission. 

At  any  rate,  in  this  conception  we 
are  enabled  to  view  existence  as  all  of 
a  piece,  and  through  it  running  one 
unbroken  plan.  In  the  words  of 
Bergson : 

"  AU  the  living  hold  together,  and  all  yield 
to  the  same  tremendous  pnsh.  The  animal 
takes  its  stand  on  tiie  plant,  man  bestrides 
animalitj,  and  the  whole  of  humanity  in 
space  and  in  time  is  one  immense  army  gal- 
loping beside  and  before  and  behind  each  of 
us  in  an  overwhelming  charge,  able  to  beat 
down  every  resistance  and  dear  tiie  most 
formidable  obstacles,  perhaps  death." 

And  the  power  of  Christ's  life  re- 
sides in  his  removal  of  that  word 
"perhaps,"  used  by  other  men  in  their 
references  to  death.  From  this  fact 
proceeds  the  fulness  of  confidence  and 
joy  of  life  which  come  with  the  con- 
viction that  death,  that  last,  fearful 
obstacle,  has  been  cleared!  And  it 
has  been  cleared  for  us,  in  the  sense 
that  we  now  understand  and  appre- 
ciate that  death  is  not  the  end  of 
things,  nor  of  us,  but  that  it  is  the 
occasion  and  means  of  entrance  into  a 
higher  and  larger  form  of  existence. 
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A  PARABLE  OF  VACATION 

The  Eev.  Charles  Melancthon  Jones,  University  Library,  Berkeley,  CaL 


A  GREAT  gulf  divides  ^Woeation*' 
from  "vacation,'*  altho  there  is  only 
the  difference  of  a  single  vowel  in  the 
way  we  spell  them.  The  genius  of 
Dickens  pictured  the  miracle  which 
resulted  from  the  contrast  of  the  hor- 
rors of  the  non-vacation  hell  and  the 
happiness  of  the  holiday  heaven, 
when  the  unresting  and  non-rest-giv- 
ing Scrooge  was  stampeded  into  giv- 
ing and  getting  a  Christmas  vacation. 
Yet,  unfortunately,  other  people,  at 
the  opposite  extreme  from  the  repul- 
sive miser,  are  often  under  a  cruel 
constraint  to  perpetual  motion  from 
the  lash  of  their  very  consecration. 
Conscience  may  transform  life's 
travel  into  a  treadmill.  One  of  the 
definitions  of  "avocation"  is  "that 
which  takes  us  from  our  regular  call- 
ing.'' That  is  just  what  a  vacation 
does.  We  step  from  the  treadmill  of 
our  vocation,  follow  the  lure  of  our 
cherished  avocation,  and  rejoice  in 
the  twice-blessed  results  of  a  vacation. 
In  his  "rest"  the  vacationist  has  by 
no  means  failed  of  a  "busy  career"  if 
he  has  wrested  from  nature  secrets 
that  no  perpetually  moiling  molly- 
coddle ever  knew,  and  gained  the 
larger  resolute  joy  which  comes  of 
the  "fitting  of  self  to  one's  sphere," 
instead  of  the  fixing  of  self  to  one's 
rut.  After  his  return  to  his  work 
the  ardent  and  arduous  vacationist 
finds  that  in  his  outing  he  has  ac- 
quired the  oratory  of  the  forests — 
"tongues  in  trees" ;  learned  of  a  new 
library  in  the  life-giving  water- 
courses —  "books  in  the  running 
brooks";  and  from  many  an  "inspira- 
tion-point" has  analyzed  the  mighty 
homiletics  of  the  hills — ^'^sermons  in 
stones" ;  and  gained  a  more  optimistic 
gospel  everywhere  in  the  "good  in 
ever3rthing."  And  are  not  the 
churches  legion  that  have  sat  up  and 
taken  notice  of  the  old-new  pastor 


who  has  breezed  back  into  his  re- 
created pulpit  from  looking  and 
leaping  amid  the  hills  whence  has 
come  his  help;  from  threading  the 
magic  dreamland  of  the  western 
slope  in  its  everlasting  miracle  of 
irrigation;  or  from  traversing  the 
"forest  aisles"  of  the  "big  trees"  of 
the  New  World  which  are  older  than 
Abraham! 

"But  isn't  it  necessary  to  *stay  by 
the  stuff'!"  Many  times  it  verily 
seems  so.  Forty  years  ago  the  writer 
knew  a  splendid  specimen  of  a  brother 
minister  with  whom  he  pleaded  that 
he  would  take  a  rest.  But  the  reply 
was  that  to  take  a  vacation  from  his 
field  would  be  tantamount  to  losing 
all  that  he  had  gained.  Too  late, 
when  the  fatal  fever  was  on  him,  he 
sought  the  mountains.  In  his  glori- 
ous early  manhood  of  noble  mind 
and  heart  and  grand  physique  he 
perished;  while  the  writer,  always  a 
semi-invalid,  by  care  has  been  able  to 
maintain  his  varied  ministry  and  be- 
come a  septuagenarian. 

But  the  "gentle  reader,"  and  read- 
ers not  so  gentle,  may  be  clamoring  to 
know  where  the  "Parable  of  Vaca- 
tion" is  coming  in.  Is  it  possible  that 
he  has  not  already  noticed  itt  For  it 
has  been  peeking  at  him  and  playing 
at  hide-and-seek  with  him,  not  only 
while  he  has  been  glancing  im- 
patiently along  this  article,  but  ever 
since  he  learned  to  read.  Is  it  pos- 
sible that,  Newton-like,  he  must  be  hit 
right  on  the  nose  by  this  parabolic 
apple  before  he  has  the  arrest  of 
thought  about  taking  rest!  Well, 
then,  here  goes  to  loosen  the  fruit 
from  the  tree  of  knowledge.  Let  one 
suppose  himself  sitting  in  a  great 
library  and  noting  that  all  at  once  by 
some  freak-miracle  the  words  of  every 
book  had  vanished  from  its  pages  and 
only     the     punctuation     remained! 
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Wouldn't  it  look  funny  t  And  much 
more  impressive  and  suggestive  than 
amusing.  Perhaps  it  has  been  some 
such  a  day-dream  as  -^sop,  Bunyan, 
Swift,  or  Grimm  so  easily  and  delight- 
fully fell  into,  and  one  sees  strange 
meanings  in  the  starry  constellations 
of  commas,  semicolons,  colons,  dashes, 
and  periods^  and  the  perspicuous 
marks  of  question  and  attention.  And 
all  of  a  sudden  the  parable  of  the 
punctuation  forces  itself  upon  one, 
and  he  wonders  that  he  had  never 
thought  of  it  before.  For  now  that 
there  is  nothing  else  to  claim  at- 
tention, these  pause-points  take  on  a 
curious  and  unique  interest.  Per- 
haps for  the  first  time  it  occurs  to  one 
that  the  period,  the  base  of  all  the 
pauses,  is  round,  like  the  boy's  marble 
or  ball;  or,  better  still,  like  the  stu- 
dent's big  head,  except  for  the  con- 
trast in  size;  so  that  it  (not  the  big 
head,  but  the  period)  becomes  the  fit 
sjrmbol  of  completion.  And  then  it  is 
easily  noticed  that  the  common  comma 
is  really  a  tadpole  period,  or  a  comet 
as  related  to  a  fixt  star  —  showing 
movement  and  reporting  progress. 
A  comet  and  a  planet,  as  it  were, 
compose  the  semicolon;  or,  to  change 
the  figure,  the  stream-sentence,  having 
already  taken  in  one  or  more  comma- 
brooks  or  creeks,  pauses  to  embrace 
the  more  important  semicolon  tribu- 
tary; while  the  main  stream  of  ex- 
pression must  still  roll  along.  And 
almost  at  any  time  the  colon  is  apt  to 
turn  up,  made  of  a  brace  of  periods, 
thus  making  a  semiperiod,  and  co- 
ordinating the  parts  of  the  sentence. 
It  is  either  a  yoke  or  a  balance,  bind- 
ing interests  or  weighing  values ;  and 
we  don't  always  seem  to  know  just 
how  to  use  it,  since  it  is  diflScult  justly 
to  estimate,  as  in  love,  or  satisfac- 
torily unite,  "as  in  marriage.  By  far 
the  most  impressive  of  the  pause- 
points  are  the  marks  of  emphasis  and 
of  inquiry.  They  are  quite  charac- 
teristic symbols.    Each  has  a  period 


for  a  pedestal,  and  the  upper  part  is 
conformed  in  accordance  with  the 
psychological  movement  of  impression 
or  of  interrogation.  The  one  which 
arrests  attention  seems  to  have  been 
formed  by  squeezing  the  upper  part 
until  it  shoots  aloft,  like  an  imposing 
big  bug  of  society  or  an  amusing  co- 
median. In  the  case  of  the  question- 
mark  the  evolution  has  followed  the 
physical  attitude  of  inquiry;  for  the 
upper  part  is  curved  over,  precisely 
as  a  spy  bends  to  peer  into  forbidden 
precincts,  or  a  scientist  bending  over 
the  microscope  looks  for  the  under- 
lying microbe.  It  may  be  the  mask 
of  a  snake's  head,  suggesting  the  se- 
ducer's queries  about  morals  and  re- 
ligion; or  it  may  be  the  rapt  eye  of 
angel-saint  or  animated  scientist  look- 
ing into  the  gospels  of  two  worlds; 
since  there  may  be  angelic  redemption 
or  devilish  damnation  back  of  the 
user  of  the  question-mark.  And  why 
must  the  world  of  mankind  so  often 
segregate  along  the  lines  of  either 
hostile  inquiry  or  of  friendly  affirma- 
tion! They  should  be  normal  allies. 
Old  Archimedes  up  there  in  his  labo- 
ratory is  an  example  for  all  of  us.  For 
long  the  inquiry  flag  is  aloft  in  his 
celebrated  study,  but  one  memorable 
day  it  is  pulled  down,  and  he  rushes 
into  the  street  surprizing  the  Syra- 
cusans  with  his  exultant  announce- 
ment, shouting  most  dogmatically 
"  Eureka ! "  A  wonderful  world-book, 
full  of  vital  questions  and  of  still 
more  vital  answers,  advises:  "Prove 
all  things;  hold  fast  that  which  is 
good!" 

And  thus  idealized,  these  literary 
pointings  easily  become  a  series  of 
moving  pictures.  The  frequent  com- 
mas seem  like  restless  children,  al- 
ways on  the  go ;  the  semicolon  is  like 
youth,  half  child  and  half  man;  the 
colon  marking  middle  life,  mated  to  a 
companion  in  living  interests;  while 
the  period  really  marks  the  old  man's 
rounded  life-career,  the  personal  sen- 
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tence  merged  in  the  composition  of 
universal  being.  The  exclamations 
may  well  be  the  comedies  and  trage- 
dies, or  the  unexpected  shames  or 
glories.  While  for  every  human  exis- 
tence the  inevitable  question-mark 
stands,  as  in  the  interrogative  sentence 
of  the  Spanish  language,  at  the  begin- 
ning and  at  the  ending;  as  if  to  ask 
at  birth,  Whence!  and  at  death, 
Whither  t 

Yes,  gentle  but  increasingly  im- 
patient reader,  we  are  coming  now  at 
last  to  that  "Parable.''  Surely,  in 
this  age  of  brain-softening  and  of  in- 
sanity, it  would  be  well  if  readers 
would  listen  to  the  still,  small  voices 
of  these  literary  pauses,  as  they  re- 
buke the  attempt  to  keep  up  perpetual 
motion.  Who  of  us  graybeards  does 
not  smile  as  we  recall  the  arrest  of 
thought  while  in  our  early  school- 
days we  were  galloping  through  the 
sentence,  when  the  sharp  reminder 
halted  us:  "Mind  your  stops!"  We 
did  "mind"  the  letter  of  the  caution 
in  the  field  of  letters,  but  have  we  not 
too  often  overlooked  its  spirit! 

Both  religion  and  reason  have  sug- 
gested and  provided  "stops" — call 
them  holy  days  or  holidays — ^to  be 
distributed  in  the  calendar  of  the 
peoples,  and  wo  to  the  social  order 
that  for  long  selfishly  makes  them 
dead  letters  in  the  lives  of  those  who 


toil  I  And  in  the  life  of  the  individual, 
how  many  of  us  there  are  who  are  as 
much  the  misers  as  others  are  the 
spendthrifts  of  time,  and  who  rest 
when  at  last  they  must — ^when  sick  or 
when  dead!  Delays  are  dangerous 
here  as  everywhere  else,  and  no  man 
should  delay  the  needed  respite  till 
Undertaker  Time  punctuates  with  the 
one  round  dot  of  death.  It  is  easy  to 
smile  at  the  half-demented  Lord 
Timothy  Dexter,  who  was  persuaded 
to  publish  a  book  with  no  punctuation. 
However,  at  the  end  was  an  appendix 
where,  in  impotent  confusion,  pages 
on  pages  of  punctuation-points  were 
printed  with  the  advise  to  use  as  de- 
sired, to  suit  one's  own  taste.  It  was 
truly  a  fatal  case  of  literary  ap- 
pendicitis, for  of  course  the  pauses 
were  never  used.  May  more  of  us 
come  to  sympathize  with,  as  well  as 
smile  at,  the  practical  and  human 
Sancho  Panza,  more  lowly  and  more 
quaintly  wise  than  Lord  Dexter,  in  his 
benediction  on  the  man  who  invented 
sleep— that  beautiful  nightly  pause 
between  the  busy  days.  And  well  may 
we  appropriate  Sancho's  blessing  for 
whoever  first  provided  these  grateful 
literary  resting-places  which  are  a 
notation  of  meaning  as  well  as  a  res- 
pite in  utterance,  making  it  possible 
to  enjoy  reading  without  the  indis- 
pensable services  of  a  pundit. 


CHRISTIANITY  AND  NATIONALITY* 
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It  is  in  times  of  trouble  that  we  are 
thrown  back  on  onr  first  principles,  and  are 
driven  to  consider  whether  they  are  standing 
the  test  of  experience.  There  is  nothing 
gained  in  such  an  inquiry  by  endeavoring  to 
reach  a  compromise  by  confusing  principles 
which  seem  conflicting,  and  the  line  of  in- 
tellectual progress  is  rather  in  the  direction 
of  seeing  clearly  wherein  the  conflict  really 
lies. 


There  can,  I  suppose,  be  but  little  doubt 
that  at  present  many  of  us  have  felt  the  con- 
flict between  what  we  understand  by  nation- 
ality and  what  we  understand  by  Christian- 
ity. Few,  perhaps,  would  openly  admit  that 
they  are  prepared  to  f  oUow  the  implications 
of  the  simple  tho  foolish  motto,  "My 
country,  right  or  wrong."  And  yet  such  is 
the  power  of  nationality  that  it  is  difficult  to 
persuade  us  that  our  own  country  often  is, 
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or  has  been,  seriously  wrong.  The  claims  of 
nationality  appeal  to  the  heart  of  all  of  us, 
and  we  recognize  the  reality  of  those  claims 
by  the  distinction  which  we  so  readily  draw 
between  native  or  naturalized  citizens  on  the 
one  hand  and  aliens  on  the  other.  There  is 
a  real  difference  between  the  citizen  of  one 
country  and  the  citizen  of  another,  even 
tho  we  are  not  necessarily  called  upon  to 
say  that  one  is  better  than  another.  On  the 
other  hand,  none  of  us  can  forget  those 
teachings  which  tell  us  that  for  Christians 
there  is  neither  "Greek  nor  Jew,  bond  or 
free."  Christianity  seems  to  deny  the  exis- 
tence of  just  those  differences  which  nation- 
ality so  emphatically  affirms  and  values. 

What  is  the  true  relation  between  these 
twof  I  am  not  seeking,  of  course,  for  any 
sham  reconciliation,  such  as  that  which  prac- 
tically means  that  we  say  that  we  shall  be 
national,  but  only  in  moderation,  and  Chris- 
tian whenever  we  are  not  hindered  by  other 
considerations.  Such  an  attitude,  and  it  is 
not  uncommon,  tho  often  concealed  by 
ambiguous  language,  is  mere  confusion  of 
thought,  if  it  be  not  intellectual  dishonesty. 
I  wish  rather  to  ask  what  is  the  true  relation 
between  nationality  and  Christianity. 

Most  of  us  have  read  that  celebrated  book 
of  Charles  Kingsley,  called  Water  Babies, 
and  yon  may  remember  that  it  gives  one  of 
the  best  guides  ever  written  to  the  study  of 
history.  Tom,  the  hero  of  the  book,  was  in- 
structed that  on  his  way  through  a  district 
in  which  he  could  see  no  path  the  only 
method  of  safe  advance  was  to  go  backward 
and  keep  looking  at  the  guide  which  followed 
him,  and  Kingsley  explains  that  what  he 
meant  is  that  if  people  wish  to  make  prog- 
ress in  the  world  they  can  do  so  only  by 
constantly  looking  ^aek  at  history.  There 
is  no  truer  statement:  if  you  want  to  go 
ahead  safely  in  your  own  generation  you 
must  consider  the  nature  of  the  past;  and, 
therefore,  this  morning  I  am  going  to  ask 
you  to  look  back  at  the  course  of  history  and 
see  what  it  has.  to  say  as  to  the  relation  be- 
tween nationality  and  Christianity. 

Consider  for  a  moment  in  what  way  there 
came  to  be  such  a  thing  as  nationality  at  all. 
I  suppose  that  at  a  very  remote  period  our 
ancestors  had  not  reached  any  "group  for- 
mation" in  society  higher  than  that  of  the 
family.  Man  went  about  accompanied  by 
his  wife  and  children,  and  if  any  two  men 
met,  the  claims  of  family  life  seemed  to  de- 


mand that  each  should  hit  the  other  on  the 
head  with  as  much  vigor  as  possible.  So  far 
as  evidence  goes  it  appears  clear  that  men 
were  not  lacking  in  those  days  in  appreci- 
ation of  what,  if  they  had  known  our  lan- 
guage, they  would  have  described  as  true  and 
honorable  family  life,  and  they  hit  freely 
and  fiercely.  But  time  went  on,  and  by  de- 
grees a  number  of  families  made  the  enor- 
mous discovery  that  it  was  possible  for  men 
to  live  together  in  a  group  which  brought 
together  several  families  in  tribes,  and  at 
that  point  the  idea  of  duty  was  moved  up  a 
little.  The  notion  that  the  interests  of  the 
family  demanded  the  extermination  of  the 
head  of  every  other  family  in  reach  was  not, 
indeed,  extinguished,  but  it  was  abolished  so 
far  as  the  members  of  the  same  tribe  were 
concerned,  and  it  became  a  tribal  instead  of 
a  family  matter.  Tribes  would  exterminate 
any  other  tribe  with  which  they  came  into 
contact,  but  they  had  discovered  that  family 
life  was  furthered  by  living  together  rather 
than  by  isolation  and  conflict.  Moreover, 
altho  the  family  was,  in  this  way,  ab- 
sorbed into  the  tribe  it  was  not  extinguished 
but  raised  into  stUl  higher  honor,  for  family 
life  was  found  not  to  have  suffered  but  to 
have  gained,  because  several  families  had 
mingled  their  life  in  the  higher  unity  of  the 
tribe. 

Qo  on  some  centuries  more,  and  you  will 
find  that  tribes  have  coalesced  into  nations. 
The  same  thing  that  had  once  obtained  with 
the  family  obtained  now  with  the  tribe. 
Tribes  began  to  cooperate  instead  of  always 
fighting,  and  once  more  the  discovery  was 
made  that  neither  the  family  nor  the  tribe 
necessarily  suffered  because  they  had  been 
brought  together  into  a  higher  unity.  At 
that  stage  the  question  of  the  next  stage  in- 
evitably presented  itself,  even  tho  it  may 
never  have  been  raised  in  quite  our  modem 
form  of  words.  Is  there  to  be  some  higher 
unity  f  Or  is  national  enmity  to  be  the  final 
line  which  is  always  to  limit  the  progress  of 
manf  If  there  is  to  be  some  higher  unity 
how  is  it  to  be  reached  f  Now,  I  do  not  sup- 
pose for  one  moment  that  ancient  Semitic 
statesmen  ever  considered  the  problem  in 
this  light,  but,  looking  back  on  their  efforts, 
it  is  probably  not  wrong  to  conclude  that 
they  did  contemplate  a  higher  unity,  and 
that  this  higher  unity  was  that  which  would 
undoubtedly  be  reached  if  we  could  reduce 
to  one  single  nation  all  the  people  of  the 
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world.  But  to  that  eontemplation  of  a 
hi^er  unity  thej  joined  a  feeling  which  ^as 
natural,  if  not  eventually  justified,  that  the 
one  single  nation  to  survive  should  by  pref- 
erence be  their  own.  The  efforts,  therefore, 
were  directed  toward  the  extermination  of 
all  other  nations.  This  Semitic  feeling  that 
tho  nations  have  to  be  brought  together 
it  can  be  onlj  done  by  the  process  of  elim- 
inating all  except  one  can  be  traced  in  books 
which  are  very  familiar  to  us,  and  can  even 
be  seen  in  doctrines  which  have  become 
sacred  in  many  people's  minds.  It  is  really 
at  this  point,  for  instance,  that  the  Jewish 
doctrine  of  the  Messianic  kingdom  is  open 
to  criticism  on  ethical  grounds.  That  doe- 
trine  held  forth  as  the  ideal  of  society  a 
world  in  which  every  one,  either  by  birth 
or  adoption,  should  be  a  Jew.  When  that 
end  was  achieved  you  would  have  on  earth 
the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  or  the  kingdom 
of  God.  The  Jews,  indeed,  despaired  of 
doing  this  by  their  own  efforts,  but  they 
hoped  that  God  would  do  it  for  them.  This 
would,  of  course,  be  an  unfair  statement  if 
it  were  taken  as  covering  the  whole  of  the 
Jewish  doctrine  of  the  Messianic  kingdom, 
but  this  special  side  of  it  was  clearly  in- 
fluenced by  the  Semitic  desire  to  achieve  a 
higher  unity  among  nations  by  abolishing  all 
except  their  own. 

Now,  it  is  worth  asking  why  that  policy 
failed.  It  did  so  because  it  was  contrary 
to  all  the  principles  of  progress  so  far  as  we 
can  see  them  in  tracing  life  up  to  this  point. 
When  the  family  was  merged  in  the  tribe 
the  family  did  not  disappear;  when  the  tribe 
was  merged  in  the  nation  the  tribe  did  not 
disappear;  therefore,  by  analogy,  if  there  is 
to  be  a  higher  imity  above  the  nation  it 
must  be  something  in  which  the  nation  does 
not  disappear. 

Leaving  the  Semitic  world  and  turning  to 
the  Boman  Empire,  we  find  a  still  imperfect 
but  far  nobler  attempt  to  deal  with  the 
proft>lem,  and  a  frank  recognition  that  the 
world  is  made  up  of  nations.  The  attempt 
was  made  by  Bome  to  forge  those  nations 
into  a  higher  unity,  and  yet,  in  theory  at 
least,  its  ideal  was  not  to  eliminate  all  the 
nations  of  the  world,  but  to  make  them  rec- 
ognize that  Bome  was  the  common  superior 
of  all  nations,  and  that  the  Boman  Empire 
was  a  political  complex  in  which  many  na- 
tions were  brought  together  without  being 
exterminated.    Bome  did  not,  it  is  true,  en- 


tirely succeed,  for  there  were  certain  defects 
in  its  theory  which  rendered  failure  inevi- 
table, yet  the  Boman  idea  was  infinitely 
higher  than  the  Semitic,  and  in  many  ways 
was  a  step  forward  on  the  path  of  progress 
which  we  are  still  hoping  some  day  to  fol- 
low. But  let  us  leave  them  for  a  moment. 
What  did  Christianity  do  when  Christianity, 
at  about  this  point  in  history,  came  into  tiie 
development  of  affairs  f  In  the  first  place  it 
was  handicapped  by  taking  over  the  im- 
perfect Semitic  solution  of  the  problem. 
Christianity  accepted  the  ideal  of  the  Mes- 
sianic kingdom,  and,  partly  because  it  did 
so,  it  laid  at  first  great  emphasis  on  the  di- 
vine authority  of  solutions  which  were  not 
destined  to  be  successful,  and  indeed  could 
not  be  so.  In  this  connection  special  em- 
phasis must  be  put  on  the  belief  in  a  chosen 
people. 

Think  what  that  meant  from  our  point  of 
view.  It  was  an  inheritance  from  the  Jews, 
but  the  Christians  took  it  over  almost  bodily, 
with  the  single  amendment  that  they  said 
that  the  chosen  people  of  God  were  not  the 
Jews,  but  the  Christians.  Now,  what  are  the 
elements  of  truth  and  falsity  in  this  doc- 
trine! The  falsity,  which  I  have  already 
touched  upon,  is  the  belief  that  either  the 
progress  of  the  world  or  the  will  of  God  calls 
for  the  survival  of  one  single  nation  to  the 
exclusion  of  others.  The  element  of  truth  in 
it  is  that  nations,  like  individuals,  are  not 
all  equal.  It  is  true  that  a  belief  in  the 
''equality  of  men"  is  sometimes  regarded 
as  a  sacred  palladium,  but  we  are  apt  in 
making  use  of  it  to  confuse  two  things 
which  ought  to  be  kept  apart.  When  we  say 
that  all  men  are  equal,  what  we  mean,  or 
ought  to  mean,  is  that  all  men  have  an  equal 
right  to  even-handed  justice,  justice  in  so- 
cial matters  as  well  as  in  legal  matters;  t>ut 
we  do  not  mean,  and  can  not  mean  if  we 
study  the  facts  of  life,  that  all  men  are  bom 
with  equal  endowments  of  ability  or  with 
equal  resources.  In  that  sense  men  are  not 
equal,  and  to  treat  them  as  tho  they 
were  is  an  impossible  fiction.  In  the  sense 
of  having  a  right  to  equal  justice  they  are 
equal,  and  in  tiie  first  bright  light  of  the 
discovery  of  the  rights  of  men  to  equal- 
handed  justice  we  have  sometimes  overlooked 
the  infinite  inequalities  of  men  and  nations 
which  go  to  make  up  the  complex  of  life. 
We  have  forgotten  that  just  because  men  and 
nations  are  unequal,  by  their  very  inequali- 
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ties  thej  fit  together  into  one  eomplieated 
whole,  80  that  you  can  not  lose  anj  one  with- 
out, in  however  small  degree,  damaging  the 
whole;  progress  depends,  not  on  pretending 
that  we  are  all  equal,  but  in  finding  the 
special  work  for  which  our  special  "in- 
equality "  fits  usi.  The  doctrine  of  a  "  chosen 
people"  has  always  been  a  valuable  reminder 
of  this  side  of  life,  tho  it  needs  to  be 
considerably  changed  eo  as  to  become 
rather  a  doctrine  of  the  ^vocation  of  all 
nations." 

But  the  Christians  did  more  than  that. 
They  not  only  held  to  a  belief  in  the  chosen 
people,  with  which  they  identified  themselves, 
but  in  80  doing  they  at  first  made  themselves 
the  enemies  of  the  Boman  society  in  which 
they  lived.  They  believed  that  the  world  of 
society,  as  they  knew  it,  was  coming  to  a 
speedy  end,  and  they  did  not  think  that  it 
was  their  business  to  help  carry  it  on.  We 
can  not,  if  we  read  history,  ignore  the  fact 
that  there  was  some  truth  in  the  criticism  of 
the  heathen  that  Christians  refused  to  take 
their  fair  share  in  the  working  of  the  world. 
But  as  time  went  on,  and  as  the  Christians 
learned  more,  they  somewhat  changed  their 
position,  tho  they  did  not  always  realize 
that  they  had  done  so  until  in  the  fourth 
century  Christians  became  Bomanized  and 
began  once  more  to  take  their  share  in  the 
government  of  the  world.  The  result  was 
that  there  gradually  developed  a  double  doc- 
trine as  to  the  unity  in  which  the  nationali- 
ties of  the  world  might  bq  brought  together. 
There  was  on  the  one  hand  the  still  existing 
empire,  which  claimed  to  be  the  common  su- 
perior of  all  nations,  and  on  the  other  there 
was  the  Christian  Church,  which  made  tho 
same  claim.  Much  of  history  from  that 
time  became  an  attempt  to  adjust  the  re- 
spective claims  of  the  Empire  and  of  the 
Church  against  each  other,  but  we  can 
see  that  a  real  step  forward  had  been  made. 
There  was  the  recognition  that  nationality 
was  not  the  last  word,  and  there  was  the 
recognition  of  a  common  superior  to  whom 
an  nations  owed  loyalty,  and  both  were  great 
steps  forward  in  evolution.  For  the  moment 
at  least  it  seemed  as  tho  it  might  be 
possible  to  achieve  a  state  of  things  in  which 
each  nation  would  have  its  own  individual 
life,  and  yet  recognize  that  there  was  some- 
thing or  some  one  above  all  the  nations. 

Nevertheless  this  result  was  not  reached. 
The  attempt  to  reach  it  failed  because,  after 


all,  there  was  an  element  of  make-believe 
in  the  solution  proposed  by  Borne,  whether 
we  mean  Imperial  Bome  or  Holy  Bome.  This 
element  of  make-believe  was  the  theory  that 
Bome  itself  was  not  a  nation,  and  that  the 
Church  itself  was  not  a  human  society. 
Here  I  touch  upon  a  point  which  has  many 
difficulties.  Let  me  take  the  contrary  as- 
sertion that  the  Church  was  a  divine  society. 
Is  that  true  or  false  f  8io  et  non.  It  seems 
to  me  that  it  is  true  to  just  the  same  extent 
to  which  it  is  true  that  all  society  is  divine, 
and  that  is  a  degree  which  we  must  not 
underestimate.  When  you  say  that  a  man 
is  "a  life''  and  that  the  life  which  is  in  him 
is  something  divine,  you  know  what  you 
mean,  tho  you  may  find  it  difficult  to  explain 
it  to  other  people.  You  know  that  ''life"  is 
just  that  something  which  makes  the  differ- 
ence between  a  living  man  and  a  dead  body. 
There  may  be  no  chemical  difference  between 
the  two.  I  do  not  know  whether  there  is  or 
not.  But  we  all  know  there  is  a  real  differ- 
ence, tho  we  may  not  be  able  to  explain 
what  it  is.  That  difference  is  life,  and  we 
surely  are  right  in  saying  that  it  is  just  this 
which  is  the  nearest  approach  to  divinity 
which  we  can  conceive.  But  we  must  go  one 
step  forward.  We  know  the  difference  be- 
tween a  college  and  a  fortuitous  collection 
of  individuals.  I  do  not  know  how  many 
men  there  are  in  the  Meadville  Theolo^cal 
School,  but  as  gatherings  of  men  go,  it  is, 
in  any  case,  a  small  number.  You  would 
find  a  larger  number  looking  on  at  a  ball- 
game.  But  from  the  point  of  view  of  life 
the  Meadville  Theological  School  is  on  a 
higher  level  than  the  largest  assembly 
brought  together  to  see  a  ball-game,  and  the 
reason  is  that  you  have  in  one  case  corporate 
life  and  in  the  other  you  have  not.  In  the 
same  way  there  are  certain  parts  of  Europe 
— ^for  instance,  Macedonia — ^where  there  is  a 
large  aggregate  population,  yet  we  can  not 
say  that  there  is  a  nation  because  there  is  no 
corporate  life  binding  the  individuals  to- 
gether. That  is  the  difference;  and  that  is 
why  when  men  talk  about  the  Church  as 
divine  I  am  inclined  to  say  both  yes  and  no. 
I  say  "yes"  if  you  mean  that  the  difference 
which  separates  a  society,  whether  ecclesi- 
astical or  national,  from  a  fortuitous  group 
of  individuals  is  a  difference  analogous  to 
the  difference  between  a  man  and  a  fortui- 
tous collection  of  atoms  brought  together 
as  a  body — that  is,  the  difference  between 
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life  and  death,  and  that  life  is  divine.'  But 
if  you  say  that  no  other  society,  except  the 
Church,  is  divine,  then  I  saj  *'  no.''  In  mak- 
ing the  claim  that  the  ecclesiastical  society 
is  divine  and  that  national  society  is  not  di- 
vine the  Church  was  attempting  a  solution 
which  was  false  and  bound  to  falL  The 
same  was  true  of  the  Christian  Boman  Em- 
pire. It  claimed  that  it  was  divine  and  that 
other  societies  were  not,  and  in  that  respect 
the  heathen  world  was  perhaps  nearer  the 
truth  than  the  Christian  world,  for  it  did  at 
least  deify  many  forms  of  society  besides 
the  Empire. 

The  meaning  of  these  facts  is  that  the 
study  of  history,  up  to  the  point  which  we 
have  reached,  emphasizes  the  necessity  of 
trying  to  achieve  a  higher  unity  than  the 
world  has  yet  reached;  it  points  out  to  us 
that  that  unity  can  not  be  achieved  by  any 
make-believe  solution  such  as  the  Boman 
Church  presented,  but  it  also  shows  that  the 
Church  was  on  the  right  line  in  recognizing 
the  sacredness  of  life  on  other  planes  than 
that  of  the  individual.  It  suggests  that  na- 
tionality represents  the  reality  of  multi- 
plicity, and  Christianity  the  complementary 
reality  of  unity.  But  if  we  continue  to  con- 
sider the  history  of  the  world  since  the  days 
when  the  power  of  the  Boman  Church  was 
at  its  height  we  are  conscious  of  a  feeling 
of  sadness  because  the  Beformation,  which 
broke  the  power  of  Borne  and  did  so  much 
to  increase  the  liberty  of  the  individual,  did 
also  so  much  to  put  the  clock  back  rather 
than  forward  in  any  attempt  toward  reach- 
ing a  higher  unity  of  the  human  race. 

We  usually  look  at  the  Beformation  from 
the  point  of  view  of  its  theology,  and  we  can 
fairly  claim  that  it  was,  in  some  respects, 
tho  not  in  all,  a  clarifying  of  the  theological 
mind;  'but  we  often  forget  that  it  also  rep- 
resents the  great  growth  of  the  feeling  of 
nationality  in  Europe.  Before  that  time 
educated  men  were  much  prouder  of  belong- 
ing to  the  Empire,  or  to  the  common  society 
of  educated  and  cultivated  men,  than- they 
were  of  belonging  to  any  one  of  the  nations. 
Man  had  his  national  feelings,  but  they 
were  not  so  highly  developed  or  so  uncon- 
trolled by  reason  as  they  are  now.  It  was 
only  with  the  Beformation  that  there  came 


'Tho  the  qnestion  might  be  raised  whether  this 
is  not  playing  with  words,  and  using  "Divine"  in 
a  forced  way,  contrary  to  the  usage  established  by 
history. 


the  enormous  growth  of  national  feeling 
which  has  culminated  in  our  own  day.  It  is, 
therefore,  not  inadvisable  to  consider  for 
one  moment  the  real  definition  of  national- 
ity as  it  is,  and  not  as  it  is  supposed  to  be, 
A  nation  does  not  mean  a  number  of  people 
who  speak  the  same  language.  There  are 
many  people  who  speak  the  same  language 
but  belong  to  different  nations.  Nor  does  it 
mean  people  who  liave  the  same  blood  flow- 
ing in  their  veins.  Many  people  of  different 
bloods  belong  to  the  same  nation,  and  many 
people  who  are  racially  the  same  belong  to 
different  nations.  In  the  last  resort,  so  far 
as  I  can  see,  what  really  makes  a  nation  is 
the  enjoyment  of  one  of  two  things,  or 
preferably  of  both:  a  common  tradition,  not 
necessarily  historically  true,  and  obtained 
either  by  inheritance  or  adoption,  as  to  the 
past,  and  a  common  hope  as  to  the  future. 
That  is  what  makes  a  nation.  That  is  what 
makes  America  a  nation,  or,  rather,  what  in 
Europe  would  be  called  an  Empire,  or  con- 
geries of  States.  It  is  not  language,  and  it 
is  not  blood;  it  is  hope  which  makes  a  na- 
tion. Great  hopes  make  great  nations,  and 
noble  hopes  make  noble  nations. 

With  the  Beformation  there  came  a  great 
growth  in  Europe  of  the  principle  of  nation- 
ality, because  the  hopes  of  nations  diverged 
beyond  the  control  of  any  higher  unity.  The 
process  is  still  going  on,  and,  therefore,  we 
are  obliged  to  ask  what  becomes  of  Chris- 
tianity, because  from  the  start  Christianity 
always  had  the  message  that  there  is  a 
higher  unity  above  nations.  Now  it  is  clear 
that  we  can  not  go  behind  the  facts  and  say 
that  we  shall  do  away  with  nations.  That 
experiment  has  been  tried,  and  failed.  We 
have  to  recognize  that  nationality  is  a  per- 
manent fact  in  life,  and  that  it  is  growing 
stronger  rather  than  weaker.  Nor  can  we 
endeavor  to  try  over  again  the  unsuccessful 
experiment  of  Bome  and  allow  a  single 
State  to  claim  to  be  the  superior  of  nations, 
when  it  is  really  only  one  among  nations. 
That  can  not  be  done.  It  is  far  harder  to 
say  what  actually  is  possible,  and  it  is  fool- 
ish for  any  one  to  endeavor  to  prophesy  in 
detail  what  vnll  be  done  in  the  end. 

This  much  may  be  said:  Progress  has 
been  made  from  the  family  to  the  tribe,  and 
from  the  tribe  to  the  nation,  by  preserving 
and  developing  the  stages  already  reached, 
while  at  the  same  time  reaching  forward  to 
a  higher  unity.    It  has  been  rendered  po»- 
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sible  by  two  things:  first,  the  wise  use  of 
controlled  force,  which  is  statesmanship; 
and,  secondly,  by  the  fearless  preaching  of 
the  great  principles  of  justice,  sympathy, 
and  charity.  It  is  with  the  second  of  these 
that  yon  and  I  are  concerned,  for  the  func- 
tion of  the  Christian  ministry,  since  there 
has  been  a  Christian  ministry  at  all,  has 
been  the  preaching  in  season  and  out  of 
season  of  principles  which  are  higher  than 
the  people  care  to  accept  at  any  given  mo- 
ment. -The  ministry  has  achieved  its  great 
success  in  generations  when  the  ministers 
and  teachers  of  congregations  were  really 
the  leaders  of  thought,  and  not  merely 
the  reflections  of  the  opinions  of  their 
hearers.  If  you,  who  are  going  into  the 
Christian  ministry,  or  who  are  already  there, 
desire  to  benefit  your  own  country  in  par- 
ticular and  the  race  of  mankind  in  general, 
it  is  your  responsibility  and  privilege  to  take 
into  the  world  principles  which  the  world  is 
perhaps  not  yet  ready  to  hear,  to  study,  to 
understand  them,  and  to  preach  their  appli- 
cation, in  season  and  out  of  season,  until 
men  are  willing  to  accept  them. 

If  any  one  says  to  you  that  that  is  not 
religion  let  him  tell  you  what  he  thinks  re« 
ligion  is.  To  my  mind>  religion  does  not 
mean  finding  out  how  to  increase  our  chances 
in  the  next  world — I  leave  that  in  the  hands 
of  Gk>d;  but  doing,  and  doing  better,  the 
work  which  God  has  given  us  to  do,  and 
ministers  have  the  high  calling  of  pointing 
out  to  men,  whether  they  will  hear  or 
whether  they  will  forbear,  what  are  the  prin- 
ciples of  life  which  will  enable  them  to  do 
that  work  4>etter.  It  is  a  very  serious  and 
a  very  dificult  calling.  If  you  endeavor  to 
live  up  to  it  you  will  find  again  and  again, 
as  your  predeveessors  have  found  before  you, 
that  on  some  points  you  are  voicing  a  very 
small  minority  and  not  carrying  along  with 
you  a  large  •congregation.  Yet  remember 
this :  your  vocation  is  not  to  be  representa- 
tives of  a  majority,  but  to  be  the  ministers 
and  preachers  of  the  words  of  life.  To  be 
this  successfully  you  will  need  two  qual- 
ities—  the  greatest  qualities  which  a  man 
can  have.  The  first  of  these  is  knowledge. 
I  do  not  mean  that  you  need  to  know  a  little 
more  or  a  little  less  of  some  specific  subject, 
but  rather  that  you  should  have  that  par- 
ticular quality  of  mind  which  understands 
the  difference  between  fact  and  fancy.  In 
your  preaching  this  will  prevent  you  from 


ever  dogmatizing  about  things  which  you  do 
not  fully  understand,  and  if  you  are  obliged 
(as  you  will  be  obliged)  sometimes  to  talk 
about  things  which  neither  you  nor  any  one 
else  fully  understands  it  will  lead  you  to 
make  allowance  for  ignorance  and  to  ac- 
knowledge the  limitations  of  your  under- 
standing. If  you  do  this  men  will  trust 
you  and  hear  you,  whether  you  be  eloquent 
or  tongue-tied,  for  congregations  never  de- 
spise a  man  who  admits  his  ignorance,  but 
they  have  little  confidence  in  him  who  pre- 
tends to  understand  things  which  he  does 
not.  In  the  second  place,  tho  you  have  all 
the  knowledge  in  the  world  you  will  not  suc- 
ceed unless  you  have  faith.  By  faith  I  do 
not  mean  the  quality  of  mind  which  enables 
people  to  make  assumptions  in  lieu  of  evi- 
dence. I  mean  the  quality  of  mind  which 
enables  men  to  go  ahead,  trusting  in  the 
Guide  of  life,  and  not  be  afraid.  For  the 
antithesis  of  faith  is  not  doubt,  which  is  a 
necessary  part  of  knowledge,  but  timidity, 
which  is  a  disease  of  the  soul.  If  you  have 
faith  you  will  not  be  afraid,  and  you  will  go 
on.  For  remember  that  we  who,  in  any  way, 
are  concerned  with  progress  are  as  those 
who  stand  in  a  patch  of  light  and  see  dark- 
ness all  around.  Where  we  are  we  can  see, 
and  others  can  see,  but  we  can  not  see  very 
far,  and  it  is  our  business  to  go  on,  not  to 
stand  still.  If  men  go  on  into  the  darkness 
they  do  so  because  they  have  faith,  and  step- 
ping forward  out  of  the  light  into  the  dark, 
they  find  that  they  take  the  light  with  them 
and  bring  it  to  others.  Are  you  going  to 
have  the  courage  to  step  forward  out  of  the 
light,  bright  'but  limited,  which  you  now  en- 
joy, in  order  that  you  may  find  a  brighter 
and  a  broader  light,  and  illuminate  the 
darkness  f  If  you  do,  then  men  will  listen  to 
your  message  in  the  end,  tho  you  will  never 
arrive  at  the  time  when  every  one  will  listen 
to  it,  and  you  will  never  find  the  time  when 
you  will  cease  to  contend  with  obstacles  and 
difficulties.  Your  reward  will  be  that  you 
will  bring  a  little  nearer  to  the  world  the 
things  which  the  world  needs,  the  principles 
of  justice,  sympathy,  and  charity,  and,  in 
the  light  which  you  will  bring  into  the  dark- 
ness, men  will  find  the  beginning  of  the  way 
which  will  lead  them  so  to  solve  the  problem 
of  nationality  as  not  to  destroy,  but  to  prop- 
agate, the  traditions  and  the  special  graces 
of  each  individual  nation,  and  to  bind  them 
together  into  a  higher  unity  of  divine  life. 
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Antthino  that  will  tend  to  destroy  one's 
sense  of  proportion  and  perspective  should, 
to  say  the  least,  be  corrected.  It  is  hard 
for  many  to  see  the  conflict  in  Europe  in 
its  proper  relations.  First  of  all,  it  should 
not  be  isolated  from  history;  and  secondly, 
it  should  not  be  isolated  from  similar  phe- 
nomena, as  Principal  W.  H.  Bennett,  in  his 
excellent  article  in  The  ExpoHtor  for  April 
on  "The  Spiritual  Aspect  of  War,"  aptly 
remarks.  Concerning  the  flrst  point  he  cites, 
for  example :  "  In  the  first  four  centuries  the 
civilized  world  became  Christian;  the  im- 
mediate sequel  was  the  overrunning  of  the 
Empire  by  the  Barbarians;  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  population  was  massacred,  and 
most  of  the  rest  reduced  to  slavery  or  ex- 
treme poverty;  western  civilization  suffered 
a  severe  check  .  .  . 

"During  much  of  the  Middle  Ages  pub- 
lic or  private  war  was  almost  the  normal 
state  of  affairs  for  many  districts  of  Chris- 
tendom; the  peasant  had  little  security  for 
life  or  property,  or  for  the  honor  of  his 
womenfolk.  .  .  • 

''One  of  the  results  of  the  Beformation 
was  a  series  of  religious  wars,  notably  the 
Thirty-Years'  War,  1618-48,  waged  with  the 
Utmost  'f rightfulness.'  Wie  are  told  that 
one  village  was  plundered  twenty-eight  times 
in  two  years.  Flourishing  cities  and  villages 
became  heaps  of  ruins,  and  whole  districts 
were  laid  waste. 

"  Nearer  to  our  own  times  we  have  the  Na- 
poleonic wars  for  about  twenty-five  years, 
1790-1815.  These  also  inflicted  prolonged 
and  intense  misery  upon  Europe. 

"Thus  the  crisis  of  to-day  is  one  of  a  series 
of  similar  crises  in  the  history  of  the  world; 
humanity,  civilization,  Christianity  have 
passed  triumphantly  through  previous  or- 
deals; history,  therefore,  inspires  us  with  an 
assured  hope  for  the  future." 

As  to  the  second  point,  that  the  war  is 
not  to  be  isolated  from  similar  phenomena, 
he  says:  "Much  that  is  written  about  the 
war  is  unsatisfactory,  because  war  is  spoken 
of  as  if  it  were  a  thing  in  a  class  by  itself, 
out  of  relation  to  the  common  events  of 
every-day  life.  Here  again  this  mode  of 
treatment  renders  a  true  judgment  impos- 
sible. We  are  considering  the  spiritual  as- 
pect of  war.  Now,  as  regards  moral  and 
spiritual  quality,  war  does  not  stand  alone. 


in  a  dass  by  itself;  it  is  one  form,  ease,  or 
instance  among  many ;  it  is  typical  of  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  doings  of  mankind. 

As  regards  moral  and  spiritual  quality, 
what  is  involved  in  war!  Inter  alia,  it  is  an 
attempt  to  get  its  own  way,  to  impose  its 
will  on  other  nations.  There  is  nothing 
unique  about  that;  nations,  societies,  fami- 
lies, individuals  are  always  trying  to  get 
their  own  way.  Trying  to  get  one's  own 
way  is  a  purely  neutral  matter,  neither  right 
nor  wrong  in  itself,  but  only  according  to  the 
end  in  view  and  the  means  used. 

But  again,  war  is  an  attempt  of  a  nation 
to  get  its  own  way  by  force.  This  also  is 
neither  right  nor  wrong  in  itself,  neither 
moral  nor  immoral,  but  non-moral. 

Some  methods,  however,  of  trying  to  get 
one's  own  way  have  a  certain  moral  quality 
in  themselves;  the  very  method  used  tends 
to  keep  one  right.  The  appeal  to  reason 
implies  rational  standards;  if  a  man  violates 
them  he  may  be  made  to  look  a  fool,  to  feel 
himself  a  fool;  the  possibility  may  have  a 
restraining  influence.  The  appeal  to  kindli- 
ness, sympathy,  good  feeling,  implies  mutual 
good-will;  the  man  who  makes  such  an  ap- 
peal may  shrink  from  showing  liimself  a 
callous  brute.  The  appeal  to  conscience  im- 
plies a  moral  standard;  if  you  go  wrong 
you  may  be  made  to  feel  yourself  a  bad  man. 

But  the  appeal  to  force  has  no  such  safe- 
guards; if,  in  using  force,  you  transgress 
moral  law,  there  is  nothing  in  the  circum- 
stances of  your  activity  to  pull  you  up  and 
make  you  feel  that  you  have  gone  wrong. 

Here  again  war  is  in  no  "way  unique; 
there  are  many  other  non-moral  methods  of 
seeking  to  impose  one's  will  on  others;  many 
other  cases  in  which  we  appeal  to  force. 
These  are  of  the  same  moral  and  spiritual 
character  as  war.  There  is  the  industrial 
warfare  between  the  nations,  in  which  one 
uses  the  force  of  underselling,  tariffs,  and 
diplomacy  to  deprive  another  of  its  com- 
merce. Within  the  nation  there  is  a  similar 
struggle,  one  man  seeking  by  the  force  of 
money,  skill,  advertisement,  to  get  another's 
business.  There  is  the  perpetual  contest  be- 
tween tradesman  and  customer,  buyer  and 
seller,  producer  and  consumer,  employer  and 
employed.  These  and  other  forms  of  com- 
petition have  the  same  moral  or  non-moral 
quality  as  war ;  they  are  quite  as  much  abused. 
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There  are  differences,  mostly  in  favor  of 
war.  War  is  occasional,  recognized  as  an 
evil  to  be  avoided  if  possible.  Industrial 
warfare,  both  within  a  nation  and  between 
the  nations,  is  often  selfish,  callous,  and 
brutal;  it  has  all  the  moral  characteristics 
of  the  most  wicked  warfare;  but  unfortu- 
natdj  it  is  a  normal  feature  of  life,  going 
on  all  the  time.  There  is  not  even  any  very 
clear  recognition  of  its  being  an  evil  thing 
to  be  avoided. 

Another  difference  is  that  the  evils  of 
war  are  conspicuous;  the  statesmen  who  make 
war,  the  soldiers  who  fight,  can  not  blind 
themselves  to  the  consequences  of  their 
actions — ^''The  offense  is  rank,  it  smells  to 
heaven" — ^the  misery  and  ruin  they  have 
wrought  are  obvious  to  themselves  and  to  the 
whole  world.  Sometimes  this  is  also  the 
ease  in  industrial  warfare;  the  suffering 
caused  by  strikes  and  lockouts  is  conspic- 
uous. But  often  in  such  warfare  the  com- 
4>atant  may  ignore  and  forget  the  distress 
which  is  the  price  paid  bj  others  for  his 
achievements.  A  millionaire  in  America  may 
be  possest  by  the  passion  for  making 
money,  for  exercising  power,  for  getting  the 


better  of  his  rivals  in  the  great  game  of 
speculation.  To  gratify  these  feelings,  he 
may  ruin  an  industry  in  Wales.  What  are 
obvious  to  him  and  to  his  friends  are  his 
wealth,  his  hizury,  his  magnificence,  his 
genius  as  a  captain  of  industry,  a  Napoleon 
of  finance.  In  Wales  there  may  be  hundreds 
of  families  ruined  by  his  operations;  but 
he  is  not  compelled  to  witness  their  suffer- 
ings; he  need  not  hear,  or  read,  or  think 
about  it. 

l^us  a  war  of  selfish  ambition  is  only 
one  example  of  the  evil  use  of  material  and 
other  resources,  but  the  connection  between 
the  evil  cause  and  its  unhappy  consequences 
is  more  manifest  than  in  many  other 
cases. 

Again,  war  brings  suffering,  but  l^eads 
of  pain  are  woven  into  every  detail  of  the 
pattern  of  life.  Moreover,  there  is  nothing 
unusual  about  the  suffering  caused  by  war, 
either  in  quality,  intensity,  or  even  extent. 

Further,  the  war  has  called  forth  courage, 
devotion,  self-sacrifice,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
many  evil  passions  on  the  other — results 
constantly  flowing  from  the  ordinary  hap- 
penings of  life. 


SOME  THOUGHTS  FROM  THE  GREEK  NEW 
TESTAMENT 

Professor  Fbed  L.  Fablxt,  Kansas  Wesleyan  University,  Salina,  Kansas. 


In  studying  a  man's  writings  that  we  may 
come  dose  to  his  thought  it  is  needless  to 
inquire  specifically  into  the  intrinsic  signifi- 
cance of  his  every  word.  Such  a  minute 
study  may*be  misleading  rather  than  help- 
fuL  But  there  are  words  the  use  of  which 
is  highly  significant.  Study  of  a  man's 
vocabulary  goes  far  toward  revealing  the 
man  himself,  and  his  choice  of  certain  words 
in  certain  connections  is  important  if  we 
would  be  acquainted  with  the  writer  and 
assimilate  his  message.  This  is  especially 
true  regarding  many  of  the  words  used  in 
our  Bible.  In  the  first  place,  if  there  is  any 
special  significance  in  certain  words  here, 
it  is  for  our  highest  interest  to  find  it.  And 
then  the  writers  of  the  Bible,  even  from  the 
human  side,  would  naturally  try  to  use  the 
most  exact  words.  A  study  of  their  words 
will  not  be  wasted  endeavor. 

3iiay  we  first  look  at  Luke's  biography  of 
the  Christ-life  f  In  the  thirteenth  verse  of 
the  first  chapter,  according  to  the   Greek 


which  Luke  wrote,  Gabriel  did  not  say  to 
Zachariah,  exactly,  "Thy  supplication  is 
heard."  The  verb  used  is  a  compound  of  the 
simple  verb  "to  hear,"  and  is  more  ac- 
curately translated  "to  hear  to,"  "to  give 
heed  to,"  or  "answer." 

But  a  more  interesting  feature  of  the 
verb  here  is  the  tense.  If  the  translation  of 
the  verb  in  the  present  tense,  as  in  both 
Authorized  and  Revised  Versions,  is  correct, 
we  can  well  ask  to  what  prayer  reference  is 
made.  Gabriel's  next  statement,  the  promise 
of  a  son,  is  evidently  meant  to  be  an  answer 
to  the  prayer,  but  Zachariah  would  hardly 
at  that  time  and  place  be  praying  for  a 
child.  In  the  first  place,  in  the  next  few 
verses  he  almost  doubts  the  possibility  of  a 
son  ^ing  given  to  him  and  his  aged  wife, 
and  he  asks  for  a  proof.  And  then,  even  if 
this  were  a  daily  petition  in  his  old  age,  it 
is  not  probable  that  here  In  this  holiest  of 
all  places,  at  the  one  time  in  his  life  that  he 
was  ambassador  of  his  pious  people  and  their 
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peculiar  nation  in  the  very  presence  of 
Jehovah — ^it  is  not  probable  that  under  these 
circumstances  a  personal,  selfish  prayer 
would  come  to  the  thoughts  of  a  man  like 
Zachariah. 

The  Greek  bears  us  out  in  this,  for  it 
literally  says,  "The  prayer  of  yours  was 
heard" — the  prayer  that  in  days  gone  by 
you  sent  up  to  your  Gk>d,  but  which,  as  the 
years  have  passed  without  an  answer,  you 
have  perhaps  given  up  in  very  discourage- 
ment. 

The  message  of  this  tense  is-  vital  for 
every  praying  person.  Not  only  the  more 
public  prayers  which  we  offer  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  great  things  of  the  kingdom  are 
heard  by  our  Father,  but  just  as  attentively 
does  he  listen  to  petitions  for  blessings  in 
our  own  lives.  In  his  own  good  time  he  wiU 
answer  the  prayers  that  are  best  for  us  and 
for  hia  plans  for  the  world,  altho  we  may 
sometimes  think  that  they  have  been  offered 
in  vain. 

In  this  same  first  chapter  of  Luke,  the 
sixty-sixth  verse  closes  with  a  phrase  about 
the  boy  John.  The  Authorized  Version  has 
it:  "And  the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  with 
him,"  while  the  Bevised  Version  changes  the 
conjunction,  and  reads:  "For  the  hand  of 
the  Lord  was  with  him."  The  former  render- 
ing is  correct  for  the  text  used  by  the  trans- 
lators of  the  Authorized  Version,  but  the 
later  texts  have  a  different  reading.  For 
them  the  reading  of  the  Bevised  Version  is 
only  half  correct.  In  the  Greek  of  the 
revisers'  text  the  sentence  begins  with  the 
common  word  for  "and,"  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  the  word  translated  "for."  Greek 
students  will  recognize  it:  xai  ydp'  It  ifl 
an  ellipsis  which  is  frequent  in  classical  and 
later  Greek  authors,  and  usually  signifies, 
"and  (well  it  might),  for  ..."  or  some 
similar  expression.  It  indicates  that  the 
preceding  statement  is  to  be  expected  and 
gives  the  reason. 

Luke  hero  repeats  the  wonder  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  country,  "What,  indeed, 
shall  this  child  bet"  and  then  he  adds,  "And 
weU  might  fhey  notice  him,  for  the  hand  of 
the  Lord  was  with  him."  And  not  only  with 
him,  but  the  preposition  indicates  close 
union,  "  in  the  midst  of,"  "  close  at  his  side." 
With  such  a  nearness  to  God  great  things 
would  inevitably  come  of  John's  life,  or  your 
life,  or  mine. 

Still  another  feature  of  the  Greek  of  this 


Doctor  Luke  may  be  emphasized,  whose 
mastery  of  the  language  is  surpassed  by  no 
otlier  New  Testament  writer,  and  this  is  ex- 
emplified in  the  sixty-fourth  verse  of  his  first 
chapter.  The  physician  has  described  the 
peculiar  physical  phenomenon  which  came 
after  Gabriel's  visit  to  Zachariah  in  the 
temple,  and,  now  that  all  conditions  have 
been  fulfilled,  we  read,  "His  mouth  was 
opened  immediately."  The  adverb  trans- 
lated "immediately"  is  practically  a  prepo- 
sitional phrase,  "on  the  spot."  It  occurs 
in  the  New  Testament  twice  in  reference  to 
the  sudden  withering  of  the  fig-tree  (Matt. 
21:19-20),  and  otherwise  only  in  Luke's 
writings.  And  of  the  seventeen  times  that 
Luke  uses  it,  thirteen  refer,  as  does  this 
one,  to  disease,  its  infliction  or  its  cure. 
Other  medical  writers  used  the  word  in  much 
the  same  way,  which  may  account  for  Luke's 
almost  exclusive  use  of  it  among  New  Testa- 
ment writers.  For  when  this  physician  came 
to  write  his  wonderful  religious  work,  not  at 
all  medical  or  technical,  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  make  liberal  use  of  the  scientific  knowl- 
edge which  his  profession  brought  him,  nor 
to  express  it  in  telling,  therapeutic  phrase- 
ology. 

The  use  of  this  kind  of  words  is  notice- 
able in  the  two  accounts  of  Christ's  beati- 
tudes, Matthew's  (5:3-12)  and  Luke's 
(6:20-23).  The  old  tax-collector  had  a 
smooth  flow  of  beautiful  words,  and  the 
translators  have  reproduced  them  in  our 
languflfjg^  in  a  remarkable  manner;  but 
through  over  half  his  account  he  says, 
"Blessed  are  they  ,  .  .  for  theirs  .  .  .'' 
Matthew  is  a  little  too  impersonal.  But  turn 
to  the  doctor's  account  and  read  the  lancet- 
tike  words,  and  his  telling,  persistent  use  of 
"you  .  .  .  now,  yours  .  .  ."  Matthew 
says,  "All  mourners  shall  be  comforted," 
and  the  suggestion  of  the  Comforter  is  a 
real  beatitude,  but  Luke  forcefully  puts  it: 
"Blessed  are  you,  crying  just  now,  for  you 
will  stop  crying,  and  you  will  laugh  I" 

In  a  corresponding  verse  in  each  account 
there  are  six  verbs  or  verb-phrases  descrip- 
tive of  the  course  of  the  haters  of  Christ's 
friends.  First  is  Luke's  "hate,"  inactive; 
then  the  active  "reproach"  of  both  writers 
(Authorized,  in  Matthew,  "revile").  Mat- 
thew then  adds  the  bitter  "persecute,"  and 
Luke  remarks,  "They  separate  you  from 
their  coterie,"  an  act  intended  as  a  last 
insult,  but  really  being  a  supreme  compli- 
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ment  Tlie  last  pair  are  Luke's  phrase, 
"They  throw  your  name  about  from  mouth 
to  mouth,  as  a  despised  byword/'  and  Mat- 
thew's more  inclusive  statement,  "They  say 
everything  bad  about  you,  lying." 

The  Christian's  disregard  of  these  actions 
is  suggested  in  the  following  verse  in  each 
account,  where  only  three  verbs  answer  the 
other  six.  Both  say,  "Bejoice,"  one  adding, 
"And  be  exceedingly  glad,"  and  the  other 
telling  us  to  fairly  "leap  and  skip  for  joy." 

"The  student  transferred  from  school  to 
life,  taken  from  a  life  of  learning  and  sent 
out  to  work" — ^that  is  the  theme  of  the  New 
Testament  story  of  Christ's  appointment  of 
the  twelve,  brought  out  by  two  words,  "dis- 
ciple" and  "apostle." 

The  word  "disciple"  occurs  many  times 
in  the  passages  which  tell  of  this  incident. 
Jesus  had  a  great  following,  as  Teacher,  of 
those  who  wanted  to  learn  his  ideas.  But 
the  word  "apostle"  is  not  found  so  fre- 
quently. The  apostles  were  sent  out  for  an 
important  work,  but  a  hard  task.  Many 
people  were  soon  found  satisfied  to  eat  the 
miraculously  provided  food,  and  even  to  feed 
on  the  spiritual  Bread  of  Life,  but  few  there 
were  whom  Christ  knew  to  be  really  worthy 
of  his  calling  and  willing  to  go  at  his  send- 
ing. 

"Disciple" — ^from  the  Latin — means  "pu- 
pil," but  "apostle" — ^it  is  the  Greek  word 
itself  in  English  letters — ^means  "one  sent 
out."  Its  equivalent  from  the  Latin  is 
"missionary,"  rightly  indicating  one  sent  of 
God.  A  host  of  us  may  enroll  in  Christ's 
school,  and  receive  individual  instruction 
suited  to  our  varying  needs,  but  on  one's 
fingers,  in  comparison,  one  may  number 
those  worthy  and  willing  to  be  sent.  There 
were  a  multitude  of  disciples;  only  twelve 
were  called  to  be  apostles;  of  those  only 
eleven  succeeded;  even  then,  only  three  were 
really  intimate  with  the  Christ-life.  Yet  all 
might  have  been  as  all  of  us  may  be. 

In  Luke's  second  chapter  we  may  thus 
translate  the  first  words  of  Simeon  as  he 
"blessed  God,"  after  seeing  the  "consolation 
of  Israel,"  the  Christ-child:  "You  are  now 
liberating  your  slave,  O  Master!"  The  last 
word  is  our  word  "  despot."  As  it  originally 
meant  an  unrestricted  master,  the  early 
Greeks  applied  it  only  to  the  gods.  In  the 
New  Testament,  however,  it  is  used  eil^er 
of  God  or  man,  &ve  of  the  ten  times  it  is 
used  being  applied  to  the  master  of  a  house- 


hold. This  verse  is  one  of  only  two  in  the 
New  Testament  in  which  the  Revised  Version 
does  not  change  the  authorized  translation 
to  "Master."  And  the  verb  used,  literally 
"to  loosen  from,"  is  the  one  which  was  in 
use  as  the  technical  term  for  the  manumis- 
sion of  slaves.  Simeon  did  not  use  the  im- 
perative form  of  the  verb,  which  appears  in 
our  English  translations,  but  he  calmly 
addrest  the  Master  in  whose  service  his  life 
had  been  lived,  realizing  that  this  view 
of  the  "Lord's  Anointed"  was  the  first  step 
in  his  liberation  from  this  life  of  servitude 
to  a  life  of  freedom.  His  was  a  sane  and 
Christly  view  of  death.  "You  are  bringing 
me  from  bond-service  to  manumission." 

Many  of  our  English  words  must  do 
double  service.  This  often  weakens  the 
word,  and  it  invariably  makes  difficult  the 
task  of  ascertaining  the  nice  distinctions 
between  kindred  but  not  identical  thoughts. 
Each  of  a  host  of  words  in  our  modem 
tongue  includes  various  shades  of  difference, 
which  the  language  of  the  New  Testament 
emphasizes  by  the  use  of  different  terms. 
An  example  of  this  is  our  verb  "to  know." 
The  author  of  the  letter  to  the  Hebrews,  in 
the  closing  verses  of  chapter  ei^t,  quotes 
from  Jeremiah,  and  there  in  verse  eleven 
occurs  the  word  "know,"  translating  the 
thought  of  two  Greek  verbs.  The  prophet 
harks  back  to  the  time  when  every  man 
taught  his  fellow  citizens  and  brothers,  urging 
them,  "Come,  know  the  Lord."  The  verb 
means  to  examine'  until  you  learn  to  know. 
Socrates  and  other  wise  philosophers  used  to 
say,  "Brother  man,  spend  time  in  introspec- 
tion, learn  about  your  inner  self — 'know 
thyself!'" — ^and  the  familiar  proverb  con- 
tained not  only  the  same  verb  but  the  identi- 
cal imperative  form  that  is  written  here. 
The  time  that  the  mournful  prophet  looks 
back  to  was  a  time  when  men  had  to  say  to 
other  men,  "Examine  the  Lord  and  learn  to 
know  him."  But  in  the  time  to  which  the 
prophet  looks  forward  all  will  be  different. 
He  rejoices  that  then  men  will  not  speak 
thus,  "for  all  men  shall  know  the  Lord." 
Thus  runs  the  quotation.  "Shall  know" — a 
future  tense,  we  remark,  standing  for  a 
present  in  the  to-morrow  of  the  seer's  vision. 
But  the  Greek  has  a  form  which  came  from 
classical  times  as  a  perfect  tense.  The  ex- 
planation need  not  be  sought  afar,  however. 
For,  after  all,  the  perfect  is  merely  the  re- 
sult now,  to-day,  of  the  action  then,  yester- 
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daj.  This  perfect  tense  is  from  an  obsolete 
verb,  rarely  used  even  hj  pioneer  Homeri 
which  signified  "to  see."  "I  saw  yesterday, 
I  know  to-day."  Thus  runs  the  philosophy 
of  this  verb.  "On  ihat  glad  day,  to-mor- 
row," sings  the  prophet,  "all  shall  have  seen 
the  Lord,  and  reflected  on  him,  in  the  still 
hours;  and  they  will  know  him  as  they  know 
a  friend." 

May  our  prayer  be:  "Dear  Master,  help 
me  to  do  my  share  in  bringing  the  time  when 
men  need  not  say  to  other  men,  'Gome, 
friend,  I  jwould  introduce  you  to  another 
Friend  of  mine,  the  Lord.  Meet  him,  and 
learn  to  know  him.'  For  all  will  have  seen 
him,  and  will  be  acquainted  with  him,  old 
friends  together,  God  and  folks." 

In  Heb.  9:7,  the  author  writes  of  the  high 
priest  sacrificing  annually  "for  himself  and 
for  the  errors  of  the  people."  One  thinker 
calls  "error"  a  softened  term  for  sin,  but 
the  Greek  is  not  quite  so  generous,  as  if 
passing  over  faults  with  a  smile  or  a  shrug 
be  generosity.  To  form  this  verb  the  Greek 
compounds  a  form  from  the  root  of  the  verb, 
"to  know"  —  the  one  first  named  in  the 
preceding  paragraphs,  "to  learn  to  know" 
with  a  negative  prefix.  "Sins  of  ignorance" 
might  be  a  good  rendition  of  the  word,  or 
"Unnoticed  sins." 

Cruel  humanity  deliberately  commits  many 
sins,  all  too  wittingly,  and  God  is  unspeak- 
ably merciful  to  forgive.  But  besides  this, 
every  year,  through  the  high  priest,  he  for- 
gave the  people  for  the  sins  they  had  com- 
mitted and  knew  not  of;  finally,  once  for 
all  eternity,  through  our  High  Priest,  he 
forgave  us  for  the  sins  of  our  ignorance 
which,  in  our  exceeding  dulness  of  percep- 
tion, we  have  not  seen,  for  which  therefore 
we  do  not  beg  specific  forgiveness.  For  one 
sin  we  ask  forgiveness,  and  receive  it; 
another,  we  blindly  commit  and  unthinkingly 
leave  behind,  but  still  the  forgiveness  is 
extended. 

In  any  language  or  any  country  many 
words  will  acquire  special  meanings  under- 
stood only  by  those  who  are  familiar  with 
local  customs  and  conditions.  There  are  a 
multitude  of  such  words  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment; the  one  I  mention  here  is  perhaps 
not  the  most  remarkable,  but  it  may  furnish 
a  helpful  thought.  The  frequent  New  Testa- 
ment idea  of  ministering  or  supplying  has 
in  it  much  more  than  the  English  words 
necessarily  imply.    More  instances  might  be 


brought,  but  three  passages  in  which  the 
same  word  or  a  compound  is  used  are  these: 
"He  that  supplieth  seed  for  the  sower,  .  . 
shall  supply  your  seed  for  sowing"  (2  Cor. 
9:10);  "He  that  supplieth  to  you  the 
Spirit"  (Gal.  3:6);  and  "The  str«igth 
which  God  supplieth"  (1  Peter  4:11).  The 
word  that  Paul  and  Peter  used  here  had 
originated  several  centuries  before  New 
Testament  times,  under  circumstances  which 
caused  it  to  furnish  a  graphic  picture  to 
Greek  readers,  at  least.  In  this  case,  as  in 
others,  we  can  not  say  that  the  New  Testa- 
ment writer  was  thinking  of  all  the  possi- 
bilities of  every  word  which  he  used,  but 
here  and  elsewhere  the  words  in  question  did 
hold  their  special  significance  long  after  the 
particular  customs  which  gave  them  birth  or 
prominence  had  died. 

The  Athenians  had  a  series  of  duties  cor- 
responding in  a  measure  to  our  "civil 
service."  They  formed  also,  in  a  way,  a 
kind  of  "  graduated  income  tax,"  for  most  of 
these  only  the  more  wealthy  Athenians  were 
called  upon  to  perform  as  being  better  able 
to  serve  their  State.  One  of  these  duties 
was  to  be  a  "choregus,"  to  hire  and  cos- 
tume a  chorus  of  Athenian  lads  or  lasses,  or 
perchance  old  men,  for  the  tragedians  to 
use  in  their  dramatic  contests.  The  drama 
was  a  potent  influence  in  Athenian  life.  Its 
origin  was  religious,  it  entered  into  the  great 
national  festivals,  its  subjects  were  popular, 
and  nearly  every  one  saw  the  productions  of 
the  wonderful  tragedies  when  the  greatest 
tragedians  the  world  has  ever  seen  competed 
for  prizes.  Into  this  public  duty  of  furnish- 
ing a  chorus  there  entered  keen  competition. 
To  have  the  one  topic  of  conversation  after 
the  marvelous  productions,  as  the  eitlsens 
mingled  and  talked  them  over,  the  grace  of 
the  chorus,  the  richness  of  their  costumes, 
the  skill  of  song  and  movement  acquired  only 
by  long  practise — ^it  does  not  surprize  us  that 
the  Athenian  plutocrats  strove  to  have  all 
this  said  of  their  own  choruses.  And  so 
the  word  which  signified  the  furnishing  of  a 
chorus  came  to  imply  a  furnishing  with 
profuse  magnificence  by  one  who  was  able 
to  give  the  best  without  suggestion  of 
restraint. 

The  technical  word  applied  to  this  duty 
is  the  word  used  in  the  three  verses  quoted 
above.  Not  sparingly  will  seed  be  supplied 
for  our  sowing;  abundantly  will  the  Spirit 
be  supplied  to  us;  strength  for  our  duties 
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God  win  very  freely  give  out  of  his  vast 
store  of  strength  and  ability.  Even  more 
aiudous  than  the  Athenians  were  to  be 
praised  for  their  lavish  liberality  is  God 
anxioas  to  have  it  said  that  he  iias  supplied 
us  strength  and  the  Holy  Spirit  far  more 
abundantly  than  we  could  even  hope  for. 

The  final  word  of  the  Golden  Bule,  as 
Luke  records  it  (6:31)  is  much  less  expres- 
sive in  the  English  than  in  the  original.  The 
adverb  which  is  turned  into  the  English 
'^ likewise"  is  akin  to  an  adjective  which 
indicates  perfect  agreement,  perfect  accor- 
dance. Not  merely  as  we  would  have  others 
do  to  us  are  we  charged  to  do  to  them,  but 
"just  as  yon  wish  that  men  would  do  to 
you,  do  to  them  in  exactly  the  same  manner 
and  to  an  equal  extent."  That  is  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Master's  vision. 

We  of  the  English  language  spoil  many  of 
our  words  by  giving  them  too  much  to  do. 
"Love/'  a  word  well-nigh  sacred  to  so  many, 
has  crowded  within  its  circle  of  influence  so 
many  feelings,  some  holy  and  some  base,  that 
it  is  sometimes  with  much  trouble  that  we 
find  the  real  heart-word  itself.  Perhaps  all 
of  the  variants  which  may  justly  claim  a 
right  here  may  be  grouped  under  two  kinds 
of  love — a  passion-love  and  a  reason-love. 

Some  languages,  among  them  the  Greek, 
use  different  words  for  these  different  kinds 
of  love,  instead  of  one,  as  our  language  does. 
A  wdl-known  example  of  this  is  in  John's 
report  of  the  conversation  between  Christ 
and  Peter.  The  Master  asked:  "Peter,  do 
you  know  that  you  love  mef  Is  your  affec- 
tion for  me  deep-rooted  f  Do  you  truly  love 
mef"     And  impetuous  Peter   cried  back: 


"  Why,  Lord,  I  adore  you  I  I  am  passionately 
devoted  to  you  I  You  know  I  love  you! "  But 
again  the  Master  asked  the  question,  still 
using  the  finer  verb,  and  again  Peter  af- 
firmed his  passionate  devotion.  Then  Jesus 
used  Peter's  own  word,  and  John  records: 
"Peter  was  grieved  because  this  third  time 
he  said,  'Do  you  passionately  love  mef ' " 

The  theme  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is 
this  thoughtful,  reasoning,  tho  none  the  less 
genuine,  love.  It  is  this  love  that  Jesus 
commanded  his  hearers  to  bestow  upon  per- 
sonal enemies  and  neighbors,  as  he  delivered 
his  wonderful  mountain-sermon.  We  are 
not  asked  to  like  every  one,  nor  to  give  to 
every  one  the  same  affection  that  we  bestow 
upon  our  wives,  our  mothers,  our  fathers. 
But  the  love  that  is  begotten  by  the  realiza- 
tion that  you  are  not  God's  only  child,  and 
which  consequently  involuntarily  flows  from 
your  heart  to  the  heart  of  every  other  indi- 
vidual— ^this  is  the  love  which  he  enjoins. 

The  relation  of  this  love  to  moral  law  is 
clearly  shown  in  the  accounts  of  that  wonder- 
ful sermon.  Law  says,  "Do  not  kill";  love 
says,  "Anger  is  near  kin  to  murder."  Law 
says,  "Worship  God";  love  says,  "The  wor- 
ship of  a  heart  hard  toward  its  neighbor 
is  unavailing  with  God."  Law  says,  "Be 
pure  in  the  sight  of  all  the  world";  love 
says,  "As  you  think,  so  you  are."  Law 
says,  "Love  your  neighbor";  love  says, 
"Every  one  is  your  neighbor,  if  you  are 
close  to  God,  for  God  is  close  to  every  one." 

As  Paul  sums  it  up  in  the  tenth  verse  of 
the  thirteenth  chapter  of  his  letter  to  the 
people  in  Borne,  "The  complement  of  law 
is  love." 


COMMENT  AND  OUTLOOK 

By  Our  London  Coerespondent 


The  Future  of  Palestine 
Ma.  Balph  Dabunoton,  F.B.GjS.,  who 
^has  traveled  widely  in  the  East,  has  been 
reminding  us  that  Palestine  has  always  been 
the  world's  battle-fleld.  Nation  after  nation 
has  gained  possession  of  it,  held  it  for  a 
time,  and  then  yielded  to  a  more  powerful 
claimant.  The  Egyptians  and  Babylonians, 
the  Greek  and  the  Boman  empires — all  held 
Palestine  for  a  season,  only  to  retire  in  the 
end.  The  only  British  king  who  left  En- 
gland for  foreign  lands  (I.  e.,  until  King 
George  visited  India)  was  Bichard  CkBur  de 


Lion,  who  ^ent  forth  to  possess  Jerusalem. 
When  the  British  gave  up  Palestine,  Napo- 
leon entered  it,  only  to  say  as  he  lay  a-dying 
on  St.  Helena:  "It  was  not  that  I  ever 
went  to  Moscow ;  it  was  not  Wellington  and 
Bliicher  who  4)roke  me  on  the  battle-fleld  of 
Waterloo;  it  was  that  I  ever  ventured  into 
the  Holy  Land — that  was  the  beginning  of 
my  end."  With  regard  to  the  present  con- 
flict, Mr.  Darlington  holds  the  popular  opin- 
ion that  the  Jew  is  Anally  to  come  into  pos- 
session of  his  own  land  again,  and  live  under 
a  British  protectorate.  He  believes  that  under 
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staible  gOTemment  the  wealth  of  the  land 
would  develop  amazingly,  and  that  a  settle- 
ment, such  as  he  looks  forward  to,  would 
prove  the  solution  of  the  Jewish  question. 
One  feels  that  at  best  it  would  be  only  a 
partial  solution,  for  comparatively  few  West- 
ern Jews  either  wish  to  go  to  Palestine  or 
would  make  a  success  in  an  Eastern  setting. 
But  one  agrees  with  Mr.  Darlington  that  a 
new  Palestine,  under  British  protection, 
would  unite  the  old  world  and  the  new  in  an 
era  of  peace,  good-will,  and  prosperity,  such 
as  humanity  has  never  known  before. 

The  Tragic  Passing  of  a  Great  Scholar 

The  mournful  news  that  Professor  James 
Hope  Moulton,  of  Manchester  University 
and  Didsbury  Methodist  College,  died  from 
the  effects  of  exposure  in  an  open  boat,  con- 
sequent upon  the  torpedoing  of  the  vessel 
on  which  he  was  homeward  bound  from  In- 
dia, was  received  with  deep  horror  and  regret 
throughout  the  Free  Churches,  and  in  many 
circles  beyond.  Professor  Moulton  was  one 
of  the  foremost  scholars  of  our  time.  A  con- 
summate master  of  Hellenistic  Greek,  his 
Grammar  of  New  Testament  Greek,  of 
which,  unfortunately,  only  one  volume  has 
been  published,  and  the  Vocabulary  of  the 
GreeJc  Testament,  in  which  he  collaborated 
with  Professor  Milligan,  of  Glasgow,  will 
take  rank  as  standard  works  for  long  days 
to  come.  His  Femley  Lectures  on  Beligion 
and  Beligions  form  the  most  inspiring  mis- 
sionary, apologetic  that  could  possibly  be  put 
in  the  hands  of  critical  and  educated  lay- 
men, and  his  interest  in  comparative  religion 
led  him  to  specialize  in  the  study  of  Zoroas- 
trianism,  which  he  made  the  subject  of  his 
Hit>bert  Lectures.  In  a  profoundly  moving 
letter  to  Dr.  Moulton's  brother,  Dr.  Bendd 
Harris,  who  was  his  shipmate  on  the  fateful 
voyage,  tells  how  the  end  came.  For  more 
than  three  long  days  the  heroic  scholar  had 
toiled  at  the  oar,  speaking  wordis  of  comfort 
and  cheer,  and  helping  to  commit  the  dead 
to  the  waves,  himself  steadily  growing  weaker 
all  the  time,  "till  he  finally  collapsed  on  the 
fourth  day.  "He  passed  very  rapidly  at  the 
end,"  'writes  Dr.  Rendel  Harris,  "and  was 
gone  before  I  could  get  to  him.  His  body 
was  lying  on  the  edge  of  the  boat,  and  I 
kissed  him  for  you  all  and  said  some  words 
of  love  which  he  was  past  hearing  outward- 
ly.'' A  distinguished  scholar,  coming  of  a 
family  of  scholars,  a  loyal  Methodist,  and  a 


true  and  beloved  minister  of  Jesus  Christ, 
his  large-heartedness  and  warm  human  sym- 
pathy endeared  him  to  all  he  came  into  con- 
tact with.  As  professor  at  Manchester  Uni- 
versity he  exercised  a  powerful  influence 
upon  student  life,  and  he  was  the  most  origi- 
nal and  suggestive  of  theological  lecturers 
and  tutors. 

China's  Great  Moral  Victory 

Almost  exactly  three-quarters  of  a  century 
have  elapsed  since  the  late  Lord  Shaftesbury 
first  protested  against  the  opium4raffic  from 
India  to  China,  and  ten  years  have  passed 
since  England  determined  to  cease  the  traffic 
by  a  gradual  process,  conditional  upon 
China's  ceasing  the  native  growth  of  opium. 
This  compact  has  ibeen  kept,  and  to-day 
England  is  free  at  last  from  all  participation 
in  a  degrading  traffic.  What  makes  this 
long-striven-for  result  a  moral  victory  is  the 
attitude  of  China.  The  determination  with 
which  the  Chinese  have  grappled  with  the  evil 
may  well  take  rank  among  the  wonders  of 
history.  Those  who  knew  China  most  in- 
timately asserted  at  one  time  that  the  ruin 
of  will-power  brought  about  by  the  use  of 
opium  was  so  widespread  as  to  preclude  all 
hope  of  reform.  Tet  wheh  the  challenge 
thrown  out  by  the  resolution  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1906,  and  enforced  by  the  mes- 
sage of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  was 
put  before  the  Chinese  nation,  it  was  taken 
up,  not  by  the  reformers  and  elect  souls 
merely,  but  by  all  classes  and  ranks — taken 
up  so  vigorously  that  4;o-day  the  impossible 
is  an  accomplished  fact,  and  Christian  coun- 
tries are  put  to  shame  for  their  weak  and 
dilatory  methods  of  dealing  with  national 
evils. 

"India  is  Watching" 

In  an  interesting  article  in  The  Christian 
World  (London),  Rev.  J.  Ireland  Hasler,  of 
Serampore,  describes  the  effect  of  the  war 
upon  the  Indian  mind.  The  Indian  peasant 
knows  that  we  are  in  the  throes  of  a  world- 
war,  for,  owing  to  the  dislocation  of  trade, 
life  has  been  very  hard.  Everything«he  wants 
to  buy  is  dear,  and  everything  he  has  to  sell 
is  cheap,  so  the  shadow  of  war  'has  fallen 
black  and  menacing  across  remote  and  scat- 
tered Indian  communities,  to  which  news 
comes  slowly  and,  for  the  most  part,  in  sorely 
garbled  form.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
the  disloyal  among  the  "babus"  were  in- 
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dined,  during  the  earlier  stages  of  the  war, 
to  plaj  upon  the  ignorance  and  credulity  of 
common  folk,  and  magnify  German  successes. 
Thus  in  a  country  town  people  had  come  to 
believe  that  practically  the  whole  of  Bussia 
was  in  the  possession  of  the  enemy,  and  tem- 
porary panics  occurred  here  and  there.  The 
Oovemment,  aided  by  English  college  pro- 
fessors and  very  notably  by  the  missionaries, 
soon  restored  confidence,  and  India's  mag- 
nificent loyalty  and  her  generous  gifts  of 
men  and  money,  motor-ambulances,  hospital- 
ships,  and  comforts  for  the  troops  showed 
how  completely  the  propaganda  of  a  few 
rebels  had  failed.  Needless  to  say,  the  war 
brought  bitter  perplexity  to  the  hearts  of 
many  of  the  native  Christians,  who  can  not 
understand  how  the  profest  followers  of 
the  Prince  of  Peace  can  engage  in  deadly 
conflict,  one  against  the  other.  Here,  again, 
the  tact  and  wisdom  of  the  missionaries  did 
much,  and,  once  the  situation  was  made  clear, 
dismay  and  bewilderment  were  allayed.  Non- 
Christian  Indian  writers  naturally  inter- 
preted the  war  as  the  collapse  of  Christian- 
ity, and  a  recent  book  by  an  Indian  gentle- 
man, The  Boot  Cause  of  the  Great  War, 
throws  a  revealing  light  upon  the  working  of 
the  Eastern  mind.  The  author  finds  the 
cause  of  the  war  in  the  Darwinian  theory  of 
the  survival  of  the  fittest,  adopted  as  a  prin- 
ciple of  conduct,  and  claims  that  the  new 
light  which  alone  can  dissipate  the  darkness 
of  materialism  must  be  sought  in  the  East, 
where  ideals  of  selflessness,  altruism,  charity, 
and  mercy  prevail.  The  only  answer  to  such 
a  contention  is,  as  Mr.  Hasler  rightly  points 
out,  a  practical  one.    It  is  up  to  us  to  diow 


to  the  nations  of  the  Empire  that  Christian- 
ity has  not  lost  its  power  by  making  its  ideals 
operative  in  our  national  and  social  life. 

Babylon  in  the  Talmud 

In  view  of  present-day  events,  a  new  in- 
terest attaches  to  the  history  of  Babylon — 
that  great  empire  which,  like  so  many  before 
and  after  her,  crusht  and  destroyed  weaker 
nations  in  her  insane  lust  of  aggrandizement, 
only  to  be  overtaken  by  disaster  in  the  end. 
Mr.  Julius  J.  Price,  writing  in  The  Exposi- 
tory Times  (London),  has  some  interesting 
notes  upon  anti-Babylonian  sentiment  in  the 
Talmud,  showing  how  deeply  the  oppression 
of  Babylon  had  bitten  into  the  consciousness 
of  a  conquered  people.  One  of  the  reasons 
given  in  the  Talmud  why  the  Jews  had  to 
be  banished  to  Babylon,  rather  than  to  any 
other  part  of  the  world,  is  that  Babylon  is 
''as  deep  as  hell,''  and  therefore  a  fit  place 
for  the  purifying  of  Israel.  As  soon  as  an 
Israelite  comes  near  Babylon  he  must  utter  a 
curse,  because  a  vulture  stands  in  Babylonia 
looking  at  Israel  and  desiring  to  devour  her 
— ^which,  of  course,  is  a  figurative  way  of 
saying  that  Babylon  always  had  an  eye 
toward  the  conquest  of  the  Jews.  The  Baby- 
lonians are  depicted  as  "  flat -heads,"  void  of 
all  sense  and  morality — a  nation  of  thieves 
and  robbers.  So  great  was  the  hatred  of  the 
Jew  for  Babylon  that  even  the  synagogs 
found  in  that  country  were  regarded  as  of 
no  consequence,  and  when,  after  the  restora- 
tion of  the  second  temple,  the  first-fruits 
were  brought  to  Palestine  from  all  quarters, 
the  first-fruits  of  Babylonia  were  not  ac- 
cepted. 
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M«y  4. — ^French  capture  Craonne  with  about  800 
prisoners.  Britisn  transport  Tranaylvania  sunk 
by  submarine,  with  loss  of  413  lives. 

6. — ^In  two  dajs'  fighting,  French  take  nearly 
an  of  the  Chemin  des  Dames  and  6,100 
prisoners. 

10. — ^Allied  forces  make  and  hold  important 
gains  on  Macedonian  front. 

11. — ^British  take  Roeux  and  part  of  Bullecourt, 
with  700  prisoners. 

14. — Zeppelin  L-22  destroyed  in  North  Sea  by 
British  aircraft. 

15. — Italians  begin  offensive  on  Julian  front,  in 
two  days  taking  8,875  prisoners,  a  mountain 
batterr  and  thirty  machine  guns.  Allied  at- 
tacks in  Macedonia  make  extensive  gains  against 
Bulgars. 


16. — ^American  naval  forces  reported  to  have 
reached  war  zone  May  4. 

17. — British  complete  occupation  of  Bullecourt 
after  two  weeks'  fighting. 

19. — ^Nicaragua  and  Honduras  sever  diplomatic 
relations  with  Germany. 

21. — ^French  and  British  make  new  gains  on 
Western  front  with  over  1,100  prisoners. 

24. — Italians  advance  two  miles  toward  Trieste 
on  a  five-mile  front,  taking  9,000  prisoners. 

26. — Italian  offensive  continues  with  total  cap- 
tures to  date  of  22,419  prisoners,  while  the 
Austrians  claim  over  13.000  Italian  prisoners. 
German  air-raid  (over  Dover)  kills  76  and  in- 
jures 174. 

27. — ^Austrians  lose  more  trenches  to  Italians 
west  of  Jamiano,  with  1,200  prisoners  and 
eleven  guns. 


*We  will  continue  this  digest  till  the  end  of  the  war. 
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No  duty  can  be  duly  appreciated  or  duly  discharged  unless  the  facts 

which  impose  it  are  fully  known  to  those  summoned  to  it.    Our  peace-loving 

democracy  is  now  forced  into  war  by  a  mighty  military 

The  National  Daly  power,  to  overcome  which  our  utmost  energy  must  be  ex- 

o£  the  Church      erted,  every  one  of  us  contributing  his  or  her  part. 

Both  an  imperfect  preparedness  for  the  gigantic  task 
and  the  astounding  mass  of  ignorance  of  the  facts  that  impose  it  make  it  im- 
perative on  every  preacher  so  to  inform  himself  that  he  may  fully  inform  his 
hearers  and  urge  them  to  their  corresponding  duty. 

What  makes  it  the  duty  of  every  citizen  t  Not  merely  the  summons  of  our 
President,  nor  the  corresponding  call  of  Congress,  but  the  naked  fact  pro- 
claimed by  each,  that  a  war  which  they  had  done  their  utmost  to  avert  "has 
been  thrust  upon  us"  by  a  lawless  autocracy.  Religion,  as  well  as  patriotism, 
makes  it  a  duty  to  curb  aggressors  on  God-given  human  rights.  The  execu- 
tioner of  public  justice  discharges  a  divine  function,  says  Paul :  "He  is  a  min- 
ister of  God :  he  beareth  not  the  sword  in  vain"  (Roul  13 : 4).  For  a  common 
criminal  the  sheriff,  for  a  criminal  government  the  army,  is  God's  authorized 
commissary. 

Some  otherwise  right-minded  people,  quite  willing  to  have  the  sheriff  put 
a  common  felon  in  prison,  protest  against  employing  an  army  to  put  a  felonious 
autocracy  under  bonds  to  keep  the  peace.  It  is  doubtless,  as  they  say,  "more 
Christian  to  suffer  wrong  than  to  do  wrong";  utterly  false  to  add,  "war  is 
never  right,  but  always  wrong."  Must  right  ever  yield  to  might  rather  than 
resist  t  These  amiable  but  trying  brethren  take  too  much  on  themselves,  stand- 
ing out  against  the  immense  majority  of  Christian  people  in  face  of  the  his- 
torical fact  that  only  by  armed  resistance  to  armed  tyrants  have  the  most 
precious  rights  of  humanity  been  vindicated  and  established  in  security. 

**  For  Bight  and  Might,  disaatrous  feud, 
Must  ever  clash  as  armed  foes. 
And  this  be  true  till  time  shaU  close, 
That  principles  are  rained  in  blood." 

War  is  always  an  awful  evil,  not  always  wrong.  There  are  evils  more 
awful,  which  only  war  can  avert  and  end.  Imagine  the  domination  of  man- 
kind by  the  autocracy  responsible  for  permitting  the  slaughter  of  a  million 
peaceful  Armenians  by  its  vassal  Turks;  guilty  of  the  massacres,  spoliation, 
starvation,  enslavement  wreaked  on  little  Belgium,  despite  its  treaty  to  re- 
spect her  neutrality ;  guilty  also  of  a  terrorist  campaign  of  systematic  murder, 
arson,  and  pillage  in  Prance  till  arrested  by  the  battle  of  the  Marne.  Against 
this  foe,  not  in  hate  but  through  inescapable  duty,  religion  calls  humanity  to 
a  holy  war  that  shall  make  forever  impossible  such  desecration  of  the  holiest 
sanctities.  Such  is  the  foe  that  "has  thrust  upon  us,"  as  our  President  de- 
clared, the  awful  evil  of  war.  Such  are  the  facts,  as  unimpeachable  as  any  in 
the  world's  history,  that  make  it  a  Christian  duty  to  meet  its  challenge  so 
effectively  as  to  realize  the  ancient  vision,  "Nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword 
against  nation,  neither  shall  they  learn  war  any  more"  (Isa.  2:4). 

A  message  with  that  end  in  view  comes  from  the  Federal  Council  of  the 
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Churches  of  Christ  in  America  in  special  session  at  Washington,  May  8-9, 
1917 ;  one  hundred  and  fifty  representative  leaders  of  the  Protestant  Church 
being  present.  The  message  summarizes  the  President's  historic  statement  to 
Congress,  April  2,  of  the  facts  that  forced  the  nation  into  war.  It  pledges  him 
the  support  and  allegiance  of  the  churches  "in  unstinted  measure.''  The  in- 
quiry, *^What  is  the  mission  of  the  Church  in  this  hour  of  crisis  and  danger?" 
it  answers  thus:  "It  is  to  bring  all  that  is  done  or  planned  in  the  nation's 
name  to  the  test  of  the  mind  of  Christ."  Recognizing  that  not  all  of  us  in- 
terpret that  mind  alike  on  one  i)oint,  it  affirms  (1)  that  "most  of  us  believe 
that  the  love  of  all  men  which  Christ  enjoins  demands  that  we  defend  with 
all  the  power  given  us  the  sacred  rights  of  humanity";  (2)  that  "we  are  all 
at  one  in  loyalty  to  our  country  and  whole-hearted  devotion  to  her  service." 

"  As  citizens,"  it  says,  "  of  a  peace-loving  nation,  we  abhor  war.  We  have  long  striven 
to  secure  the  judicial  settlement  of  all  international  disputes.  But  since,  in  spite  of  every 
effort,  war  has  come,  we  are  grateful  that  the  ends  to  which  we  are  committed  are  such  as 
we  can  approve.  To  vindicate  the  principles  of  righteousness  and  the  inviolability  of  faith 
between  nation  and  nation;  to  safeguard  the  right  of  all  the  people&t,  great  and  small 
alike,  to  live  their  life  in  freedom  and  peace ;  to  resist  and  overcome  the  forces  that  would 
prevent  the  union  of  the  nations  in  a  commonwealth  of  free  peoples  conscious  of  imity  in 
the  pursuit  of  ideal  ends — ^these  are  aims  for  which  every  one  of  us  may  lay  down  our  all, 
even  life  itself." 

The  special  duties  now  devolved  on  all  members  of  the  Church  of  Chrirt 
are  set  forth  in  many  particulars.  The  consecrated  spirit  of  the  whole  message 
comes  to  a  climax  in  its  close : 

"  To  such  service  we  would  summon  our  fellow  Christians  of  every  name.  In  this  spirit 
we  would  dedicate  ourselves  and  all  that  we  have  to  the  nation's  cause.  With  this  hope  we 
would  join  hands  with  all  men  of  good-will,  of  every  land  and  race,  to  rebuild  on  this  war- 
ridden  and  desolated  earth  the  commonwealth  of  mankind,  and  make  of  the  kingdoms  of  the 
world  the  kingdom  of  the  Christ." 

The  Council  also  took  memorable  action  on  social  questions  closely  related 
to  the  war.  It  declared  for  prohibition  of  intoxicants,  especially  in  view  of 
the  increasing  scarcity  of  food.  It  held  that,  when  the  physically  strong  are 
to  bear  the  brunt  of  battle,  the  financially  strong  should  shoulder  the  chief 
part  of  its  expenses.  If  necessary,  "profits  should  be  conscripted  to  the  far- 
thest, short  of  checking  production."  Our  industrial  standards  of  living 
wages,  hours  of  labor,  especially  of  women  and  children,  must  be  safeguarded. 
In  the  stress  and  strain  of  a  war  to  make  democracy  safe  and  strong  world- 
wide, the  spirit  of  democracy  must  be  conserved  and  strengthened.  Sound 
economies  should  be  encouraged,  extravagance  and  wastefulness  checked,  sim- 
ple Christian  living  practised. 

Among  our  practical  duties  the  Council  urges  these  also :  Maintain  close 
relations  with  the  army  and  navy  chaplains.  Sustain  and  reenforce  the  work 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  of  the  American  Bible  Society ;  watch  against  any  low- 
ering of  the  sex-standards  of  the  community,  and  the  entrance  of  the  social 
evil  into  the  mobilization  camps;  increase  the  membership  of  the  Red  Cross 
and  the  preparation  of  hospital  supplies;  larger  giving  for  war  relief  in 
Europe,  and  for  suffering  religious  bodies  in  Belgium  and  France ;  reform  all 
domestic  conditions  that  impair  health  and  vitality ;  strive  for  increased  pro- 
duction of  food,  a  war  measure  of  extreme  urgency. 

How  can  all  this  be  easily  accomplished  t  Only  by  a  national  organization, 
made  up  of  local  units  and  thousands  of  churches,  in  which  every  member  or 
adherent  bears  a  part  of  the  duty  of  the  whole  body.    This  is  the  effective  mo- 
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bilization  to  which  the  federated  churches  are  called.  Addressing  the  Coun- 
cil at  its  closing  session,  its  president,  Dr.  Frank  Mason  North,  said :  ^^Now  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Church  have  the  Christian  forces  of  a  nation 
been  thus  mobilized  for  a  great  work  of  service  on  a  national  and  international 
scale" — ^words  justified  by  the  determination  that  the  ship  just  launched  shall 
speedily  spread  all  her  sails  to  the  winds  of  God. 

By  proclamation,  May  18,  President  Wilson  summoned  -all  men  of  a  given 
age  to  register,  June  5,  for  such  service  during  the  war  as  they  may  be  selected 
for,  whether  in  line  of  battle  or  otherwise,  as  required  for  the  common  good. 
Said  he:  "It  is  not  €Ui  army  that  we  must  shape  and  train  for  war;  it  ifil  a 
nation.  To  this  end  our  people  must  draw  close  in  one  compact  front  against 
a  common  foe.  All  must  pursue  one  purpose."  Such  mobilization  for  team- 
work is  precisely  what  the  churches  are  called  to  by  the  Federal  Council  as 
their  immediate  duty  to  God,  our  country,  and  mankind.  No  recreants!  no 
slackers!  is  the  watchword  for  a  long  and  arduous  struggle  on  the  issue  of 
which  both  civilization  and  religion  are  now  at  stake. 


Fob  those  who  may  have  occasion  to  address  our  young  men  who  are  enlisting,  or  those 
preparing  for  active  service  at  the  front,  we  commend  the  sound  advice  given  by  the  late 
Lord  Kitchener,  which  was  a  last  word  to  the  men  of  the  British 
Kitchener  on  the        expeditionary  forces.    It  is  as  follows: 

Duty  of  the  Soldier  "You  have  to  perform  a  task  which  will  need  your  courage, 

your  energy,  and  your  patience. 

"Eemember  that  the  honor  of  the  British  Army  depends  on  your  individual  conduct. 

"It  will  be  your  duty  not  only  to  set  an  example  of  discipline  and  i)erfect  steadiness 
under  fire,  but  also  to  maintain  the  most  friendly  relations  with  those  whom  you  are  helping 
in  this  struggle. 

"  The  operations  in  which  you  will  be  engaged  will,  for  the  most  part,  tal^e  place  in  a 
friendly  country,  and  you  can  dor  your  own  country  no  better  service  than  in  showing  your- 
self in  France  and  Belgium  in  the  true  character  of  a  British  soldier  by  being  invariably 
courteous,  considerate,  and  kind. 

"Never  do  anything  likely  to  injure  or  destroy  property,  and  always  look  upon  rioting 
as  a  disgraceful  act. 

"  You  are  sure  to  meet  with  a  welcome,  and  to  be  trusted.  Your  conduct  must  justify 
that  welcome  and  that  trust. 

''Your  duty  can  not  be  done  unless  your  health  is  sound,  so  keep  constantly  on  your 
guard  against  any  excesses. 

"  In  this  new  experience  you  may  find  temptation  both  in  wine  and  women.  You  must 
entirely  resist  both  temptations,  and  while  treating  all  wom;en  with  perfect  courtesy  you 
should  avoid  any  intimacy." 

The  LiTERABY  Digest  announced  in  its  issue  for  May  19  that  the  United  States 
Government  had  come  to  Belgium's  relief,  and  that  aU  sums  of  money,  up  to  and  including 
May  31,  would  be  handed  over  to  Mr.  Hoover  to  meet  obligations  already  entered  into, 
and  that  after  that  date  no  further  contributions  would  b«  accepted.  As  the  public  is 
aware,  arrangements  have  been  completed  for  a  Government  loan  of  $75,000,000  to  be  used 
by  Mr.  Hoover's  Commission  for  the  immediate  needs  of  the  Belgian  people. 


It  is  not  as  easy  as  it  looks  to  preach  the  needed  thing.  Think  of  the  pastor  who  \» 
asked  to  "  preach  "  to  the  audiences  of  a  moving-picture  show  that  runs  Sunday  in  vidatioiL 
of  the  laws  of  the  ^tatel  He  who  would  be  heard  must  first  have  an  audience;  and  the 
audience  must  be  willing  to  listen.    But  think  of  the  perplexities  Savonarola  escaped  I 


The  October  issue  of  The  Beview  will  contain  a  number  of  notable  articles  on  various 
aspects  of  Luther's  life  and  work. 
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Clabence  Augustus  Barboub,  DJD.,  Rochester  Theological  Seminary,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


We  hear  not  a  little  aboat  crises  of  his- 
tory, about  strategic  movements  and  hours. 
Sometimes  the  expressions  are  cheaply  used 
and  have  little  meaning.  And  yet,  as  we  view 
the  path  along  which  mankind  has  come, 
there  have  been  days  of  peculiar  significance. 
The  time  for  the  transformation  of  Israel 
into  a  spiritual  sovereignty,  with  ihe  Mes- 
siali  as  its  head;  the  time  to  reform  the 
Church  in  head  and  members  by  the  Council 
of  Constance,  to  restore  the  Bible  and  the 
preaching  of  the  Word  to  the  people,  and  to 
preserve  one  evangelical  and  missionary 
Church  for  aU  the  ages;  the  time  to  make 
France  the  foremost  nation  of  Europe  by 
accepting  the  reforms  of  Calvin  and  Coligny 
and  by  cherishing  the  Hngaenots;  the  time 
for  the  Church  of  England,  by  cordial  wel- 
come of  the  reforms  of  Wyelif ,  of  the  Puri- 
tans, of  the  Wesleys,  to  unite  in  one  liberal 
and  effective  organization  a  church  for  the 
English-speaking  races;  the  time  for  Amer- 
ica, under  the  leadership  of  Washington  and 
Jefferson  and  of  the  nK)6t  enlightened  men. 
South  as  well  as  North,  to  abolish  slavery 
in  the  beginning  and  escape  the  bloodshed 
of  an  intersectional  war — surely  there  have 
been  times  of  crisis  none  more  crucial  than 
that  of  the  day  in  which  we  live.  History 
has  teemed  with  blunders  and  crimes,  and 
the  blunders  have  sometimes  been  quite  as 
disastrous  as  the  crimes.  This  is  the  only 
day  we  have— the  day  in  which  we  play  our 
part.  What  our  part  may  signify  in  the 
great  whole  we  may  not  understand,  but  we 
are  here  to  play  it,  and  now  is  our  time.  It 
is  (the  -minister  for  to-day  of  whom  we  speak. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  day  when  Christ 
gave  to  his  apostles  the  great  commission. 
The  nearly  two  thousand  years  have  wit- 
nessed notable  changes  in  many  directions. 
Nations  have  risen  and  fallen  into  decay. 
Social  and  political  conditions  have  been  so 
altered  as  hardly  to  be  recognizable  as  prod- 
ucts of  earlier  conditions.  The  little  tract 
of  earth  then  known  has  extended  its  boun- 


daries until  practically  the  whole  surface  of 
the  globe  is  familiar  to  the  school-boy's  eye. 
The  area  of  the  undiscovered  has  steadily 
contracted.  Among  the  changes,  by  no 
means  the  least  have  been  in  religious  con- 
ditions and  circiunsftances.  In  material  mat- 
ters, the  cause  of  the  kingdom  which  Christ 
came  to  establish  has  wonderfully  leapt 
forward.  Millions  of  people  are  enrolled 
as  members  or  communicants  of  Christian 
churches.  Hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
are  invested  in  church  property.  Enormous 
resources,  great  learning,  high  position  in  so- 
ciety— ^these  belong  to  the  cause  of  Christ 
in  its  outward  manifestation.  Church  spires 
pierce  the  sky  on  every  side.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  there  is  some  correspondence  be- 
tween the  appearance  and  the  reality,  the 
material  manifestation  and  its  spiritual  root. 
Upon  the  churches  the  eyes  of  the  world  are 
turned  as  representing  Christ's  cause,  and 
against  them  bolts  of  criticism  are  launched. 
Unfriendly,  hostile  criticism  ought  not  to 
surprize  us.  The  Master  warned  his  fol- 
lowers of  it:  "Wo  unto  you  when  all  men 
speak  well  of  you."  A  chorus  of  praise,  un- 
stinted and  unanimous,  would  be  our  worst 
condemnation.  The  world  which  crucified 
Christ,  because  his  teaching  and  life  were  so 
radically  opposed  to  its  desires  and  prac- 
tises, could  hardly  be  expected  to  applaud 
has  followers,  either  as  individuals  or  as  or- 
ganizations. Societies  which  are  engaged  in 
setting  the  world  right  have  undertaken  a  tads 
of  tremendous  difficulty,  and  must  be  pre- 
pared to  face  strictures  at  every  point,  their 
mistakes  and  frailties  being  unduly  magni- 
fied, while  their  good  is  evilly  spoken  of. 

But  we  may  not  dig  ourselves  into  the 
trenches  of  the  truth  we  represent,  saying 
that  because  we  are  loyal  to  truth,  therefore 
enemies  of  the  truth  hate  us;  that  because 
we  have  the  spirit  of  the  Crucified  One, 
therefore  the  same  world-elements  are  ar- 
rayed against  us  as  those  which  put  him  to 
death,  and  for  the  same  reason.    We  need 


^Addreei  at  Dr.  Bsrhonr's  insngurstion  as  president  of  the  Seminary. 
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to  look  to  ourBelves,  we  mlniffters,  we  teach- 
ers of  tlie  comiiig  ministry,  we  instructors 
of  those  who  are  to  lead  the  churches — ^we 
need  to  look  to  ourselves  in  searching  scru- 
tiny to  see  whether  we  have  drifted  at  all 
from  the  spirit  of  the  Master;  whether  we 
have  clearly  in  mind  the  qualities  and  char- 
acteristics necessary  for  the  minister  of  to- 
day, if  he  is  not  to  fall  short  in  hds 
leadership. 

I.  He  will  be  a  man  of  intellectual  alert- 
ness, of  wide  range  of  study  and  of  culture, 
much  given  to  mental  toiL 

In  a  description  of  Dr.  Alexander  Mac- 
laren,  of  Manchester,  it  is  said: 

''  He  left  little  to  chance.  His  preparation 
for  preaching  was  so  thorough  and  pains- 
taking that  there  was  only  the  nnallest  pos- 
sibility of  failure.  He  knew  exactly  what 
he  wanted  to  say,  tho  the  precise  lan- 
guage in  which  he  was  to  express  his 
Qiought  was  not  previously  settled  upon  and 
fixt  in  writing.  He  secured  this  unerring 
certainty  of  thought  and  expression  by  the 
unwearied  patience  and  unstinted  labor 
given  to  the  previous  study  and  meditation 
of  his  themes.  He  thus  acquired  an  opulent 
mind,  which  never  lacked  good  things  to  say, 
nor  words — the  right  words,  to  express 
them." 

Add  to  this  Dr.  Henry  Van  Dyke's  well- 
known  phrase,  **  To  think  without  oonf  u^on, 
clearly,"  and  you  have  characteristics  of 
mental  equipment  which  amply  reward  tread- 
ing the  way  of  long-continued  toil  to  gain — 
the  opulent  mind,  and  the  mind  which  thinks 
without  confusion,  clearly.  The  imperative 
demands  made  upon  the  thought,  the  sym- 
pathy, and  the  personal  energies  of  the 
Christian  minister  are  so  manifold  and  so 
pressing  that  he  must  hold  hdmself  strongly 
and  firmly  to  the  cultivation,  the  strengthen- 
ing, and  the  enriching  of  his  intellectual  life, 
if  he  is  to  be  worthy  of  his  high  calling. 
There  are  some  ministers  of  the  gospel  who 
seem  to  have  voluntarily  surrendered  all 
idea  of  specific  intellectual  growth.  The 
right  kind  of  preaching  demands  close,  con- 
secutive, and  prolonged  mental  effort.  It 
requires  the  exercise  of  all  the  higher  facul- 
ties of  the  mind,  reason,  judgment,  and 
inmgination.^  There  must  be  mental  com- 
prehensiveness to  see  the  truth  in  all  its 
phases  and  relations,  the  balancing  of  con- 
flicting views,  mental  patience,  candor,  and 
courage.  He  must  look  with  the  eye  of  the 
mind  directly  and  continuously  into  the  face 


and  heart  of  the  truth.  If  sermons  are  to 
commend  themselves  to  those  who  look  for 
substance  and  mental  quickening  in  what 
they  hear  and  read,  there  must  be  antece- 
dent, originating  mental  work. 

This  implies  wide  an4  constant  reading, 
study,  and  thought,  especially  in  the  age  in 
which  we  live,  when  the  pulpit  is  only  one 
of  many  agencies  which  minister  to  the  in- 
tellectual uplift  of  the  community.  Now,  if 
ever,  the  minister  should  be  a  man  of 
decided  mental  caliber,  and  should  give 
a  veracious  impression  of  wide,  liberal 
learning.   .   .   . 

Naturally,  and  necessarily,  there  Eihould  be 
warning  against  excess,  in  this  as  in  all 
else.  The  real  minister  of  Christ  will  not 
seclude  himself  permanently  in  the  study  or 
the  library,  enjoying  the  indulgence  of  his 
intellectual  exercise.  The  most  successful 
minister  of  the  present  day,  whoever  he  may 
be,  is  not  the  greatest  of  preachers,  or  the 
greatest  of  students,  or  the  greatest  of  pas- 
tors, but  the  one  who  with  God's  help  sue- 
ceedjB  best  in  maintaining  the  highest  aver- 
age in  the  manifold  duties  of  his  portion. 
There  is  such  a  thing  as  the  preacher  en- 
joying his  own  rhetorical  style,  his  fine  sug- 
gestiveness,  his  nice  discriminations  of 
thought,  without  noticing  that  many  of  his 
hearers  have  utterly  failed  to  comprehend 
him.  Suggestive  is  the  story  of  St.  Bernard. 
One  day  he  preached  scholastically,  and  the 
learned  applauded  him;  the  next  day  he 
preached  plainly,  and  the  people  blessed  him. 
"  Yesterday,*'  he  said,  "  I  preached  Bernard ; 
to-day  I  preached  Christ."  But  the  best 
preaching  of  Christ  is  entirely  consistent 
with  intellectual  alertness,  wide  range  of 
thought  and  culture,  unstinted  devotion  to 
mentel  toil. 

n.  He  win  be  a  man  of  faith— -of  faith 
sane  and  well  balanced,  but  real.  The 
preacher,  if  he  is  to  be  true  to  his  office, 
must  have  something  to  preach.  He  is  not 
to  speak  1i)ecau8e  he  has  to  say  something, 
but  because  he  has  something  to  say.  The 
largest  el^nent  in  true  preaching  is  the  proc- 
lamation of  truth.  But  this  there  can  not  be 
unless  there  is  in  the  soul  of  the  preacher 
a  positive  faith  in  truth,  implicit  reliance 
in  a  body  of  truth  which  may  be  called  the 
gospel,  a  body  of  truth  which  becomes  his 
gospel.  The  air  is  filled  with  the  talk  of 
unrest.    Certainly  marked  changee  are  going 
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on.  Bat  tlie  man  of  faith  is  the  man  of 
power.  Wandering  in  a  loom  filled  with  the 
imageries  of  specnlatiTe  thought  is  well 
enough,  if  only  the  door  is  open  through 
which  we  can  return  to  where  there  are  food, 
and  rest,  and  safety.  The  child  is  content 
to  stay  in  the  room  alone,  if  only  the  door 
into  the  next  room  is  open  and  the  mother 
b  there.  We  are  all  children.  Swimming  in 
the  sea  of  speculaUve  inquiry  is  pleasant 
enough,  and  necessary  too,  if  we  are  to  keep 
at  all  abreast  of  the  times,  but  there  must 
be  some  rock  upon  which  we  can  rest.  If 
I  apprehend  the  present  at  all,  there  must 
be  a  new  estimate  and  emphasis,  and  in  some 
measure  a  return  to  an  old  estimate  and 
emphasis,  where  these  have  been  unwar- 
rantedly  forsaken. 

There  must  be  profound  oonyiction  as  to 
the  fact  and  nature  of  sin.  We  need  no 
argument  to  prove  that  superficial  and  in- 
adequate views  of  sin  involve  superficial  and 
inadequate  views  of  redemption.  It  is  easy 
to  theorize  and  to  speculate  on  such  a  sub- 
ject. Indeed,  men  sometimes  have  become 
so  intoxicated  with  the  luxury  of  discussion 
that  they  have  lost  sight  of  the  heinousness 
of  the  thing  itself. 

And  there  can  be  no  adequate  sense  of  sin 
without  an  adequate  conception  of  God  and 
of  his  law.  We  find  in  no  other  literature 
a  fifty ^st  psalm.  In  our  work  for  human- 
ity we  have  constantly  to  deal  with  this 
dark  and  tragic  background  of  human  life 
and  human  history.  We  are  ever  face  to 
face  with  men  who  have  been  separated  by 
sin  from  the  best  in  their  day  and  genera- 
tion, men  who  are  on  their  way  to  a  con- 
dition where  sin  has  ground  the  very  thought 
of  wholesome  comradeship  into  powder,  men 
in  whom  sin  has  blotted  out  their  vision,  has 
held  them  back  from  what  in  their  best  mo- 
ments they  know  they  ought  to  be,  men  who 
have  lost  or  who  have  never  gained  their 
sense  of  fellowship  with  God. 

And  there  must  be  a  new  insistence  upon 
Jesus  Chnst  as  the  only  Savior  from  sin. 
This  is  the  culmination  of  the  gospel  mes- 
sage, the  good  news  which  is  the  power  of 
God  unto  salvation  to  every  one  that  be- 
lievetlu  No  man  can  be  said  to  preach  or 
to  teach  the  gospel  message  who  does  not 
preach  and  teach  this  truth  as  central  and 
controlling — ^that  Christ  alone  can  save  men, 
that  Christ  can  save  every  man  and  all  men, 


and  that  he  offers  that  salvation  to  men  with 
all  the  persuasiveness  of  his  love  and  with 
all  the  pressure  of  his  rightful  lordship  over 
the  hearts  and  lives  of  men.  How  well  does 
President  King  say,  in  his  Seeming  Un- 
reality of  the  Spiritudl  Life: 

''Christ,  and  no  other  as  he,  searches  us, 
humbles  us,  assures  us,  and  exalts  us  at  the 
came  time.  Only  through  him  do  we  come 
with  assurance  into  the  great  convictions, 
the  great  hopes,  and  the  great  aspirations, 
and  these  measure  us  as  do  nothing  else. 
Only  through  him  are  we  brought  into  com- 
munion with  the  loving  God." 

It  is  good  for  us  also  to  rememlber  that 
we  come  at  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  other 
ways  than  by  the  use  of  mathematical  rea- 
soning. The  believing  heart  is  indispensable 
for  the  recovery  of  truth.  No  man  by 
mathematical  reasoning  can  get  at  the  whole 
truth,  for  in  all  that  great  range  of  truth 
that  is  personal — ^no  man  gets  at  that  by 
logical  processes  alone. 

''If  e'er  when  faith  had  fallen  asleep 
I  heard  a  voice,  'Believe  no  more,' 
And  heard  an  ever-breaking  shore 
That  tumbled  in  the  godless  deep, 

A  wannth  within  the  breast  would  melt 
The  freezing  reason's  colder  part. 
And  like  a  man  in  wrath,  the  heart 

Stood  up  and  answered,  '  I  have  felt.' " 

Thus  Pascal  writes  in  Ms  Thoughts: 

"The  heart  has  reasons  which  the  reason 
does  not  know.  It  is  the  heart  that  feels 
God,  not  the  reason.  There  are  truths  that 
are  felt  and  there  are  truths  that  arc 
proved,  for  we  know  truth  not  only  by  the 
reason,  but  by  the  intuitive  conviction  which 
may  be  called  the  heart.  The  primary  truths 
are  not  demonstrable,  and  yet  our  knowl- 
edge of  them  is  none  the  less  certain.  Prin- 
ciples are  felt,  propositions  are  proved. 
Truths  may  be  above  reason,  and  yet  not 
contrary  to  reason." 

If  any  one  of  us  is  a  stronger  man  than 
another,  if  he  has  more  power  over  other 
men  than  others,  if  he  is  one  of  those  men 
who  come  in  time  to  stand  out  above  other 
men  with  something  of  the  eternal  power  of 
the  hills,  so  that  other  men  rest  their  lives 
upon  him,  it  is  because  deep  down  in  that 
man's  life  the  eyes  of  his  heart  have  been 
enlightened  to  see,  and  he  lives  by  faith.  .  .  , 

No  minister  can  be  to  the  x>eople  as  the 
shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a  weary  land  un- 
less, "with  malice  toward  none  and  with 
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charity  for  all/'  with  the  windows  of  his 
nature  wide  open  to  every  wind  of  truth 
that  blows,  he  is  a  great  believer — ^no 
cynical  interrogation-mark,  with  everything 
held  in  invisible  solution,  but  with  solid  pre- 
cipitation of  some  great  convictions  of  which 
he  can  say,  "I  know." 

III.  The  minister  for  to-day  will  be  a 
man  who  grasps  and  applies  the  social  and 
altruistic  message  of  the  evangeL  We  would 
not  minimize  or  endure  without  protest  that 
any  one  else  minimizes  the  importance  of 
the  preaching  of  Christian  doctrine,  but  the 
pulpit  will  lamentably  fail  if  it  preach  not 
Christian  ethics  as  well.  It  ought  to  be  im- 
possible for  a  man  who  believes  that  religion 
consists  simply  in  holding  certain  doctrines 
and  in  going  through  certain  observances 
with  a  degree  of  propriety — ^it  ought  to  be 
impossible  for  such  a  man  to  have  a  com- 
fortable time  in  the  -pefws  of  any  Christian 
house  of  worship  for  a  series  of  weeks  or 
months.  What  application  has  the  gospel 
to  the  matter  of  better  homes  for  the  poor, 
to  such  provision  for  old  age  that  honest 
poverty  shaU  not  end  its  days  in  the  work- 
house with  the  brand  of  pauperism  upon  itf 
What  has  it  in  the  way  of  the  substitution 
of  art)itration  for  strikes  and  lockouts  in 
the  world  of  labor  f  What  concerning  the 
matter  of  the  more  equitable  distribution  of 
profit  and  loss,  between  employer  and  em- 
ployed; what  concerning  the  saloon,  the 
brothel,  the  gambling-house  —  those  awful 
and  blasting  curses  upon  the  civilization  of 
to-day  f  What  concerning  war,  which,  with 
garments  rolled  in  blood,  strides  across 
desolated  lands,  impoverished  nations,  be- 
reaved homes,  broken  hearts,  blasted  ideals  f 
What  concerning  conditions  in  our  prisons 
and  asylums  for  the  insane  f  Are  these 
things  outside  the  range  of  the  gospel  f 
What  a  comfortable  thing  it  is  to  say,  and 
what  a  comfortable  thing  it  would  be  to  be- 
lieve, tlott  four-fifths  of  everything  that  con- 
cerns the  every-day  life  of  the  day  is  out- 
side the  range  of  the  gospel  I  '^  Preach  the 
simple  gospel  "f  What  is  the  simple  gosp^f 
The  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  is  as  broad  as 
human  need.  It  touches  life  at  every  point. 
It  regards  all  the  waste  places  of  human  life 
as  conquered  territory  for  Christ.  You  re- 
member the  message  that  Jesus  sent  to  John 
when  that  eagle  soul  was  pining  in  prison, 
when  he  sent  asking,  ''Art  thou  he  that 
should  come,  or  look  we  for  another  f"    And 


Jesus  said  to  the  messengers,  ''Go  your 
way,  and  tell  John  the  things  which  ye  hear 
and  see:  the  blind  receive  their  sight,  and 
the  lame  walk;  lepers  are  cleansed,  and  the 
deaf  hear;  the  dead  are  raised  up,  and  the 
poor  have  the  good  tidings  preached  unto 
them." 

The  divorce  between  faith  and  works  is 
variously  manifested.  There  are  men  who 
count  themselves  champions  of  the  truth,  but 
who  are  not  men  to  be  trusted  in  the  busi- 
ness world,  not  men  charitable  in  speech, 
pure  in  thought,  Christ-like  in  life.  All  the 
religion  of  such  a  man  is  in  what  he  believes; 
you  do  not  find  it  in  what  he  is  or  in  what 
he  does.  Ton  must  look  at  his  creed  to 
learn  Ms  testimony  for  Christ;  it  does  not 
appear  in  his  conduct  at  his  home,  or  in  the 
books  that  he  locks  in  his  safe  when  busi- 
ness hours  are  over.   .   •   . 

The  minister  for  to-day  will  seek  certain 
characteristics  in  the  ethical  message  which 
he  gives  and  the  ethical,  ministering  life 
which  he  lives.  They  will  be  based  so  far  as 
possible  upon  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
facts.  The  minister  who  goes  dashing 
madly  into  the  midst  •of  different  ethical 
questions  without  having  clear  and  well- 
founded  knowledge  of  that  whereof  he 
speaks  will  be  likely  to  do  vastly  more  harm 
than  good.  Let  him  thoroughly  inform  him- 
self, until  he  has  placed  himself  beyond  the 
liability  of  successful  refutation.  Then  let 
him  speak,  if  God  gives  to  him  the  convic- 
tion that  he  ought  to  speak.  His  message, 
in  word  and  in  deed,  must  be  free  from  the 
spirit  of  selfish  and  sensational  self -adver- 
tising. The  pulpit  has  not  been  altogether 
free  from  the  presence  of  men  who  have 
thundered  against  sin  when,  if  they  had 
analyzed  their  motives,  they  might  have 
found  that  hostility  to  sin  was  not  so  large 
a  factor  in  their  hearts  as  the  desire  to  have 
the  name  of  the  preacher  on  the  lips  of  men. 

Nor  is  this  characteristic  in  the  minister 
for  to-day  a  matter  of  the  pulpit  message 
only.  It  has  to  do  with  the  personal  con- 
tact, the  immediate  impact  of  personality 
upon  personality.  He  will  be  a  chivalrous, 
knightly,  Christian  gentleman,  with  high 
thought  in  a  heart  and  life  of  courtesy, 
honoring  humanity  as  the  children  of  God. 
To  recur  to  him  to  whom  the  thoughts  nat- 
urally turn  on  sudi  a  theme  as  this,  men 
wondered  and  were  offended  at  his  gentle- 
ness toward  those  who  seemed  to  have  lost 
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all  self-respect  toward  ptibllcans,  toward 
harlots.  Before  the  leper  knew  that  he  was 
cleansed  he  most  have  felt,  with  a  thrill  of 
joj,  the  touch  of  an  unshrinking  hand.  So 
all  with  whom  he  eame  into  contact  felt  that 
he  who  was  so  pure  and  strong  and  high  had 
for  them  no  word  or  look  that  was  not  gra- 
cious and  encouraging. 

IV.  The  minister  for  to-dajr  will  be  a  man 
of  vision,  holding  strongly  and  imweariedlj 
toward  the  realization  of  his  own  worthj 
ideal  of  his  caJling.  What  is  an  ideal  f  In- 
terpreted literally,  the  word  signifies  some- 
thing seen  in  idea  before  it  has  been  realized 
in  practise.  It  is  the  architect's  plan  be- 
fore the  laborer  has  put  a  spade  to  the  soiL 
It  is  the  finished  pile  seen  in  vision,  a  vision 
which  determines  the  laying  of  every  brick 
and  stone.  The  ideal  which  I  have  of  my- 
self is  the  vision  I  have  of  myself  as  I 
might  be.  That  conception,  that  idea,  is  my 
ideal,  and  it  Iwis — or  ought  to  have— a  tre- 
mendous influence  in  my  life. 

Two  things  may  happen  to  an  ideal  On 
the  one  hand,  we  may  cheapen  it.  Any  one 
who  has  been  concerned  with  the  erection  of 
a  great  building  will  know  how  often  the 
building  committee  meets  around  the  plans 
and  discusses  how  they  may  be  changed — 
leave  out  this  bit  of  tracery,  take  out  that 
piece  of  decoration.  The  endeavor  is  to 
cheapen  the  architect's  idea,  because  of  the 
cost  of  bringing  it  to  realization.  So  it  is 
with  early  ideals  of  life.  So  it  may  be  with 
our  early  ideals  in  the  ministry.  They  were 
radiant  and  beautiful,  but  as  the  years  pass 
away  we  are  inclined  to  cheapen  them,  to 
make  them  less  exacting,  to  render  them 
more  easily  attainable,  which  is,  tbo  we  are 
loath  to  confess  it,  to  reduce  them  to  the 
common-place,  when  we  come  to  hold  before 
our  life  a  dwarfed  ideal,  a  i>oor,  lame,  im- 
perfect, crippled  thing. 

Or,  on  the  other  hand,  our  eyes  may  be- 
come so  dim  that  we  cease  to  see  the  ideal. 
There  is  nothing  about  whieh  the  Scriptures 
are  more  clear  than  the  insidious  peril  of  a 
man  becoming  blinded  in  the  progress  of 
time.  There  are  various  contributing  oauses 
and  various  stages  of  the  process.  The  eyes 
of  the  soul  grow  dim,  and  the  ideal  becomes 
as  tho  it  had  never  existed. 

We  all  know  the  man— ^ere  are  hun- 
dreds of  th^n  in  the  common  road — ^the 
man  who  began  an  enterprise  with  a  tre- 
mendous passion  that  laughed  at  impossi- 


bility. He  was  a  burning  and  a  shining 
light.  He  had  heat  and  light,  he  had  pas- 
sion and  self-control,  and  he  was  a  force  to 
be  reckoned  with  in  the  kingdom  of  our 
Lord.  Then  there  came  a  time  when  the 
man  began  to  cool  off.  He  did  not  give  up 
work  altogether,  but  the  work  was  done 
grudgingly,  with  creeping  and  increasing 
reluctance.  Progress  became  almost  stag- 
nancy. He  lost  his  power.  The  ideal  had 
faded,  the  vision  was  gone. 

"Eelentless  Time,  that  giv'st  both  harsh  and 
kind. 

Brave  let  me  be 
To  take  thy  various  gifts  with  equal  mind. 

And  proud  humility: 
But,  even  by  day,  while  the  full  sunlight 
streams. 

Give  me  my  dreams. 

"Whatever,    Time,    thou    takest    from    my 
heart, 

What  from  my  Kf e. 
From  what  dear  thing  thou  yet  mayst  make 
me  part — 

Plunge  not  too  deep  the  knife; 
As  dies  the  day,  and  the  long  twilight 
gleams. 

Spare  me  my  dreams." 

V.  The  minister  for  to-day  will  be  a  man 
who  lives  much  with  the  Master,  and  loses 
his  life  in  unreckoning  surrender  and  de- 
votion to  him,  decreasing,  if  need  be,  that 
he  may  increase. 

The  Christian  religion  is  for  every  man, 
first,  a  great  discovery,  then  a  continued  ex- 
perience. Jesus  Christ  says  to  us,  "Follow 
me,"  and  to  him  who  responds  there  comes 
that  fact  in  life  which  we  call  conversion: 
"Lord,  I  will  follow  thee."  Then  we  follow, 
this  year,  and  next  year,  and  with  every 
year  there  comes  more  evidence  of  a  real 
Christ,  a  real  salvation,  which  is  so  in- 
finitely much  more  than  being  saved  from 
hell  and  saved  to  heaven — so  vastly  much 
more  than  that;  with  every  year  a  growing 
in  personal  relationship  with  him,  until  we 
walk  no  more  with  timid  and  faltering  step, 
but  march  like  veterans  under  the  banner  of 
the  cross,  with  ever-augmenting  knowledge 
of  the  Christ  who  has  comforted  us,  and 
strengthened  us,  and  delivered  us,  until  we, 
too,  can  say,  "  I  know  him  whom  I  have  be- 
lieved, and  am  persuaded  that  he  is  able  to 
keep  that  which  I  have  committed  unto  him 
against  that  day." 

As  I  read  the  experience  of  the  apostle  to 
the  Gentiles,  that  is  the  secret  of  his  steady 
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and  achieving  life.  Onee  he  met  Christ,  and 
Christ  revealed  himself  to  him;  he  commit- 
ted himself  into  the  hands  of  Christ.  From 
that  day  he  died  with  Christ,  he  rose  with 
Christ,  he  lived  with  Christ,  he  suffered  with 
Christ,  he  worked  with  Christ,  he  triumphed 
with  Christ.  As  the  years  came  and  went 
there  was  no  person  on  earth  so  absolutely 
real  to  the  Apostle  Paul  as  the  Liord  Jesus 
Christ.  The  whole  world  was  as  a  dream  to 
him  compared  with  Christ,  who  loved  him 
and  gave  himself  for  him.  That  is  within 
the  reach  of  all  of  us,  that  experience,  within 
the  reach  of  any  one  of  tls  who  will  commit 
himself  absolutely  to  Christ  and  his  service, 
who  will  follow  him,  and  trust  him,  and 
gather  up  a  wealth  of  conviction  and  ezpeiu- 
ence,  so  that  as  the  years  come  and  go  every- 
thing may  change,  but  the  love  and  power 
of  the  life  of  Christ  in  his  life  will  never 
cease. 

That  is  not  mere  mysticism;  that  is  Chris- 
tianity. One  may  disbelieve  in  infinite  and 
immutable  realities.  That  is  simply  igno- 
rance. If  a  man  says,  **I  can  not  see  any- 
thing in  music,"  you  say,  "Very  likely." 
But  if  he  says, ''  There  is  nothing  in  music," 
you  say,  "That  is  because  you  do  not  know; 
that  is  because  you  are  ignorant."  Listen 
to  this  from  Thomas  Huxley: 

"Some  people  can  not  by  any  means  be 

got  to  understand  the  first  book  of  Euclid, 
ut  the  truth  of  mathematics  is  no  less 
necessary  and  binding  on  the  great  mass  of 
mankind.  There  are  some  who  can  not  tell 
the  difference  between  the  'Sonata  Ap- 
passionata'  and  'Cherry  Ripe,'  or  between 
a  gravestone-cutter's  cherub  and  the  Apollo 
Belvedere;  but  the  canons  of  art  are  none 
the  less  existent." 

They  are  not  unbalanced  visionaries,  they 
who  speak  of  this  personal  relationship  with 
Christ.  Horace  Bushnell  was  no  unfbal- 
anced  visionary,  and  he  said:  "I  know 
Jesus  Christ  better,  far  better,  than  I  know 
any  man  in  Hartford.  .  .  .  And  I  think, 
if  he  came  along  this  way,  he  would  arrest 
himself  and  say,  ^Here  is  a  man  I  know.'" 
Phillips  Brooks  was  no  unbalanced  vision- 
ary, and  he  said: 

"  All  experience  comes  to  be  but  more  and 


more  the  pressure  of  Christ's  life  on  ours. 
It  can  not  come  by  one  fiash  of  light,  or 
one  convulsive  event.  It  comes  without  hasfte 
and  without  rest  in  the  perpetual  living  of 
our  life  with  him.  And  all  our  history,  of 
the  inner  and  the  outer  life,  of  iite  changes 
of  circumstances,  of  the  changes  of  thought, 
gets  its  meaning  and  value  from  this  con- 
stantly growing  relation  to  Christ.  I  can 
not  tell  you  how  personal  this  grows  to  me. 
He  is  here.  He  knows  me  and  I  know  him. 
It  is  no  figure  of  speech.  It  is  the  most  real 
thing  in  the  world.  And  every  day  makes 
it  more  real.  And  one  wonders  with  de- 
light what  it  will  grow  to  as  the  years  go 
on," 

When  I  was  ordained,  in  this  city  of 
Rochester,  twenty-five  years  ago  when  May 
shall  come,  there  were  sent  to  me  by  one 
who  has  long  since  gone  from  earth  some 
verses  familiar  to  many  of  us,  as  her  desire 
and  hope  and  prayer  for  me,  then  newly 
graduated  from  the  Seminary  and  about  to 
become  her  pastor.  After  this  quarter  of  a 
century  I  want  to  repeat  those  same  lines  in 
your  hearing,  in  this  another  significant  day 
in  my  life,  and  repeat  them  as  embodying 
an  essential  part  of  my  conception  of  the 
habit  of  life  in  him  who  would  rightly  be  a 
minister  for  to-day: 

"  He  held  the  lamp  each  livelong  day 
So  low  that  none  could  miss  the  way. 
And  yet  so  high  to  bring  in  sight 
That  picture  fair— of  Christ,  the  Ligbt — 
That  gazing  up — the  lamp  between — 
The  hand  &at  held  it  was  not  seen. 

"  He  held  the  pitcher,  stooping  low, 
To  Hps  of  little  ones  below, 
Then  raised  it  to  the  weary  saint 
And  bade  him  drink  when  sick  and  faint; 
They  drank — ^the  pitcher  thus  between — 
The  hand  that  held  it  scarce  was  seen. 

"  He  blew  the  trumpet,  soft  and  clear 
That  trembling  sinners  need  not  fear. 
And  then  with  louder  note  and  bold 
To  storm  the  walls  of  Satan's  hold: 
The  trumpet  coming  thus  between. 
The  hand  that  held  it  was  not  seen. 

"But  when  our  Captain  says — ^'Well  done, 
Thou  good  and  faithful  servant!  Come! 
Lay  down  the  pitcher  and  the  lamp. 
Lay  down  the  trumpet — ^leave  the  camp' — 
Thy  weary  hands  will  then  be  seen 
Clasped  in  his  pierced  ones,  naught 
between." 
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A  NEW  PLACE  FOR  THE  ENDEAVOR  PLEDGE 

The  Eev.  D.  R.  Piper,  La  Grange,  Mo. 


I  AM  one  of  those  unfortunates  who 
"have  to  get  it  out  of.  their  systems,"  and 
80  I  shall  begin  by  doing  that.  I  shall  say 
the  last  thing,  and  the  unpopular  thing, 
first  and  have  it  over.  It  is  just  this:  The 
Christian  Endeavor  pledge,  as  an  initiatory 
requirement  for  society  membership,  is 
superfluous.  This  I  have  not  always  felt, 
but  the  eonclusion  has  been  forced  upon  me 
by  my  experience  in  the  pastorate  and  my 
growing  knowledge  of  the  soundest  prin- 
ciples of  Christian  education.  I  am  now 
thoroughly  convinced  that  the  untimely 
demise  of  many  young  people's  societies,  and 
the  periodic  dumps  in  attendance  and  in- 
terest suffered  «by  many  others,  are  in  large 
part  traceable  to  the  place  occupied  by  the 
pledge  in  the  Christian  Endeavor  economy. 
And  even  if  my  diagnosis  in  this  matter  is 
mistaken,  still  the  principle  involved  is  un- 
sound, when  measured  by  the  accepted  theory 
and  practise  of  Christian  education.  Note, 
however,  that  I  am  not  attacking  the  pledge 
as  to  its  content,  but  only  the  place  it 
occupies. 

Junior,  Intermediate,  and  Senior  En- 
deavor societies  should  be  considered  not  as 
independent,  but  as  integral  parts  of  the 
church  organization.  This  is  not  generally 
done.  The  various  agencies  of  the  average 
church  are  not  correlated  in  the  least.  Their 
work  is  allowed  to  overlap,  and  in  many 
instances  pastors  themselves  have  no  clear 
idea  of  what  definite  purpose  their  young 
people's  societies  should  serve.  They  were 
organized  because  other  churches  had  them, 
or  they  are  being  kept  up  because  they  were 
already  in  existence  when  the  pastoral  rela- 
tion was  established. 

The  young  people's  societies  have  a 
definite  place  to  fill  in  the  church  program. 
But  their  work  is  rarely  performed  with 
efficiency  and  intelligent  purpose  because 
their  relation  to  the  other  working  parts  of 
the  church  is  not  clearly  perceived,  and  be- 
cause there  is  a  lack  of  proper  correlation 
with  the  other  organizations  of  the  church. 


The  Christian  Endeavor  societies  should 
bear  just  as  close  a  relation  to  the  Sunday- 
school  as  the  various  Sunday-school  classes 
bear  to  one  another.  The  class  work  of  the 
Sunday-school  is  largely  impressional.  To 
complete  the  mental  cycle  and  become  a 
part  of  the  pupil's  life,  the  impressions 
created  in  the  teaching  of  the  lesson  must 
be  brought  to  intelligent  expression  by  the 
will  of  the  pupil.  Says  Atheam  (The 
Church  School,  p.  3)  in  this  connection: 

''The  teaching  act  must  include  both  in- 
struction and  expression.  It  is  now  gen- 
erally believed  that  all  consciousness  is 
motor — ^that  nothing  comes  in  through  the 
senses  that  does  not  tend  to  pass  out  through 
the  muscles.  Not  only  do  bodily  acts  follow 
upon  consciousness,  but  each  act  performed 
reacts  upon  consciousness,  'carrying  with  it 
a  sense  of  reality  and  a  feeling  of  ap- 
propriation and  possession.'  The  reaction 
from  the  physical  expression  makes  the  act 
real.    It  is  then  vitally  a  part  of  the  actor." 

The  achievement  of  this  result  is  the 
function  of  many  organized  class  activities, 
and  a  task  which  the  promoters  of  the 
graded  series  of  lessons  have  added  to  the 
burdens  of  the  Sunday-school  teacher.  But 
this  is  in  an  especial  sense  the  function  of 
the  Christian  Endeavor  society,  a  task  for 
which  it  is  by  its  organization  and  methods 
peculiarly  fitted. 

We  are  finding  in  the  light  of  our  in- 
creased knowledge  of  the  psychology  of 
moral  actions  that  the  work  of  the  Christian 
Endeavor  organization  is  far  more  vital  in 
leading  the  religious  impulses  to  appropriate 
expression  than  we  had  heretofore  dreamed. 
But  if  it  is  so  essential  an  agency  to  finish 
and  round  out  the  Christian  education  begun 
in  the  Sunday-school,  then  the  connection 
between  the  two  should  be  very  vital.  It 
should  not  be  felt  by  the  pupil  that  in  join- 
ing the  Junior  or  the  Intermediate  society 
he  is  entering  a  separate  and  distinct  or- 
ganization. In  fact,  the  matter  of  "join- 
ing" should  not  be  allowed  to  enter  his 
consciousness.     The   two    agencies   are    so 
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vitally  complementary  tliat  every  Sunday- 
school  pupil  should  be  made  to  feel,  npon 
reaching  the  proper  age  for  Junior,  Inter- 
mediate, or  Senior  Endeavor  work,  that  this 
work  is  an  integral  part  of  his  class  work. 
The  junior  class  should  belong  in  its  en- 
tirety to  the  Junior  Christian  Endeavor,  the 
intermediate  to  the  Intermediate  Christian 
Endeavor,  'and  the  senior  to  the  Senior 
CSiristian  Endeavor. 

It  is  the  whole  business  of  the  Sunday- 
school,  and  all  associated  organizations,  to 
lead  the  child  to  Christ  and  develop  his 
powers  for  Christian  service.  This  being  so, 
the  little  one  from  the  'beginners'  class  up 
must  be  made  to  feel  and  think  of  himself 
as  a  child  of  the  heavenly  Father.  He 
should  grow  so  completely  into  an  attitude 
of  trust  and  faith  in  Christ  that  he  will 
never  be  able  to  remember  the  time  when 
he  did  not  know  the  Savior.  At  the  proper 
age  every  effort  should  be  made  in  the 
Sunday-school  to  lead  every  member  to  make 
a  public  avowal  of  this  faith  and  unite  with 
the  church;  and  this  should  be  regarded  as 
a  natural  step,  a  perfectly  normal  promotion 
into  the  larger  duties  of  Christian  service. 

Now  in  this  economy  what  is  wrong  with 
the  Christian  Endeavor  pledge  f 

In  the  first  place,  if  this  correlation  is 
properly  made,  and  if  the  Sunday-school  is 
efficiently  directing  its  efforts  toward  the 
great  aim  of  creating  Christian  character, 
the  pledge  is  superfluous.  For  it  only  dupli- 
cates the  public  avowal  of  the  pupil  who 
declares  his  faith  in  Christ  and  his  pur- 
pose of  Christian  living.  Perhaps  the  pledge 
is  more  specific  than  that  avowal  in  the 
recital  of  some  of  the  Christian's  daily 
duties,  but  the  remedy  2ot  this  is  in  making 
the  first  avowal  of  the  pupil  more  specific 
when  he  enters  the  fold  of  the  church. 

Far  more  important,  however,  is  the  ob- 
jection that  the  pledge,  as  an  initiatory  re- 
quirement, does  inevitably  separate  between 
the  work  of  the  Sunday-school  and  that  of 
the  Endeavor  society,  making  membership 
optional  and  inviting  deliberation,  hesita- 
tion, and  the  final  loss  of  many  who  need 
this  training.  The  Christian  Endeavor  asks 
of  the  child  of  the  Church,  as  an  entrance 
fee,  not  his  credentials  as  a  member  of  the 
Sunday-school  and  a  learner  at  the  feet  of 
the  Master,  but  his  signature  to  a  cardboard 
pledge.  The  pledge  thus  placed  at  the  fore- 
front, with  the  signature  of  the  applicant 


required  for  membership,  draws  a  dividing 
line.  So  long  as  it  so  stands  a  properly 
vital  contact  can  not  be  made  between  the 
young  people's  society  and  the  work  of  the 
Sunday-school.  So  long  as  the  pledge  oc- 
cupies its  present  place  it  will  be  impossible 
to  make  the  child  feel  that  this  ezpressional 
work  of  the  church  is  an  integral  part  of  his 
training. 

For  this  reason,  if  for  no  others,  the 
pledge,  as  an  initiatory  requirement,  should 
be  employed  only  with  members  entering 
the  society  from  outside  the  church  school. 
All  that  would  be  required  for  this  would 
be  an  associate  membership  pledge.  For  if 
the  society  bears  the  relation  it  should  to 
the  Sunday-school,  no  entrance  into  active 
membership  should  be  permitted  except 
through  the  Sunday-school.  A  term  of  Sun- 
day-school attendance  and  membership  should 
be  required  of  associate  members  instead  of 
the  pledge  as  a  condition  of  active  partici- 
pation in  Christian  Endeavor  work.  Im- 
pression comes  before  expression,  and  goes 
with  it.  Therefore,  Sunday-school  member- 
ship comes  before  Christian  Endeavor  mem- 
bership, and  goes  with  it.  If  it  is  not  under- 
stood that  any  one  desiring  active  member- 
ship in  the  Endeavor  society  must  seek  it 
by  first  identifying  himself  with  the  church 
school,  then  in  our  educational  economy  we 
are  placing  the  cart  before  the  horse. 

Moreover,  this  plan  would  relieve  the  En- 
deavor organization  of  the  responsibility  of 
doing  any  more  than  a  minimum  of  impres- 
sional  work.  Instead  of  overlapping  the 
Sunday-school,  the  church,  and  the  prayer- 
meeting  services  with  its  own  devotional 
services,  the  young  people's  society  would 
be  left  free  to  perform  its  maximum  expres- 
sional  work.  Its  indispensability  would  then 
be  more  keenly  felt,  and  its  membership 
would  no  longer  be  on  a  tentative,  quit- 
when-we-please  basis. 

What,  then,  is  to  be  done  with  the  pledge, 
if  it  is  taken  from  its  present  place  f 

The  Junior  pledge  should  be  carried  over 
into  the  Simday-school  and  there  taught 
and  recited  in  unison  and  dwelt  upon  for 
its  impressional  effect,  thus  in  the  pupil's 
thought  binding  the  Endeavor  department 
to  the  Sunday-school  department  of  the 
church's  work.  A  similar  treatment  should 
be  given  the  Intermediate  pledge. 

The  Senior  pledge,  or,  preferably  a  similar 
one,  broader  and  with  a  deeper  motif  of 
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sodal  serviee,  should  be  adopted  as  the 
motto  of  every  senior  Sunday-school  class, 
looked  upon  as  any  class  motto  is — the  ex- 
pression of  the  class  aim  and  ideal — and 
then  embodied  in  actual  practise  in  the 
Senior  Endeavor  society.  The  pledge  be- 
longs to  the  impression-producing  machinery 
of  CSiristian  education,  and  therefore  it 
should  be  in  the  Sunday-school.  What  seems 
to  be  lost  in  the  abrogation  of  the  individual 
decision   secured   by   the   present   plan   of 


pledge-signing  is  more  than  regained  by  the 
force  of  the  group  decision,  which  is  far 
more  powerful  on  conduct  in  the  formative 
years  than  individual  decision. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  plan  here  pro- 
posed has  every  advantage  over  the  present 
use  of  the  pledge,  and  that  a  proper  corre- 
lation of  the  educational  activities  of  the 
church  is  impossible  while  the  pledge  stands 
in  its  present  place  in  the  Christian  En- 
deavor economy. 


THE  PERILS  OF  GOING  TO  CHURCH 

The  Rev.  Calvin  Dill  Wilson,  Glendale,  Ohio 


It  18  quite  possible  that  churchgoers  are 
not  as  B}mkpathetic  in  their  understanding 
of  non-chnschgoers  as  they  might  be,  and 
in  particular  perhaps  they  fail  to  appreciate 
the  timidity  of  the  latter  dass  as  to  the 
hazards  they  might  ^counter  if  they  took 
up  with  the  dangerous  habit  of  public  wor- 
kup. That  this  is  a  custom  carrying  with 
it  risks  to  certain  persons  will  be  granted 
upon  consideration.  Beference  is  not  in- 
tended here  to  loss  of  caste  and  other  such 
results  in  non-Christian  nations,  nor  to  the 
bodily  pains  met  hy  early  Christians  in  days 
of  persecution,  nor  to  times  of  warfare  be- 
tween Boman  Catholics  and  Protestants,  nor 
to  experiences  of  pioneers  when  it  was 
Beceteary  to  bear  arms  at  public  assemblies 
for  protection  against  Indians.  We  are  not 
considering  jeopardy  from  rain  and  cold 
and  heat  in  weather  perfectly  adapted  to 
social  functions  and*  dramatic  or  musical  en- 
tertainments, nor  emphasiEing  alarming 
drafts  in  church  buildings  which  are  in- 
nocuous in  theaters.  We  refer  to  other 
present  conditions,  in  our  own  country,  and 
appeat  for  sympathy  for  certain  non-church- 
goers, who  by  remaining  away  from  the 
sanctuary  save  themselves  from  imminent 
perils.  On  behalf  of  these  faint-hearted 
persons  we  propose  to  say  a  word. 

The  man  whose  life  is  wrong  runs  very 
great  risks  upon  entering  a  church  door. 
Such  can  come  near  to  no  greater  peril.  He 
is  entirely  right  to  remain  at  a  safe  dis- 
tance, unless  he  bravely  makes  up  his  mind 
and  steels  his  courage  to  take  the  conse- 
quences. To  step  across  the  threshold  of  a 
church  at  an  hour  of  service  is  to  enter  the 
trenches,  to  pass  the  Bubicon,  to  come 
within  range  of  the  guns.    He  finds  himself 


in  a  terrible  situation.  The  very  church 
building  protests  a^dnst  his  ways.  It 
stands  for  righteousness,  for  moral  law.  It 
has  been  erected  and  dedicated  to  the  honor 
of  God,  the  holy  Ood,  the  sinless  Savior. 
The  organ  tones,  the  words  and  music  of 
the  hymns,  are  reminders  of  the  spiritual 
life,  the  true  life.  The  Scripture  lesson  of 
the  hour,  from  the  Book  that  casts  search- 
lights upon  sin  of  all  kinds,  is  sure  to  bear 
in  some  way  upon  evil-doing,  and  if  he  listens 
he  must  feel  he  is  out  of  his  element,  in  an 
uncongenial  atmosphere.  He  must  feel  that 
the  Book  was  especially  got  up  to  make 
him  uncomfortable.  He  can  not  do  even 
as  that  pirate  who  took  a  copy  of  the  Bible 
on  shipboard  on  his  raidb,  after  erasing  the 
commandment  ''Thou  shalt  not  steal."  For 
our  man  would  have  to  expurgate  the  whole 
Bible;  if  the  minister  should  read  from  the 
lists  of  names  in  Oironicles  he  could  not 
escape,  since  those  names  stand  for  good 
men  and  bad  men,  and  moral  distinctions 
run  throu^  these  catalogs.  The  offering  of 
the  day  is  also  an  accusation  against  him, 
for  here  are  people  giving  of  their  sub- 
stance for  righteousness  while  he  has  been 
making  outlay  upon  sin.  The  sermon,  even 
if  poor  and  feeble,  bears  hard  upon  him. 
The  text,  tho  it  be  the  most  gentle  and 
tender  in  the  Scriptures,  impBes,  suggests, 
or  asserts  that  righteousness  is  life  and 
that  God  is  on  that  side  and  against  sin, 
and  that  blessing  can  come  to  the  sinner 
only  if  he  repent  and  return.  If  the 
preacher  in  that  hour  proclaims  the  gospel, 
the  man  will  be  sore  wounded  in  his  most 
vulnerable  part.  While  perhaps  physically 
able  to  walk  down  the  aisle  and  retire  with- 
out external  evidences  of  his  distress,  our 
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man  goes  thence  in  great  need  of  firat  aid 
and  of  a  Great  Physician.  At  a  baseball 
game  or  on  a  motor  ride  or  at  cards  he 
would  have  escaped  these  hurts.  Surely 
this  man  is  right  in  not  going  voluntarily 
into  any  such  dangerous  place,  unless  he  is 
ready  to  submit  his  case  to  him  that  maketh 
sore  and  bindeth  up.  Let  him  think  of 
safety  first,  keep  far  from  the  church,  adopt 
and  maintain  an  ironclad  rule  to  avoid 
churchgoing. 

There  is  no  place  more  fraught  with 
possibilities  of  wounds  and  discomfort  for 
a  miser,  a  devotee  of  selfish  idolatry  of 
money  for  its  own  sake,  than  the  church. 
The  man  who  never  gives  to  good  causes, 
who  continually  shuts  his  heart  against 
charitable  appeals,  who  lets  the  heathen  and 
sufferers  of  all  sorts  look  after  themselves, 
who  makes  a  practise  of  letting  other  people 
build  up  and  sustain  the  benevolences,  the 
worship,  and  good  works  of  the  world,  must 
arm  himself  in  triple  brass  as  he  even 
passes  a  church.  Some  influence  emanating 
thence  might  pierce  him.  To  enter  the 
edifice  or  attend  for  an  hour  a  service  of 
prayer  and  instructibn  must  not  be  thought 
of.  He  would  be  shot  to  pieces  before  he 
could  flee  away.  The  Church  is  foolish 
enough  to  keep  a  heart  warm  and  soft 
toward  all  the  neede  and  sorrows  of  the 
whole  world.  From  the  beginning  it  has 
been  gathering  and  expending  treasure  for 
all  sin  and  ignorance  and  pain  everywhere. 
Its  pulpit  holds  a  Book  with  an  earth-wide 
outlook  upon  human  necessities  and  with 
inculcations  of  duty  in  regard  to  them.  The 
Church  draws  its  faith  and  inspiration  from 
a  Savior  who  "went  about  doing  good," 
who  lays  upon  his  followers  a  dcfct  to  Jew 
and  Gtotile,  to  bond  and  free.  The  Church 
aims  to  obey  a  command  very  perilous  to 
our  miser  friend,  "Freely  ye  have  received, 
freely  give."  There  is  no  telling  what 
might  happen  to  him  if  he  actually  were  to 
forget  himself  so  far  as  to  enter  and  ait 
down  throughout  an  hour  of  worship.  We 
are  told  that  Benjamin  Franklin,  the  acme 
of  self-control,  fell  under  the  spell  of 
Whitefield  at  a  great  outdoor  meeting  in 
Philadelphia.  After  emptying,  at  the  plea 
of  the  preacher,  his  i)ockets  of  the  money 
they  had  contained,  he  asked  a  Quaker 
friend  at  his  elbow  to  lend  him  some  coins. 
The  Quaker  replied:  "Friend  Franklin,  I 
win  lend  thee  all  the  money  thee  asks  to- 


morrow, but  none  to-day."  If  the  apostle 
of  common  sense  could  so  lose  his  head,  what 
might  not  happen  to  our  miser  if  he  dared 
the  perils  of  attending  church  f  He  might 
give  something  of  his  hoard  to  the  supi>ort 
of  that  particular  church,  or  to  a  mission, 
or  to  a  benevolence  fSppealed  for,  or  he 
might  commit  the  great  recklessness  of 
venturing  a  dollar  to  the  heathesL  Wise 
man  he  to  stay  at  home  or  in  his  business 
seat,  and  to  plan  and  count  and  advise  for 
increase  and  more  increase!  The  church  is 
tabu,  too  filled  with  mighty  perils.  Expect 
not  from  him  manifestations  of  such  cour- 
age as  a  venture  within  a  sanctuary  would 
involve. 

Some  of  our  friends  who  are  happy  in 
their  conviction  that  the  churches  are  oe- 
cupied  only  by  hypocrites — ^masked  ones 
who  conceal  sinister  motives  of  self-ad* 
vanoement  under  pious  pretenses — should 
continue  to  avoid  the  perils  of  churchgoing. 
They  have  reduced  all  churchgoers  to  one 
dead-level  hypocrisy  and  are  blissful  in  their 
conception.  It  would  introduce  chaos  into 
their  mental  habits  if  the  contrary  wero 
demonstrated.  "They  are  joii^ed  to  their 
idols;  let  them  alone."  Why  disturb  this 
pleasing  and  satisfying  vision  f  Taking 
matters  as  some  of  us  think  we  see  them, 
these  hypocrite-haters  might  by  entering 
into  the  life  of  the  church  discover  that 
sainthood  is  not  dead,  that  ccmsecrated  lives 
are  here  as  of  old,  that  zealous  and  whole- 
hearted workers  for  God  and  man  are  not  a 
few,  and  that  the  pure  fire  of  love  bums  in 
the  breasts  of  many  in  the  churches.  To 
disillusion  these  friends,  to  demonstrate  their 
blindness,  to  waken  them  up  out  of  their 
self -excusing  dreams  of  the  frauduleney  of 
all  Christians,  would  be  irritating,  cruel. 
How  unpleasant  to  have  to  admit  to  one- 
self and  to  others  a  false  estimate,  a  wrong 
census  of  genuine  Christians.  Yet  we  fear 
the  only  way  to  hold  the  faith  in  the  uni- 
versal-hypocrisy dogma  is  to  remain  remote 
from  the  churches.  To  come  near,  in  any 
vital  way,  to  the  general  body  of  Christians 
is  to  be  disturbed  by  a  suspicion  that  the 
hypocrisy-generalization  will  not  hold  good 
universally. 

We  warn  the  materialist,  who  has  ruled 
the  spiritual  out  of  the  universe,  that  the 
church  is  a  dangerous  place  for  him  if  he 
hopes  to  persist  in  his  ideas.  If  one  has 
committed  himself  to  the  opinion  that  there 
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is  no  heat  in  existence  and  he  really  has  a 
fancy  for  holding  thai  philosophy,  it  is  best 
for  >iim  to  keep  far  from  a  fire.  The  glow 
and  warmth,  on  a  cold  day,  for  instance, 
might  npeet  his  theory.  So  the  materialist 
runs  the  risk  by  regular  contact  with  church 
life  of  having  it  dawn  upon  him  that  after 
all  there  may  be  spirihial  realities  in  us  and 
around  us.  Men  and  momem  obtain  inspira- 
tion and  power  through  the  Church  that 
make  their  lives  different,  stronger,  better. 
It  might  come  to  appear  to  the  materialist 
that  he  bad  overlooked  certain  contents  of 
the  universe,  that  what  we  call  spirit,  with 
its  manifestation  and  influences,  can  not 
altogether  be  forced  into  the  categories  of 
materialism.  A  man  will  be  far  safer  to 
tiy  to  hold  such  views  apart  from  the 
Chureh.  Somehow  in  the  churches  one  often 
gets  a  feeling  that  spiritual  forces  are 
rather  real. 

The  ehureh  is  a  hard  place  to  maintain 
continuously  a  case  of  first-class  self-satis- 
faction. Some  of  us  have  tried  it,  no  doubt. 
One  can  be  much  better  contented  with  him- 
self and  his  perfections  outside  the  church 
than  in  it.  He  must  be  rather  duller  than 
the  average  if  he  can  be  brought  regularly 
face  to  face  with  Christianity  .as  presented 
and  represented  by  the  Church  and  continue 
to  feel  that  he  is  in  himself  the  realization 
of  all  ideals.  Just  about  the  time  he  has 
the  doak  of  his  self-satisfaction  all  wrapt 
around  him  and  smoothed  out,  something 
happens.  A  great  light  shines  forth  from 
the  Word,  read  or  preached.  The  figure  of 
Christ,  in  the  beauty  of  holiness,  in  divine 
compassion,  in  perenniskl  ministry  to  human 
need  and  sorrow,  rises  before  the  mind. 
Somehow,  one's  own  righteousness  in  such 
moments  seems  faded,  threadbare.  The 
man  who  off  somewEere  in  the  twilight  of 
his  own  pride  has  been  flattering  himself 
that  he  is  clad  in  the  purple  and  fine  linen 
of  perfection  discovers  in  the  presence  of 
rays  from  the  Light  of  the  World  that  his 
garments  have  been  looked  at  heretofore 
through  eyes  of  fancy,  not  realism.  Truly, 
the  self-satisfied  should  avoid  the  Church. 

The  friends  with  low  ideals,  content  to 
be  as  good  as  their  neighbors,  to  do  as 
others  do,  to  be  as  the  Bomans  in  Bome, 


are  apt  to  find  the  atmosphere  of  the 
Church  disconcerting.  The  Church  quietly 
ignores  averages  and  exalts  the  standards 
of  perfection.  Jesus  and  his  disciples  did 
not  measure  conduct  and  aspiration  by 
Pilate,  Herod,  and  the  chief  priests  and 
rulers  of  the  Jews.  They  startled  the  wor- 
shipers of  the  comparative  by  sununons  to 
the  superlative.  The  best  rang  with  chal- 
lenging note  through  all  men's  souls  within 
their  influence.  Always  the  Church,  follow- 
ing the  Master,  heralds  ideals  that  lift  far 
above  usual  practises  in  the  ruts  of  human 
nature.  To  the  men  who  want  the  best 
automobiles,  cuisine,  architecture,  garments, 
music,  art,  but  are  content  with  average 
ideals  in  conduct  and  spiritual  attainments, 
the  Church  is  urgent  that  in  all  realms  the 
highest  should  be  the  norm.  In  the  vision 
of  the  Church  a  perfect  environment  is  not 
an  adequate  substitute  for  an  inferior  char- 
acter. The  fulness  of  stature  of  manhood 
in  Christ  is  even  more  important.  With 
this,  or 'something  like  this,  or  ideals  in 
this  direction,  the  elegance  and  urbanity  of 
modem  highly  cultured  environment  would 
fit  better.  A  gilded  cage  for  a  songless 
bird  suggests  unfitness.  That  the  heirs 
of  a  brilliant  civilization  should  accept 
and  incarnate  the  highest  spiritual  ideals 
presses  hard  upon  the  self-satisfaction  of 
many.  For  their  own  peace  of  mind,  the 
Church,  with  its  arrows  of  light,  must 
be  avoided.  No  man  with  low  ideals  can 
be  happy  in  the  Church.  He  must  change  o^ 
stand  aloof. 

It  is  well,  however,  that  certain  daring 
souls  are  found  who  brave  all  these,  and 
other  like,  dangers;  that  in  our  generation, 
as  in  every  generation  since  Christ,  many 
men  and  women  have  entered  and  remained, 
have  been  humbled  and  wounded  and  puri- 
fied, have  faced  the  sword  of  the  Spirit  and 
been  pierced  by  it,  have  stood  in  the  light 
and  had  their  righteousness  become  as  rags, 
have  seen  their  old  ideals  perish  and  divine 
ones  come  and  beckon,  have  beheld  old  lead- 
ers disappear  and  have  fqund  the  Captain  of 
Salvation.  The  world  owes  its  best  to-day 
to  such  as  have  risked  the  perils  of  going  to 
church  and  have  become  new  creatures  in 
Christ  Jesus. 
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James  M.  Campbell,  DJD.y  Oaremont,  Cal. 

July  1-7 — The  Nation  and  Its 
God 

(Deut.  28:1-14) 

Upon  reading  the  Scripture  passage  here 
referred  to  we  are  struck  with  twe  things — 
the  kind  of  God  who  was  the  object  of 
Israel's  worship,  and  the  character  of  the 
blessings  expected  from  his  hand.  Jehovah 
was  a  tribal  divinity — ^he  did  not  so  much 
own  the  people  of  Israel  as  he  was  owned 
by  them.  The  blessings  they  expected  him 
to  bestow  were  mainly  temporal. 

Prom  this  Jewish  conception  of  God  a 
large  portion  of  Christendom  has  not  yet 
been  delivered.  In  their  religious  develop- 
ment they  are  still  in  Judaism.  They  wor- 
ship a  God  who  is  local  and  limited,  who 
has  favorites,  from  whose  reluctant  hand 
special  favors  must  be  wrung  by  human  im- 
portunity. Nothing  influences  a  nation's 
life  so  profoundly  as  its  conception  of  God. 
By  it  is  furnished  the  goal  toward  which  it 
moves.  When  Florence  Nightingale  was 
asked  what  she  considered  the  most  vital  and 
influential  thing  in  a  nation's  life  she  sur- 
prized her  questioner  by  saying:  "Its  idea 
of  God."  She  was  right.  A  nation,  like  an 
individual,  will  inevitably  become  assimilated 
to  the  character  of  the  Being  whom  it 
worships. 

What  a  Christian  nation  ought  to  have  is 
a  Christian's  conception  of  God. 

1.  A  Christian  nation's  God  ought  not  to 
be  a  national  God,  but  a  world-God — a  God 
who  is  "God  and  Father  of  all,"  without 
respect  of  persons  or  of  nations;  one  who 
holds  the  same  relation  to  all  men,  and  to 
whom  all  men  are  equally  dear— one  who  is 
everybody's  God  just  as  the  sun  is  every- 
body's sun. 

Nationalism  is  the  bane  alike  of  our  re- 
ligions and  political  life.  It  breeds  preju- 
dice and  leads  to  isolation  and  strike.  In- 
ternationalism, on  the  other  hand,  tends  to 
unity,  solidarity,  and  unrestricted  comity. 
Worshipers  of  the  Universal  Father  are  log- 
ically led  to  the  mutual  recognition  of  one 
another's  brotherly  interests  and  rights. 

2.  A  Christian  nation's  God  rules  in  right- 
eousness. He  is  seated  upon  "the  great 
white  throne" — ^the  emblem  of  purity  and 
justice.    When  men  seek  to  break  the  bonds 


of  his  authority  "He  that  sitteth  in  the 
heavens  will  laugh ;  the  Lord  will  have  them 
in  derision."  In  all  the  great  world-contro- 
versies he  has  the  final  word.  From  his 
decision  there  is  no  appeal. 

3.  A  Christian  nation's  Gk>d  subordinates 
material  means  to  spiritual  ends.  Himself 
a  moral  Being,  he  administers  the  world 
for  the  securing  of  moral  results.  He  will 
have  righteousness  at  any  price — and  often 
the  price  is  staggeringly  high.  Wo  he 
brings  upon  the  nation  that  puts  material 
interests  first.  Bome  was  struck  with  paral- 
ysis when  her  coffers  were  full,  because  her 
moral  life  had  declined.  Bighteousness 
alone  exalteth  a  nation ;  and  when  moral  in- 
terests cease  to  be  supreme  a  nation  is  al- 
ready lost.  Hence  he  is  a  true  patriot  who 
is  seeking  to  cherish  in  his  nation  the  loftiest 
and  largest  ideals ;  for  high  national  destiny 
can  be  attained  only  by  conformity  with  the 
great  moral  principles  upon  which  the  gov- 
ernment of  God  is  structured. 

4.  A  Christian  nation's  God  is  one  whose 
purposes  of  grace  can  not  miscarry.  The 
power  at  work  is  adequate  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  end  in  view.  In  the  recent 
novel,  Mr.  Britling  Sees  It  Through,  Mr. 
H.  G.  Wells  catches  a  deeper  note  than  the 
title  of  his  book  indicates.  It  is  not  Brit- 
ling that  sees  the  present  titanic  conflict 
through,  but  God.  He  is  the  great  recrea- 
tive force  behind  all  things,  working  for  the 
reconstruction  of  a  shattered  world;  and 
because  he  is  constantly  at  work  there  is 
hope  for  humanity  in  its  upward  struggle. 


July  8-14 — A  Knock-Down 
Argument 

(Acts  4:14) 

It  is  a  case  of  ocular  demonstration!  A 
paralytic  has  been  healed  by  Peter  and  John, 
in  the  name  of  Jesus,  at  the  beautiful  gate 
of  the  temple.  "The  rulers,  elders,  and 
scribes,"  trying  to  discredit  the  miracle, 
speak  disparagingly  of  Peter  and  John  as 
"unlearned  and  ignorant  men" — that  is, 
men  without  rabbinical  learning  or  ecclesias- 
tical standing;  "but  beholding  the  man  that 
was  healed  standing  with  them,  they  could 
say  nothing  against   it."     They  were   not 
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magnanimous  enough  to  say  anything  for  it, 
bat  were  simply  paralyzed  into  silence. 

To  us  a  miracle  like  this  has  not  the  evi- 
dential value  that  it  had  to  those  who  wit- 
nessed it.  At  first  Christianity  had  to  make 
its  appeal  to  an  unbelieving  world  by  ex- 
ternal signs  and  wonders,  which  startled 
men  from  their  sense-boimd  dreams.  Some 
outward  token  had  to  be  given  of  the  opera- 
tion of  higher  power.  The  people  said  to 
Jesus:  '*We  would  see  a  sign  from  thee  I 
What  sign  showest  thouf "  Testimony  was 
sought  in.  the  outward  world  for  the  pos- 
session of  divine  power. 

The  ground  of  evidence  has  shifted. 
Christianity  now  rests  upon  a  spiritual  basis. 
Evidence  of  Christ's  power  to  heal  disease 
is  now  found  in  his  power  to  forgive  sin; 
whereas  formerly  his  power  to  heal  disease 
was  taken  as  evidence  of  lus  power  to  for- 
give sin. 

Many  are  still  looking  for  external  evi- 
dence. They  turn  to  physical  works  rather 
than  to  spiritual  works,  thus  reversing  the 
divine  order.  Modem  healing  cults  rest 
upon  this  false  basis.  They  fail  to  see  that 
Christianity  is  not  only  a  supernatural  re- 
ligion which  requires  a  supernatural  wit- 
ness, ^ut  also  a  spiritual  religion  which  re- 
quires a  spiritual  witness. 

The  manifestations  of  God's  power,  like 
the  manifestations  of  his  grace  and  truth, 
are  upon  an  ascending  scale.  They  begin 
in  the  physical  sphere  and  end  in  the  spiri- 
tual sphere.  Jesus  recognized  this  law  of 
development  when  he  said,  ''Greater  works 
than  these  shall  ye  do  " — that  is,  works  upon 
a  higher  plane,  works  demanding  a  higher 
kind  of  power,  works  that  will  furnish  a 
higher  kind  of  evidence.  It  is  to  these 
works  that  we  are  now  to  point — ^works  of 
divine  moral  power;  moral  miracles,  in 
which  the  power  and  the  glory  of  Christ  are 
displayed  more  than  in  physical  miracles; 
for  in  them  is  found  the  irrefutable  argu- 
ment in  behalf  of  Christianity. 

The  world  of  to-day  refuses  to  pin  its 
faith  to  the  outward  miracles  of  a  bygone 
age.  It  wants  fresh  evidence  of  Christ's 
wonder-working  power  in  the  transformation 
of  character.  It  wants  to  know  that  Christ 
is  alive,  and  that  he  is  carrying  on  his  work 
of  redeeming  souls  from  the  power  of  evil. 
The  impotence  of  the  Church  of  to-day  lies 
in  the  fact  that  she  has  almost  ceased  to  be- 
lieve in  the  transforming  power  of  the  gos- 


pel. To  win  the  world  she  must  be  able  to 
produce  miracles  of  grace  that  speak  for 
themselves.  As  her  converting  power  de- 
clines she  will  inevitably  lose  that  spiritual 
testimony  which  is  her  distinguishing  glory. 


July  15-21 — The  Mount  of 
Providence 

(Gen.  22:14) 

Words  are  said  to  be  "fossil  poetry"; 
oftener  they  are  fossil  experience.  At  the 
time  of  his  greatest  testing  Abraham 
coined  a  word  in  which  the  experience 
through  which  he  had  passed  is  crystallized. 
He  called  the  name  of  the  mount  on  which 
his  testing  had  taken  place  "  Jehovah-jireh" 
-—"Jehovah  will  provide,"  or  "will  see."  He 
had  heard  a  voice,  which  he  believed  to  be 
the  voice  of  God,  saying  to  him,  "  Take  now 
thy  son,  and  sacrifice  him  unto  me."  Had 
the  voice  said,  "Take  thy  cattle  and  sacri- 
fice them,  every  one,"  the  command  would 
have  been  easier.  Or  had  it  said,  "Take 
Ishmael,  and  not  Isaac,"  the  pang  would 
have  been  less  keen.  The  command,  "Take 
Isaac,  thy  son,  whom  thou  lovest,"  touched 
the  heart  of  Abraham  at  the  tenderest  spot. 
It  was  the  pet  lamb  that  was  demanded — as 
it  usually  is. 

The  trial  doubtless  came  to  Abraham  as 
the  result  of  a  long  struggle  that  was  within 
his  heart.  The  question  was  borne  in  upon 
him  whether  or  not  he  was  ready  to  do  what- 
ever the  Lord  might  command  him.  Look- 
ing around  him,  he  saw  his  heathen  neigh- 
bors giving  up  their  children  in  sacrifice  to 
their  gods,  and  he  asked  himself  whether  he 
was  prepared  to  make  the  same  surrender. 
He  at  last  stood  ready  to  obey  what  he  im- 
derstood  to  be  a  divine  command;  and  being 
a  man  of  decision  he  hastened  to  carry  it 
out.  Arriving  at  the  place  appointed,  he 
builds  an  altar,  lays  wood  upon  it;  he  binds 
his  son,  and  takes  a  knife  in  his  hand  to 
strike  the  fatal  blow.  It  is  enough ;  his  hand 
is  stayed — ^he  is  forbidden  to  shed  innocent 
blood.  Looking  around  he  sees  a  ram  caught 
in  a  thicket.  He  unbinds  his  son,  and  offers 
the  ram  in  his  stead.  In  gratitude  for  this 
unexpected  deliverance,  "he  calls  the  name 
of  the  place  '  Jehovah-jireh ' ;  as  it  is  said 
to  this  day,  In  the  Mount  of  Jehovah  it  shall 
be  provided."  Experience  was  conservative 
of  faith,  and  he  exprest  the  conviction  that 
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the  Lord,  who  had  provided  at  this  crisis, 
would  alwajf^  provide  in  the  future. 

The  name  " Jehovah- jireh "  signifies  "the 
Lord  will  see,"  or  "the  Lord  will  foresee." 
He  will  always  have  his  eye  upon  his  people 
to  attend  to  their  wants,  and,  looking  into 
the  future  and  foreseeing  what  they  neef\, 
he  will  have  it  ready  when  they  need  it. 
We  can  not  see  far  ahead,  and,  therefore, 
can  not  always  provide  against  future  con- 
tingencies. All  our  calculations  may  be 
baffled.  But  the  Lord  will  see  before,  so 
that  he  may  come  in  with  seasonable  succor 
at  the  critical  juncture. 

Three  questions  are  here  suggested: 

1.  What  will  the  Lord  provide!  He  will 
not  provide  everything  which  we  imagine  to 
be  for  our  good.  We  often  make  mistakes 
as  to  what  would  be  a  blessing  to  us.  God 
does  not.  His  infinite  wisdom  guards  him 
against  mistake. 

2.  When  will  the  Lord  provide!  Not  per- 
haps when  we  think  he  ought  to  do  so,  but 
in  his  own  good  time,  which  is  always  the 
best  time.  Frequently  this  is  when  we  are 
brought  to  the  last  extremity.  He  times  his 
providences  to  a  minute.  He  keeps  back  the 
blessing  until  the  need  is  felt,  so  that  it 
may  be  more  thankfully  received  and  its 
source  more  readily  acknowledged. 

3.  How  will  he  provide!  Not  perhaps  in 
the  way  in  which  we  look  for  him  to  do  it, 
but  in  another  and  better  way.  The  fact 
that  God  will  provide  is  enough,  and  we  can 
well  afford  to  leave  the  how  to  his  infinite 
wisdom  and  love. 


July  22-28 — The  Mount  of 
Intercession 

(Ex.  17:8-16) 

Here  is  a  graphic  picture  of  intercessory 
prayer.  Catching  inspiration  from  this  in- 
cident, praying  groups  have  sometimes 
called  themselves  Aaron  and  Hur  societies. 
When  shut  out  from  outward  activities  they 
have  felt  that  their  lives  were  not  in  vain; 
that  they  could  still  serve  in  prayer;  and 
that  on  the  mount  of  intercession  they  could 
join  forces  with  those  who  were  fighting  in 
the  valley  below. 

Moses,  lifting  up  his  hands  in  supplica- 
tion, is  representative  of  a  soul-making  con- 
nection with  Infinite  Power.  The  wonder- 
working rod  which  he  held  in  his  hand  was 
like   the   lightning-rod   which   attracts   and 


draws  the  electric  fluid  from  the  clouds.  It 
brought  down  power  from  heaven  upon  the 
brave  little  fighting  host.  Christian  inter- 
cessors like  Moses  stand  upon  the  mountain 
top  of  divine  communion  and  draw  down 
blessings  upon  the  souls  of  others.  The  debt 
we  owe  to  the  mountain-top  intercessors  we 
can  never  measure. 

Intercessory  prayer  is  difficult  to  main- 
tain. It  implies  sustained  efl^ort.  It  is  not 
easy  to  keep  the  body  in  a  state  of  tension, 
nor  is  it  easy  to  maintain  a  spiritual  atti- 
tude. Hands  and  hearts  grow  weary;  the 
strongest  wing  slackens  in  its  flight.  Liter- 
ally, we  must  lift  up  our  souls  to  Gbd — and 
sometimes  we  And  the  effort  a  dead  lift. 

Just  as  we  need  reenf orcement  in  work, 
so  we  need  reenforcement  in  prayer.  Moses 
did  so.  While  his  spirit  was  willing  his  flesh 
was  weak.  When  his  hands  grew  heavy  he 
sat  on  a  stone;  "and  Aaron  and  Hur  stayed 
up  his  hands,"  and  his  hands  were  steady 
until  the  "going  down  of  the  sun." 

Victory  is  the  result  of  cooperation  be- 
tween the  prayers  and  the  workers.  The 
youthful  Joshua  at  the  head  of  his  army  in 
the  thick  of  the  fray,  and  the  aged  Moses 
praying  on  the  mountain  top,  are  taking 
part  in  the  same  struggle.  In  the  victory 
won  he  that  fighteth  and  he  that  prayeth 
rejoice  together.  A  wife  or  mother  pray- 
ing for  one  in  active  soldiery  service  joins 
forces  with  him. 

"He  with  the  sword  of  battle,  she  at  home 
in  prayer. 
Both  win  a  victory,  and  both  the  glory 
share." 

It  would  almost  seem  that  the  supplica- 
tion of  Moses  was  more  powerful  than  the 
swords  of  Joshua's  army,  for  it  is  said  that 
"it  came  to  pass  when  Moses  held  up  his 
hand,  Israel  prevailed;  and  when  he  let 
down  his  hand,  Amalek  prevailed."  By  this 
lesson  it  is  taught  that  "the  battle  is  not 
to  the  strong";  and  that  those  whose  de- 
pendence upon  God  is  unbroken  are  sure  to 
Fuceeed.  In  every  struggle  it  is  God's  part 
that  counts.    One  with  him  is  a  majority. 

Alike  in  the  prayer  and  in  the  fighter 
God  fulfils  himself.  While  they  cooperate 
with  each  other  he  cooperates  with  both. 
He  inspires  the  one  to  pray,  and  he  em- 
powers the  other  to  fight.  He  needs  both  of 
them.  Let  not  the  one  say  to  the  other,  "I 
have  no  need  of  thee."  Both  are  "laborers 
together  with  God." 
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Tms  wordy  when  resolved  into  its  ele- 
ments, gives  a  complete  picture  of  the  diailj 
processes  of  life:  re,  "again";  create — 
create  again.  Here  we  come  at  once,  in  the 
root-meaning  of  this  word,  to  the  funda- 
mental and  most  compelling  reason  for 
shorter  hours  of  work,  that  there  may  be  am- 
ple time  for  the  recreating  process  to  restore 
the  waste  of  vital  force,  and  so  make  us 
whole  for  the  next  day's  labor.  "AH  work, 
and  no  play,  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy"  is  not 
a  flippant  old  saying  that  has  somehow 
gained  a  spurious  authority.  It  is  founded 
in  the  very  structure  of  our  being,  and  is 
attested  by  a  long  and  dark  history  of  world- 
experience.  We  may  well  ask  of  the  world's 
typical  laborer: 

"Who  loosened  and  let  down  this  brutal  jawf 
Whose  was  the  hand  that  slanted  back  this 

browf 
Whose  breath  blew  out  the  light  within 

this  brain  f 
Is  this  the  thing  the  Lord  Gk>d  madef " 

No ;  the  Lord  God  never  made  such  a  thing  I 
The  man  whom  God  made  in  his  own  image 
was  most  delicately  balanced  and  intimately 
adjusted,  action  and  reaction  the  primal  law 
of  his  being,  each  organ  loyal  to  that  eternal 
law.  But  when  action  overlaps  reaction 
then  wastage  of  energy  sets  in  and  tfilL  life- 
forces  must  inevitably  run  down.  Then  in 
time  we  get  that  thing  which  the  Lord  God 
did  not  make — a  depleted,  broken,  and  ani- 
malized  man. 

Thds  call  for  the  recreation  of  both  mind 
and  body  is  one  of  the.  most  persistent  and 
imperious  demands  of  our  being.  Here,  too, 
we  find  the  secret  of  the  law  of  play  for  all 
young  creatures.  From  insect  to  mammoth, 
play  comes  first  in  the  order  of  development. 
It  is  an  instinct  as  commanding  as  necessity. 
Young  things  must  play  or  die.  t  Is  it  not 
because  in  the  light  and  joy  of  play  their 
faculties  of  both  mind  and  body  unfold  and 
take  in  energy!  They  are  taking  in  forces 
of  both  muscle  and  brain-cell  for  the  coming 
days  of  strain  and  toil.  At  last  we  are  com- 
ing to  understand  that  work,  creation,  is  im- 


possible without  play,  recreation.  Play- 
grounds, tennis-courts,  golf-links,  ball- 
grounds,  and  leisure  to  enjoy  our  amuse- 
ments are  considered  quite  as  necessary  and 
practical  as  our  plowing  and  sowing,  our  of- 
fices and  shops  and  counting-rooms. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  also  that  in  play 
both  the  ease  and  grace  of  the  body  and  the 
higher  faculties  of  the  mind  come  into  ac- 
tion. Notice  the  unstudied  grace  of  little 
children  when  absorbed  in  play.  Ani- 
mals are  not  a  tithe  as  beautiful  when 
hunting  their  prey,  or  foraging,  as  when 
they  abandon  themselves  to  a  frolic.  Even 
the  staid,  old  work-horses  become  quite 
other  creatures  when  turned  out  to  pasture, 
and  they  break  away  in  a  lumbering  gallop, 
heavily  cavorting  as  if  the  colt  in  them  had 
suddenly  come  to  life.  Staid,  important 
business  men  behave  precisely  like  the  old 
horses  when  they  attempt  to  play  boy- 
fashion.  How  the  wrinkles  are  smoothed 
out,  the  eyes  shine,  and  the  clumsy,  middle- 
aged  gentlemen  slip  off  ten  years  with  their 
coats.  Wo  have  made  a  philosophy  to  match 
cur  practise.  If  you  would  retain  your 
youth  keep  much  in  the  company  of  the 
young.  Do  as  the  young  do— dress  in  youth- 
ful styles  and  colors,  unbend,  relax,  cultivate 
some  fascinating  avocation  that  is  in  no  way 
related  to  your  daily  vocation. 

The  same  principles  apply  to  the  recrea- 
tion of  the  mind.  The  fancy  and  the  imag- 
ination are  liberated  in  play.  The  extrav- 
aganzas of  children  in  their  make-believes 
are  but  a  prophecy  of  the  office  of  a  free 
imagination.  Poetry,  art,  music,  drama,  ro- 
mance, even  caricature  and  cartoon — ^what 
are  these  but  the  joyous  fling  of  the  imag- 
ination as  it  breaks  away  from  the  drudg- 
ery of  life  into  the  green  pastures  of  its  own 
rightful  domain.  We  may  yet  learn  that 
even  our  dreams  are  but  the  effort  of  the 
imagination  to  restore  its  rightful  equilib- 
rium against  the  dull  and  gray  monotony  of 
the  day.  The  imagination  is  the  spring  of 
eternal  youth.  It  is  the  revivifying,  recreat- 
ing force.    If  that  be  depleted  or  dried  at 
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its  source  we  shriyel  and  witlier  into  prema- 
ture old  age. 

Maj  we  just  hint  that  the  spiritual  life 
demands  leisure  and  freedom  from  care.  Is 
it  an  accident  that  we  have  set  apart  a 
seventh  part  of  our  time  that  we  may  shake 


off  the  weight  of  daily  care,  go  to  our  most 
beautiful  1>uilding8,  and  there,  on  the  wings 
of  prayer  and  praise  and  spiritual  thought, 
take  joyous  flights  into  the  realms  of  the 
invisible  and  eternal  f 

Jai£BS  H.  Ecob. 


RECREATION 

John  Colliee,  Director  of  the  Training  School  for  Community  Workers 


July  1—Do  We  Need  to  Play? 

Scripture  Lesson:  A  fuller  and  richer 
life  is  the  purpose  both  of  play  and  of  re- 
ligion (John  10:10). 

The  problem  of  leisure  has  been  called  by 
Dr.  Luther  Gulick  the  outstanding  problem 
of  modem  civilization.  The  considerations 
which  make  this  statement  true  will,  when 
clearly  grasped,  point  the  way  to  a  solution 
and  a  program. 

The  Nature  of  Man  :  Every  man  is  na- 
tively endowed  with  a  number  of  instincts 
which,  from  one  point  of  view,  are  tendencies 
toward  action,  and,  from  another  point  of 
view,  are  dispositions  toward  certain  kinds 
of  feelings.  These  innate  dispositions  are 
roused  by  the  slightest  excitement.  Experi- 
ence (the  environment)  pulls  the  trigger, 
but  the  explosion  takes  place  inside  the  hu- 
man being,  because  he  is  instinctively  pre- 
pared to  explode  in  a  certain  way.  Take 
any  well-known  innate  disposition — sexual 
love,  parental  love,  combativeness,  vanity, 
the  disposition  to  imitate — a  great  variety 
of  influences  can' bring  any  of  these  disposi- 
tions into  play,  and  that  which  occasions  the 
feeling  or  action  is  often  small  compared 
with  the  intensity  of  the  emotion  or  the 
energy  of  the  action. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  thisf  It  means 
that  the  feeling  part  of  human  nature  is 
constantly  vibrating.  It  begins  to  vibrate 
at  birth,  and  it  never  ceases  to  vibrate  until 
death.  These  vibrations  are  the  essential  en- 
ergy of  life.  All  that  we  are  and  do  is 
compounded  of  them. 

If  an  individual  is  put  in  surroundings 
only  a  little  complex  the  stimulus  arouses 
instinct-dispositions,  with  their  accompany- 
ing emotions,  greatly  in  excess  of  the  prac- 
tical requirements  of  the  environment.  So 
an  inward  urge  drives  the  individual  ahead. 
His  need  and  capacities  for  life,  for  the 
emotions,  are  so  abundant  that  the  working 
necessities  of  life  are  overreached.     The  in- 


dividual is  driven  forward  into  play-activ- 
ities or  art-activities  or  religious  expression; 
he  develops  hobbies,  he  cultivates  luxuries, 
and  if  his  education  or  opportunities  are  of 
the  wrong  kind  he  dissipates,  even  becomes 
habitually  immoral. 

These  native  dispositions,  while  self -cen- 
tered at  first,  can  operate  satisfactorily  only 
in  a  social  situation.  The  social  situation 
may  not  breed  a  desirable  human  soul.  So- 
cial institutions  are  like  an  artist,  who  may 
produce  forms  of  beauty  or  forms  of  terror 
and  ugliness. 

Christ  and  his  apostles  were  social  psy- 
chologists, and  they  strove  to  institutionalize 
the  brotherhood  of  man  imder  the  father- 
hood of  a  God  of  love.  Christ  projected  a 
militant  institution  of  brotherhood.  In  his 
gospel  all  the  immediate  surrenders  which 
are  called  for  are  but  means  toward  the  end 
of  enhanced  personal  life  in  an  enhanced 
and  purified  social  world.  This  institution- 
alizing of  brotherhood  in  a  positive,  dy- 
namic, militant  way  has  even  yet  only 
begun. 

What  bearing  has  this  on  the  problem  of 
recreation  and  leisure  f 

The  Nature  op  Leisure:  Most  men  pos- 
sess more  vitality  than  they  use  up  in  their 
practical  affairs;  or,  rather,  they  possess 
more  feeling  than  they  satisfy  through 
purely  practical  activities.  When  the  first 
man  discovered  fire  and  clothing  he  released 
for  spiritual  purposes  a  quantity  of  vital 
energy  that  did  not  need  to  be  burned  up 
simply  in  keeping  the  body-temperature  up 
to  the  level  necessary  to  sustain  life.  In  the 
same  way  when  men  formed  groups,  thereby 
purchasing^  more  or  less  security,  energies 
were  released  which,  before  that  time,  had 
been  consumed  in  the  struggle  for  existence. 
The  emotion  of  fear  became  relatively  less 
important,  the  desire  for  joy  relatively  more 
important.  So  leisure  had  its  origin  near  the 
beginning  of  human  society. 

Passing  over  all  the  intermediate  stages. 
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modem  man's  work  is  usually  specialized. 
He  employs  only  a  few  muscles  and  only  a 
few  of  the  psychie  faculties.  The  machine 
worker  carries  out  repeated  monotonous  mo- 
tions. In  modern  specialized  work  there  is 
little  self-expression  and  little  expression  of 
fellowship.  Most  woik  has  been  squeezed 
dry  of  the  romance  and  danger  which  accom- 
panied primitive  life. 

So  to-day  a  small  part  of  life  is  fulfilled 
through  work.  The  physical  energies  are  not 
used  up,  the  emotional  hungers  are  scarcely 
satisfied  at  all.  By  leisure  we  mean  the  time, 
place,  and  opportunity  for  the  fulfilment  of 
that  large  part  of  life  which  can  no  longer 
be  fulfilled  in  work  and  is  silently  demand- 
ing fulfilment  in  every  normal  himian  being. 

We  can  now  see  why  the  problem  of  leisure 
is  a  great  problem,  why  the  way  we  use 
leisure  determines  what  we  are.  Leisure  is 
not  simply  a  time  for  recuperation  in  order 
to  work  again,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the 
time  in  which  we  live,  grow,  and  experience 
our  humanhood,  if  we  experience  it  at  all. 

How  Wb  Have  Not  Met  the  Problem: 
For  a  hundred  and  Mtj  years  humanity  has 
concerned  itself  with  the  production  and  dis- 
tribution of  material  wealth.  Genius  and  or- 
ganization and  hard  work  have  been  put  into 
the  development  of  factories  and  corporate 
enterprise.  We  have  organized  humanity 
with  reference  to  creating  wealth.  In  this 
process  we  have  liberated  more  of  the  life- 
hungers.  These  life-hungers  have  moved 
over  into  leisure.  We  have  shortened  the 
working  day,  as  well  as  specialized  the  work- 
processes.  We  have  squeezed  humanism  out 
of  work.  Our  best  brains  and  most  of  our 
public  enterprise  have  been  concentrated  on 
this  task,  which  was  a  preliminary  to  the 
task  which  lies  ahead,  namely,  the  organiza- 
tion of  life  for  life  rather  than  for  the  pro- 
duction of  wealth  —  the  organization  of 
leisure  in  order  that  life  may  be  fully  lived. 

The  past  century  and  a  half  has  not  been 
conscious  of  this  duty.  It  has  disregarded 
leisure  and  built  its  cities  without  making 
the  physical  provisions  for  a  wholesome 
leisure.  Even  when  we^  planned  public  build- 
ings like  school  buildings  and  libraries,  we 
had  in  mind  some  special  use,  and  disre- 
garded even  the  fundamental  need  for  places 
of  assemblage.  We  left  to  haphazard  com- 
mercial enterprise  work  which  was  the. su- 
preme concern  of  Plato  and  of  Christ. 

So  children,  in  order  to  play  games,  were 


compelled  to  violate  the  law,  as  well  as  risk 
their  lives,  on  crowded  streets;  young  people, 
in  order  to  meet  one  another  socially,  were 
compelled  to  resort  to  commercial  dance-halls 
said  other  more  or  less  dubious  institutions, 
conducted  with  a  money-motive;  men,  in  or- 
der to  get  social  life  or  to  organize  in  labor- 
unions  or  in  political  parties,  were  com- 
pelled to  resort  to  saloons;  and  thus  the 
leisure  life  of  the  family  group  was  split  up 
in  crowded  streets,  dance-halls,  saloons,  and 
other  institutions  which  kept  husband  and 
wife  apart  as  they  kept  parent  and  child 
apart.  The  specialization  of  work  had  pro- 
gressed to  that  point  where  the  members  of 
a  family  rarely  worked  together.  Now  they 
could  not  play  together. 

Such  is  the  situation  in  most  American 
cities  to-day,  and  we  can  now  say  that  the 
problem  of  leisure  has  four  departments: 
(1)  The  regulation  of  commercialized  amuse- 
ments; (2)  the  planning  and  replanning  of 
cities  to  provide  the  physical  basis  for  a 
wholesome  leisure  life;  (3)  leadership  in 
the  development  of  wholesome  recreation  for 
both  sexes  in  parks,  playgrounds,  school 
buildings,  summer  camps,  and  other  avail- 
able spaces;  (4)  so  developing  these  leisure 
activities  that  they  will  lead  the  individual 
into  conscious  citizenship,  fellowship,  and  a 
regenerated  spiritual  life. 


July  8 — The  Restrictive  Regu* 

lation  of  Commercialized 

Amusement 

Scbipturb  Lesson:  As  a  marit  of  the 
Lord's  favor  to  a  redeemed  people  the  streets 
of  the  city  are  to  be  filled  not  only  with  men 
and  women^  but  with  playing  children  (Zech. 
8:4-5). 

Why  are  the  commercialized  amusements 
in  American  cities  so  much  less  worthy  than 
similar  institutions  abroad  f  In  the  first 
place,  European  countries  regulate  their 
amusements  either  by  letting  them  alone  or 
by  legislating  with  scientific  care,  and  with 
a  view  to  the  indirect  results  of  the  law. 
France  lets  her  caf6s  alone;  Sweden  regu- 
lates hers  under  laws  which  exert  pressure 
toward  consuming  less  alcohol  and  more  food, 
and  toward  depending  less  on  material  ad- 
vantage and  more  on  the  music,  games,  and 
other  social  attractions  of  the  place.  In 
Europe  generally  the  details  of  regulation 
are  left  to  administrative  officials  who  ex- 
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periment  and  change  their  methods  accord- 
ing to  results. 

America  regulates  her  commercialized 
amusements  through  legislative  statutes 
which  are  difficult  to  amend  and  are  nearlj 
always  passed  either  under  the  heat  of  pas- 
sionate propaganda  or  under  the  influence 
of  some  special  interest  which  profits  by  the 
law,  or  whose  competitor  will  be  hurt  by  it. 
The  details  are  fist,  and  the  hands  of  the  ad- 
ministrative officer  are  so  tied  that  he  is 
compelled  either  to  enforce  the  law  to  the 
discomfiture  of  great  numbers,  or  to  nullify 
the  law  through  partial  or  complete  non- 
enforcement.  These  unscientific  statutes  are 
weapons  of  4)lackmail  and  have  much  to  do 
with  the  corruption  of  American  politics  as 
well  as  of  commercialized  amusements.  Two 
illustrations  will  serve.  First  is  the  Baines 
law  of  New  York.  This  law  was  intended 
to  control  the  sale  of  alcohol  on  Sundays, 
and  forbade  saloons  to  do  business  on  Sun- 
day unless  in  hotels  with  14  rooms.  Hun- 
dreds of  saloons  became  hotels;  but  there 
was  no  legitimate  demand  for  such  accommo- 
dations; to  meet  the  rental  costs,  these 
saloons  developed  illegitimate  business,  and 
Baines-law  hotels  became  centers  of  gam- 
bling and  prostitution. 

A  seconc^  example  is  to  be  found  in  the 
regulation  of  motion-picture  shows  in  New 
York.  Special  interests  brought  it  about 
that  theaters  seating  more  than  300  persons 
could  be  built  only  under  the  most  rigid 
conditions,  entailing  great  cost  and  making 
for  the  building  of  few  theaters.  Theaters 
seating  less  than  300  persons  could  be  con- 
structed in  almost  any  fashion.  As  the  mo- 
tion-picture business  developed,  hundreds  of 
these  shows  were  established^  seating  less 
than  300  persons,  and  few  of  them  either 
safe  or  sanitary.  The  seating  capacity  was 
too  small  to  finance  a  good  program.  If  one 
seat  over  300  was  installed  the  construction- 
cost  became  prohibitive,  so  for  years  New 
York  City  had  the  most  unsafe,  unsanitary, 
and  generally  bad  motion-picture  shows  in 
all  America.  This  law  has  been  changed, 
and  the  theater  situation  has  responded 
accordingly. 

These  laws  illustrate  the  wrong  way  to 
legislate  about  public  amusements.  The 
right  way  is  again  illustrated  from  New 
York  City.  Vaudeville  in  motion-picture 
shows  is  difficult  to  control  morally,  and 
tends  to  cause  deterioration  in  taste.    The 


films  can  be  controlled  through  standard  de- 
vices, but  vaudeville  is  fugitive  and  uncon- 
trollable. So  the  lawmakers  decreed  that 
motion-picture  shows  could  install  as  manj 
as  600  seats  under  -building  laws  which  made 
economical,  but  safe,  construction  possible. 
If,  however,  thej  'utilized  vaudeville  in  their 
programs,  their  theaters  must  conform  to  the 
building  laws  for  regular  theaters,  which  im- 
mediately doubled  the*  construction-cost.  So 
vaudeville  disappeared  from  the  New  York 
motion-picture  shows. 

This  law  gava  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Licenses,  an  administrative  official,  power  to 
revoke  the  license  of  a  motion-picture  thea- 
ter at  will  and  without  court  review  save  on 
questions  of  constitutionality  and  reason- 
ableness. So  the  New  York  License  Commis- 
sioner can  adapt  his  regulative  work  to  the 
needs  of  each  theater  and  each  neighborhood, 
and  legal  injunctions  can  not  tie  his  hands. 
This  shows  thQ  value  of  giving  discretion  to 
thei  administrative  officiaL  He  may,  if  cor- 
rupt, abuse  his  discretion;  but  corrupt 
American  officials  have  the  discretion  of  not 
enforcing  even  the  most  inflexible  law.  Po- 
litical blackmail  may  be  levied  by  not  en- 
forcing the  law  and  being  paid  for  granting 
exemptions.  On  the  other  hand,  the  inflex- 
iible  statutory  law  governing  amusements 
will,  if  enforced,  nearly  always  create  public 
inconvenience  and  make  the  official  unpopu- 
lar ;  so  that  there  is  a  constant  incentive  for 
him  to  leave  the  law  unenforced  and  thereby 
secure  contributions  to  the  political  treiisury 
by  going  the  easier  way. 

But  when  the  official  has  administrative 
authority  he  can  secure  results  which  are 
morally  and  hygienically  desirable  and  also 
satisfactory  to  the  people.  He  has  a  con- 
structive work  to  do,  and  what  he  does  can 
be  seen  and'  rewarded.  The  premium  for 
corruption  is  no  greater  than  under  the  in- 
flexible statutory  method. 

This  principle  is  commended  to  civic  dubs 
ever3rwhere.  It  is  fundamental  to  the  whole 
problem  of  regulating  the  people's  pleasures. 
Its  violation  has  been  one  reason  why  Amer- 
ica has  developed  the  worst  commercial 
amusements  on  the  globe  outside  possibly  of 
Shanghai  and  some  of  the  £atin  seaports. 

A  word  of  caution  is  in  place.  The  regu- 
lation of  commercialized  amusements  ought 
not  to  be  undertaken  until  all  the  amusement 
resources  of  a  given  community  have  been 
objectively  surveyed. 
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In  a  district  of  East  New  York  the  dance- 
kaUs  were  investigated.  All  of  them  were 
found  to  be  violating  the  law  in  some  waj. 
Thereupon  every  dance-hall  was  closed. 
That  district,  inhabited  bj  thousands  of 
Toong  working  people,  contained  no  school 
building  available  for  dancing,  and  no  public 
recreation  places.  What  became  of  the 
joung  folks f    The  saloons  were  not  closed! 

Surveys  of  recreation  are  valuable  in  pro- 
portion as  thej  contain  reports  of  facts  made 
in  terms  which  have  the  same  meaning  to 
everjK  one. 

To  understand  the  amusements  of  a  given 
group  of  people,  one  must  get  inside  their 
minds  and  know  what  a  given  experience 
means  to  them.  Amusement  is  a  part  of  the 
vital  process.  The  onlookers  may  be  further 
from  the  truth,  from  the  moral  truth,  than 
the  pai^icipants  in  a  game,  or  dance,  or  song, 
or  drama. 

There  are  excellent  manuals  on  the  survey, 
to  be  had  from  the  Bussell  Sage  Foundation, 
the  Playground  and  Becreation  Association 
of  America,  and  from  certain  books,  espe- 
cially The  Social  Survey,  by  Dr.  Ciurol 
AronovicL 


July  IS — Constructive  State  Ac- 
tion Toward  Commercialized 
Amusements 

ScBiPTUBX  LsssoN :  Play  and  worship  are 
not  opposed  to  each  other,  but  complemen- 
tary (see  Ex.  32:6). 

In  Europe  we  find  evidence  that  even  the 
wisest  restrictive  regulation  is  not  the  only 
regulation  needed  from  the  State.  Two  con- 
trasting examples  are  given  here. 

The  first  is  the  policy  of  Continental  com- 
munities, esx>ecially  in  Germany,  of  making 
piiblie  grants  of  money  to  theaters  which 
improve  their  programs  up  to  a  certain 
standard,  or  reduce  their  prices,  or  otherwise 
do  a  public  service.  German  cities  even  go 
as  far  as  to  use  the  municipal  borrowing  ca- 
pacity to  construct  theaters.  These  thea- 
ters are  owned  and  operated  by  cooperative 
groups,  to  whom  the  State  lends  money 
which  it  borrows  at  low  interest,  and  these 
groups  have  no  direct  commercial  concern 
with  the  result.  The  whole  object  is  art  and 
education.  The  outcome  has  been  a  far- 
reaching  improvement  of  the  German  thea- 
ter during  the  last  twenty  years.  Cooper- 
ation has  created  theaters  more  interesting 


than  the  commercial  motive  could  create,  and 
the  drama  in  Germany  has  become  a  valu- 
able aid  in  education. 

Contrast  the  American  method  of  trying 
to  improve  motion-pictures.  We  have  a  non- 
legal,  and  yet  virtually  compulsory,  Board 
of  Beview,  which  eliminates  objectionable 
films.  In  addition,  we  have  legal  censorship 
in  Kansas,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  the  city  of 
Chicago,  and  some  other  places.  Without 
discussing  the  merits  of  censorship,  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  censorship  can  not  raise 
the  level  of  motion-pictures,  altho  it  may 
prevent  a  decline  of  motion-pictures  below  a 
certain  pathetic  minimum  of  worth.  The 
motion-picture  is  in  America  concentrated 
upon  commercial  purpose.  There  is  practi- 
cally no  freedom  in  the  choice  of  programs, 
and  even  the  best  films  usually  pass  to  ex- 
tinction in  about  six  months.  Less  than  five 
X>er  cent,  of  the  motion-picture  output  of  the 
last  fifteen  years  can  be  purchased  in  Amer- 
ica to-day.  The  good  and  the  bad  have  per- 
ished together.  Thus  there  4s  no  way  by 
which  the  good  film  can  be  rewarded,  and  no 
incentive  to  genius  to  go  into  the  making  of 
motion-pictures.  And  there  is  little  incen- 
tive for  enterprising  talent  other  than  one 
purely  commercial  to  exhibit  motion-pictures. 
The  school  and  the  Church  are  virtually  ex- 
cluded from  access  to  the  motion-picture. 
The  entertainment  blisiness  has  the  monop- 
oly, and  means  to  keep  it. 

This  condition  is  not  capable  of  being 
reached  by  censorship,  since  the  cause  is 
neither  the  manufacturers  nor  the  exhibitors, 
but  the  middlemen — ^the  exchanges  which  dis- 
tribute the  films. 

The  solution  is  the  establishment  of  public 
film  libraries.  These  libraries  could  be  es- 
tablished through  money  borrowed  by  States 
or  cities,  and  could  be  conducted  at  no  cost 
to  the  taxpayers  through  moderate  rental 
charges  for  films.  The  creation  of  such 
libraries  would  soon  revolutionize  the  system 
of  motion-pictures.  To  the  motion-picture 
business  should  be  applied  the  principle 
which  Germany  applied  to  her  theater  prob- 
lem when  she  used  the  State's  borrowing 
power  to  "create  theaters  available  to  good 
talent  at  a  low  rental. 

Is  this  idea  practicable!  It  has  never 
been  seriously  debated,  because  the  attention 
of  American  reformers  has  been  concen- 
trated on  the  censorship  problem. 

The  public  or  endowed  film  library  win 
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come  when  public  opinion  directs  it4Klf  to 
the  real  issue. 

Then  the  motion-picture  will  be  found 
hardlj  less  important  in  education  and 
propaganda  than  the  printing-press  itself. 
If  the  means  existed  of  getting  anybody's 
motion-picture  to  everybody,  such  as  a  public 
film  library  would  provide,  we  should  have  a 
new  birth  of  free  discussion  and  of  liberal 
education  in  America. 

The  question  of  censorship  is  too  compli- 
cated for  discussion  here.  It  is  at  best  a 
temporary  substitute  for  the  thing  really 
needed.  Any  plan  for  allowing  governmen- 
tal or  other  agencies  to  control  the  channels 
of  public  discussion  and  of  transmission  of 
ideas  is  antidemocratic,  antimodern,  and 
fraught  with  danger  to  the  institutions  for 
which  free  peoples  are  shedding  blood  to- 
day. If  motion-pictures  were  liberated  from 
the  anomalous  commercial  restraint  which 
now  holds  them  the  question  of  censorship 
would  appear  in  its  true  light,  and  one  would 
no  more  propose  to  censor  motion-pictures 
than  he  now  proposes  to  censor  books  or 
pulpits. 

Other  details  of  the  regulation  of  commer- 
cialized amusement  relate  to  dance-halls, 
pool-rooms,  and  the  places  of  assemblage 
which  are  primarily  recreative  in  nature,  but 
are  conducted  as  money-making  institutions. 
Most  American  cities  still  permit  adolescent 
boys  and  girls  to  meet  for  social  life  and  for 
dancing  in  commercial  resorts  where  liquor 
is  sold  and  conditions  dispose  toward  ex- 
travagance and  recklessness.  The  remedy  is 
not  the  prohibition  of  dance-lialls,  but  an  ex- 
tension of  the  licensing  system,  enabling  the 
proper  administrative  authority  to  force 
upon  the  dance-halls  whatever  good  stand- 
ards the  community  desires.  The  more 
fundamental  remedy  lies  in  the  extension  of 
public,  municipal  recreation.  The  dance  is 
not  a  thing  to  be  enjoyed  by  itself,  but 
ought  to  be  an  integral  part  of  the  social 
life  of  the  community,  in  places  owned  by 
the  municipality  and  representing  the  en- 
larged home  of  the  people.  Hundreds  of 
such  places  already  exist  in  America,  under 
the  name  of  community  centers  and  social 
and  neighborhood  centers,  in  school  build- 
ings, park  houses,  and  other  public  spaces. 

To  regulate  commercialized  amusements 
is  a  delicate  operation,  and  is  more  eas- 
ily mishandled  than  almost  any  other 
police  function.    It  should  not  be  entrusted 


to  persons  who  are  hostile  to  pleasure.  We 
should  eliminate  saloons,  and  we  must  pro- 
vide social  life  for  men.  We  must  provide 
places  where  workingmen  can  gather  for  dis- 
cussion. We  must  provide  that  atmosphere 
af  tolerance  and  hospitality  which  exists  in 
most  saloons,  and  is  often  to  be  found  in  no 
other  place  to  which  the  ordinary  man  can 
go.  This  opens  up  the  vista  of  our  problem 
— the  development  of  public  recreational  in- 
stitutions. 

July  22 — City 'Planning  for  Rec- 
reation and  Leisure 

ScRiPTUBK  Lesson:  Saul  sent  for  David, 
that  by  playing  on  the  harp  the  evU  spirit 
might  be  expelled.  David  had  occupied  his 
leisure  hours  well,  and  his  accomplishment 
was  not  only  a  joy  to  him,  but  a  help  to 
others  (1  Sam.  16:14-18). 

The  State  should  provide  the  places  for 
recreation  and  the  leadership  needed  by  the 
people  in  organizing  to  use  their  leisure  ef- 
fectively. Beyond  this,  the  individual  and 
the  group  must  act  for  themselves.  This 
means  that  most  of  the  work  in  the  field  of 
recreation  must  be  done  for  love,  and  that 
the  small  group  which  is  pursuing  recreation 
must  be  free  not  only  to  expend  effort,  but 
to  raise  fmd  expend  naoney  toward  desirable 
ends.  The  demands  on  public  taxation  are 
(dready  varied,  and  are  becoming  increasingly 
burdensome.  Those  who  insist  that  recrea- 
tion must  be  wholly  tax-supported  must  be 
prepared  to  sete  the  money  for  recreation 
taken  out  of  other  services,  such  as  healtii, 
city-planning,  and  formal  education.  We 
must  therefore  look  forward  to  the  voluntary 
provision  of  recreation  places,  and  to  the 
development  under  public  leadership  of 
programs  of  recreation.  These  programs  will 
not  be  carried  out  through  tax  support  alone, 
but  by  groups  of  citizens  acting  and  raising 
and  spending  mon^  cooperatively.  Such 
groups  of  citizens  are  community  centers  in 
80  far  as  the  advantages  which  they  create  by 
their  efforts  are  made  available  to  every  one. 

The  provision  of  recreation  places  is  a  city- 
planning  problem  first,  and  then  a  problem 
of  utilizing  existing  spaces  which  may  or 
may  not  require  adaptation  for  the  new  use. 
If  a  city  is  built  with  no  open  spaces,  and 
with  narrow  streets,  it  becomes  necessary 
for  the  city's  children  to  play  on  thorough- 
fares, in  tiny  back  yards,  or  in  cellars  c 
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alley-wayg.  The  citj  thus  built  faces  an 
Inmost  impossible  problem.  Adults  can  go 
to  a  distance  for  their  recreation,  take  it  at 
long  intervals,  and-  still  get  certain  benefits. 
But  plaj  is  the  child's  normal  continuous  life, 
and  must  be  had  near  his  home. 

City-planning  for  recreation  means:  (1) 
The  provision  of  numerous  small  open  spaces, 
ratiier  than  of  a  few  large  distant  parks; 
(2)  locating  these  open  spaces  near  the 
buildings  which  can  be  used  in  winter 
months  and  at  night  for  recreation  and  so- 
cial Hfe.  The  ideal  small  park  is  the  -big 
yard  lying  around  the  schoolhouse.  No  ex- 
penditure on  park  houses  can  take  the  place 
of  the  schoolhouse  as  a  recreation  and  com- 
munity center;  (3)  providing  means  of  trans- 
portation to  the  distant  parks  and  to  the 
countryside;  (4)  the  large  parks  should  be  so 
planned  as  to  be  usable  and  beautiful  at  the 
sanse  time.  The  best  way  to  conserve  the 
promenades,  flower-beds,  and  forests  of  a 
park  is  to  sprinkle  through  the  park  nu- 
merous plaees  designed  for  intensive  play. 
People  then  have  no  reason  to  break  foliage 
or  throw  refuse  on  lawns;  (5)  care  for  the 
structure  of  the  school  building.  More  than 
a  half  billion  dollars  in  American  school 
buildings  lie  partly  idle  because  these  build- 
ings were  constructed  for  use  only  as  day- 
schools.  We  should  consider  carefully  the 
need  in  every  community  of  auditoriums  for 
public  assemblages,  with  stages  for  theatrical 
and  choral  work ;  the  need  of  open  spaces  for 
indoor  dancing  and  pageantry,  and  the  need 
of  smaller  rooms,  with  movable  chairs,  for 
dub  meetings  and  intimate  gatherings.  In 
addition,  every  community  should  have  a 
welfare  center,  which  ought  to  be  located  in 
or  near  1^  central  schoolhouse,  where  the 
people  «an  get  into  day-by-day  relations  with 
the  health  officer,  the  housing  inspector,  the 
public  employment  agent,  and  the  other  rep- 
resentatives of  pubUe  and  private  social 
service.  All  these  facilities  can  be  inex- 
pensively provided.  Bowling-alleys  in  the 
basements  of  school  buildings  require  little 
space,  and  are  cheap  to  construct.  Kitchen- 
ettes can  be  so  furnished  that  they  will  be 
available  for  day-school  use,  as  well  as  for 
extension  use  at  night.  If  these  things  are 
done  the  community  can  use  its  school  build- 
ings for  social  life  and  recreation,  even 
tho  most  of  the  classrooms  are  unavail- 
able because  equipped  with  small  fixt  seats. 
At    small    expense    every    school    building 


could  be  so  planned  that  its  roof  might  be 
a  playground  and  social  center  in  summer. 

The  importance  of  placing  our  libraries 
within  the  school  can  not  be  overemphasized. 
If  this  is  not  desired  in  a  given  community, 
at  least  an  effort  diould  be  made  to  place 
the  library  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
the  school  which  is  to  be  used  as  a  community 
center.  Every  school  basement  could  be 
equipped  with  gymnastic  facilities,  including 
basket-ball  apparatus.  Swimming-pools  are 
of  course  desirable;  shower-baths  at  least 
can  always  be  provided. 

The  city-planning  program  is  not  primarily 
an  architectural  or  engineering  problem,  but 
a  civic  and  human  one,  just  as  home-building 
is  a  practical  human  problem  first,  and,  sec- 
ondly, an  architectural  problem. 


July  29 — Public  Leadership  in 
Leisure  Life — Organization 

Scripture  Lesson  :  Some  forms  of  "  piay  " 
are  dangerous,  because  destructive  of  the 
higher  powers  (Job  41:5). 

What  are  we  to  aim  at  in  our  public  rec- 
reation program,  and  how  are  we  to  reach 
our  goalf  We  must  not  model  our  program 
on  what  commerce  has  done.  Public  rec- 
reation can  beat  commerce  at  commerce's 
game  only  by  playing  the  public  game  intel- 
ligently. We  may  not  duplicate  under  public 
auspices  the  saloon,  the  dance-hall,  the  public 
picture-show.  Amusement  is  cheap  in  Ame- 
rica, and  the  people  have  developed  a  habit 
of  passive,  receptive  amusement  in  place  of 
active,  constructive  recreation.  Our  public 
program  must  aim  to  counteract  this  slothful 
habit. 

In  conceiving  this  program,  therefore,  let 
us  go  back  to  the  life  of  the  child.  The 
child  is  active,  and  tends  to  form  into 
groups  under  leadership  of  his  own  choosing. 
These  groups  are  mistakenly  called  "  gangs. " 
They  are  really  the  social  units  of  child  life, 
and  are  evidences  of  the  fact  that  man  is  a 
social  being. 

Most  public  recreation  through  years  past 
has  followed  one  of  two  false  extremes.  First, 
it  has  tried  to  superimpose  educational  play 
on  the  child,  using  methods  of  artificial  play- 
leadership  modeled  on  the  way  a  teaoher  is 
supposed  to  teach  in  the  day-school.  React- 
ing from  this  extreme,  some  recreation 
leaders  have  said,  "Give  the  people  idiat 
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they  want."  By  this  they  meant,  "Dupli- 
cate the  commercial  amusements  and  con- 
tinue to  cultivate  the  habits  brewedr  in  the 
commercial  resorts."  Applied  to  children, 
this  policy  of  "giving  what  they  want" 
means  allowing  the  child  group  to  compete 
unsupervised  with  other  child  groups  for  the 
use  of  spaces,  thus  turning  the  "gang," 
originally  ft  social  instrument,  into  an  anti- 
social instrument. 

Intelligent  public  recreation  avoids  these 
extremes.  It  recognizes  that  people  must 
have  what  tiiey  want,  t)ut  also  that  people 
constantly  discover  what  they  want  through 
suggestions  brought  th^n  from  without.  The 
boy's  "gang"  wants  to  follow  a  leader,  and 
also  to  compete  with  other  gangs;  it  wants 
to  satisfy  the  combative  disposition.  All 
these  are  good.  The  boy's  "gang"  does  not 
primarily  want  to  conduct  knifing  contests, 
or  to  engage  in  stealing  or  the  smashing  of 
windows.  We  must  discriminate  between 
the  innate  forces  which  drive  the  child  in 
his  gang  life,  and  the  particular  route  along 
which  the  environment  drives  the  gang.  We 
must  give  the  gang  a  motive  for  doing  the 
right  thing,  and  a  chance  to  do  it.  This 
motive  must  take  the  shape  of  an  opportunity 
to  compete  and  excel  in  the  things  which 
are  genuinely  worthy— ^hich  tend  to  lead 
the  boy  and  his  group  toward  an  ever- 
widening  experience  in  the  great  world-life. 

We  must  provide  the  boy's  environment, 
which  should  make  its  appeal  to  the  basic 
instincts,  and  use  them  as  a  means  of  draw- 
ing the  child  into  permanent  significant  so- 
cial relationship.  Among  the  basic  instincts 
which  wiH  respond  to  the  proper  stimulus 
are  constructiveness,  sense  for  rhythmic  mo- 
tion, delight  in  form  and  color,  the  herding 
instinct,  sympathy,  combativeness,  vanity. 
Even  vanity  is  a  manifestation  of  that  force 
which  is  known  to  psychologists  as  "  positive 
self -feeling, "  and  is  at  the  root  of  the  idea 
and  sentiment  of  the  self  which,  when  prop- 
erly organized,  means  character,  ideals, 
stability,  serviceableness,  and  patriotism. 

The  deepest  of  the  psychic  forces  with 
which  we  must  xeckon  in  public  recreation 
is  the  sexual  interest,  which  is  of  greatest 
practical  importance  at  adolescence.  How 
are  these  interests  to  be  dealt  with  in  rec- 
reation f  The  educator  and  recreation 
leader  must  furnish  a  harmless  and  helpfid 
outlet  to  the  sexual  forces  in  the  young  people. 
They  must  have  adventure,  color,  excitement, 


appreciation,  romance.  The  recreation  of 
the  adolescent  must  take  on  esthetic,  quali- 
ties, must  include  the  dance,  drama,  song, 
oratory.  Camping  and  big  adventure  in  the 
open  are  good  for  the  adolescent  boy  or  girl. 
The  sexe9  ought,  at  this  age,  to  be  brought 
together  in  wholesome  and  emotionally  vital 
pursuits.  Thus  it  is  possible  to  "sublimate" 
the  sexual  interests  of  the  adolescent,  and  to 
turn  the  energies  into  healthful  channels. 

The  two  parts  of  the  reereation  problem 
most  neglected  are  the  needs  of  the  adoles- 
cent and  those  of  the  family.  Most  public 
recreation  tends  to  disintegrate  the  family 
group  almost  as  completely  as  commercial 
recreation  does.  This  is  neither  normal  no2 
moral.  The  child  ought  to  live,  to  experi- 
ment and  fail,  to  achieve  and  go  forward, 
within  the  atmosphere  of  sympathy  and 
knowledge  of  his  elder  brothers  and  sisters 
and  his  parents.  The  parent  ought  not  to  be 
forced  to  seek  his  own  life  away  from  his 
children. 

The  community  center,  ue,,  the  people 
themselves,  organized  for  play,  for  discus- 
sion in  school  buildings  and  other  public 
places,  is  the  only  method  yet  put  forward 
which  promises  to  bring  alive  again  the 
habits  of  family  leisure.  The  modern  home, 
isolated  from  the  community,  can  not  provide 
adequate  recreation  for  its  members.  The 
community  center  must,  therefore,  be  the 
larger  home  for  the  different  age  groups. 

The  time  has  passed  when  a  complete  life 
can  be  lived  by  one  who  is  not  a  citizen.  Being 
a  citizen  does  not  only  mean  voting — ^it  means 
infinitely  more.  Citizenship  means  entering 
into  a  living  and  continuous  relation  with 
the  big  purposes  of  the  community  and  the 
society  of  which  we  are  parts,  taking  part  in 
the  execution  of  the  social  purpose,  taking 
civilization  into  our  own  hearts.  Leisure  is 
the  time  when  we  can  experience  our  citizen- 
ship. The  life  of  the  spirit  is  the  life  of 
leisure ;  to-day  all  men  have  some  leisure,  the 
quantity  of  which  is  increasing  enormously. 
Our  leisure  program  must  be  aimed  at  these 
supreme  results  of  citizenship,  at  conscious 
participation  in  the  final  outcomes  of  civili- 
zation. 

The  method  must  be  to  develop  a  recrea- 
tion which  in  its  very  nature,  and  in  the  na- 
ture of  the  human  relations  to  which  it  leads, 
tends  toward  a  full  employment  of  the 
native  emotions,  toward  ends  at  once  plea- 
surable and  useful. 
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STUDIES  IN  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT 

Professor  John  E.  McFadyen,  D.D.,  United  Free  Church  CJoUege,  Glasgow,  Scotland 


July  1 — Isaiah's  Call  to  Heroic 
Service  (isa.  6) 

Fbw  things  in  literature  are  grander  than 
the  story  of  letaiah's  call  and  vision  (740 
B.C.).  The  national  life  of  Judah  was  honey- 
combed  with  pride,  materialism,  greed,  drink, 
superstition  (see  chaps.  2  and  5),  the  people 
were  "a  people  of  unclean  lips"  (6:5)  ;  and 
a  heroic  voice  was  needed  to  protest  against 
the  prevalent  tempers  and  practises,  and  to 
proclaim  the  true  way  of  national  health. 
The  can  came  to  Isaiah  ''in  the  year  that 
King  Uzziali  died."  T^ns  is  more  than  a 
note  of  time.  Uzziah  had  had  an  unusually 
long,  brilliant,  and  prosperous  reign;  and 
in  the  year  in  which  he  died  it  must  have 
seemed  to  many  as  if  the  floor  had  fallen 
out  of  the  world — so  much  had  he  been 
identified  in  their  minds  with  tiie  security 
and  prosperity  of  Judah.  But  God  does  not 
die.  In  that  very  year  Isaiah,  who  must 
have  been  a  young  man  at  the  time — ^not 
more  than  twenty-five  —  saw  that  God  was 
reigning.  He  had  a  vision  ''of  the  Lord 
upon  a  throne,  high  and  lifted  up."  When 
borne  down  by  the  weight  of  some  individual 
sorrow,  domestic  loss,  or  national  disaster, 
happy  the  soul  that  sees  beyond  it  to  the 
Lord  upon  his  throne,  reigning  and  working 
out  his  great  purpose  through  this  thing  as 
through  all  things.  The  regal  serenity  which 
marks  the  prophet's  ministry  is  explained,  by 
this  vision  of  a  reigning  God,  with  which 
that  ministry  had  been  inaugurated. 

It  is  worthy  of  note,  too,  that  this  vision 
came  to  him  in  the  Temple.  The  strange 
figures  called  seraphim — which  is  the  word 
used  for  the  serpents  that  plagued  Israel  in 
the  wilderness  (Num.  21:6-9) — may  have 
been  suggested  to  his  imagination  by  the 
brazen  serpent  which  was  to  be  seen  in  the 
Temple  at  that  time  (2  Kings  18:4),  and 
the  song  they  sing  may  have  been  suggested 
by  the  music  of  the  Temple  choirs.  It  is 
clear  from  the  form  which  the  young  man's 
vision  took  that  the  Church  must  already 
have  been  dear  to  him;   her  practises  and 


services  haunted  his  thoughts.  The  vision 
comes  to  a  mind  prepared  for  it. 

The  song  was  followed  by  a  mysterious 
shaking,  and  the  Temple  began  to  fill  with 
smoke,  symbolic  perhaps  of  the  divine  dis- 
pleasure with  sin.  In  the  presence  of  such  a 
king  Isaiah  feels  his  own  infinite  unworthi- 
ness ;  but  it  is  striking  that  he  singles  out  his 
lips  as  the  seat  of  special  uncleanness.  It 
is  there,  so  to  speak,  that  his  own  sin  and  that 
of  his  people  are  concentrated;  and  as  he 
is  to  be  a  preacher,  who  exercises  his  minis- 
try largely  by  means  of  his  lips,  it  is  there 
that  the  sin  must  be  burned  off ;  for  without 
purity  there  can  be  no  worthy  service.  And 
this  is  just  as  applicable  to  the  average  man 
or  boy  as  to  the  preacher,  for  we  all  of  us 
make  use  of  our  lips  every  day  in  our  rela- 
tions with  our  fellows,  and,  until  they  are 
purged  of  all  profane  and  unclean  speech, 
we  are  not  fit  to  be  servants  of  the  Most 
High  God.  So  one  of  the  seraphim  burned 
off  the  sin  upon  the  prophet's  lips,  and  an- 
nounced to  him  the  divine  forgiveness.  The 
first  essential  in  his  equipment  is  his  forgive- 
ness; and,  now  that  he  is  forgiven,  he  hears 
the  call.  It  is  the  forgiven  man  who  is  sen- 
sitive to  the  voice  of  God;  and  what  it  says 
is  this:  Whom  shall  I  send  and  who  will  got 
It  is  of  great  interest  and  importance  to 
notice  that  this  call  to  service  is  couched  in 
quite  general  terms;  it  is  addrest  to  all  who 
have  ears  to  hear,  now  as  then,  whether  they 
have  unique  religious  experiences  or  not. 
The  intense  need  of  the  world  is  itself  a  call, 
one  of  the  loudest ;  a  noble  soul  living  among 
"a  people  of  unclean  lips"  longs  to  help 
them  to  a  cleaner,  happier  life.  All  that  is 
foul,  mean,  unlovely,  unworthy,  in  our  vil- 
lage, our  city,  our  country,  all  that  is  de- 
graded and  degrading  in  heathen  lands  and 
religions — is  a  loud  call  to  service. 

But  noble  service  is  always  hard.  Many 
of  those  to  whom  we  are  sent  and  whom  we 
yearn  to  win  will  prove  pathetically  sullen 
and  irresponsive.  Isaiah  was  warned  of  this 
on  the  threshold  of  his  ministry — that,  de- 
spite all  his  earnestness,  many  of  those  to 
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whom  he  spoke  would  onl^  grow  the  more 
blind  and  deaf,  the  more  careless,  callous, 
and  stubborn.  How  long,  he  asks  in  sorrow, 
is  this  irreaponsiveness  to  continue f  And 
he  receives  the  significant  answer,  "Until 
cities  be  wasted  without  inhabitant,  and  the 
forsaken  placee  be  many  in  the  land.''  In 
other  words,  the  only  thing  tiiat  would  really 
awaken  a  people  so  sunken  in  indifference, 
pleasure,  and  sin  would  be  war,  with  its  hor- 
rors and  desolations.  Desolation,  however, 
can  never  be  the  last  word  of  God.  Out  of 
the  ruin8>  a  new  world  is  to  be  built.  The 
"holy  -seed"  which  survives  the  destruction 
is  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  new  religious 
community. 

The  aequence'  of  the.  story  may  be  help- 
fully grasped  by  noting:  (1)  the  prepara- 
tion for  -the  viwon — ^in  Isaiah's  love  for  the 
temple  and  interest  in  his  countrymen;  (2) 
the  nature  of  the  vision — God  reigning;  (3) 
the  effect  of  the  vision — (a)  to  prostrate 
Isaiah,  and  then  (b)  to  encourage  and  in- 
spire him;   (4)  the  call  to  service. 


July  8 — Ahaz,  the  Faithless 

King    (2Chron.28) 

In  the  lesson-scheme  Ahaz  the  faithless  is 
contsasted  with  Hezekiah  the  faithful,  whose 
story  falls  to  be  discust  next  week.  But 
even  more  striking  is  the  contrast  between 
Ahaz  and  Isaiah,  whose  vision  of  God*  occu- 
pied us  last  week.  This  contrast  comes  out 
with  peculiar  power  in  the  great  scene  de- 
scribed in  Isaitdi  7,  where  prophet  and  king 
stand  face  to  face,  representing  opposite 
views  of  the  world — ^Isaiah,  with  his  faith  in 
the  supremacy  of  God,  Ahaz  with  his  faith  in 
the  supremacy  of  human  scheming.  In  a 
great  crisis,  when  Israel  and  Syria  are 
threatening  Jerusalem,  the  capital  of  Judah, 
the  heart  of  Ahaz  and  his  court  shakes  like 
the  leaves  on  the  forest  trees  before  the  wind, 
and  he  bribes  the  king  of  Assyria  to  help 
him  (cf.  2  Kings  16:7-9) ;  but  the  heart  of 
Isaiah  is  serene  and  steady,  because  his  eyes 
had  seen  the  King,  the  Lord  of  Hosts  (cf. 
Isa.  6),  who,  from  his  throne,  rules  all  the 
world  and  controls  all  history. 

The  Book  of  Chronicles  covers  the  same 
ground  as  the  Book  of  Kings,  but  it  is  a 
much  later  history;  and  to  understand  the 
spirit  which  controls  it  and  inspires  its  oc- 
casional modifications,  omissions,  and  addi- 
tions, it  should  always  be  read  in  conjunction 


with  the  corresponding  passages  in  Kings. 
Here,  e.g.,  it  is  most  instructive  to  compare 
2  Chron.  28  with  2  Kings  16  (and  Isa.  7). 
The  differences  are  serious  and  worthy  of 
note;  but  the  broad  features  of  Ahaz,  as 
painted  by  all  three  passages^  are  the  same. 
He  is,  for  one  thing,  an  idolater;  he  is  guilty 
of  heathen  practises,  and  he  worships  other 
gods — e,g,,  of  Syria,  or  more  probably  As- 
syria, but  this  is  due  to  his  defective  faith 
in  Jehovah.  Isaiah  believed  in  one  holy 
God,  who  was  Lord  of  all  and  whose  glory 
filled  the  whole  earth;  Ahaz  believed  in  the 
big  battalions  and  in  the  gods  of  the  people 
to  whom  they  belong — ^that  is  why,  in  his 
hour  of  distress,  when  Isaiah  urges  him  to 
remain  calm  and  quiet,  he  prefers  to  take  the 
perilous  step  of  calling  in  Assyria,  a  step 
which  involved  the  recognition  of  Assyrian 
gods  and  the  setting  up  of  an  Assyrian  altar 
in  the  very  precincts  of  the  Temple.  Isaiah 
and  Ahaz — ^what  a  suggestive  contrast !  Ahaz 
timid  and  temporizing,  Isaiah  calm  and 
steady,  whose  motto  was^  ''In  quietness  and 
confidence  (i,e,,  in  calm  trust  in  God)  shall 
be  your  strength"  (Isa:  30: 15).  The  steadi- 
ness of  Isa.  7  is  explained  by  the  vision  of 
chapter  6:  Ahaz  lacks  the  steadiness  be- 
cause he  lacks  the  vision,  and  is*  therefore 
drawn  into  entangling  alliances  with  foreign 
peoples  and  foolish  worship  of  foreign  gods. 

Of  much  interest  are  the  Tersea  8-15 
(which  have  no  counterpart  in  the  Book  of 
Kings)  dealing  with  the  defeat  of  Judah  by 
Israel,  and  with  the  prophet  Oded's  exhorta- 
tion to  the  conqueror  to  treat  their  captives 
kindly,  bearing  in  mind  how  guilty  they 
themselves  were.  The  story  involuntarily  re- 
minds us  of  our  Lord's  parable  of  the  ^ood 
Samaritan  (Luke  10:30ff.).  The  wonder  of 
both  stories  is  not  only  that  such  a  wealth  of 
kindness  should  'be  lavished  upon  the  needy 
— ^in  the  one  case  a  stranger,  in  the  other 
an  enemy;  but  still  more  that  this  kindness 
should  have  been  exercised  >by  men  whose 
religious  privileges  had  been  inferior,  men 
from  whom  such  heights  of  generous  devotion 
would  antecedently  never  have  *been  expected. 
We  are  reminded — and  this  is  part  of  our 
hope  for  the  world — that  even  in  the  least 
promising  there  is  the  capacity  for  nobleness. 

This  generous  treatment  of  men  on  the 
part  of  others  into  whose  power  they  had 
fallen  by  the  fortunes  of  war  is  a  reminder 
of  the  obligations  to  chivalry  at  all  times, 
and  not  least  in  time  of  war,  when  racial 
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passion  is  apt  to  choke  the  nobler  instincts. 
It  is  ugnif  cant  that  the  man  who  urge? 
this  obligation  npon  the  victorions  Israelites 
is  a  prophety  Le,,  one  of  those  who  most 
Imlj  interpreted  the  divine  will.  Men  who 
make  profession  of  religion  have  a  peculiar 
obligation  to  be  not  only  just,  but  generous> 
in  theiz  treatment  of  thoee  who  happen  to  be 
at  their  mercy. 


July  IS — Hezekiahy  the  Faithful 

King    (2Chron.3(>) 

Hezekiah  was  the  son  and  successor  of 
Ahaz  upon  the  throne  of  Judah ;  and  Isaiah 
stood  in  the  most  intimate  relation  to  both 
monardis,  rebuking  the  faithlessness  of  the 
one  (Isa.  7:4-9),  and  encouraging  the  timid 
faith  of  the  other  (2  Kings  19:20).  Gen- 
erallj  speaking,  the  interest  of  the  chronicler 
18  in  the  religious  rather  than  in  tiie  political 
aspect  of  history,  and,  more  narrowly,  in  the 
ritual  aspect  of  the  religion.  The  political 
events  of  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  are  de- 
scribed with  considerable  elaboration  and 
dramatic  power  m  the  next  passage  we  Shall 
study;  the  religious  interests  of  the  Chron- 
icler, on  the  other  hand,  are  conspicuously 
illustrated  by  the  chapter  wa  are  now  con- 
sidering, which  deals  with  the  story  of 
Hezekiah's  passover,  associated  with  the 
cleansing  of  the  Temple,  which,  significantly 
enough,  Hezekiah  carried  through  art  the 
very  beginning  of  his  reign  (29:3).  The 
necessity  for  a  radical  religious  reform 
(cf.  30: 14)  becomes  clear  when  we  remember 
the  idolatries  which  Ahaz  had  introduced  into 
Jerusalem  (28:24). 

The  story  of  this  suggestive  chapter  is 
briefly  as  follows:  After  cleansing  the 
Temple  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  Heze- 
kiah determined  to  celebrate  the  passover  at 
Jerusalem  on  a  great  scale.  To  this  end  he 
dispatched  letters  throughout  all  Israel 
(whose  independence  the  Assyrians  had  re- 
cently destroyed)  and  Judah,  inviting  all  to 
come  to  Jerusalem,  and  assuring  them  that 
if  they  would  but  turn  to  their  gracious 
God  he  would  look  again  with  favor  upon 
them  and  bring  their  dear  ones  back  from 
the  exile  to  which  the  Assyrians  had  carried 
them.  The  message  was  at  once  gracious 
and  stem,  reminding  them  alike  of  the 
compassion  of  God  and  of  the  need  of  re- 
pentance, and  also  of  what  we  may  call  the 
vicarious  effect  of  goodness — ^that  their  re- 


pentance would  beneficially  affect  those  of 
their  friends  who  had  been  carried  into  cap- 
tivity. This  message  had  a  varied  reception. 
In  Israel  (recall  the  noble  conduct  of  Israel 
in  the  last  lesson)  many  laughed  it  to  scorn, 
tho  some  humbly  obeyed;  but  Judah  was 
inspired  to  a  unanimous  response.  So  l&e 
great  congregation  gathered  at  Jerusalem, 
wliere,  after  removing  all  traces  of  idolatry, 
the  passover  was  celebrated,  priests  and  Le- 
vites  now  taking  such  parts  as  were  pre- 
scribed in  the  law  of  Moses.  In  some  ways 
the  celebration  was  irregular..  It  was  held 
in  the  second  month — ^that  is,  a  month  behind 
the  legal  time  (cf.  Ex.  12:2;  Num.  9:1-6); 
and  further,  many  from  Israel  were  cere- 
monially unclean,  and  therefore  legally  dis- 
qualified from  eating  the  passover.  But  they 
were  allowed  to  partake,  for  there  was  a 
higher  than  a  legal  spirit  at  work,  as  is  seen 
in  the  king's  large-hearted  prayer  to  Jehovah 
the  Good  for  pardon  upon  all,  if  only  they 
worshiped  in  sincerity.  Popular  feeling 
exprest  itself  not  only  in  the  sacrifices  of 
animals,  but  in  deeper  and  more  spiritual 
ways,  by  confession  and  thanksgiving.  The 
enthusiastic  people  resolved  to  prolong  the 
festival  for  a  second  week,  and  thia  was 
made  possible  by  the  munificence  of  the  king 
and  the  .princes.  Since  the  days  of  Solomon 
(i,e,,  for  over  two  centuries)  Jerusalem  had 
not  seen  such  a  festival; 

Worthy  of  imitation  by  modem  rulers  of 
men  U  the  interest  taken  by  the  king  and 
his  court  in  the  religious  welfare  of  his 
people,  and  worthy  of  note  at  least  is  their 
munificent  support  of  public  worship.  But 
the  chief  interest  of  the  passage  centers  in 
the  nature  and  necessity  of  worship,  its  es- 
sentials and  its  accidentals.  It  suggests  (1) 
the  importance  of  ritual.  Vital  religion 
ought  to  express  itself  in  public  as  well  as 
in  private  worship,  and  the  form  which  pifb- 
lic  worship  will  take  is  determined  by  the 
experience  and  the  genius  of  the  particular 
church  of  which  we  are  members.  These 
usages  may  vary  widely;  but  the  soul  that 
is  accustomed  to  them  is  helped  by  them, 
and  the  soul  that  rejects  them  impoverishes 
itself.  (2)  The  comparative  unimportance  of 
ritual.  Forms  are  much,  but  they  have  value 
only  as  the  expression  of  a  spirit.  God 
looks  upon  the  heart.  While,  for  reasons 
of  expediency  and  to  secure  concerted  wor- 
ship, a  certain  conformity  to  established 
usage  may,  as  a  rule,  be  advisable  and  even 
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necessary,  the  only  conformity  whieh  is  ab- 
solutely indispensable  is  conformity  to  the 
law  and  will  of  God.  Inward  sincerity  is 
of  infinitely  more  importance  in  worship  than 
outward  conformity,  and  it  is  instructive  to 
note  how  generously  Hesekiah  condones  un- 
ayoidable  technical  irregularities.  Alike  in 
our  religious  theory  and 'practise  we  must 
beUere  that  ''Jehovah  the  Good  wiQ  pardon 
every  one  who  sets  his  heart  to  seek  him, 
even  tho  he  be  not  cleansed  according  to  the 
purification  of  the  sanctuary.'' 


July  22 — Sennacheriys  Inva- 
sion of  J  udah  (2  Kings  18:13-19:37) 

As  the  last  lesson  dealt  with  the  reforma- 
tion and  the  festival  at  the  beginning  of 
Hezekiah's  reign,  so  this  deals  with  the  great 
Assyrian  blockade  of  Jerusalem,  which  took 
place  toward  its  close.  The  historical  in- 
terest of  this  section  is  unique;  the  whole 
story  is  told  again  in  Isaiah,  chapters  36 
and  27;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
the  incidents  which  it  records  are  epoch- 
making  in  the  history  of  religion  and,  to 
that  extent,  in  the  history  of  the  world.  But 
besides  its  historical  and  religious  interest, 
we  have  the  peculiar  good  fortune  to  possess 
in  this  narrative  a  clear-cut  picture  of  the 
prophet  Isaiah,  whose  faith  shines  out  with 
glorious  luster  against  the  timidity  of  the 
beleaguered  king  whom  he  is  seeking  to 
encourage. 

But  no  one  can  read  these  chapters  intel- 
ligently without  being  struck  by  the  seeming 
repetitions  in  the  story  they  tell.  Two  at- 
tempts are  made  by  Sennacherib,  the  Assyr- 
ian king,  to  induce  Hezekiah  to  surrender 
Jerusalem.  First  an  Assyrian  deputation 
comes,  which  discusses  the  matter  orally;  in 
the  second  case  a  letter  is  sent,  but  its  terms 
closely  resemble  the  words  of  the  deputation. 
Both  times  Hezekiah  is  thrown  into  conster- 
nation, and  both  times  he  is  heartened  by 
the  word  of  Isaiah.  The  probaible  explana- 
tion of  these  facts  is  that  we  have  here  not 
two  narratives  of  different  events,  but  two 
parallel  narratives  of  the  same  event,  which, 
while  they  differ  somewhat  in  detail,  agree 
in  the  main  fact  that,  in  accordance  with 
the  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  Sennacherib  was 
compelled  to  withdraw  from  Judah  without 
capturing  Jerusalem.  Should  this  explana- 
tion be  correct,  we  should  then  have  here 
the  phenomena  we  so  frequently  meet  with 


in  the  gospels,  where  the  saone  incident  is 
related,  with  slight  variations,  in  two  or 
even  three  gospels. 

The  insolent  letter  of  the  Assyrians  terri- 
fies Hezekiah  and  drives  him  to  prayer.  Im- 
mediately Isaiah  announces  the  divine 
answer.  A  man  of  fearless  faith  and  cour- 
age, he  does  not  share  Hezekiah's  trepida- 
tion because  his  eyes  had  seen  the  heavenly 
King  (Isa.  6).  His  calm  is  all  the  more 
wonderful  when  we  consider  the  real  peril  of 
Jerusalem.  The  Assyrians  had  cruelly  over- 
run Judah,  and  were  now  not  far  from  the 
capital.  We  have  tiie  singular  good  fortune 
to  possess  one  of  Sennadierib's  own  inscrip- 
tions, which  vividly  describes  the  menace  of 
his  hosts  and  the  ruin  wrought  by  them.  He 
says:  ''Hezekiah  of  Judah,  who  had  not 
submitted  to  my  yoke,  ...  I  besieged 
forty-six  of  his  strong  cities,  fortresses,  and 
small  places  in  their  neighborhood,  and  took 
them:  200,150  men  and  women,  horses, 
mules,  asses,  camels,  oxen,  and  sheep  with- 
out number  I  carried  off  from  them  and 
counted  as  spoil;  (Hezeldah)  himself  I 
shut  up  like  a  bird  in  a  cage  in  Jerusalem." 

The  simplest  form  of  Isaiah's  answer  to 
the  terrified  king  is  found  in  verses  32-34, 
which  announce  that  there  will  be  no  siege 
of  the  city.  The  inscription  we  have  just 
quoted  is  the  proof  that  the  prophecy  was 
fulfilled.  The  city  was  really  blockaded, 
the  king  being  "shut  up  like  a  bird  in  a 
cage,"  but  there  was  no  siege.  The  more 
elaborate  form  of  Isaiah's  answer  is  found 
in  the  taunt-song  contained  in  Isa.  37:21-28, 
where  the  insolence  of  Sennacherib  is  ridi- 
culed and  he  himself  is  compared  to  a  wild 
beast,  caught  and  carried  away  into  captivity. 

Verse  29  announces  that  agricultural  oper- 
ations, which  had  been  suspended  by  the 
presence  of  the  Assyrians  in  the  land,  would 
be  resumed  within  two  years. 

It  is  true,  as  Isaiah  had  declared,  that  the 
Assyrian  had  to  return  home  with  his  ma- 
licious design  against  Jerusalem  unaccom- 
plished. What  particular  cause  brought  this 
about  we  are  unable  to  say;  tiie  Bible 
ascribes  it  to  the  destructive  work  of  an 
angel  of  Jehovah  upon  the  Assyrian  army. 
In  2  Sam.  24  pestilence  is  ascribed  to  an 
angel,  and  probably  here,  too,  we  are  to  think 
of  pestilence,  which  from  time  unmemorial 
has  been  associated  with  the  swampy  land 
northeast  of  the  Nile  delta,  where  a  large 
part   of    Sennacherib's    army   was    at    the 
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time.    In.  anj  case,  Jerasalenr  was  saved  and 
Isaiah's  word  was  vindicated^ 

The  points  to  note  are  chieflj:  (1)  the 
doom  of  pride.  Assyria  was  the  embodiment 
of  ancient  military  power  and  arrogance; 
bnt  in  boasting  of  the  exploits  of  his  armies 
(verses  23  and  24)  Sennacherib  forgot  that 
there  was  One  mightier  than  he— even  the 
heavenly  King  whom  Isaiah  had  seen  upon 
his  throne,  the  onlj  real  King  in  all  the 
world.  Pride  goeth  before  destruction,  and 
in  a  world  where  €k>d  rules  and  so  much  is 
precarious,  for  men  and  nations  humilitj  is 
the  only  wisdom.  (2)  God's  care  for  the 
triumph  of  true  religion.  So  far  as  we  can 
see,  had  Jerusalem  perished  in  701,  as  Sama- 
ria did  twenty  years  earlier,  all  that  she 
stood  for  in  the  world  would  have  been  ir- 
retrievably swept  away.  In  the  mercy  of 
God  she  was  spared  yet  for  over  a  century 
(till  586  B.C.)  to  learn  more  thoroughly  the 
lessons  she  was  afterward  to  teach  the 
world.  €k>d  has  his  purpose  over  which  he 
watches  (Isa.  14:26-27);  and  that  must 
and  shall  be  accomplished.  That  is  what  is 
meant  by  the  lofty  words,  ''The  zeal  of 
Jehovah  shall  perform  this.'' 


July  29 — God's  Gracious 
Invitation  (isa.  55) 

The  historical  background  of  this  passage, 
which  was  written  after  Judah  had  been 
swept  into  exile  by  the  Babylonians,  is  dif- 
ferent from  the  last;  but  it  breathes  the 
same  assured  confidence  in  the  certainty  of 
the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  divine  word  and 
purpose.  It  forms  the  dose  of  the  splendid 
appeal  which  the  prophet  makes  to  his  people 
(chapters  40-55),  holding  before  them  the 
emptiness  of  life  in  Babylon,  the  brilliant 
future  in  store  for  them,  and  the  speediness 
and  certainty  with  which  God  will  fulfil  his 
redemptive  purpose. 

It  begins  with  an  invitation — ^modeled  on 
the  call  of  the  water-sellers  in  the  East — 
to  those  who  are  thirsty,  i,e.,  longing  and 
languicdiing  in  exile.  Their  worldly  efforts 
and  amibitions  in  Babylon  having  brought 
nothing  but  dissatisfaction,  they  are  urged  to 
grasp  that  better  thing  which  God  has  been 
preparing  for  them,  namely,  the  restoration 
of  Israel,  now  made  possible  through  the 
rise  of  the  great  and  generous  conqueror, 
Cyrus  (45:1),  That  restoration  is  described 
in  material  terms — ^wine,  milk,  bread — but  it 


represents  spiritual  as  well  as  material 
things,  not  only  restoration  to  the  homeland, 
but  new  avenues  of  religious  privilege  and 
opportunity.  To  a  people  either  too  incred- 
ulous or  too  content  with  the  glitter  and  the 
commercial  gains  of  life  in  Babylon  the 
prophet  extends  his  invitation  to  lay  hold  of 
this  nobler  thing,  to  accept  their  deliverance 
and  return  to  the  homeland  dear  to  their 
fathers,  and  he  reminds  them  that  all  this 
is  offered  to  them  for  nothing,  as  God's 
own  free  gift.  The  real  prospect  held  be- 
fore them  is  described  more  specifically  in 
verses  3-5.  By  a  new  covenant  the  people 
are  to  realize  completely  what  had  been 
adumbrated  in  the  olden  time  by  ''the  sure 
mercies  of  David,"  i.e,,  the  gracious  prom- 
ises given  to  and  realized  in  David;  for, 
whereas  those  touched  only  Israel's  material 
and  military  supremacy,  it  is  a  spiritual  su- 
premacy to  which  she  is  now  summoned.  The 
meaning  of  verses  4  and  5  becomes  plain  as 
soon  as  we  substitute  "as — so"  for  the  two 
"beholds";  as  David,  by  his  subjugation  of 
foreign  peoples,  was  a  witness  to  Jehovah's 
power  and  glory,  so  the  later  Israel,  by  a 
spiritual  victory  and  in  virtue  of  her  relig- 
ious power  and  message,  was  to  be,  as  she 
is  called  several  times  in  this  prophecy 
(cf.  43:12),  Jehovah's  witness  to  the  world 
— ^in  a  deeper  and  a  nobler  sense. 

But,  in  order  to  become  this,  she  must  be- 
lieve in  and  accept  the  great  salvation  offered 
to  her  in  the  form  of  a  restoration  to  the 
homeland;  the  prophet  therefore  urges  the 
people  to  enter  into  the  high  purpose  of  God 
for  the  nation — a  purpose  so  much  higher 
than  their  own,  which  was  to  remain  where 
they  were,  content  with  the  flesh-pots  of 
Babylon — and  accept  the  gift  so  freely  of- 
fered. Those  who  refused  would  stultify 
their  own  lives,  but  they  could  not  stultify 
the  great  purpose  of  God,  which  was  as 
sure  of  fulfilment  as  the  great  processes  of 
nature,  like  the  fall  of  the  rain,  which  in- 
evitably fulfils  its  function  of  watering 
and  blessing  the  earth.  "For  ye  shall  go 
out  (Le,,  of  Babylon)  with  joy."  We  know 
from  Ezra  how  this  prophecy  was  fulfilled. 
The  prophet's  heart  leaps  with  joy  as  he  sum- 
mons before  his  imagination  the  gladness  of 
the  return,  a  gladness  in  which  he  conceives 
all  nature  as  participating.  Beyond  the 
transformation  of  the  fortimes  of  his  coun- 
trymen in  Babylon  he  sees  with  the  clear  eye 
of  faith  the  transformation  of  the  world. 
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Thou  hatt  made  nmmer, — ^Ps.  74:17. 

Sprinotime  with  its  promise,  autumn  with 
its  pathos:  these  alwajs  inspire  the  poet's 
song;  wfaj  does  no  one  ever  sing  of  summer f 
Our  language  possesses  no  great  lyric  or 
sonnet  on  sommer-time.  How  is  thisf  Can 
no  one  sing  of  perfection  f  The  springtime, 
for  all  its  tender  beautj,  is  crude,  harrii,  and 
cold.  It  is  only  the  promise  of  which  sum- 
mer is  the  fulfilment.  Can  it  be  we  find  the 
promise  better  than  its  perfecting  f  The 
autumn  is  a  richer  feast  of  color,  but  it  fades 
so  fast:  its  fires  die  as  you  watch  them,  its 
glory  is  dropping  to  the  grave.  To-morrow 
there  will  be  less,  and  the  next  day  less 
again.  No  one  can  deny  the  sadness  nor 
evade  the  depression  which  come  with  the 
fall  of  the  year.  Yet  spring  and  autumn  set 
men  singing:  summer  goes  unsung. 

The  reason  must  be  within  us,  in  some 
curious  defect  of  mind,  some  morbidity  of 
nature,  some  apprehension  of  perfection.  It 
is  partly  because  we  can  hardly  realize 
beauty  unless  it  is  set  against  something 
stem  and  forbidding.  It  is  the  tender  blade 
that  thrusts  itself  through  the  cold,  hard 
ground,  the  faint  mist  of  green  upon  the 
dark,  rough  tree,  the  feeble  flower  that  faces 
the  fierce  wintry  wind;  these  move  us 
strangely.  We  sing  "  the  daffodils  that  take 
the  winds  of  March  before  the  swallows 
dare";  but  no  one  sings  the  rose  of  sum- 
mer,  unless  it  be  the  last  one  dying  alone. 
Where  beauty  is  triumphant  we  lack  the 
stimulus  of  comparison  and  find  ourselves 
unmoved.  The  dawn  is  chill  and  gray,  and 
only  the  faintest  flush  is  on  her  pale,  wan 
face.  The  golden  sunset  is  threatened  every 
moment  by  advancing  gloom  and  dies  in 
darkness.  Yet  prime  and  evensong  are  re- 
ligious hours.  The  attempt  to  praise  God  at 
high  and  glorious  noon  produced  that 
strange  monastic  sin,  acedia;  as  if  the  soul 
were  deprest  to  find  its  prayer  too  fully 
answered,  and  being  now  called  to  soar  to 
the  full  height  of  praise  falls  back  into  petu- 
lance for  want  of  painful  steps  by  which  to 


climb.  We  are  so  accustomed  to  the  twi- 
light, so  inured  to  imperfection,  so  sure 
pain  must  be  hidden  somewhere,  that  the 
unclouded  sun,  the  perfect  beauty,  the  un- 
troubled day  make  us  uneasy,  suspicious,  out 
of  temper,  grumbling  because  there  is  noth- 
ing to  grumble  about.  We  are  such  fallen 
creatures,  so  used  to  the  broken,  the 
spoiled,  the  half -revealed,  that  without  them 
we  can  not  feel  at  home.  We  can  be  happy 
only  if  we  have  just  been  miserable.  Our 
song  lacks  inspiration  unless  there  be  some 
sadness  in  it.  We  are  unfitted  to  enjoy  per- 
fection. 

It  is  partly  because  perfection  leaves  us 
bereft  of  the  x>ower  of  expression.  We  have 
nothing  left  to  say  before  the  surpassing 
glories.  We  have  lavished  all  our  highest 
praise  on  lower  revelations,  used  up  all  our 
superlatives  on  the  lesser  beauties,  piled  ex- 
clamations high  to  express  our  admiration 
for  the  half-tones  and  the  broken  lights,  and 
when  that  which  is  perfect  is  come  we  are 
silent.  So  the  finest  days  leave  no  mark  in 
the  memory.  "  Happy  is  that  country  which 
has  no  history,"  for  happiness  leaves  nothing 
to  record.  Before  the  song  of  the  redeemed 
breaks  forth  we  learn  that  there  was  silence 
in  heaven  for  the  space  of  half  an  hour. 
The  mystic  experience  is  eloquent,  even  gar- 
rulous, until  it  reaches  its  consummation; 
and  then  its  lips  are  sealed,  and  it  is  no 
longer  lawful  to  speak.  So  the  greatest  joys 
are  never  recorded;  i>erfecUon  is  never  de- 
scribed, the  birds  do  not  sing  in  summer- 
time. And  forgetting  this,  we  forget  that 
the  memory  is  treacherous,  that  history  is 
one  great  lie  since  it  is  but  half  the  truth, 
that  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect 
can  not  speak  to  us,  and  that  the  mlence  be- 
yond this  Babel  earth  is  not  the  silence  of 
death,  but  the  silence  of  perfect  life. 

I.    This  is  the  highest  type  of  perfection. 

Man  reaches  the  idea  of  perfection  chiefly 
through  negation. 

Philosophy  attains  to  the  idea  of  the  per- 
fect Being  only  by  denying  to  him  all  those 
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things  wlueh  are  hnmftii.  The  via  negationis 
is  its  favorite  method  of  approach.  The 
highest  reach  of  pagan  philosophy,  blending 
xnetapiiT^cs  and  mjstieisin  as  never  before 
or  since,  is  fonnd  in  Neo-Platonism|  and  it 
has  been  said,  not  unfairly,  that  it  deifies 
the  attribute  "not."  It  can  tell  you  every- 
thing that  God  is  not;  it  can  not  tell  you  one 
thing  that  Gk>d  is.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
we  can  even  predicate  existence  of  him.  He 
is  the  Nothing,  the  Abyss,  the  Divine  Dark. 

Classical  art  reaches  its  perfection  through 
its  rigorous  rejection.  In  architecture  we 
have  the  simplest  lines,  the  purest  forms,  the 
fewest  decorative  devices.  The  Greek  temple 
is  fitted  to  stand  only  on  the  mountain-top 
and  against  a  cloudless  sky — ^for  it  is  as 
white  and  as  cold  as  snow.  It  has  attained 
this  perfection  by  studiously  refusing  every- 
thing that  would  diriiarmonize,  rejecting  all 
complicated  lines,  cutting  down  everything 
to  sheer  simplicity,  so  that  the  whole  thing 
is  grasped  in  a  moment.  Its  i>erfect  statu- 
ary is  the  same.  It  found  in  the  hard,  clear 
marble  the  medium  it  preferred.  It  set  to 
work  to  reduce  the  human  face  and  form  to 
its  x>erfect  type,  balanced,  calm,  passionless, 
detached.  Qre^  sculptures  are  so  still  they 
seem  asleep,  their  eyes  look  nowhere,  they 
are  as  oblivious  of  outward  trouble  as  they 
are  superior  to  inward  pain.  And  this  is 
the  classical  idea  of  the  divine;  not  God  be- 
come man  through  pain,  but  man  become 
God  through  apathia.  The  moment  their 
architecture  or  their  art  attempted  more  it 
became  decadent  and  all  its  beauty  and 
inspiration  fled. 

This  is  ^ical  of  many  of  our  modem 
proposals.  The  thought  of  the  impersonal 
has  been  adopted  in  order  to  clarify  our  idea 
of  Qod,  This  leaves  him  free  from  moods, 
arbitrariness,  jealousy,  preferences,  which 
seem  inseparable  from  personality.  Granted 
that  God  is  impersonal,  then  everything  is 
explained,  and  the  idea  of  deity  is  purified 
and  simplified.  Then  he  can  permeate  all 
things  equally;  he  becomes  the  great,  deep 
ocean  of  rest  beneath  the  surface  fretted  and 
fuming  with  the  storm;  he  is  the  end  of 
an  differences,  oppositions,  inconsistencies. 
Science  promises  help  for  humanity  by  in- 
tense simplification.  When  things  are  an- 
alyzed to  their  ultimate  constitution,  then  we 
have  explained  existence.  Mankind  is  to  be 
redeemed  by  systems,  by  laws  based  on  aver- 
ages, by  the  truth  gained  by  statistics.    Be- 


ligion  will  cease  to  be  the  cause  of  quarrel- 
ing and  division  that  it  has  been  in  the 
past,  if  only  we  reduce  all  religions  to  their 
lowest  conunon  denominator.  Simplicity  is 
the  one  salvation. 

The  perfection  of  summer-time  is  quite 
different.  It  is  prodigal,  luxurious,  lavish. 
All  feeling  of  economy  has  vanished;  re- 
straint is  abandoned.  There  is  a  majesty  of 
form.  Trees  clothe  themselves  until  they  are 
as  massive  as  hills,  and  they  stand  together 
like  towering  cliffs  of  green.  Clouds  pile 
themselves  higher  and  higher  in  the  vast 
dome  of  blue  until  they  look  like  mighty 
mountains.  The  green  background  of  the  all- 
covering  verdure  is  only  a  setting  for  a  riot 
of  color.  The  flowers  have  been  gathering 
in  depth  of  tone,  in  variety,  and  in  great 
heaped  masses,  until  they  assault  the  eye 
with  their  brilliance  as  massed  bands  would 
assault  the  ear.  Gold  is  the  prevailing  tone; 
hills,  meadows,  corn-fields — all  compete  in 
their  hoarding  of  gold;  the  sea  itself  is  paved 
with  gold  and  breaks  itself  in  laughter  to 
make  a  million  mirrors  of  the  golden  sun. 

Life  reaches  its  supreme  display  of  vitality 
and  variety.  Close  examination  of  earth  or 
sea  will  reveal  that  it  is  swarming  with  life. 
Peg  out  a  little  square  of  meadow-land  and 
see  how  many  kinds  of  grass  are  growing 
there.  Take  a  short  walk  and  see  how 
many  varieties  of  wild  flowers  are  grow- 
ing in  the  hedges.  Turn  into  the  woods 
and  see  how  many  trees,  shrubs,  and  climb- 
ing plants  you  can  name.  Examine  a  pool 
left  by  the  tide  upon  the  shore  and  try  to 
count  the  forms  of  life  it  holds.  Every- 
thing is  a  very  madness  of  multiplication, 
a  prodigal  display  of  wealth,  an  unending 
variety  and  fulness.  The  finite  has  almost 
become  infinite. 

Summer  speaks  of  the  potency  of  nature 
to  satisfy,  and  more  than  satisfy,  man. 
There  is  no  suggestion  of  penury,  no  fear  of 
exhaustion,  no  need  for  economy.  Thrust 
out  of  our  rooms,  dispersed  from  our  cities, 
we  find  there  is  plenty  of  room — ^vast  ex- 
panses of  sea  and  sky — enough  and  to  spare 
for  all.  Our  fears  are  rebuked,  our  fierce 
competition  is  shown  to  be  the  product  of 
delusion.  The  eye  is  satisfied  with  seeing, 
the  body  with  warmth,  the  heart  with  de- 
light. All  is  surely  well.  If  this  is  nature, 
the  mere  garment  of  God  and  the  veil  of  his 
glory,  what  is  God  himself;  what  are  the 
height  and  depth  and  breadth  and  length 
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of  his  love;  what  his  many-colored  wisdom; 
what  the  fulness  of  joy  at  his  right  handf 
We  need  fear  no  monotony,  no  incapac- 
ity for  further  surprizes,  no  coming  to 
an  end«  God  is  the  fulness  which  filleth  all 
in  all. 

II.  Christianity  especially  emphasizes 
this  perfection  of  fulness.  It  is  tlie  sum- 
mer religion.  Christianity,  like  all  propa- 
gative  religions,  was  bom  in  the  summer 
lands,  under  the  Syrian  sun;  and  it  issues 
forth  to  make  battie  with  all  the  dun  gods 
of  darkness,  the  dim  gods  of  the  twilight, 
the  cruel  gray  gods  of  the  frosty  North. 
Its  great  competitor  in  those  early  days 
was  Mithraism,  the  religion  of  the  sun,  and 
it  beat  it  in  fair  fight,  winning  by  a  glory 
greater  than  the  sun.  The  light  that  smote 
Paul  on  the  Damascus  road  was  brighter 
than  the  sun  at  noonday.  The  city  of  our 
God  has  no  need  of  the  sun  or  the  moon, 
for  the  glory  of  God  lightens  it,  and  the 
lamp  thereof  is  the  Lamb.  The  general 
tendency  of  Christianity  is  toward  ex- 
travagance. That  is  seen  in  its  artistic 
forms.  The  great  type  of  Christian  architec- 
ture is  the  Gothic,  which  breaks  away 
from  the  classical  perfection  to  seek  a  per- 
fection more  embracing.  It  takes  every 
variety  of  line  and  form,  and  throws  them 
together  until  they  mount  by  sheer  pressure 
in  the  soaring  spire.  It  dares  the  architec- 
turally impossible,  matches  stress  and  strain, 
carries  the  thrust  of  its  high-pitched  roof 
in  flying  buttresses  that  leap  like  cascades 
from  the  gable  to  the  ground.  It  frets  the 
roof  with  spreading  branches  like  a  forest; 
capitals,  canopies,  and  tabernacles  break 
into  blossom;  pinnacles  burst  into  angels 
with  wings  as  if  they  would  fly  away; 
waterspouts  make  faces  at  you.  The  whole 
thing  is  alive,  and  the  very  nature  of  stone 
is  transubstantiated.  It  finds  a  new  me- 
dium in  color ;  covers  the  walls  with  frescoes 
or  sparkling  mosaics;  filters  the  light  of 
common  day  through  ruby,  emerald,  and  in- 
digo; and  with  the  joy  of  Fra  Angelico  and 
the  genius  of  Titian  brings  all  heaven  be- 
fore our  eyes  and  makes  the  glory  of  God 
manifest. 

It  is  seen  in  its  worship.  No  one  can  say 
that  Christian  worship  is  dull.  At  its  best  it 
is  as  full  of  splendor  as  the  heaven  above 
and  the  earth  beneath.  Nothing  is  too  gor- 
geous, too  bright,  too  gay  for  the  house  of 
God.     It  has  turned  the  simple  supper  of 


the  Lord  and  the  commemoration  of  Christ's 
dying  into  a  pageant  to  the  scandal  of 
those  who  feel  that  the  religion  of  grace 
should  be  the  very  opposite  to  the  religion 
of  nature.  And  when  all  this  is  forbidden 
then  it  seeks  another  expression,  that  of 
music  and  singing,  and  breaks  forth  into 
hymns  and  psalms  and  spiritual  songs.  The 
one  thing  about  which  all  Christians  are 
agreed  is  that  they  should  sing,  and  it  is 
the  one  exercise  where  they  grow  catholic 
and  overstep  all  boundaries.  In  its  hymns 
the  Church  is  already  one. 

This  is  sometimes  too  much  for  some  of 
us.  We  have  Puritan  movements  in  Chris- 
tianity. They  are  sometimes  necessary. 
Wordiip,  like  art,  tends  to  luzariate  and 
riot,  and  a  'rigorous  pruning  is  necessary. 
Doctrines  run  wild  and  multiply  until  the 
plain  man  is  lost  in  their  tangled  wilderness. 
Saints  increase  until  they  threaten  the  unity 
of  the  Godhead  and  throng  heaven's  gates 
so  thick  that  some  of  us  can  not  get  through. 
Heligion  threatens  to  overgrow  life,  and 
man's  natural  needs  get  almost  forgotten. 
Piety  develops  too  rank  a  growth  and  threatr 
ens  to  become  decadent.  Then  we  have  to 
cut  things  back  to  save  the  parent  life,  to 
simplify  in  order  to  recover  strength. 
Christianity  has  continually  to  check  its 
overexuberance  by  a  series  of  self-denials; 
yet  it  only  grows  again  more  strong,  more 
pure,  more  free. 

We  moderns  find  a  difficulty  in  believing 
Christianity  because  it  is  too  full  for  us  to 
grasp.  Its  chief  hindrance  is  that  it  offers 
US  more  than  we  ask.  Many  of  us  could 
manage  quite  well  without  God  becoming 
man.  Some  of  us  could  dispense  with  the 
benefits  of  Christ's  passion.  Others  could 
believe  quite  easily  without  the  resurrection. 
The  Christian  doctrine  of  Godhead  has  too 
many  persons  in  it  to  please  some  people. 
Some  would  be  quite  content  with  one. 
Others  find  two  sufficient,  no  one  seems  quite 
to  understand  the  need  of  three.  That 
there  should  be  twelve  gates  into  the  Holy 
City,  open  day  and  night,  is  a  bewilderment 
to  many  who  feel  there  should  be  only  one, 
and  that  one  strictly  guarded.  They  want 
to  get  all  the  flock  into  one  fold,  stop  the 
vine  from  throwing  out  so  many  branches, 
reduce  the  whole  body  to  one  member. 

The  constant  complaint  about  Christianity 
is  that  it  encourages  extremes,  produces  fa- 
natics, goes  too  far.    It  has  made  of  Christ 
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too  nniversal  a  figurOi  filling  heaven  and 
earth.  Its  dreams  are  too  ambitious;  it 
babbles  *of  world-evangelization  and  in  this 
generation.  It  wants  to  give  Christianitj 
to  so  wide  a  domain  and  apply  it  to  econom- 
ics and  international  relationships,  when 
every  one  knows  it  ought  to  be  confined  to 
private  life  and  is  inapplicable  to  State 
problems.  It  forgets  evolution  and  becomes 
apocalyptic,  ignores  the  slow  development 
of  character  and  expects  instantaneous  con- 
versions. We  are  referred  back, to  nature, 
which  is  said  to  be  slow,  and  then  Chris- 
tianity produces  parables  from  nature  of 
the  rapid  working  of  leaven,  the  wonderful 
growth  of  the  mustard-tree,  the  four  months 
which  is  all  that  separates  seed-time  from 
harvest.  It  expects  perfection,  and  urges 
Uiat  "  He  made  summer." 

III.  Whatever  Christianity  means  it 
means  that. 

The  New  Testament  is  quite  definite  on 
this  point. 

Its  message  is  an  evangel;  it  is  good  news. 
The  life  of  Christ  is  set  in  rejoicing.  It 
begins  with  an  announcement  of  good  tid- 
ings of  great  joy.  It  ends  with  the  All- 
hail  at  Eastertide.  The  teaching  of  Jesus 
is  full  of  a  sunny  joy.  He  likens  the  Father 
to  the  beneficent  sun,  and  bids  us  let  our 
light  shine.  He  is  continually  likening  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  to  a  feast,  to  a  mar- 
riage. He  apologizes  for  his  disciples  not 
mourning  or  fasting  because  they  have  one 
with  them  whom  he  calls  the  Bridegroom; 
this  was  the  character  in  which  he  liked  to 
picture  himself.  His  complaint  about  his 
generation  was  that  he  had  piped  unto  them 
and  they  had  not  danced. 

This  is  all  the  more  emphatic  since  the 
gospel  is  so  alive  to  the  sorrows  of  life, 
treats  sin  so  seriously,  warns  men  of  what 
they  may  miss.  Because  it  finds  the  great 
way  to  life  in  a  willingness  to  lay  it  down; 
because  it  embraces  the  cross,  because  it 
finds  joy  where  the  world  never  dreams  of 
looking  for  it,  we  have  rather  lost  its  em- 
phasis. We  always  fall  into  plaintiveness 
when  we  chant  the  Beatitudes,  but  their  one 
emphatic  word  is  happy,  and  Christ  meant 
it.  If  he  speaks  of  death,  endurance,  sacri- 
fice, the  end  to  which  ft  always  looks  is 
life,  joy,  cheer.  It  is  human  enough  to  be- 
lieve in  a  reward,  at  the  end.  It  tells  sad 
stories  of  lost  souls,  but  everything  ends  up 
happily.    It  brings  the  prodigal  back  from 


his  famine  and  dejection,  but  it  is  to  music 
and  dancing  he  comes  home. 

We  get  entangled  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
epistles,  and  find  St.  Paul's  logic  rather  a 
burden;  but  we  can  tell  quite  well  whether 
we  have  really  understood  his  message  by 
the  effect  it  has  had  upon  us.  The  Holy 
Ghost  means  to  him  righteousness,  and  joy, 
and  peace.  Epistles  written  in  prison,  under 
the  sentence  of  death,  sing  to  one  merry 
note:  "Bejoice,  and  ug/an  I  say  rejoice." 
Revelation,  with  all  its  awful  pictures  of 
.blood  and  fire  and  amoke,  ends  in  the  clear 
view  of  heaven,  with  tears  gone,  sorrow  and 
sighing  fled  away,  and  night  no  more.  Put 
the  New  Testament  among  the  literature  of 
the  world,  and  it  is  distinguiahed  at  once 
by  its  note  of  ecstasy. 

Christianity  at  its  beet  haa  thajB  been 
sure  of  this.  If  its  reformatioBa  hwe  gen- 
erally leaned  to  a  more  sober  ykm  of  things — 
and  all  reformations  tend  to  be  negative 
and  to  be  something  in  the  natare  of  a  mis- 
taken Christianity — ^its  revivals  have  always 
meant  a  recovery  of  joy.  Everything  in 
Christianity  that  can  be  turned  to  the  dis- 
covery of  something  positive  comes  into  ex- 
istence in  a  wave  of  joy,  from  Fran^iscan- 
ism  to  Methodism  and  the  Salvation  Army. 
Distrust  anything  that  professes  to  be  Chris- 
tian and  yet  ends  in  sourness,  gloom,  de- 
pression. 

We  want  to  clear  away  some  misunder- 
standings here.  There  have  been  many 
times  when  Christianity  has  had  to  protest 
against  a  life  of  false  pleasure  and  perilous 
gaiety,  and  in  doing  so  has  seemed  to  be 
severe.  But  in  the  heart  of  its  severity  it 
treasured  a  joy  that  was  in  danger  of  being 
surrendered.  Savonarola  was  set  against 
the  art  and  the  carnivals  of  his  day,  but  he 
would  not  have  attracted  Botticelli,  Bar- 
tholomew, and  Michelangelo  if  he  had 
been  the  enemy  of  true  art  or  true  enjoy- 
ment. Monasticism  has  been  too  often 
traced  to  a  hatred  of  life  and  the  world, 
and  described  as  a  gloomy  and  morose  af- 
fair. Yet  it  enjoined  hilaritas  as  a  virtue, 
it  spent  more  time  in  praise  than  prayer, 
and  it  sought  in  fellowship  a  joy  which  the 
world  with  its  feuds  and  fightings  was 
denying. 

The  reactions  from  Christianity  show  per- 
fectly well  that  they  fear  its  joy.  From 
Manicheism,  which  held  matter  to  be  evil, 
to  Nietzscheism,  which  despised  blessedness. 
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the  opposition  helps  to  draw  attraction  to 
the  optimism  of  Christianity.  When  men  leave 
Christianity  for  some  other  religion  it  is  a  pes- 
simism thej  choose,  whether  it  be  a  Schopen- 
haner^s  doctrine  that  existence  is  an  evil  or 
Bnddhistic  processes  that  regard  personality 
as  something  to  be  escaped.  There  is  no  al- 
ternative to  Christianity  which  does  not  con- 
ceal despair  at  its  heart;  and  all  the  heresies 
may  be  detected  by  their  tendency  to  gloom. 

IV.  Christianity  is  not  afraid  that  a  per- 
fect joy  would  ever  pall.  Here  it  is  opposed 
to  the  prevailing  opinion. 

It  is  not  at  all  afraid  of  a  perpetual 
peace.  Voices  have  been  warning  us  that 
peace  was  not  able  to  bring  out  the  virility 
of  human  nature,  that  unless  each  generation 
had  a  taste  of  war  it  would  become  flabby, 
oversentimental,  soft;  humanity  constantly 
needs  the  purifying  discipline  of  suffering 
and  the  healthful  surgery  of  a  little  blood- 
letting. Grave  persons  were  always  shaking 
their  heads  over  modem  youth,  because  they 
were  having  such  a  good  time,  because  they 
seemed  to  be  entering  upon  a  more  leisured 
inheritance.  And  now  the  youth  of  Europe 
has  been  called  upon  to  die  for  their  sins. 
Have  they  manifested  any  inability  to  en- 
dure pain,  any  reluctance  to  face  death,  any 
signs  of  decadence  in  their  magnificent  hero< 
ismsf  Why,  even  those  whom  these  same 
apoplectic  old  gentlemen  call  skulking  cow- 
ards, the  conscientious  objectors,  have 
proved  themselves  willing  to  face  revilings, 
insultings,  threats,  bullyings,  punishments, 
the  sentence  of  death.  There  is  nothing  that 
our  lovely  youth  is  not  capable  of.  Will  any 
.  one  ever  dare  to  say  for  a  generation  a  word 
against  youth  f 

It  is  not  afraid  of  the  coming  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  on  earth.  If  poverty  could 
be  abolished,  the  fear  of  starvation  removed, 
and  the  bribe  of  wealth  no  longer  in  opera- 
tion, there  are  those  who  tell  us  that  every 
one  would  become  lazy,  that  society  would 
simply  tumble  to  pieces.  They  hate  these 
doctrines  of  socialism,  they  fear  universal 
education,  they  despise  internationalism, 
they  are  enraged  when  they  hear  that  the 
poor  are  beginning  to  earn  better  wages. 
They  are  certain  no  good  can  come  from 
life  being  made  easier  for  every  one.  What 
is  called  in  the  New  Testament  the  kingdom 
of  God  they  call  "the  end  of  all  things.** 
So  it  is,  and  the  beginning  of  a  new  heaven 
and  a  new  earth. 


It  is  the  same  type  of  thought  that  has 
even  dared  to  rob  us  of  our  faith  in  heaven. 
It  has  declared  that  an  existence  of  un- 
alloyed bUss,  everlasting  sunshine,  and  an- 
less  happiness  would  prove  intolerable.  It 
likes  to  make  fun  of  the  endless  praise  in 
which  the  Bible  describes  the  heavenly  exis- 
tenee.  It  wants  to  know  what  it  would  do 
with  a  harp.  It  proposes  instead  an  eter- 
nity in  wiiich  one  toils  on  and  never  gets 
anywhere — ^a  sort  of  everlasting  moral  tread- 
milL  There  need  be  none  of  these  fears. 
It  is  rumored  that  there  are  other  places 
besides  heaven  for  those  who  prefer  them, 
where  all  sorts  of  endless  tasks  that  never 
accomplish  anything  are  the  order  of  the 
day.  And  arrangements  will  be  made  so 
that  every  one  will  go  to  his  own  place. 
Some  of  us  think  that  we  could  stand  a  lot 
of  heaven  after  this  earth,  whidi  men  are 
so  busy  converting  into  helL 

Let  us  not  then  fear  to  raise  the  standard 
of  Joy  for  alL  The  beauty  of  nature,  the 
glorious  perfection  of  sununer-time,  are  a 
continual  reproach  to  man  for  his  penury, 
his  fear,  his  misery.  There  is  no  greater 
condemnation  of  the  mess  we  are  making 
of  God's  fair  world,  the  needless  sorrow 
with  which  we  are  burdening  life,  the  blast- 
ing and  naaiming  and  poisoning  which  are 
our  only  ways  of  saving  the  world,  than  the 
grace  of  the  sunshine,  the  purity  of  the 
clouds,  the  gladness  of  the  earth.  If  we  will 
not  listen  to  God  let  us  at  least  leam  from 
nature;  if  we  are  in  doubt  about  what 
Christianity  teaches  it  is  dear  enough  what 
summer  has  to  say. 

When  the  war  is  over  are  we  to  keep  hate 
alive,  perpetuate  its  sui^icions,  follow  mili- 
tary by  economic  strife;  or,  like  nature, 
make  haste  to  cover  over  its  ugly  seams  and 
dark  stains  with  beauty  and  fertility  f  Shall 
we  endeavor  to  portion  out  the  world  and 
its  riches  according  to  our  ideas  of  moral 
desert,  or  shall  we  emulate  the  sun  which 
fiSiines  wiUi  fine  indiscrimination  upon  good 
and  evil  alike  f  If  the  forgiveness  which 
Christianity  counsels  is  to  be  rejected,  there 
is  still  the  message  of  the  sunshine.  If  per« 
fection  is  not  to  be  believed  in  there  is  stiU 
the  encouragement  of  summer. 

What  shall  we  do  for  the  men  when  they 
return  f  Is  not  the  very  best  thing  we  can 
do  for  them  to  see  that  they  get  a  good 
time:  beautiful  surroundings,  opportunities 
for  recreation,  space  for  leisure,  access  to 
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natore's  storehouse,  a  chance  to  forget  f 
Shall  we  not  try  to  realize  Christianity 
afresh  with  all  its  tenderness,  its  joy  in 
simple  things,  its  great  faith  in  forgiveness  f 
Let  us  try  to  recover  its  medieval  expres- 
sion, at  least  in  the  song  and  dance,  the 
festival  and  the  holiday,  the  thrill  of  mov- 
ing worship,  and  the  uplift  of  mighty  praise. 
Some  of  us  are  feeling  our  way  back  to  the 


joy  Christ  purchased  for  us  at  such  cost; 
there  is  coming  to  us  an  assurance  in  him 
that  sets  us  not  arguing,  or  preaching  even, 
so  much  as  singing.  We  are  craving  an  ex- 
pression of  religion,  both  in  worship  and  in 
life,  that  uses  beauty,  happiness,  and  joy. 
When  we  see  the  fig-tree  beginning  to  put 
forth  these  leaves,  after  so  long  a  winter, 
may  we  not  believe  that  summer  is  nighf 


CONDUCT  OF  CHRISTIANS  IN  TIME  OF  WAR 

Edgab  DeWitt  Jonks,  D.D.,  Bloomington,  HI. 


Be  ai  peace  among  yowrseHves, — 1  Thess. 
5:13;  Let  yowr  speech  he  always  with  grace, 
seasoned  with  sdlt,  that  ye  may  know  how 
ye  ought  to  answer  each  one, — Col.  4:6; 
Then  said  Jesus  unto  his  disciples,  If  any 
man  would  come  after  me,  let  him  deny 
himself,  and  take  up  his  cross  and  follow 
me.  For  whosoever  would  save  his  life  shaU 
lose  it,  and  whosoever  shall  lose  his  life  for 
my  sake  shall  find  it— Matt.  16:24-25; 
And  I,  if  I  he  lifted  up  from  the  earth, 
wm  draw  aU  men  unto  myself ^-—Joioi 
12:32;  Love  your  enemies  and  pray  for 
them  that  persecute  you, — ^Matt.  5:44. 

In  his  oration  on  the  death  of  Lincoln 
Henry  Ward  Beeeher  produced  a  paragraph  of 
singular  impressiveness.  The  great  preacher 
described  with  dramatie  solemnity  the  dazed 
and  bewildered  state  of  the  American  people 
as  the  shadow  of  the  tragedy  fell  darkly  over 
the  entire  country.   Said  Mr.  Beecher: 

"  Citizens  were  like  men  awakened  at  mid* 
night  by  an  earthquake,  and  bewildered  to 
find  everything  they  were  accustomed  to  trust 
wavering  and  falling.  The  very  earth  was  no 
longer  solid.  The  first  feeling  was  the  least. 
Men  waited  to  get  straight  to  feel.  They  wan- 
dered in  the  streets  as  if  groping  after  some 
impending  dread  or  undeveloped  sorrow,  or 
some  one  to  tell  them  what  ailed  them.  Every 
virtuous  household  in  the  land  felt  as  if  its 
first-bom  were  gone.  Men  were  bereaved  and 
walked  for  days  as  if  a  corpde  lay  unburied 
in  their  dwelliirg.  There  was  nothing  else  to 
thuA.  of.  They  could  speak  of  nothing  but 
that,  and  yet  of  that  they  could  speak  only 
falteringly.  All  business  was  laid  aside. 
Pleasure  forgot  to  smile.  The  city  for  nearly 
a  week  ceased  to  roar,  ^e  great  leviathan 
lay  down  and  was  still.  Even  avarice  stood 
still,  and  greed  was  strongly  moved  to  gen- 
erous sympathy  and  universal  sorrow." 

Such  solenm  sentences  as  these  are  neces- 
sary to  descrH)e  the  emotions  of  our  citizenry 
during  these  days  in  which  we  are  tried  as 
by  fire.  For  all  citizens  these  are  somber 
dajrs.  For  the  Church  it  is  a  season  of  sack- 
cloth and  ashes.    It  is  Lenten  season  for 


Christendom.  It  is  a  time  for  reflection  on 
the  part  of  the  Church  the  world  over.  Fol- 
lowers of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  what  is  our 
duty  these  daysf  Subjects  of  the  Swordless 
Sovereign,  what  should  be  our  conduct  dur- 
ing these  purgatorial  days  and  weeks  and 
months  f 

I.  It  is  necessary  that  we  charitably  ac- 
cept the  fact  that  there  is  a  conscientious 
difference  among  Christians  in  their  attitude 
toward  war.  There  are  those  who  can  not 
conscientiously  bear  arms  at  all,  who  accept 
unreservedly  the  doctrine  of  entire  non- 
resisttanee.  They  are  not  many,  but  they  are 
a  majestic  company.  This  is  the  attitude  of 
the  Quakers,  and  also  of  a  few  individuals 
in  the  various  Christian  communions.  Such 
questions  as  *'  Can  a  man  be  a  Christian  and 
a  soldier!"  have  been  raised  in  every  war 
since  the  Christian  era  dawned.  Some  of 
the  early  disciples  of  Christ  were  drawn 
from  the  ranks  of  the  military,  and  some 
threw  down  their  arms  and  refused  to  fight 
because  they  believed  it  was  contrary  to  the 
law  of  Christ.  Tolstoy  is  a  conspicuous  ex- 
ample of  non-resistance,  and  the  influence  of 
his  life  and  writings  is  great.  One  can  not 
but  respect  the  views  of  Christians  who  ac- 
cept literally  here  and  now  the  teaching  of 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

There  are  other  Christians  equally  sincere 
who  are  unable  to  accept  this  literal  view  of 
Christ's  teaching.  Their  difliculty  is  that 
while  one  may  accept  this  standing  for  him- 
self, and  refuse  to  answer  blow  with  blow 
when  attacked,  another  principle  is  involved 
when  the  weak  and  helpless  are  brutally  at- 
tacked. Bishop  Greer,  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Church  Peace  Union,  exprest 
what  is  in  the  minds  of  many  when  he  made 
a  statement  to  the  assembly.  In  substance, 
he  said: 
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«I  shall  not  undertake  to  say  what  I 
should  do  if  a  thug  rushed  on  me,  threaten- 
ing to  kill  me^  but  I  trust  I  should  let  the 
thug  kill  me  rather  than  make  any  effort  to 
kill  him.  I  think  that  is  Christian.  It  is 
mj  deliberate  thought  now  that  it  would  be 
better  to  be  slain  than  to  become  the  mur- 
derer of  another  man  in  mj  own  defense. 
But  if  I  saw  a  i)ig  brute  of  a  man  slinking 
up  to  attack  my  two  little  granddaughters  I 
should  kill  him  if  I  could,  and  think  I  had 
done  God's  service." 

Still  again^  one  must  concede  that  all  wars 
are  not  alike  in  purpose.  There  are  wars  and 
wars;  some  of  conquest  and  glory,  others  in 
behalf  of  the  opprest  and  the  long- 
wronged.  Ideally  and  ultimately,  the  Chris- 
tian State  must  not  resort  to  force.  Prac- 
tically, Christianity  has  had  to  live  in  a  mili- 
tant atmosphere.  As  society  is  now  con- 
stituted, it  is  doubtful  if  any  individual  can 
be  fully  Christian  because  the  State  is  not 
yet  wholly  Christian.  Fully  orbed  Chris- 
tianity is  not  possible  in  a  society  only  par- 
tially regenerated.  Perhaps  it  is  not  too 
much  to  claim  that  Christians  everywhere, 
even  those  who  bear  arms,  do  not  regard 
armaments  as  a  permanent  part  of  Christian 
society,  ibut  as  a  temporary  means  to  be  laid 
down  at  the  first  possible  opportunity.  In 
times  of  crisis  like  the  present  there  is  some 
service  for  every  Christian  to  render,  what- 
ever may  be  his  personal  attitude  toward 
war.  Thus  twenty-three  prominent  Quakers 
living  in  New  York  City  recently  issued  a 
statement  "To  Friends  and  Others"  de- 
claring that  "  There  will  be  work  for  Friends 
and  other  lovers  of  peace,"  and  further, "  The 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  will  give 
this  Gk>vemment  their  hearty,  unwavering 
support  in  the  war."  The  words  of  I^aul 
to  the  Thessalonians  apply  to  Christians 
everywhere  to-day — ^*'Be  at  peace  among 
yourselves." 

n.  Be  kindly  considerate  toward  those 
Americans  whose  racial  ties  place  them  in 
embarrassing  position.  It  is  difficult  for  us 
who  are  American-bom  to  appreciate  fully 
the  delicate  and  perplexing  position  that 
foreign-born  citizens  must  needs  occupy  in 
this  present  crisis.  Their  traditions,  inheri- 
tance, and  in  some  cases  their  early  environ- 
ments, are  radically  different  from  those 
who  are  American-born.  For  the  greater 
part  these  citizens  are  suffering  mental 
agony,  and  Gethsemane  is  their  portion.  As 
one  such  citizen  expresses  It,  "I  look  upon 
Germany  as  my  mother  and  upon  America 


as  my  wife.  I  love  both  of  them,  but  since  I 
must  choose  between  the  two,  X  stand  by  my 
wife,  and  will  protect  her  with  every  drop 
of  blood  and  every  ounce  of  strength  I  pos- 
sess." There  is  great  need  that  there  be  a 
sympathetic  understanding  among  American- 
born  citizens  of  the  position  of  German-bom 
citizens  at  this  hour.  It  is  good  to  believe 
that  ninety  per  cent,  of  them  are  loyal  to  the 
land  of  their  adoption,  and  are  ready  to  sac- 
rifice possessions  and  life,  if  need  be,  for  the 
principles  of  democracy  and  the  flag  that; 
protects  them.  The  average  German-Ameri- 
can has  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  militaris- 
tic development  of  the  Fatherland  throughout 
the  past  fifty  years,  and  a  nation  or  people 
should  not  be  condenmed  for  the  diabolic  acts 
of  a  few  individuals. 

The  noble  words  of  President  Wilson 
should  find  a  cordial  response  in  every  Chris- 
tian heart : 

"  We  shall,  happily,  still  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  prove  that  friendship  is  our  daily 
attitude  and  actions  toward  the  millions  of 
men  and  women  of  German  birth  and  native 
sympathy  who  live  among  us  and  share  our 
life,  and  we  shall  be  proud  to  prove  it 
toward  all  who  are  in  fact  loyal  to  their 
neighbors  and  to  the  government  in  the  hour 
of  test.  They  are  most  of  them  as  true  and 
loyal  Americans  as  if  they  had  never  known 
any  other  fealty  or  allegiance." 

There  should  be  no  needless  wounding  of 
feelings  by  coarse  or  inflammatory  speech 
these  days.  It  is  more  important  just  now 
to  watch  your  tongue  than  it  is  to  watch 
your  step.  It  is  a  time  for  forbearance,  for 
level-headedness,  and  for  sympathy.  With 
peculiar  fltness  an  exhortation  of  Paul  to 
the  Colossians  applies  to  us  in  our  relation 
to  foreign-born  Americans;  and,  indeed,  it 
applies  to  our  entire  citizenship  as  a  noble 
ideal  for  every  one,  "Let  your  speech  be 
always  with  grace,  seasoned  with  salt,  that 
ye  may  know  how  ye  ought  to  answer  each 
one." 

III.  It  behooves  us  to  cultivate  the  spirit 
of  sacrifice  and  self-denial,  and  thus  find 
fellowship  with  the  suffering  millions  across 
the  sea.  The  sacrificial  spirit  in  modem 
Christianity  is  not  outstanding.  Here  and 
there,  of  course,  are  notable  exceptions;  but 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  Church  are  com- 
placent, ease-loving,  lacking  enthusiasm  in 
missionary  passion.  A  missing  note  in  mod- 
ern discipleship  of  Christ  has  been  the  heroic, 
and  the  idea  of  renunciation  is  abhorrent  to 
multitudes  who  wear  Christ's  name.    To-day 
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all  countries  involyed  in  war  are  manifesting 
a  spirit  of  sacrifice  that  is  as  touching  as  it 
is  heroic  In  France  nearly  every  woman  is 
in  black.  Death  has  visited  practically  every 
home,  and,  in  numerous  instances,  not  only 
once  but  thrice.  Gone  are  the  frivolitieSi 
the  luxuries,  the  gaieties  from  the  caf6s 
and  the  boulevards  of  Paris.  Benunciation 
is  the  rule,  not  the  exception,  in  France ;  and 
her  citizenry  have  willingly  laid  their  all 
upon  the  altar  of  the  Bepublic.  Women  who 
before  the  war  were  unused  to  labor  have 
taken  the  places  of  men  in  the  field  and  store 
and  shop;  not  only  uncomplainingly,  but 
gladly,  willingly,  grateful  for  the  privilege 
of  serving  France.  The  finest  manhood  of 
the  countries  at  war  has  perished  in  trench 
and  on  battle-field. 

We  of  the  United  States  must  duplicate, 
in  some  definite  way,  the  sacrificial  spirit  of 
our  Allies.  We  shall  have  to  think  more 
seriously  of  life,  nor  count  any  sacrifice  too 
costly.  We  shall  have  to  give  less  time  and 
place  to  frivolities,  to  ease  and  luxury  and 
sport.  If,  by  America's  participation  in  this 
world-war,  permanent  peace  shall  dawn  at 
last,  then,  indeed,  not  a  mother  or  father  in 
the  land  should  shrink  from  offering  upon 
such  an  altar  our  noblest  young  manhood.  But 
our  sacrifices  are  more  likely  to  be  of  another 
kind,  tho  we  must  be  prepared  to  give  life 
itself  if  necessary.  There  need  to  be 
plainer  living  and  higher  thinking;  there 
must  he  more  economy  and  less  extrava- 
gance. W^  must  enter  into  fellowship  in 
the  suffering  of  our  brothers  and  sisters  over 
the  sea.  Little  children  in  Europe  by  the 
tens  of  thousands  are  dying  of  hunger. 
There  is  no  milk  for  multitudes  of  babies. 
Thousands  upon  thousands  are  homeless. 
Clothing  and  fuel  are,  in  many  cases,  as  seri- 
ous a  problem  as  food. 

There  must  be  a  real  fellowship  of  our 
American  people  with  those  whose  sacrifice 
is  so  complete.  Such  high  fellowship  will  do 
us  great  good.  We  need  a  baptism  of  sac- 
rificial ministrations  for  our  own  and  the 
world's  good.  Especially  is  there  a  need  of 
a  larger  loyalty  and  a  deei>er  consecration  on 
the  part  of  church  members  to  the  great 
Head  of  the  Church.  In  time  of  war  the 
hope  of  religion  is  needed  more  sorely  than 
at  any  other  time.  Members  of  churches 
should  be  in  their  places  in  the  house  of  God 
both  at  the  morning  and  evening  services  on 
the  Lord's  day.    The  opportunities  to  com- 


fort and  relieve  want  and  suffering  are 
manifold.  The  very  crisis  that  is  upon  us  is 
additional  reason  for  new  sacrifices  and 
larger  devotion.  A  Christian  who  deserts  his 
post  of  duty  in  such  a  period  as  this  is  dis- 
loyal to  the  Christ  in  the  neediest  hour  of 
his  Church.  Now,  if  ever,  we  must  take 
Jesus's  teaching  seriously.  Now,  if  ever,  we 
must  have  fellowship  with  him  in  sacrificial 
gifts  for  the  work  at  home  and  abroad.  The 
necessary  retrenchment  that  all  of  us  will 
have  to  make  must  not  begin  at  the  house  of 
Grod.  Our  meager  gifts  for  definite  Christian 
work  should  be  the  last,  not  the  first,  to  show 
the  marks  of  reduction.  Betrenchment  must 
begin  with  our  luxuries,  our  frivolities,  our 
superabundances  and  excesses,  the  things 
we  can  get  along  without  and  be  the  better 
for  the  renunciation.  The  great  law  of  dis- 
cipleship  as  laid  down  by  the  Christ  applies 
most  intimately  to  the  Christian  forces  of 
America  in  these  trying  hours:  "If  any 
man  would  come  after  me,  let  him  deny  him- 
self, and  take  up  his  cross,  and  follow  me. 
For  whosoever  would  save  his  life  shall  lose 
it;  and  whosoever  shall  lose  his  life  for  my 
sake  shall  find  it.'' 

rV.  Difficult  tho  it  may  be  amid  the  loud 
alarm  of  war,  we  must  cherish  the  noble 
patriotism  of  peace.  While  our  nation  pre- 
pares for  war  it  is  our  bounden  duty  as 
Christian  men  and  women  to  think  peace 
aud  talk  peace.  This  is  a  time  for  apostolic 
optimism.  This  is  a  day  for  the  faith  of  an 
Isaiah,  who,  living  in  a  time  when  war  was 
the  natural  order,  raised  his  voice  and  pro- 
claimed the  day  when  nations  should  beat 
their  swords  into  plowshares  and  their 
spears  into  pruning-hooks,  and  should  not 
learn  war  any  more.  This  is  an  hour  for  the 
fortitude  of  a  Jeremiah,  whose  lot  it  was  to 
preach  righteousness  when  the  ears  of  the 
people  were  stopt  to  his  prophetic  voice. 
Think  you  it  took  no  courage  for  him  to 
raise  his  voice  in  hopeful  strain,  and  to  pro- 
claim, even  in  the  midst  of  awful  gloom: 
"The  voice  of  joy  and  the  voice  of  gladness, 
the  voice  of  the  bridegroom  and  the  voice 
of  the  bride,  the  voice  of  them  that  shall 
say.  Praise  the  Lord  of  hosts:  for  the  Lord 
is  good;  for  his  mercy  endureth  forever; 
and  of  them  that  shall  bring  the  sacrifice  of 
praise  into  the  house  of  the  Lord.  For  I 
will  cause  to  return  the  captivity  of  the  land, 
as  at  the  first,  saith  the  Lord." 

Christendom  must  not  lose  its  idealisoL 
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Everything  is  at  stake.  We  must  be  dream- 
ing of  the  light  in  the  verj  shadows  of  the 
night.  We  must  dream  of  peace  even  in  the 
midst  of  war.  Like  those  heroic  souls  who, 
hating  traffic  in  human  flesh,  raised  their 
voices  in  protestation  against  slavery  and 
predicted  its  overthrow  in  a  day  when  the 
masses  of  mankind  believed  the  institution 
could  never  be  uprooted  from  our  soil,  so 
should  Christian  men  and  women  think  of 
peace  and  her  victories  while  martial  music 
fills  the  air. 

y.  Finally,  the  crisis  that  is  upon  us  calls 
for  Christians  everywhere  to  pray  much  and 
passionately  for  the  mind  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Why  pray  for  anything  f  Let  David  Living- 
stone answer:  ''The  Almighty  knows  his 
mind  about  me,  and  over  that  I  need  not 
concern  myself.  His  mind  is  unalterable  be- 
cause he  is  all  perfect.  What  I  have  to  do 
is  to  find  out  by  obedience  what  that  mind  is 
and  make  it  my  own."  Prayer  is  as  a  search- 
light on  the  soul.  Sincere,  passionate  prayer 
deals  death-blows  at  selfishness,  greed,  and 
avarice.  As  men  and  women  pray  to  do 
God's  will,  as  revealed  in  Jesus  Christ, 
straightway  a  channel  opens  through  which 
a  flood  of  spiritual  power  pours  in  upon  their 
lives,  driving  out  wrath,  envyings,  foolish 
pride,  and  selfishness,  and  establishing  in 
th§ir  stead  peace,  mercy,  justice,  and  love. 
How  beneficent  would  be  the  result  if  tens 
of  thousands  should  continue  like  their 
Savior  all  night  in  prayer  at  this  juncture 
of  national  and  world  affairs!  The  Church 
is  in  the  Grethsemane  of  sorrow  now,  but  if  it 
triumph  it  must  also  linger  in  the  Geth- 
semane  of  prevailing  prayer. 

We  must  pray  for  peace  because  in  so 
praying  we  shall  perforce  work  for  peace. 
As  we  turn  to  Ood,  confessing  our  depen- 
dence upon  him,  we  shall  come  to  know  his 
dependence  upon  us,  and  that  he  accom- 
plishes his  will  through  his  children  only  as 
they  give  him  place.  Peace  will  come  to 
bless  the  world  when  mankind  is  willing  to 
do  God's  will,  as  set  forth  in  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth. In  the  light  of  our  Preddent's  address 
to  Congress,  the  purpose  of  our  nation's  par- 
ticipation in  the  world-war  is  declared  to  be 
unselfish  and  only  for  the  cause  of  liberty 
and  the  spirit  of  democracy  the  world  over. 
It  is  a  high  and  noble  purpose,  such  as  even 
the  most  radical  opponent  of  war  must  con- 
cede. Our  country  enters  the  world-conflict 
with  no  thought  of  conquest,  additional  ter- 


ritory, or  indemnities.  Contrast  this  pur- 
pose, this  lofty  program,  with  the  militaris- 
tic ideals  and  imperial  designs  of  Old-World 
monarchies,  and,  in  the  lig^t  of  such  con- 
trast, let  every  Christian  decide  how  best  he 
can  serve  his  God,  his  country,  and  gener- 
ations yet  unborn. 

There  have  been  darker  days  than  these 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  sadder  sea- 
sons for  mankind;  but  it  is  doubtful  if  there 
ever  was  a  period  when  more  momentous 
issues  were  at  stake  than  in  this  present 
crisis.  An  old  world  is  in  the  throes  of 
death,  and  a  new  world  is  being  bom.  The 
death-wail  of  the  one  mingles  with  the  birth- 
cries  of  the  other.  At  this  hour  Emerson's 
words  are  strangely  appropriate : 

"  God  said,  I  am  tired  of  kings; 
I  suffer  them  no  more — 
Up  to  my  ears  each  morning  brings 
The  outrage  of  the  poor." 

Is  it  possiible  that  the  God  of  our  fathers 
is  not  the  God  of  each  succeeding  race  f  Has 
he  forgotten  usf  Has  he  abandoned  the 
world  f  Has  he  forsaken  his  children  f  Are 
we  sheep  without  a  Shepherd  f  These  ques- 
tions rise  in  our  minds  and  tarry  with  us 
through  the  night.  Qod  answers  them  in 
strange  ways;  sometimes  by  parable,  some- 
times by  analogy,  sometimes  by  means  of  a 
little  child.  Thus  he  answered  me  the  other 
day  while  I  pondered  over  the  issues  of  the 
hour. 

My  train  had  stopt  at  a  station  in  In- 
diana. Directly  across  the  street  I  observed 
a  baby  just  learning  to  walk.  The  child 
was  a  year  and  a  half  old,  or  thereaibouts. 
He  toddled  along  with  the  awkward  grace 
of  a  little  child.  He  was  not  at  all  sure  of 
himself;  every  step  was  an  adventure,  and^ 
as  he  took  it,  it  was  not  clear  that  he  would 
be  able  to  proceed,  but  likely  that  he  would 
fall  down.  I  watched  him  with  interest.  He 
was  so  little,  and  so  helpless.  He  looked 
about  him  with  wonderment,  and  I  tried  to 
imagine  what  his  eyes  saw:  Why,  that  city 
block  to  his  childish  vision  was  immense— it 
was  a  continent  in  area.  That  cement  walk 
stretched,  it  seemed,  to  the  end  of  the 
world.  And  the  trees — surely  they  touched 
the  sky  I  And  the  strange  men  and  things 
that  passed — ^how  big  and  rough  and  queer 
they  looked  I  The  horse  trotting  along  the 
street  hitched  to  a  buggy — what  a  terrify- 
ing animal,  how  big  and  wild!     The  little 
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fellow's  eyes  turned  toward  our  train,  and 
rested  in  frankest  astonishment  on  the  en- 
gine,  which  stood  panting  and  hissing  like 
some  living  thing.  What  a  monster,  in  his 
eyes!  Oh,  how  big  and  full  of  strange  and 
fearful  objects  the  world  was  to  him;  and 
yet,  that  little  child  was  not  afraid.  At  any 
rate,  not  very  much  afraid,  for,  just  back  of 
him  and  dose  to  him,  and  watching  him  con- 
stantly was  the  littld*  fellow's  father,  and 
the  child  knew  he  was  there,  and  was  satis- 
fied. Once,  when  the  little  toddler  almost 
fen,  his  father  reached  out  and  caught  him 
in  his  arms,  held  him  close  to  his  bosom,  and 
then  set  him  down  again.  And  once,  as  the 
little  fellow  walked  and  took  his  queer,  wab- 
bly steps,  he  reached  out  a  hand  backward 
in  the  direction  he  thought  his  father  must 


be,  and  lol  his  father  took  that  little  hand 
in  his  big  one  and  steadied  his  little  son, 
and  kept  him  from  falling. 

What  a  parable  of  the  human  racoi  and  of 
God,  our  heavenly  Father!  Does  any  one 
believe  that  the  world,  as  we  see  it  at  this 
hour,  is  any  more  fearful,  or  strange,  and 
mysterious  than  the  world  that  a  little  child 
first  looks  out  upon,  and  into  whose  mysteries 
it  ventures  with  weak  and  faltering  baby  feetf 
Are  not  we  children  crying  in  the  night  with 
no  language  but  a  cryf  Ah,  but  the  heart 
of  faith  can  not  despair.  Our  heavenly 
Father  knows.  By  faith  we  sense  his  pres- 
ence, and,  as  we  reach  out  toward  him,  the 
everlasting  arms  are  thrown  about  us,  and 
in  their  sustaining  power  we  meet  our  God 
in  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord. 
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For  i^  Lord  thy  God  wallceth  in  the  midst 
of  thy  camp  to  deliver  thee,  therefore 
shaU  thy  camp  he  holy, — ^Deut.  23:14. 

The  battle-groimd  of  social  progress  is 
now,  as  always,  the  human  heart.  This  is 
the  citadel  to  which  advancing  intelligence 
has  driven  the  demons  of  tyranny,  impurity, 
and  vice,  and  it  is  to  the  heart  I  speak 
to-day. 

In  the  broad  sense  of  the  term  civic  prob- 
lems are  national  problems,  and  the 
"Greater  America"  holds  the  key  to  every 
vital  question  of  the  hour.  Indeed,  the 
identification  of  the  city  and  the  nation  is 
one  of  the  most  astonishing  visions  of 
Scripture. 

Notwithstanding  apostate  Jerusalem,  apa- 
thetic Athens,  corrupt  Corinth,  and  perse- 
cuting Bome,  the  last  of  the  apostles  so 
identifies  the  city  with  the  nation,  in  the 
very  first  glimpse  he  caught  of  the  Christian 
faith,  that  he  even  lost  sight  of  any  temple 
in  the  Holy  City,  and  saw  the  final  conquest 
of  Christianity  in  a  "new  Jerusalem,"  a 
city  of  God,  the  redeemed  humanity,  the 
soda]  salvation. 

Mankind,  from  the  dawn  of  history  until 
almost  within  the  memory  of  living  man, 
has  been  busied  in  his  political  activity 
with  but  three  things.  Until  a  period  which 
may  roughly  be  indicated  as  lying  between 
the  English,  American,  and  French  revolu- 


tions, men's  energies  have  been  taken  up 
either  with  freeing  themselves  from  the 
tyranny  of  others,  or  with  imposing  their 
own  religion  or  rule  upon  other  peoples. 
There  always  has  been  a  king  to  be  de- 
throned, a  yoke  to  be  thrown  off,  a  tax  to  be 
evaded,  or  a  creed  to  be  escaped.  Man  had  to 
struggle,  first,  to  protect  his  life;  secondly, 
to  get  a  living;  thirdly,  to  protect  his  prop- 
erty; fourthly,  that  he  may  think  and  say 
the  things  that  came  forth  from  his  con- 
science. 

The  history  of  mankind  has  hitherto  been 
in  what  we  may  call  its  defensive  or  de- 
structive stage;  it  has  been  necessary  to 
avert  evil  rather  than  seek  after  good.  But 
with  the  permanent  coming  of  democracy 
all  these  things  have  changed.  And  we  have 
now  at  least  one  country  where,  for  over 
a  century,  there  have  been  neither  king  nor 
oligarchy,  nor  desire  for  conquest,  nor  alien 
enemies,  nor  armed  propaganda. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  United  States 
is  God's  country.  That  fact  spells  tremen- 
dous obligation  and  responsibility.  In  a 
more  profound  sense  than  patriotism  has 
ever  taught  we  should  be  bdievers  in  divine 
worship,  that  we  may  hope,  by  the  blessing 
of  God,  that  our  country  will  become  in 
fact,  as  well  as  in  name,  the  "Greater 
America." 

I  ask  you  if  our  national  history  has  not 


*■  Preached  before  DoogUston  and  Little  Neck  Oivie  AeaociatioiM. 
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been  •vn'itten  by  the  hand  of  Godf  The 
American  Bepublic  has  sprung  from  a  Chris- 
tian ancestry.  This  continent  was  not  set- 
tled by  colonies  of  infidels,  pagans,  or  athe- 
ists, but  by  people  who  believed  in  the  en- 
nobling power  and  uplift  of  the  Christian 
religion.  In  every  case  it  was  Christian 
men  who  laid  the  foundation  of  our  civic 
institutions,  and  our  civic  and  national  life 
is  strong  or  weak  according  to  the  emphasis 
we  put  upon  the  claims  of  the  Christian 
religion. 

The  name  of  God  may  not  be  written  in 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  but, 
my  brethren,  it  is  written  deeper  than  all 
documents  which  emanate  from  men,  in  the 
very  heart  and  genius  of  our  national  life. 

Columbus,  in  his  journal,  speaks  of  "  the 
means  to  be  taken  for  the  conversion  of 
the  natives  to  Christianity.''  Parkman 
shows  the  spirit  higher  than  advantage  or 
the  pursuit  of  wealth  which  actuated  the 
French  discoverers.  Humphrey  Gilbert,  say- 
ing, "We  are  as  near  heaven  by  sea  as  by 
land,"  reveals  the  spirit  of  not  a  few  of 
the  English  discoverers.  "Every  enterprise 
of  the  Pilgrims,"  says  Bancroft,  "began 
from  God."  Lord  Baltimore  had  a  deep 
religious  purpose  in  the  founding  of  Mary- 
land. Christian  philanthropy  was  the  con- 
trolling thought  of  Oglethorpe  in  Georgia. 
William  Penn  founded  Pennsylvania  as  a 
religious  movement.  And  the  man  is  blind 
to  the  facts  who  does  not  see  the  same  pu^• 
pose  in  the  very  beginning  of  our  national 
councils  in  the  wonderful  career  of  the  im- 
mortal Oeorge  Washington.  The  fact  is  tho 
real  cause  of  American  aggrandizement  and 
progress  is  intellectual  and  spiritual  rather 
than  material.  The  greatest  chapter  of 
American  history — a  chapter  yet  to  be  writ- 
ten out  by  some  God-sent  genius — ^will  not 
be  the  record  of  wars  and  policies,  but 
rather  the  chapter  which  shall  recount  the 
high  endeavor,  the  lofty  dreams,  the  enor- 
mous sacrifices  of  the  men  and  women  who, 
in  the  midst  of  privations  and  hardships  un- 
told, kept  their  faith  strong  in  the  Unseen. 

We  have  inherited  our  liberty  from  men 
and  from  generations  who  earned  it;  yes, 
and  paid  for  it  by  their  sufferings  and 
their  life.  The  price  paid  was  paid  in  blood, 
and  our  wars  waged  against  foreign  tyranny 
and  domestic  strife  have  been  the  most 
beneficent  agency  in  molding  our  future  and 
confirming  our  destiny.    Indeed,  history,  in 


all  its  earlier  chapters,  has  been  one  long 
war  of  emancipation,  and  we  are  free,  not 
because  we  made  ourselves  free,  but  because 
of  a  glorious  ancestry  who  fought  the  battle 
out  to  the  very  death,  achieving  victory  and 
liberty  for  us  who  are  their  heirs.  In  all  our 
struggles,  political,  civil,  and  religious,  God 
has  walked  in  the  midst  of  the  camp.  He 
trod  the  path  on  which  stood  the  gallant 
patriots  of  1776,  as  he  stood  in  spirit  with 
the  brave  boys  of  '61. 

He,  the  great  Commander  of  all  those 
who  love  righteousness  and  seek  freedom, 
has  walked  amid  the  suffering  and  the 
dying,  delivering  this  mighty  nation  from 
the  scourge  of  failure  and  despair.  Shame 
on  us  if  we  forget  the  debt!  Shame  on  us 
if  we  fail  to  remember  the  God  of  battles! 

We  call  ourselves  Americans,  but  we  are 
Americans  in  a  larger  sense  than  the  in- 
habitants of  a  free -bom  State.  We  are  re- 
cipients of  priceless  privileges  that  compel 
attention  to  the  mightier  issues  of  life,  the 
spiritual  side  of  life,  for  we  are  a  fused 
people,  a  world-people,  the  fire  of  whos^ 
fusion  has  been  a  common  love  of  freedom, 
enno1i)led  and  sanctified  by  the  divine  pres- 
ence of  God. 

What  is  back  of  this  nation  f  Do  you 
remember,  a  century  or  more  before  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  a  memorable 
scene  on  the  bleak  and  barren  snow-coast  of 
Massachusetts!  About  100  people  had  just 
landed  from  a  small  vessel  which  rides  at 
anchor  in  the  harbor.  We  find  them  kneel- 
ing on  the  cold  ground  in  worship,  not  the 
worship  of  the  almighty  dollar,  but  the  true 
worship  of  the  almighty  God,  offering  to 
tho  divine  Father  a  prayer  of  heart-thank- 
fulness for  his  care  and  guidance  during  a 
stormy  voyage.  Those  weary  pilgrims  re- 
alized at  that  sacred  hour  that  God  was  in 
their  midst,  that  he  was  their  support  and 
shield,  and  that  the  camp  set  on  that  ro- 
mantic shore  was  the  abiding-place  of  the 
Most  High. 

It  has  been  said  that  America  represents 
the  sentiment  and  future  of  mankind.  It 
has  given  the  world  the  statesmanship  of 
Washington,  Hamilton,  Webster,  and  Lin- 
coln. Our  wars  have  been  in  the  line  of 
human  progress  because  waged  for  principle 
and  liberty.  Other  wars  than  ours  are  the 
earthquakes  that  have  riven  and  dismem- 
bered governments;  our  wars  the  electric 
storms,  terrible  to  contemplate,  but  which 
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have  cleared  the  atmosphere  of  political  and 
social  impurities. 

Our  future.  What  is  it  to  bet  The 
"  Greater  America "  is  the  watchword  of 
the  hour,  but  have  we  not,  individually  and 
collectively,  a  war  to  wage,  a  fight  to  win, 
before  we  can  realize  the  ideal  democracy 
and  the  country  of  Godt  Believing  that 
under  God  we  shall  not  fail,  I  believe 
utterly  in  democracy  as  the  final  experiment 
of  time.  If  this  idea  is  bankrupted,  all 
goes  down.  I  believe  in  democracy  because 
man  is  not  a  mechanism,  but  a  mechanic, 
that  every  individual  soul  of  the  race  is 
sacred,  that  the  progress  of  mankind  lies 
in  the  human  equality  of  the  common 
brotherhood. 

In  the  ideal  republic  there  are  no  fa- 
vorites of  fortune.  One  boy  named  Gar- 
field i^omes  in  from  the  canal-path  and 
arrives  at  the  White  House.  Another  boy 
named  Daniel  Webster  comes  from  the  gran- 
ite hills  of  New  Hampshire  to  be  the  first 
statesman  of  his  generation.  A  poor  boy 
called  Lincoln,  and  another  called  McKinley, 
become  the  desire  of  nations  and  martyrs 
for  liberty.  Under  every  fresh  impulse  of 
civilization  has  lain  a  great  moral  convic- 
tion, crude  and  mistaken  as  Mohammed's 
was,  and  yet  a  conviction  that  God  and  hu- 
manity are  the  secret  of  power.  Therefore, 
I  hold  that  Christianity  intends  democracy, 
and  that  only  in  its  reality  and  fulness  can 
democracy  thrive  and  endure.  AH  other 
foundation  is  built  upon  the  sand.  If  the 
Son  of  Man  shall  make  us  free  we  shall  be 
free  indeed,  not  otherwise.  His  autonomy  is 
theirs  I  His  valuation  exalts  them  I  His 
blood  redeems  them!  His  life  transforms 
them!  In  him,  who  is  all  in  all,  they  are 
victorious  and  complete. 

America  spells  "  man."  My  brethren,  with 
all  our  boast  of  democracy  are  we  not  slow 
to  grasp  the  meaning  of  patriotism  and  ob- 
ligation f  In  the  light  of  our  spiritual  his- 
tory dare  we  say  that  we  are  loving  God 
above  everything  else  on  earth  f  The  prac- 
tical structure  of  which  true  life  is  made — 
is  it  not  crusht  and  neglected  whUe  we 
really  worship  the  god  of  pleasure  and  the 
plague  of  avaricious  desire  f  In  our  daily 
toil  are  not  tha  vast  majority  allowing  busi- 
ness cares  and  the  smoke  of  the  shop  to  shut 
out  completely  the  God  of  our  security  and 
heaven  from  our  lives! 

Tho    we    boasl   of    our    institutions    we 


are  living  in  a  very  riot  of  materialism, 
where  the  Church  and  Christian  obligation 
are  forgotten  in  a  mad  rush  for  amusement 
and  the  idle  gossip  of  the  hour.  The  old 
fable  which  talked  of  soils  sown  with  the 
teeth  of  dragons  looks  like  reality  in  a  land 
which  ought  to  be  the  safest  and  happiest 
on  earth.  Legions  of  unseen  troubles  are 
hovering  around  us,  ready  for  a  dash  like  the 
formidable  cavalry  of  the  days  of  Haggai. 
Bobberies,  murders,  defalcations,  divorces 
are  details  for  every  morning,  and  the  cry 
of  tramping  thousands  for  bread  proves,  as 
my  poor  words  can  never  do,  the  lawless- 
ness, the  anarchy  of  our  so-called  civiliza- 
tion. The  rich  seem  to  have  lost  the  finer 
ideals  of  patriotism,  and  the  poor  are  mad- 
dened by  privation  and  injustice. 

Now,  here  is  the  situation  of  peril  facing 
this  nation.  Our  fathers  paid  for  civil  lib- 
erty and  equal  rights  with  their  blood  and 
treasure,  and  we  are  being  engulfed  with 
greed  and  the  devil's  policy  of  forgetting 
the  common  brotherhood  of  mutual  helpful- 
ness. Many  of  our  boasted  Americans  are 
poor  in  patriotism  and  character  and  rich 
only  in  dollars  and  cents.  That,  mark  you, 
is  exactly  the  condition  upon  which  auto- 
crats and  dictators  feed,  and  our  American 
life  is  full  of  them.  It  is  the  beginning 
of  slavery  not  to  realize  that  you  are  be- 
coming enslaved.  Many  a  man  is  a  slave  in 
his  own  soul  because  he  has  never  gained 
the  mastery  over  himself.  Many  a  good 
man  is  a  slave  because  he  is  controlled  by 
slavish,  unfair  conditions. 

It  is  a  crime  before  God  and  history  to 
receive  a  blood-earned  legacy  from  our 
fathers,  and  hand  it  down  reduced  in  quan- 
tity and  tarnished  in  quality  to  generations 
yet  unborn.  One-half  the  money  spent  on 
material  reforms  and  judicial  administra- 
tion, if  spent  on  an  aggressive  and  positive 
evangelism,  would  save  the  nation  and  her 
sacred  institutions.  Thoughtful  people  are 
learning  to-day,  as  never  before,  that  the 
very  height  of  folly  is  for  them  to  try  to 
get  on  without  God;  that  the  man  who  takes 
no  stock  in  religion  and  contributes  nothing 
for  its  support  is  a  traitor  to  his  country 
and  is  out  of  touch  with  the  better  social 
and  political  influences  of  his  age.  To  cut 
loose  from  the  Church  is  to  cut  loose  from 
the  greatest  social  factor  of  human  blessed- 
ness under  the  sun. 

The  "Greater  America"  demands  greater 
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men.  The  man  of  action  must  buttress  the 
man  of  thought.  And  in  the  world's  his- 
tory, behind  the  philosopher  and  the  states- 
man stands  the  Church,  the  inspiration  of 
God.  We  talk  and  think  much  about  de- 
mocracy, but  democracy  in  itself  is  no  more 
sacred  than  monarchy — it  is  man  that  is 
sacred — man  made  in  the  image  of  his 
Creator.  I  wish  I  could  force  that  truth 
into  the  brain  of  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  before  me,  for  in  it  and  from  it  comes 
the  only  correct  conception  of  true  great- 
ness and  good  government. 

We  can  not  serve  God  and  man  by  proxy. 
What  this  nation  needs  is  not  glorification, 
but  salvation.  What  our  own  town  needs 
to-day  is  applied  personality  in  willing  and 
noble  service  on  the  altars  of  patriotism  and 
religion.  By  the  constant,  unflagging  efforts 
of  Washington's  soldiers  there  were  estab- 
lished, remember,  not  our  own  freedom 
only,    but    the    freedom    of    France    and 


the      democratic     sovereignty     of      Great 
Britain. 

For  democracy  America  stands  I  Signally, 
before  the  nations,  we  are  to  chasten,  up- 
hold, defend  that  idea,  wide  as  the  earth 
and  deep  as  the  sea.  Let  us  set  our  house 
in  order,  as  we  can  not  evade  the  duty  and 
we  dare  not  sell  the  blessing.  To  retreat, 
to  retract,  will  be  to  relinquish  the  glorious 
opportunity  of  which  the  "  Greater  America  " 
is  the  trustee,  not  to  exploit  a  continent,  but 
to  uplift  a  world.  Is  it  not  enough  to  make « 
our  cheeks  flush  with  honest  pride  when  we 
remember  God  and  liberty  is  our  birthright, 
Christ  is  our  commander,  as  we  hear  the 
acclaim  of  hundreda  of  millions  shaking  the 
very  earth  in  honor  of  the  gims  of  Lexington! 

In  his  name,  "  Son  of  Man  and  Son  of 
God,"  the  great  Emancipator  has  power  to 
execute  judgment  upon  all  oppressions.  May 
he  lead  and  save  our  country  and  the  world 
by  the  light  divine! 


CHRISTIAN  FREEDOM 

Gboroe  a.  (ioEDON,  D.D.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Vw  freedom  did  Christ  set  us  free:  stand 
fast  therefore,  and  he  not  entangled  again 
in  a  yoke  of  bondage, — Gal.  5:1. 

Freedom  and  slavery  are  in  uttermost  con-  •- 
trast  in  the  lives  of  hultaan  beings.  The 
Greeks,  whose  tongue  Paul  wrote  and  spoke 
with  power,  divided  their  race  into  two 
classes:  the  class  of  the  slave  and  the  class 
of  the  freeman.  Slavery  they  regarded  as 
the  lowest  degradation ;  freedom  as  the  high- 
est exaltation  alike  of  the  outward  life  and 
the  inward  life.  Such  has  been  the  feeling 
of  all  the  greater  peoples  through  the  whole 
of  human  history.  Slavery  had  meant 
physical,  intellectual,  and  spiritual  misery, 
an  afflicted  existence,  an  existence  robbed 
of  worth  and  joy;  freedom  has  meant  physi- 
cal, intellectual,  and  spiritual  worth,  power, 
gladness,  and  hope.  Here  all  Americans,  of 
whatever  origin,  whethet  native  or  adopted, 
stand. 

Americans  were  born  into  freedom;  they 
inherited  a  world  of  freedom!  Their  coun- 
try is  the  monumental  symbol  of  freedom, 
first  for  the  white  man,  then  for  the  black 
man  and  the  red  man,  and  finally  for  all 
men  who  come  here  and  are  worthy  to  enter 
our  fellowship  and  our  service  of  freedom, 
who  are  ready  to   uphold  the  institutions 


and  the  ideals  of  the  American  Republic. 
The  poet  Burns,  riding  over  the  battle-field 
of  Bannockburn,  and  composing  the  ode 
which  Carlyle  said  should  be  sung  with  the 
throat  of  the  whirlwind,  sings  not  only  for 
all  the  true  sons  of  his  native  country,  in  all 
their  generations,  but  ateo  for  all  true 
Americans  everywhere: 

'*  Wha  will  be  a  traitor  knave  f 

Wha  can  fill  a  coward's  grave  f 

Wha  sae  base  as  be  a  slave  f — 

Let  him  turn,  and  flee!  " 

The  sovereign  gift  of  Jesua  to  the  world 
was  freedom — freedom  for  the  spirit  that 
should  eventually  cover  the  earth  with  its 
own  forms  and  institutions.  And  Paul,  the 
greatest  disciple  of  Jesus  here,  as  elsewhere, 
seized  his  Master's  religion  at  the  heart, 
and  in  the  text,  translated  accurately  in  the 
Standard  Bible,  set  before  the  world  this 
double  gift  of  Christian  freedom:  "For 
freedom  did  Christ  set  us  free."  Here  are 
the  two  great  aspects  of  freedom:  the  in- 
terior freedom  of  the  spirit  and  the  gradual, 
progressive  freedom  both  in  religion  and  in 
political  life.  These  are  the  two  aspects 
of  Christian  freedom  that  I  am  to  discuss 
with  you  this  morning. 

I.    Freedom   or   the  Mind:      Christiaii 
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freedom  begins  in  the  mind;  it  is  interior, 
it  is  spirituaL  It  is  freedom  from  the 
domination  of  wrong  ideas,  false  notions, 
base  superstitions,  evil  purposes,  brutal  pas- 
sions; it  is  emancipation  from  a  world  in 
the  mind  that  is  false,  wrong,  wretched. 
According  to  Christianity  there  can  be  no 
freedom  .that  does  not  begin  in  the  mind; 
and  this  interior  freedom  takes  two  great 
directions:  it  concerns  the  being  and  the 
character  of  God,  his  disposition  toward 
mankind,  his  government  of  the  world. 
Think  of  the  notions,  false,  base,  horrible, 
that  have  for  ages  darkened  the  face  of  the 
Most  High  and  made  men  cringe  in  his  pres- 
ence and  try  to  bribe  him  into  doing  right, 
to  propitiate  him  into  good-will  toward  his 
own  children!  Christianity  is,  first  of  all, 
an  emancipation  from  this  vast  and 
wretched  world  of  false  and  degrading  no- 
tions that  have  blotted  out  the  benignity 
of  the  Supreme  Being  from  the  sphere  of 
human  vision. 

This  emancipation  concerns  not  God  only, 
but  also  man.  An  equal  number  of  false, 
mistaken,  debasing  notions  have  grown  up 
in  regard  to  human  life;  this  tyranny  of 
false  and  debasing  ideas  and  views  holds 
men  in  wrong-doing,  drives  them  into 
courses  of  shame,  and  will  not  let  them  es- 
cape. Christianity  makes  men  free  in  their 
ideas  about  themselves,  their  kind,  their 
constitution,  the  good  for  which  they  were 
made,  and  enables  them  to  see  what  is  es- 
sentially good.  Inward  freedom — that  is  the 
first  word  in  CSiristianity — freedom  of  the 
mind.  Jesus  spoke  no  greater  words  in  all 
his  ministry  than  these :  "  Te  shall  know 
the  truth,  and  the  truth  shall  make  you 
free."  True  ideas  on  any  subject,  sincerely 
entertained,  make  a  true  mind;  a  true  and  a 
truth-loving  mind  is  the  free  mind,  and  it 
alone  is  free. 

Jesus  was  persecuted  by  the  State,  and 
finally  he  was  put  to  death  by  the  State; 
but  he  founded  a  kingdom  of  truth  in  free- 
dom and  a  kingdom  of  freedom  in  truth. 
He  had  perfect  confidence  in  the  truth  in 
the  hands  of  freedom,  and  of  freedom  as 
the  child  of  truth.  As  I  have  said,  his 
greatest  apostle,  free-bom,  a  citizen  of  the 
Boman  Empire  as  he  was,  perhaps  because 
he  was  first-bom,  seized  upon  the  great  cen- 
tral gift  and  promise  of  his  Master  to  man- 
kind of  immediate  interior  freedom  and  of 
ultimate    external    freedom.      That    double 


freedom  was  Paul's  gospel  to  the  Empire. 
There  is  an  epic  in  the  life  of  this  monu- 
mental man  who  had  so  long  and  in  vain 
sought  freedom  from  a  world  of  evil  super- 
stitions and  false  notions  about  God  and 
about  himself.  The  great  emancipation  came 
to  him  when  he  became  a  disciple  of  Jesus; 
then  he  stept  forth  as  a  man  made  free 
within  and  made  for  freedom  in  a  free 
world. 

In  this  apostolic  succession  we  must  place 
the  Phrygian  slave,  Epictetus,  who  loved 
freedom  with  a  mighty  love  and  asked  this 
great  question:  "Who  made  thee  a  slave, 
Nero  or  thyself!"  Freedom  began  with 
him  in  the  mind,  in  the  soul,  and  this  is  the 
story  behind  the  achievement  of  real  free- 
dom everywhere. 

The  Pilgrims,  our  prophets  of  freedom, 
began  here.  Freedom  was  first  of  all  a 
mental  passion  with  them,  cherished  in  old 
England,  cherished  in  Holland,  cherished 
in  the  wilderness  of  New  Engand;  more 
and  more  they  sought  to  be  free  within.  We 
think  of  the  mistakes,  the  blunders,  the  in- 
consistencies of  the  Pilgrims  and  the  Puri- 
tans; we  dwell  on  these  altogether  un- 
magnanimously  and  too  much.  Here  is  their 
central  bequest  which  made  them  great  and 
which  makes  them  greater  as  the  genera- 
tions mn.  They  began  with  freedom  in 
their  souls;  that  was  their  passion;  more 
and  more  it  came  to  them;  more  and  more 
it  is  coming  to  the  world,  and  the  Pilgrims 
specially  are  among  the  prophets  of  this 
greatest  thing  in  human  history — the  free 
mind  in  the  truth,  the  mind  made  free  by 
the  tmth. 

11.  Outward  Freedom:  Turn  now  to 
the  other  aspect  of  Christian  freedom. 
While  Christian  freedom  begins  in  the  mind 
it  does  not  end  there.  It  is  bound  to  fiow 
outward  in  its  true  ideas,  and  more  and 
more  it  seeks  forms  and  institutions  accor- 
dant with  its  own  character.  In  the  life  of 
each  tree  there  resides  a  plan,  and  that  plan 
^  conforms  to  itself  the  tree  in  which  the  life 
is  to  dwell :  oak,  ash,  pine,  maple,  elm — each 
becomes  the  form,  lifted  into  existence, 
grown  into  existence  by  the  impulse  of  the 
interior  building  life.  In  the  same  way  the 
free  mind  seeks  to  utter  itself  in  forms  and 
in  institutions  accordant  with  its  own  char- 
acter. Here  we  touch  the  deepest  stmggle 
in  all  human  history — the  conflict  between 
the  tme  mind,  the  mind  made  tme  by  true 
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ideas,  seeking  to  express  itself  in  institu- 
tions corre9p08ident  with  itself,  and  the 
darkened  mind,  the  mind  in  bondage,  calling 
upon  compulsion  and  force  to  maintain  it 
in  the  world.  There  is  the  central  conflict 
in  the  history  of  the  world:  the  mind  made 
free  by  true  ideas,  seeking  to  express  itself 
in  institutions  and  forms  accordant  with  its 
own  character,  and  the  mind  under  the  domi- 
nation of  false  ideas,  in  part  or  in  whole, 
employing  force  to  maintain  itself  supreme 
against  freedom  and  against  truth;  there, 
I  repeat,  is  the  central  conflict  and  the  glory 
of  human  history. 

More  and  more  for  the  last  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  Providence  has  been  throw- 
ing into  the  hands  of  the  people,  among 
growing  democracies,  the  cause  of  freedom 
and  the  cause  of  truth  against  autocracy, 
against  absolutism,  against  those  whose 
false  notions  of  their  majesty  are  supported 
by  compulsion.  The  first  great  movement 
was  the  American  Bevolution.  This  was 
seconded  by  the  lurid  splendor  and  mag- 
nificence of  the  French  Bevolution;  there 
modern  democracy  was  bom;  there  the  peo- 
ple began  to  live  in  true  ideas  and  in  free- 
dom; there  and  then  they  began  to  build 
the  free  commonwealth. 

I  beg  you  to  note  this  great  development 
of  democracy  employed,  as  it  would  seem, 
and  as  I  believe,  by  Providence  to  create 
freedom  under  true  ideas  and  with  freedom 
to  create  institutions  for  the  benefit — not  of 
certain  classes,  but  of  all  mankind.  Modem 
France  is  a  democracy ;  modem  Britain  is  a 
democracy;  the  United  States  of  America  is 
a  democracy  I  We  speak  of  the  blunders 
of  democracies,  and  it  is  well  that  we  do; 
we  call  attention  to  their  mistakes,  follies, 
extravagances,  and  that  is  well.  But  fasten 
your  eye  upon  the  central  thing — men  under 
the  domination,  on  the  whole,  of  tme  con- 
ceptions and  thereby  made  freemen;  men 
seeking  to  express  this  truth  and  this  free- 
dom in  institutions  created  for  the  good  of 
the  whole  body  politic 

1.  Beligious  Freedom.  Here  the  State 
touches  two  great  interests  of  the  individual 
man — his  religious  life  and  his  political  life. 
We  in  America  declare  the  State  shall  not 
say  what  we  shall  believe  or  what  we  shall 
worship,  or  how  we  shall  worship  what  we 
deem  all-worthy.  The  State  must  leave  us  to 
decide  what  we  regard  as  true,  what  we  re- 
gard as  worthy  of  worship ;  it  must  leave  us 


free  to  adopt  what  we  regard  as  the  best 
method  of  worship.  And  here  again  we  are 
close  to  the  Pilgrims  as  prophets  of  free- 
dom ;  this  is  our  inheritance  from  them — this 
distinction  between  State  and  Church.  The 
authority  of  the  State  stops  at  the  door 
of  the  sanctuary,  and  a  man's  creed  is  of  his 
own  thinking;  a  man's  worship  is  .to  the  be- 
ing in  whom  he  believes,  and  the  mode  of 
his  worship  is  according  to  his  convenience 
and  preference. 

No  man  can  estimate  what  this  inheritance 
is  yet  to  do  for  the  world.  We  are  only 
beginning  to  see  what  religious  freedom 
means.  When  men  are  free  to  believe  in 
what  they  regard  as  the  truth,  free  to  wor- 
ship what  they  hold  to  be  the  Eternal  Ex- 
cellence, free  in  all  their  methods  of  worship, 
that  will  mean  a  new  world  of  sincerity,  of 
insight,  of  character,  of  power  in  religion. 

2.  Political  Freedom.  The  second  point 
at  which  the  State  touches  freedom  concerns 
the  individual  citizen.  This  country  was 
founded  to  give  reasonable  and  just  oppor- 
tunity to  individual  citizens,  for  the  expres- 
sion of  whatever  gifts  the  Almighty  had 
implanted  in  them — industrial,  intellectual, 
and  spiritual.  The  American  State  is  the 
guardian,  the  authoritative  guardian  of  the 
utmost  ordered  opportunity  for  all  men,  that 
they  may  work  out  the  gifts  that  are  in 
them.  The  American  State  is  not  a  nurse, 
it  is  not  a  hospital,  it  is  not  a  syndicate  of 
capitalists,  it  is  not  a  union  of  laborers,  it 
is  not  a  paternalism  of  any  kind;  it  is  a 
majestic  umpire  in  the  free  development  of 
all  American  talent;  it  is  the  great  guaran- 
tor of  fair  play  for  all  individuals;  and, 
in  the  third  place,  it  is  the  benevolent  friend 
of  the  defeated  and  the  unfortunate. 

This  is  the  American  conception  of  the 
State,  the  conception  of  the  founders,  and 
of  the  second  founders;  of  those  who  fought 
that  this  Bepublic  might  come  into  being 
and  of  those  who  fought  that  it  might  con- 
tinue in  being.  I  repeat  that  the  American 
State  is  not  a  nurse,  it  is  not  a  hospital,  it  is 
not  a  syndicate  of  money-changers,  it  is  not 
a  union  of  laborers,  it  is  not  a  patemalism 
of  any  kind;  it  is  an  umpire  in  the  free  de- 
velopment of  manifold  power,  it  is  a  guar- 
antor of  fair  play  in  the  realization  of  the 
universal  opportunity! 

This  system  is  not  without  defects.  It 
has  this  immortal  merit,  however;  it  has 
bred  a  race  fit  to  found,  fit  to  maintain,  fit 
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to  defend,  fit  to  perpetuate  the  institutions 
of  free  men  I  To-day  is  a  solemn  day  in  the 
Hf e  of  this  nation*  We  are  on  the  verge 
of  war,^  and  our  population  is  made  up 
largely  of  the  kindred  of  those  who  are 
fighting  one  another  in  the  continent  of 
Europe:  Seot,  English,  Irish,  Italian, 
French,  Belgian  on  the  one  side;  and  of  the 
lotions  fighting  on  the  other  side,  all  but 
one  are  generously  represented  in  the  Ameri- 
can Bepublic.  I  would  be  the  last  to  speak 
a  bitter  word  or  a  word  to  hurt  the  sensi- 
bilities of  any  man  whose  blood  is  derived 
from  either  of  the  Central  Powers.  But  we 
have  on  our  hands  a  problem,  and  our  ques- 
tion is,  how  shall  we  face  it  as  a  united 
America?  The  answer  is^  we  must  face  it  as 
our  forefathers  faced  the  Bevolution. 

3.  The  Lesson  of  the  Founders.  Here  is 
the  great,  impressive  lesson  for  the  com- 
posite America  of  to-day.  Whom  did  the 
colonists  fight  f  Their  kindred,  their  fathers, 
their  brothers,  those  who  were  bone  of  their 
bone  and  flesh  of  their  flesh.  It  was  English- 
man against  Englishman,  Scot  against  Scot, 
and  Irishman  against  Irishman.  It  was  a 
war  between  kindred  and  between  kinsmen 
who  twenty  years  before  had  been  profound 
and  happy  friends !  Kinsmen,  with  the  same 
language,  the  same  religion,  the  same  litera- 
ture, the  same  traditions  of  freedom  and 
power  and  manhood,  went  forth  to  meet  each 
other  in  battle.  There  is  nothing  like  so 
tragic  a  situation /in  the  America  of  to-day 
as  we  confront  the  possibilities  of  the  future 
as  there  was  when  the  Tea  Party  took  place 
at  the  hands  of  those  who  gathered  in  the 
Old  South  Meetinghouse;  or  when  Washing- 
ton took  command  of  the  Continental  Army 
under  the  old  tree  in  Cambridge.  What  was 
their  argument,  conclusion,  motive?  It  was 
that  every  tie  must  be  like  tow  in  the  fire 
when  it  comes  to  the  question  of  the  exis- 
tence of  freedom  among  men  bom  for  free- 
dom! 

I  eommend  this  example  to  my  fellow 
adopted  citizens  of  other  blood  than  my  own, 
and  I  know  if  the  case  were  reversed  I 
should  take  the  lesson  to  myself.  What  did 
I  mean  when  I  took  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
foreswore     specially     and     specifically     all 


^Thii  Bermon  was  preached  February  4,  1917. 


allegiance  to  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain? 
Preparation  for  any  emergency  and  readi- 
ness to  count  freedom,  American  freedom, 
first,  last,  and  all  the  time  above  every  other 
interest. 

One  lesson  more  from  the  Bevolution. 
The  revolutionists  made  a  distinction  clear 
and  deep  between  the  Government  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  people,  between  King 
George  III.  and  his  lackeys  and  blind  ser- 
vants and  tyrants,  and  the  whole  people. 
They  knew  that  Chatham  was  with  them, 
that  the  greatest  political  genius  of  the  En- 
glish race  was  with  them — ^Edmund  Burke; 
they  knew  or  might  have  known  that  the 
poet  Burns  was  with  them,  who  after  the 
war  wrote  a  great  "  Ode  to  Washington," 
who  after  the  war  sacrificed  all  possibility 
of  a  pension  from  the  Government  by  writ- 
ing "A  Dream"  to  George  III.,  which  I 
beg  you  to  read.  Let  our  Teutonic  citizens, 
who  are  among  the  most  substantial  and  the 
ablest  and .  the  worthiest  of  the  adopted 
sons  of  America — ^let  them  draw  the  distinc- 
tion which  your  fathers  drew  in  the  day  of 
their  distress;  let  them  draw  the  distinction 
between  the  Teutonic  peoples  and  the  Teu- 
tonic Government.  And  remember  that  if 
he  were  free  to  speak  the  true  Teuton  would 
say  that  no  nation  has  a  right  to  limit  the 
just  freedom  of  the  United  States,  subject 
it  to  indignity,  to  murder  its  women  and 
children  on  the  high  seas,  or  to  confine  iti 
industry  and  influence  within  its  own 
bounds. 

We  are  one  to-day^  one  in  our  belief  in 
free  institutions,  one  in  our  sense  of  obliga- 
tion to  the  American  Bepublic,  and  all  ties 
even  of  the  most  sacred  character  must  be, 
as  I  have  said,  like  tow  in  the  fire  when  it 
comes  to  the  question  whether  America  shall 
be  first  or  the  country  of  our  descent  or  our 
birth. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
been  patient,  patient  to  the  utmost  limit,  so 
patient  that  the  world  has  been  in  danger 
of  misunderstanding  him.  Let  us  thank  God 
to-day  for  his  patience,  for  his  clearness, 
for  his  solemn  decision,  and  for  his  hope 
that  war  may  yet  be  averted.  Let  us  be 
ready,  with  our  faith,  our  prayer,  our  man- 
hood, and  all  our  resources  to  stand  behind 
the  Government  that  guards  the  heritage  of 
the  American  people. 
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FINDING  GOD  BESIDE  THE  TREES 

The  Bev.  Marshall  Dawson,  Chaplain  of  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College,  Storrs,  Conn. 


And  Jehovah    appeared   unto   him   hy   the 
oaks  of  Mamre, — Gen.  18:1. 

The  shadows  of  the  ages  have  lent  an 
atmosphere  of  wonder  and  mystery  to  those 
oaks  beside  which  Abraham  found  Jehovah — 
the  ''oaks  of  Mamre.^'  We  can  not  think 
of  them  as  ordinary  trees;  it  must  have 
been  a  group  of  notably  fine  trees.  In  a 
semiarid  region,  interspersed  with  patches 
of  desert,  trees  of  any  kind  would  not  be 
despised.  The  shadows  of  the  veriest  scrub- 
tree  or  bramble-thicket  would  be  accepted 
with  gratitude  by  the  Bedouin  at  noon- 
time. Trees  were  not  given  them  with  a 
lavish,  superabundant  hand  by  nature; 
hence  they  learned  to  appreciate  a  tree  as 
in  an  especial  sense  a  gift  of  God — indeed, 
sometimes,  as  a  divinity  itself.  "Even  unto 
this  day  "  you  will  find,  in  parts  of  Arabia, 
trees  decorated  with  bits  of  rag  or  ribbon 
tied  to  the  branches  by  some  passing 
Bedouin.  Perhaps  he  believes  the  act  wiU 
bring  him  good  fortune,  or  keep  away  ill- 
luck.  But  for  whatever  reason  he  does 
decorate  the  tree  with  his  offering,  as  he 
passes,  the  custom  is  one  which,  in  ancient 
times,  meant  a  definite  act  of  worship.  The 
Bedouin  of  old  time  recognized  a  divinity 
in  that  tree,  and  felt  impelled,  in  some  way, 
to  show  his  recognition  of  it.  By  some  act 
he  sought  to  utter  his  sense  of  relationship 
and  obligation  to  unseen  powers  of  which  the 
tree  was,  to  him,  the  symbol  or  the  dwell- 
ing-place. 

We  recognize  a  fine  tree  as  God's  master- 
piece in  the  vegetable  kingdom — ^needing 
no  decoration  from  our  shops  or  bazaars. 
Our  artistic  sense  is,  here,  superior  to  that 
of  the  Bedouin.  But  what  of  our  spiritual 
sense?  The  question  yet  remains  for  us  to 
ask  ourselves,  "Have  we  found  God,  beside 
the  oaks,  the  maples  of  New  England?  " 

Wise  is  the  man  who  seeks  out,  for  his 
vacation  period,  a  neighborhood  where  there 
are  great  trees,  notable  trees,  and  who 
pitches  his  tent  so  that,  when  he  sits  in  its 
doorway,  he  faces  great  oaks,  great  maples, 
great  pines.  If  he  can  go  to  such  a  place, 
or  stay  in  such  a  place,  he  need  not  then 
pity  himself,  tho  he  can  not  visit,  that  sum- 
mer, the  Dresden  art-gallery,  or  the  Pitti 
and  Uffizi  palaces,  the  Louvre,  or  the  Metro- 
politan.   Tho  he  may  not  be  able  to  pass 


beyond  his  own  doorstep,  he  will  find  revela- 
tions of  beauty  and  wonder,  which  can  en- 
gage and  challenge  every  power  of  attention 
and  study,  and  awaken  faculties  without 
which  we  are  not  all  that  God  intended  us 
to  be.  It  is  an  interesting  sight,  in  an  art- 
gallery,  to  watch  some  student  or  artist 
copying  a  masterpiece — to  note  the  color- 
transformations  on  the  canvas,  as  touch 
after  touch  is  added.  But  it  is  a  more  won- 
derful sight  to  watch,  from  day  to  day, 
from  week  to  week,  the  color-transforma- 
tions in  a  larch-tree,  in  spring.  It  is  a  sub- 
lime sight,  when  passing  through  the  Pitti 
and  Ufifizi  galleries,  to  come  upon  a  group 
of  masterpieces  in  the  little  room  called  the 
Tribune.  But  it  is  a  no  less  sublime  ex- 
perience, when  passing  through  the  fields  or 
woods  in  midsummer,  to  come  upon  a  tree, 
or  group  of  trees,  preeminent  for  stature 
and  beauty,  to  find  them  set  in  just  the  right 
frame,  and  bathed  in  just  the  right  shadows 
and  light.  The  traveler  who  has  gone 
abroad  is  but  a  poor  sightseer  if  he  comes 
back  without  having  formed  a  deep  ac- 
quaintance with  at  least  some  one  master- 
piece of  art,  whether  in  the  Louvre  or  the 
Tate:  some  one  masterpiece  to  which  he 
has  returned  time  after  time,  until  he  has 
saturated  himself  with  its  spirit  and  the 
personality  of  its  author.  But  there  is  a 
poorer  sightseer  than  he.  That  poorer  sight- 
seer is  the  man  who,  having  lived  for  months 
or  years  within  a  few  steps  of  notable  trees, 
has  not  come  to  know  any  one  of  them 
deeply — ^has  not  assimilated,  into  his  own 
spirit,  something  of  their  nobility,  their 
calm,  massive,  or  graceful  power. 

Have  we  thought  as  much  as  we  should 
upon  the  influence  of  trees  in  character- 
building?  Either  one  must  have  trees  or 
else  spacious  and  unmarred  horizons  for 
getting  his  best  growth.  On  the  campus  at 
Amherst  is  an  inscription  which  tells  us  that 
Henry  Ward  Beecher,  the  illustrious  gradu- 
ate, loved  the  hills  "  and  trees  "  of  Amherst, 
and  that  their  influence  helped  to  make  and 
keep  him  "genial  and  valiant."  There  is 
something  in  great  trees  that  forbids  one 
who  holds  companionship  with  them  from 
ever  lapsing  into  pettiness  or  a  fevered  way 
of  life.  As  you  pass  beneath  them  they  lay 
a  calming  hand  upon  you,  and  say  to  you, 
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as  they  did  to  Emerson,  "Why  so  hot,  my 
little  manf"  "Unhasting,  unresting" — that 
is  the  way  they  live;  they  know  more  of 
eternity  than  any  other  dweller  on  our 
earth.  They  can  teach  us  more  of  the 
"eternal  life  that  now  is"  than  any  other 
thing  in  nature  except  a  mountain-peak,  an 
ocean,  or  a  horizon  that  is  without  break. 
If  our  trees — the  trees  that  we  have  known, 
or  ought  to  know — affect  us  as  deeply  as 
they  should,  we  shall  sometimes  find  our- 
selves shaping  a  prayer  beneath  them.  That 
was  what  Lowell  did — ^his  lines  "  To  an  Oak- 
Tree  "  are  the  words  of  prayer : 

'^A  little  of  thy  sturdiness, 

Bounded  with  leafy  gracefulness, 

Old  Oak,  give  me — 

That  the  world's  blast  may  round  me  blow; 

And  I  yield  gently  to  and  fro, 

While  my  stout-hearted  trunk  below 

And  firm-set  roots  unshaken  he." 

Is  it  not  true  that  your  spiritual  equipment 
is  never  quite  complete  unless  there  has  been, 
in  your  life,  a  comradeship  with  some  treo 
which  you  have  made  your  own  forever;  so 
that,  in  your  times  of  stress  and  trouble  you 
can  rest,  in  memory,  beside  it,  and  renew 
your  soul  there — as  Jesus  found  strength, 
beneath  the  trees  of  Qethseniane,  to  do  the 
Father's  will  with  content! 

Beneath  our  trees,  this  summer,  shall  we 
find  Godf 


Why  Does  Not  God  Stop  the 
War? 

Why  does  not  God  stop  the  wart  (Jod 
could  stop  the  war,  but  in  mercy  he  abstains 
from  doing  so.  Not^  we  can  not  question 
that  God  could  destroy  the  men  that  made 
the  war,  and  that  the  question  who  they  are 
does  not  concern  us;  it  is  enough  to  say  that 
God  could  destroy  the  authors  of  this  war  at 
once.  •   .   . 

Could  not  Gk)d  alter  the  view  of  Germany! 
Could  not  he  remove  the  delusion?  Could 
not  he,  therefore,  change  this  disastrous 
purpose  of  a  great  country?  And  the  answer 
is:  Certainly,  he  can;  he  has  done  and  is 
doing  it,  but  he  is  doing  it  in  his  way,  not 
ours,  because  it  is  not  God's  way  to  over- 
ride our  human  freedbm;  it  is  not  God's 
way  to  force  men  into  sanity,  humility, 
charity,  and  wisdom.  It  is,  when  you  come  to 
think  of  it,  the  very  meaning  of  human  life, 
the  very  essence  of  real  human  personality. 


that  we  have  freedom  to  act;  God  does  not 
coerce ;  God  does  not  immediately  destroy  us 
if  we  disobey;  each  one  of  us  can  divide  the 
universe  with  God,  keeping  our  will  unbent 
and  living  in  a  world  where  he  is  not  su- 
preme for  a  time.  .   .  . 

If  once  God  abrogated  the  freedom  which 
he  has  granted  to  men  to  achieve  holiness  by 
moral  struggle  and  personal  choice  unim- 
peded; if  he  swiftly  and  decisively  punished 
all  who  take  the  wrong  ^urse,  all  who  de- 
viate from  his  holy  ways,  the  results  would 
be  such  as  to  make  us  all  shripk  back  in 
horror.  ,   ,  , 

The  war,  which  is  the  product  of  human 
sin,  of  ambition,  and  greed,  and  pride,  and 
stupidity,  might  easily  be  stopt  by  God, 
but  only  on  the  principle  that  would  stop  the 
whole  race,  and  put  an  end  to  the  failure  of 
the  experiment  of  human  life.  We  must 
face  that. 

"Why  does  not  God  atop  the  war?"  I 
have  to  answer  thus:  For  the  very  same 
reason  that  he  lets  me  take  my  course,  so 
wayward  and  faulty,  and  does  not  visit  upon 
me  my  sins  which  have  injured  me  and  in- 
jured others  and  outraged  him.  The  same 
God  that  spares  me  spares  Europe  when  it 
runs  mad,  spares  and  waits  when  one  na- 
tion specially  enters  upon  a  course  of  in- 
sanity. He  does  not  stop  it  abruptly;  he 
does  not  intervene;  the  plan  has  to  work 
itself  out;  the  judgment  is  sure,  but  it 
lingers;  the  war  is  made  by  men,  and  men 
must  bear  the  results  of  that  war  they  have 
made,  and,  unhappily,  the  innocent  people 
who  do  their  best  at  all  times  to  prev^it 
war  must  in  this  sad  world  suffer  with  the 
guilty  who  produce  it.  No  one  escapes  the 
great  crime  of  humanity;  we  all  come  under 
the  terrific  burden  of  the  guilt  of  the  race 
and  the  sins  of  our  fellow  men.  But  let  us 
feel  sure  of  this:  the  result,  tho  to  us  it 
seems  so  slow,  is  quite  sure,  and  it  will  be 
good.  Not  one  guilty  person  who  brought 
on  the  war  will  escape.  It  is  not  for  us  to 
say  who  is  guilty,  but  it  is  for  us  to  say, 
with  the  absolute  confidence  of  faith,  "He 
shall  bear  his  iniquity."  The  result  will  be 
good,  and  if  the  war  were  stopt  by  tho 
fiat  of  onmipotence  and  by  the  exemplary 
destruction  of  those  who  were  the  authors 
of  it,  that  good  result  in  the  sum  total  of 
things  would  be  missed.  There  is  some  gieat 
result  achieved  by  the  vast  sin  of  man,  be- 
cause in  man's  appalling  rebellion  against 
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God  he  finds  what  he  is  and  he  finds  what 
God  ia,  and  ultimately  he  finds  his  way  back 
to  God.  The  wheat  and  the  tares  are  to 
grow  together  until  the  harvest;  to  pull  up 
the  tares  would  be  to  destroy  the  wheat  also. 
That  was  the  divine  order.    We  must  accept 


it,  and  we  only  make  it  more  difficult  to 
accept  when,  through  a  foolish  skepticism 
and  a  blind  unbelief,  we  refuse  to  see  that 
that  is  the  way  of  the  infinite  and  holy  Qod 
who  governs  the  world. — Bobert  F,  Hcoton, 
in  The  Christian  World  Pvlpit. 


THE  CHILDREN'S  SERVICE 
OUR  FLAG' 

J.  H.  Sbllie,  D J).,  Buffalo,  Minn. 


"Oh,  say,  can  you  see,  by  the  dawn's  early 
light, 
What  so  proudly  we  hailed  at  the  twilight's 
last  gleaming. 
Whose  broad  stripes  and  bright  stars  through 
the  perilous  fight, 
O'er  the  ramparts  we  watched,  were  so 
gallantly  streaming? 
And  the  rockets'  red  glare,  the  bombs  burst- 
ing in  air, 
Gave  proof  through  the  night  that  our 
flag  was  still  there. 
Oh,  say,  does  that  star-spangled  banner  yet 
wave 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of 
the  brave  f" 

Some  of  the  people  of  other  nations  sang 
their  own  national  songs  in  honor  of  their 
flags.  Each  loved  the  flag  of  his  own  coun- 
try best.  Tho  we  had  flags  in  our  state- 
rooms on  the  steamer  the  first  souvenir  we 
bought  was  a  United  States  flag. 

The  colors  of  the  flag  are  not  only  beauti- 
ful, but  instructive  —  red,  white,  and  blue! 
Let  the  white  stand  for  and  admonish  us,  as 
boys  and  girls,  to  purity  of  heart  and  life, 
that  we  may  be  like  him  who  said,  **  Blessed 
are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see  God." 
Only  the  pure  in  heart  can  see  him.  You 
want  to  grow  up  to  be  strong  men  and 
women.  Only  the  pure  in  heart  can  be  truly 
strong.  "  My  strength  is  the  strength  of  two 
because  my  heart  is  pure,"  said  the  knight 
of  old.  The  same  will  <be  true  of  you.  Let 
the  red  stand  for  and  suggest  to  us  the 
courage  that  comes  from  red  blood  in  our 
veins  as  well  as  pure  thoughts  in  our  hearts 
— the  courage  which  is  demanded  of  us  as 
citizens  of  our  country  and  as  followers  of 
him  who  had  the  courage  to  shed  his  red 
blood  on  the  cross  to  save  us.  Let  the  blue 
stand  for  and  teach  us  the  loyalty  which 
we  should  have  to  our  flag  and  to  our  Christ, 
who  said,  "Whosoever  therefore  shall  con- 
fess me" — that  is,  be  loyal  to  me — ^"before 

^  ObjectB :    A  package  of  samples  of  cloth,  a  bundle  of  flags  of  all  nations,  and  a  United  States  flag. 


Lift  up  an  ensign  to  the  nations. — Isa.  5:26. 

These  pieces  of  cloth  are  all  new,  good, 
and  beautiful.  You  girls  would  be  glad  to 
have  a  dress  made  of  one  of  them.  You  boys 
would  like  to  carry  these  flags  in  a  parade. 
But  beautiful  as  these  bits  of  doth  are,  and 
attractive  as  these  flags  are,  I  am  sure  you 
all  agree  with  me  that  the  most  beautiful 
of  all  is  this  piece  of  cloth  which  we  call  our 
flag. 

I  want  to  tell  you  how  I  came  to  know 
that  I  really  thought  this  was  the  most  beau- 
tiful piece  of  cloth  and  the  most  glorious 
flag  in  all  the  world.  A  number  of  years 
ago  I  was  one  of  a  party  of  about  forty  tour- 
ists to  visit  the  North  Cape,  the  most  north- 
em  point  in  Europe.  We  climbed  to  the  top 
of  the  mountain — not  an  easy  climb,  either, 
as  some  of  us  discovered.  We  reached  the 
top  a  little  before  midnight.  We  had  come 
to  see  the  midnight  sun,  and  there  we  saw  it 
in  all  its  glory  shining  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  almost  down  to  the  horizon,  its  rays 
not  as  ^bright,  yet  beautiful — a  sight  no  one 
ever  forgets.  It  paid  for  the  trouble  of 
coming  across  an  ocean  to  get  that  view. 
After  we  had  looked  at  the  sun  for  an  hour 
or  so  we  turned  to  the  pavilion  erected  there 
for  the  benefit  of  tourists,  where  light  re- 
freshments and  souvenirs  could  be  bought. 
Under  the  roof  of  the  pavilion  were  dis- 
played flags  of  all  nations  like  these,  only 
bigger.  It  was  a  fine  sight.  Every  one 
looked  for  his  own  flag,  and  found  it.  When 
I  saw  the  "Stars  and  Stripes"  I  knew  that 
I  was  an  American  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
I  was  bom  under  another  flag,  and  that  this 
was  the  most  beautiful  piece  of  cloth  and  the 
most  splendid  flag  that  I  had  ever  seen. 
One  of  the  four  American  tourists  had  a 
fine  voice,  and  as  he  saw  the  flag  he  began 
to  sing: 
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men,   him    will    I    confess   also   before   mj 
Father  which  is  in  heaven." 

I  think  of  the  flag  as  representing  life — 
jonrs  and  mine.  The  bars  tbat  run  parallel 
through  the  flag  represent  and  stand  for  the 
monotonies  of  life — ^the  large  number  of  days 
that  come  and  go  much  like 'their  predeces- 
sors and  successors.  There  are  so  manj  of 
these.  The  stars,  to  me,  stand  for  the  ex- 
ceptional, the  unusual,  the  goals  we  reach, 
the  prizes  we  carry  oflP,  the  successes  we 
make,  and  the  victories  we  win.  Without 
those  stars  the  flag  would  not  be  perfect, 
and  without  these  successes  our  lives  would 
be  intolerable.  Be  not  satisfied  with  being 
merely  an  average  man  or  woman.  Deter- 
mine, like  Longfellow,  to  be  ''eminent  in 
something."  The  bars,  too,  may  stand  for 
the  principles  that  govern  our  actions,  that 
keep  us  from  turning  to  the  right  or  left, 
that  keep  us  "straight/'  that  make  us  do 
the  right  when  we  don't  feel  like  it,  and 
keep  us  from  doing  the  wrong  that  we  feel 


like  doing.  It  was  such  a  principle  that 
kept  Joseph  when  he  was  tempted  in  the 
house  of  Potiphar.  He  cried,  "How  can  I 
do  this  great  wickedness  and  sin  against 
Godf"  And  the  stars  may  stand  for  the 
rewards  given  for  such  uprightness  of 
life,  ''Godliness  is  profitable  unto  all 
things,  having  promise  of  the  life  that  now 
is,  and  of  that  which  is  to  come."  See  to 
it,  boys  and  girls,  that  you  render  such  ser- 
vice that  you  may  merit  the  stars  spoken 
of  in  Dan.  12:3:  "They  that  be  wise  shall 
shine  as  the  brightness  of  the  firmament; 
and  they  that  turn  many  to  righteousness  as 
the  stars  forever  and  ever." 

I  promised  you  that  to-day  there  would  be 
something  for  you  to  see,  to  hear,  and  to  re- 
ceive. You  have  now  seen  the  flag,  you 
have  heard  -me  tell  about  it,  and  I  will  now 
give  you  a  ffsLg  as  a  souvenir  of  to-day.  Take 
it,  keep  it,  love  it,  and  honor  it.  Let  it  remind 
you  of  the  purity,  courage,  and  loyalty  you 
should  have  to  your  country  and  your  God. 


THEMES  AND  TEXTS 


The  Bev.  John  W.  Spbsrt.  Spencerport.  N,  Y. 

Safety  VlrmU  "Neglect  not  the  gift  that  is  in 
thee." — 1  Tim.  4  :  14. 

Jj^mrmimg  Ckriat.  "Bnt  je  did  not  lo  learn 
Chriat.    .    .    ." — ^Eph.    4  :  20. 

The  CoBq«€«t  of  Clrciim«taBc««.  "In  your 
patience  ye  shall  win  your  souls." — Luke 
21  :  19. 

The  BflleleBey  Teat.  "Therefore  by  their 
fmita  ye  shall  know  them." — ^Matt.   7  :  20. 

The  Goapel  of  Have.  "And  as  Moses  lifted 
up  the  serpent  in  the  wilderness,  even  so 
must  the  Son  of  man  be  lifted  up;  that  who- 
soever believeth  may  in  him  have  eternal  life." 
— John   8  :  14-15. 

The  Goapel  ef  Much  Mere.  "If  ve  then,  being 
eril,  know  how  to  give  good  sifts  unto  your 
children,  how  much  more  shall  your  Father 
who  is  in  heaven  give  good  things  to  them 
that  ask  him  t"— Matt.   7  :  11. 

The  Goapel  of  Trve  NelvhborllBeM.  "All 
things  therefore  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men 
should  do  unto  you,  even  so  do  ye  also  unto 
them:  for  this  is  the  law  and  the  prophets." — 
Matt.  7  :  12. 

The  OrlfflM  of  m  Name.  ".  •  .  The  disciples 
were  called  Christians  first  in  Antioch.'^ — 
Acto  11  :  26. 

ChrimtUm  Baploaace.  "...  Not  looking 
each  of  you  to  his  own  things,  but  each  of  you 
also  to  the  things  of  others." — Phil.  2  :  4. 

Thb  Temptation  of  Jbstjb. 
Splrltaal     Cvltwre     Through     Temptation. 

"Then  was  Jesus  led  up  of  the  Spirit  into  the 
wilderness  to  be  tempted  of  the  devil." — ^Matt. 
4  :1. 


The  Peraonallty  of  the  Devil.  "And  the 
tempter  came  and  said." — Matt.  4  :  8. 

The  Secret  of  the  Splrltaal  Life.  "But  he 
answered  and  said.  It  is  written,  Man  shall 
not  live  by  bread  alone,  but  by  every  word 
that  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  Ood." — 
Matt.  4  :  4. 

The   TemptatloB   of  the   Spectacular.      "If 

thou  art  the  Son  of  God  cast  thyself  down"—- 
Matt.    4  :  6. 

The  DevU'a  Blv  Lie.  "AU  these  things  will  I 
give  thee,  if  thou  wilt  fall  down  and  worship 
me." — ^Matt.    4  :  9. 

The  Optimism  of  Jeaua.  "And  he  saith  unto 
them.  Come  ye  after  me,  and  I  will  make  you 
fishers  of  men." — ^Matt  4  :  19. 

The  IJnhnowii  Chriat.  "Jesus  saith  unto  him, 
have  I  been  so  long  time  with  you,  and  dost 
thou  not  know  me,   Philip  t" — John  14  :  9. 


The  Rev.  Geo.  H.  Clabk,  Jr.,  Blue  Rapids,  Kan. 

Hyphenated  CItlaena.  "Our  citizenship  is  in 
heaven.  Here  we  have  no  continuing  city 
but  seek  one  that  is  to  come." — Phil.  8:20; 
Heb.   18:14. 

A  Oae-Slded  Conflict.  "Wo  unto  him  that 
striveth    with   his   maker." — Isa.   45  :  9. 

The  DowB-aiid-Ovt  and  HIa  Prayer.  "Out 
of  the  depths  (the  low  dungeon)  have  I  cried 
unto  thee,   O   God." — Ps.   130 :  1. 

The  Stairea  of  Sin,  or  The  Strldea  of  Death. 

"When  lust  hath  conceived  it  bringeth  forth 
sin;  and  sin  when  it  is  finished  bringeth  forth 
death." — James  1  :  15. 
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Are  We  in  the  Will  of  God  ? 

And  it  came  to  pass,  as  Peter  went  through- 
out all  parts,  Ac.— Acts  9:32-35. 

One  would  always  rather  be  embarrassed 
by  riches  than  by  poverty.  In  this  narra- 
tive we  suffer  from  this  desirable  incon- 
venience. It  is  packed  with  riches  of  grace. 
/.  The  Itinerating  Apostle. 

''Peter  passed  .  .  .  the  saints  dwelt.'' 
But  both  the  itinerating  apostle  and  the 
settled  people  were  in  the  will  of  (Jod  for 
them.  Some  are  called  to  go  and  others 
are  called  to  dwell.  Let  not  either  envy  the 
other;  each  is  where  he  can  do  the  best  for 
God  and  where  God  can  do  the  best  for  him. 
Whether  we  dwell  or  whether  we  travel  does 
not  matter:  It  only  matters  whether  we  are 
in  the  will  of  God.  "Mr.  Spurgeon,"  urged 
a  pompous  promoter  of  some  enterprisoi  "if 
you  come,  you  will  have  10,000  people  to 
speak  to.*'  The  blunt  apoetle  replied:  "I 
am  not  ambitious  to  speak  to  10,000  people; 
I  am  only  ambitious  to  do  God's  will." 
77.  The  Eome-keeping  Saints. 

"As  Peter  passed,  he  came  down  to  the 
saints."  Saints  draw  apostles  to  them.  They 
are  magnets  to  draw  into  their  communities 
many  blessings,  but  the  chief  of  visible 
blessings  is  a  Christian  apostle.  The  world 
knows  not  its  debt  either  to  the  saints  that 
dwell  in  it  or  to  the  apostles  that  pass 
throughout  all  its  quarters.  A  day  is  comr 
ing  when  men  will  behold  with  amazement 
this  debt.  How  many  prayers  were  answered 
when  the  Apostle  Peter  came  that  day  to 
Lydda  who  can  sayf  The  secret  of  the 
Lord,  in  this  matter,  is  known  to  many 
faithful  h(mie*keeping  hearts,  who  share 
God's  travail  for  the  Church  and  the  world. 
Moreover,  what  a  refreshment  is  it  to  Peter 
that  he  finds  a  place,  in  his  self-denying 
travels  (do  not  forget  that  family  the  itin- 
erant has  left  behind  him),  where  saints 
dwell.  It  is  like  an  oasis  in  the  desert,  like 
a  glimpse  of  home  to  the  lonely  soul.  He 
that  will  live  godly  will  find  himself  a 
stranger  and  a  pilgrim.  His  only  hom#- 
finding  is  in  a  company  of  saints,  conform- 
ing not  to  the  earth-spirit,  but  to  the 
heavenly. 
777.  The  Bed-ridden  Invalid. 

"^neas  which  had  kept  his  bed  eight 
years."    He  took  his  bed  about  the  instant 


Jesus  began  his  public  ministry.  Eight 
marvelous  years  to  the  great  public;  but  to 
^neas  eight  years  of  prolonged  anguiidi  and 
blank  despair.  Who  can  say  but  that  a 
family  was  dependent  upon  him;  loving 
parents,  perhaps,  prayed  and  yearned  over 
him.  In  the  winter  he  hugged  the  fire,  and 
in  spring  he  sought  strength  in  the  sun- 
shine. Friends  prayed  for  him,  we  can  not 
doubt,  since  "eaints  dwelt"  there^  and  it  is 
a  trait  saints  have  always  that  they  are 
zealous  of  good  works  for  others.  "In  the 
fulness  of  time"  the  prayers  are  answered. 
Perhaps  repentance,  restitution  on  MnetLB' 
part;  a  submissive  spirit  toward  God;  a 
dawning  faith  in  that  Christ  of  whom  "the 
saints"  no  doubt  had  often  told  him.  So 
prepared,  Peter  needed  only  to  speak  the 
word  and  faith  was  full  grown  and  health 
of  body  and  soul  both  manifested  richly. 

Was  it  not  worth  suffering  that  eight 
years  to  be  used  to  save  a  whole  village  and 
the  people  of  the  fertile  Sharon  plain?  To 
one  who  loved  his  Lord,  it  was  no  doubt  a 
pleasure  sweeter  than  the  fragrance  of  the 
noted  roses  of  Sharon  (verse  35). 


The  Reception  of  the  Incarnate 
Christ 

He  was  in  the  world,  and  the  woHd  W€U 
made  hy  him,  and  the  world  knew  him  noi, 
&c.— John  1:10-18. 

I.  The  preincamate  Christ.  Unrecog- 
nized by  the  world  which  he  had  made. 
Christ's  cosmos  still  blind,  the  with  vague 
longing  for  light  (cf,  Eom.  8:19f.). 

II.  The  incarnate  Christ  in  Palestine 
(his  own  country  or  home,  e/?  rd  tdta) 
but  not  accepted  by  his  own  people,  the  Jews 
(of  fStot).      This  the  Hebrew  tragedy. 

in.  The  choice  of  some  to  whom  Christ 
granted  the  privilege  and  power  (double 
meaning  of  igouffta)  of  the  new  birth.  The 
true  children  of  Qod  begotten  of  €k>d. 

rV.  The  recognition  of  the  primacy  of 
Jesus  by  the  Baptist. 

V.  The  vision  of  the  glory  of  Jesus  as 
proof  of  his  sonship  and  deity.  This  vision 
beheld  by  the  author  of  this  gospel  and 
others  (iOeatrdfieda), 

VI.  Sharing  the  grace  and  truth  of  Christ, 
part  of  his  pleroma  or  fulness.  Rich  flow 
of  grace,  grace  to  take  the  place  of    (dvr)) 
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grace,  grace  for  each  daj.    The  eharacterlB- 
ties  of  GhriBtianity  as  law  are  from  Judaism. 
Vn.  The    vision    of   God   is   Christ   who 
alone  has  seen  God  face  to  face. 


St.  Stephen,  the  Enthusiast 

Stephen,  full  of  faith  and  power,  did  great 
wonders  and  mirades  among  the  people. — 
Acts  6:8. 

Introduction:  Stephen  was  not  one  of  the 
twelve;  he  was  one  of  the  seven.  He  was 
not  an  apostle;  he  was  only  a  deacon.  He 
was  consecrated  to  the  task  of  seeing  that 
every  one  got  a  "square  deal"  at  the  apos- 
tolic table.  He  accepted  this  office  with  en- 
tfausiastie  humiliation.  His  life  illustrates 
the  fact: 

I.  That  man  proposes,  but  God  disposes. 

II.  That  you  can  not  hide  a  radioactive 
personality  under  any  amount  of  rubbish. 

III.  That  martyrdom  is  not  an  end  in  it- 
self, but  only  an  event  in  the  life  of  the 
martyr. 

Conclusion — 

"AU  service  ranks  l^e  same  with  Gh>d, 
If  now,  as  formerly,  he  trod  paradise 
His  presence  fills  our  earth. 
Each  only  as  God  wills  can  work; 
God's  puppets,  best  and  worst,  are  we. 
There  is  no  last  nor  first"  (Browning), 


Man's  Sovereignty  in  God's 
Kingdom 

Jesus  called  them  unto  him,  and  said  .  .  . 
Whosoever  wUl  he  great  among  you,  let 
him  he  your  minister,  Ac. — Matt.  20: 
25-28. 

There  was  one  thing  in  which  Christ 
and  his  disciples  were  of  the  same  mind — 
that  is,  that  he  was  the  promised  Messiah; 
yet  they  differed  greatly  from  Christ  in 
their  ideals  and  thoughts  regarding  his 
Messiahship.  In  Christ's  idea  the  Messiah 
was  to  suffer  and  die,  a  thought  which  was 
repellent  to  them.  When  he  taught  them 
''that  the  Son  of  Man  must  suffer  many 
things,"  Peter  "took  him  and  began  to  re- 
buke him."  They  viewed  the  Messiah  in 
the  li^t  of  tradition  and  personal  inter- 
est— ^not  to  suffer  but  to  cause  suffering  to 
the  enemies  of  his  kingdom.  That  was  the 
kingdom  in  which  they  sought  the  "right 


and  left  hand."  They  viewed  the  kingdom 
as  similar  in  all  points  to  an  earthly  king- 
dom, but  he  as  unlike  it  as  a  kingdom  could 
be.  "Ye  know  that  the  princes  of  the 
earth,"  &c.  Tho  his  kingdom  was  as  dif- 
ferent as  it  could  be  from  theirs,  he  acknowl- 
edges one  thing — that  was  the  sovereignty 
of  man,  and  he  goes  on  to  expound  in  this 
paragraph  the  idea  of  man's  sovereignty  in 
God's  kingdom.    It  was 

I.  The  Sovereignty  of  Service.  "Let  him 
be  your  minister."  Christ  measured  great- 
ness not  according  to  man's  ability  to  rule 
but  to  serve.  1.  The  dignity  of  service  is 
the  dignity  of  Christ's  kingdom.  2.  Humil- 
ity is  the  way  of  greatness. 

II.  The  Sovereignty  of  Spirit.  "And 
whosoever  .  .  .  chief  ...  let  him  .  .  . 
servant."  Not  the  outward  greatness  of  the 
earth's  kingdom,  but  inward  greatness  of 
spirit.  It  is  not  a  crown — a  throne  and 
riches  of  earth,  but  an  inward  spirit  of 
humbleness  and  thought. 

III.  The  Sovereignty  of  Sacrifice.  "Even 
as  .  .  .  but  to  minister."  The  king  in 
Christ's  kingdom  is  he  who  sacrifices  most — 
sacrifices  are  the  kingly  and  royal  deeds. 
Sovereignty  rests  on  our  power  of  self- 
sacrifice. 

rV.  The  Sovereignty  of  Suffering.  "And 
to  give  his  life."  Suffering  in  order  to  re- 
move the  sufferings  of  others.  The  last  act 
of  Christ  was  an  act  of  suffering — suffer 
the  cross.  His  greatness  rests  not  on  his 
power  to  number  the  stars  and  rule  the 
waves,  but  on  his  power  to  suffer  for  others 
— ^his  cross. 


Self -Preservation 

For  what  is  a  man  advantaged,  if  he  gain 
the  whole  world,  and  lose  himself, — Luke 
9:25. 

Does  a  man  gain — 

I.  If  he  think  as  others  think  and  lose 
his  personality? 

n.  If  he  become  more  critical  but  less 
sensitive  f 

III.  If  he  multiply  acquaintances  but 
lose  his  friends  f 

rV.  If  he  gain  ease  but  lose  the  zest  of 
living? 

V.  If  he  gain  gold  but  lose  "the  golden 
touch"? 

VI.  If  he  Hve  long  but  only  "exist"? 
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SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  MODERN  POETS 

Wilfred  J.  Punk,  Montdair,  N.  J. 


Wb  have  spent  some  delightful  hours  re- 
cently with  a  volume  caUed  "The  New  Po- 
etry " — ^an  anthology  edited  by  Harriet  Mon- 
roe and  Alice  Conbin  Henderson,  who  are  also 
the  editors  of  the  splendid  little  magazine 
called  "Poetry."  Possibly  the  reader  may 
be  interested  in  the  definition  of  "new  po- 
etry/' contained  in  the  authors'  preface: 

"The  new  poetry  strives  for  a  concrete 
and  immediate  realization  of  life;  it  would 
discard  the  theory,  the  abstraction,  the  re- 
moteness, found  in  all  classics  not  of  the  first 
order.  It  is  less  vague,  less  verbose,  less  elo- 
quent than  most  poetry  of  the  Victorian 
period  and  much  work  of  earlier  periods. 
It  has  set  before  itself  an  ideal  of  absolute 
simplicity  and  sincerity — an  ideal  which 
implies  an  individual,  unstereotyped  diction 
and  an  individual,  unstereotyped  rhythm. 
Thus  inspired  it  becomes  intensive  rather 
than  diffuse.  It  looks  out  more  eagerly  than 
in;  it  becomes  objective.  The  term  "exteri- 
in;  it  becomes  objective.  The  term  'exteri- 
ority' has  been  applied  to  it,  but  this  is  in- 
or  the  concrete  environment,  whether  these 
be  beautiful  or  ugly,  it  seeks  to  give  more 
precisely  the  emotion  arising  from  them,  and 
thus  widens  immeasurably  the  scope  of  the 
art." 

We  give  below  the  three  poems  that  have 
appealed  to  us  most  strongly.  They  have 
that  simplicity, both  in  choice  of  subject  and 
in  manner  of  expression,  that  is  the  most 
engaging  characteristic  of  the  new  school. 

But,  after  all,  even  tho  technically  classed 
as  "new  poetry,"  they  do  not  seem  to  us 
to  differ  very  widely  from  the  accepted  and 
ancient  classics  of  the  first  order. 


MUSIC   I   HEAED 

CONRAD  AIKEN 

Music  I  heard  with  you  was  more  than  music. 
And  bread  I  broke  with  you  was  more  than 
bread. 

Now  that  I  am  without  you,  all  is  desolate, 
All  that  was  once  so  beautiful  is  dead. 

Your  hands  once  touched  this  table  and  this 
silver, 

And  I  have  seen  your  fingers  hold  this  glass, 
These  things  do  not  remember  you,  beloved: 

And  yet  your  touch  upon  them  will  not  pass. 

For  it  was  in  n^heartyou  moved  among  them. 
And  blessed  them  with  your  hands  and 
with  your  eyes. 

And  in  my  heart  they  will  remember  always : 
They  knew  you  once,  O  beautiful  and  wise ! 


TBEES 

JOTCB  KILIIKB 

I  think  that  I  shall  never  see 
A  poem  lovely  as  a  tree. 

A  tree  whose  hungry  moutii  is  prest 
Against  the  eartii's  sweet  flowing  breast; 

A  tree  that  looks  at  God  all  day, 
And  lifts  her  leafy  arms  to  pray; 

A  tree  that  may  in  summer  wear 
A  nest  of  robins  in  her  hair; 

Upon  whose  bosom  snow  has  lain; 
Who  intimately  lives  with  rain. 

Poems  are  made  by  fools  like  me. 
But  only  Qod  can  make  a  tree. 

From  "THE  GABDENEB'' 

RABINDRANATH  TAGORK 

Over  the  green  and  yellow  rice-fields  sweep 
the  shadows  of  the  autumn  clouds,  fol- 
lowed by  th^  swift-chasing  sun. 

The  bees  forget  to  sip  their  honey;  drunken 
with  the  light  they  foolishly  hum  and 
hover ;  and  the  ducks  in  the  sandy  river- 
bank  clamor  in  joy  for  mere  nothing. 

None  shall  go  back  home,  brothers,  this 
morning;  none  shall  go  to  work. 

We  will  tiUce  the  blue  sky  by  storm  and 
plunder  the  space  as  we  run. 

Laughters  fly  floating  in  the  air  like  foams 
in  the  flood. 

Brothers,  we  shall  squander  our  morning  in 
futile  songs. 

Keep  me  fully  glad  with  nothing.  Only  take 
my  hand  in  your  hand. 

In  the  gloom  of  the  deepening  night  take 
up  my  heart  and  play  with  it  as  you 
list.    Bind  me  close  to  you  with  nothing. 

I  will  spread  myself  out  at  your  feet  and  lie 
still.  Under  this  clouded  sky  I  will  meet 
silence  with  silence.  I  will  become  one 
with  the  night,  clasping  the  earth  in  my 
breast. 

Make  my  life  glad  with  nothing. 

The  rains  sweep  the  sky  from  end  to  end. 
Jasmines  in  the  wet  untamable  wind 
revel  in  their  own  perfume.  The  cloud- 
hidden  stars  thrill  in  secret.  Let  me 
fill  to  the  full  of  my  heart  with  nothing 
but  my  own  depth  of  joy. 

My  soul  is  alight  with  your  infinitude  of 
stars.  Your  world  has  broken  upon  me 
like  a  flood.  The  flowers  of  your  gar- 
den blossom  in  my  body.  The  joy  of 
life  that  is  everywhere  bums  like  an 
incense  in  my  heart  And  the  breath  of 
all  things  plays  on  my  life  as  on  a  pipe 
of  reeds. 
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Plow  Work 

''Onr  minister  is  alwayv  talking  abont 
saeriftee.  I  am  getting  tired  of  it.  He  ex- 
pects us  to  give,  give,  give  all  the  time.  He 
seems  to  think  the  ehnrch  is  the  greatest  in- 
stitution in  the  world.'' 

"Perhaps  he  is  right.  But  I  agree  with 
you  that  we  can't  always  be  giving  to  the 
ehnrdu  There  are  other  things  that  we 
must  think  of.  I  am  afraid  our  minister  is 
visionary,  rather  than  practical." 

The  first  speaker  was  a  wealthy  business 
man  and  the  second  was  a  successful  lawyer. 
Both  men  had  very  large  incomes,  they  lived 
not  only  in  comfort  but  in  luxury,  and  de- 
nied themselves  nothing  that  they  felt  it  de- 
sirable to  have.  They  were  church-members 
and  gave  '' generously";  but  neither  of  them 
really  knew  the  meaning  of  the  word 
"  sacrifice." 

A  few  months  after  this  conversation  the 
two  men  joined  a  party  that  was  going 
round  the  world.  Before  they  started  their 
"visionary"  minister  earnestly  asked  them 
to  observe  and  remember  any  unusual  and 
interesting  tilings  that  they  might  see  in  the 
missionary  eountriee  through  which  the 
I)arty  was  to  travel.  The  men  promised — 
carelessly,  perhaps — ^to  do  so. 

In  Korea,  one  day,  they  saw  in  a  field  by 
the  side  of  the  road  a  boy  pulling  a  rude 
plow,  while  an  old  man  held  the  plow-handles 
and  directed  it.  The  lawyer  was  amused, 
and  took  a  snapshot  of  the  scene. 

«  That's  a  curious  picture.  I  suppose  they 
are  very  poor,"  he  said  to  the  missionary 
who  was  interpreter  and  guide  to  the  party. 

**  Yes,"  was  the  quiet  reply.  "  That  is  the 
family  of  Chi  NouL  When  the  church  was 
being  built  they  were  eager  to  give  some- 
thing to  it,  but  they  had  no  money,  so  they 
sold  their  only  ox  and  gave  the  money  to 
the  church.  This  spring  they  are  pulling 
the  plow  themselves." 

The  lawyer  and  the  business  man  by  his 
side  were  silent  for  some  moments.  Then 
the  business  man  said:  "That  must  have 
been  a  real  sacrifice." 

"  'niey  did  not  call  it  that,"  said  the  mis- 
sionary; "they  thought  it  was  fortunate 
that  they  had  an  ox  to  sell." 

The  lawyer  and  the  business  man  had  not 
much  to  say;  but  when  they  reached  home 


the  kiwyer  took  that  picture  to  his  minister 
and  told  him  tiie  story. 

"I  want  to  double  my  pledge  to  the 
church,"  he  said.  "And  give  me  some  plow 
work  to  do,  please.  I  have  never  known 
what  sacrifice  for  the  church  meant.  A  ton- 
verted  heathen  taught  me.  I  am  ashamed 
to  say  I  have  never  yet  given  anything  to 
my  church  that  cost  me  anything." 

How  much  does  the  average  modem 
church-member  ever  sacrifice  for  his  relig- 
ion? How  many  that  call  themselves  Chris- 
tians ever  sold  the  ox  and  then  harnessed 
themselves  to  the  plow? — Youth's  Com- 
panion, 

Some  War-Contracts 

Some  of  the  contrasts  of  life  in  war-time 
are  vividly  brought  out  in  a  speech  deliv- 
ered last  month  by  the  head  of  the  police 
administration  in  Munich.  The  Commission- 
er quoted  the  words  of  a  soldier  who,  after 
a  short  i>eriod  of  leave  in  Munich,  said  he 
could  not  stand  it  any  longer.  He  could 
not  go  on  watching  the  life  of  dissipation 
in  such  contrast  with  the^  sacrifices  which 
had  to  be  borne  every  day  in  the  field.  The 
Commissioner  continued:  "The  judgment 
sounds  hard,  but  the  feelings  of  this  brave 
soldier  are  intelligible.  The  troops  regard 
their  fight  as  a  fight  for  higher  things  and 
for  KtUtur,  One  suffers  gladly  for  friends 
of  simplicity  and  moderation,  and  one  dies 
gladly  for  German  simplicity  and  German 
idealism.  But  it  is  hard  to  make  sacrifice 
for  extortioners  and  hunters  after  enjoy- 
ment, for  selfish,  superficial  viveun,  and 
hoarders  of  food,  and  for  vain,  coquettish 
women — because  they  are  not  worth  it.  Let 
me  call  attention  to  the  following  contrast: 
On  the  one  hand,  afternoon  concerts  in  the 
caf^s,  where  well-drest  women,  girls,  and 
children,  in  the  company  of  careless  viveurs, 
riot  in  luxury.  On  the  other  hand,  4,000  or 
5,000  soldiers'  wives  and  small  shopkeepers 
gathered  together  outside  the  food-markets 
from  1  A.M.  onward,  in  order  to  be  able  to 
buy  a  scrap  of  meat  at  a  price  which  they 
can  afford.  They  wait  their  turn  patiently, 
and  without  complaining,  for  six  hours  or 
eight  hours,  in  any  weather,  and  scantily 
clad.  And  when,  as  is  almost  always  the 
case,  there  is  nothing  left  for  300  or  400  or 
500  of  them,  they  quietly  accept  their  fate. 
These    poor   people    practise    self-discipline 
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and  restraint.  I  call  attention  to  the  luz- 
urions  living  of  many  rich  families  for 
whom  the  war  seems  not  to  exist.  They  hold 
their  parties  just  as  in  times  of  peace,  and 
avaricious  shopkeepers  make  their  gluttony 
possible  by  secretly  sending  them  the  neces- 
sary delicacies.  I  should 'also  like  to  refer 
to  certain  viveura  who  managed  to  prove 
themselves  'indispensable/  and  then,  while 
living  in  comfort,  devoted  themselves  entire- 
ly to  sport  and  amusement.  We  have  suc- 
ceeded in  removing  them  to  the  trenches. 
.  .  •  While  I  am  talking  about  women  I 
will  mention  two  curious  cases.  A  girl  sent 
in  an  application  for  a  milk-card  for  her 
cat,  and  another  smartly  drest  woman  ex- 
prest  the  utmost  indignation  when  a  shop- 
keeper refused  to  sell  her  9  pounds  of  oat- 
meal for  her  lapdog.  What  must  be  the 
thoughts  of  our  poor  and  of  our  soldiers' 
widows,  with  their  anxiety  about  their  chil- 
dren?" The  police  commissioner  also  com- 
plained of  theaters  which  are  producing 
"  frivolous  and  slimy  trash,"  and  ended  with 
an  appeal  to  all  decent  people  to  help  in 
effecting  reforms. — The  Churchman, 

Heroism 

A  man's  courage — that  is,  his  habit  of  re- 
action in  time  of  danger — is  doubtless  pretty 
well  developed  rather  early  in  life,  certainly 
before  the  age  of  military  service  is  reached. 
Ilardly  a  day  passes  that  does  not  record 
somewhere  in  our  land  an  act  of  notable 
heroism  by  a  child. 

Of  1,163  records  of  heroism  gathered  by 
Dr.  8.  Weir  Mitchell  in  a  period  of  ten 
months  through  newspaper  clippings,  there 
were  717  cases  which  included  no  soldier, 
coastguard,  policeman,  or  fireman  on  duty, 
and  no  mother  acting  for  her  children.  Of 
these  717  cases  of  heroism,  fifty-three  were 
of  children  under  fifteen  years  of  age,  and 
three  of  these  were  cases  of  rescue  by  boys 
five  and  six  years  of  age.  Dr.  Mitchell 
stated  that,  aside  from  1±iese,  he  personally 
knew  of  six  children  from  six  to  seven  who 
had  performed  notable  acts  of  bravery. 

The  spirit  of  risk  is  so  inherent  in  boys 
that  the  danger  under  ordinary  conditions 
is  not  that  they  will  be  timid,  but  that  they 
will  be  foolhardy.  Witness  the  stunts  of 
boys:  the  dares  in  high  jumping,  swimming, 
diving,  climlbing,  skating  over  thin  ice,  hold- 
ing heads  on  the  ear-tracks  in  front  of  ap- 


proaching trains,  and  other  incredibly  reck- 
less acts  which  are  constantly  occurring. 

It  appears,  then,  that  heroism  is  common 
long  before  the  age  of  military  service ;  and 
it  may,  with  a  show  of  justice,  be  claimed 
that  war  gives  opportunity  for  the  display  of 
heroism  rather  than  develops  it  in  those  who 
do  not  already  possess  it. 

Some  attempts  have  been  made  to  study 
the  psychology  of  heroism.  It  appears  that 
the  heroes  who  have  risked  their  lives  to 
save  others  from  drowning  or  fire  or  acci- 
dent can  give  no  very  clear  account  of  how 
they  felt  or  why  they  acted  as  they  did,  and 
often  they  are  surprized  to  learn  that  they 
have  done  something  heroic.  They  seem,  in 
most  cases,  to  act  without  deliberation  and 
from  an  almost  instinctive  impulse.  Since 
this  is  so,  I  wish  to  point  to  an  interesting 
analogy  in  play.  Our  competitive  games, 
like  baseball  and  football,  particularly,  de- 
velop in  the  players  almost  instantaneous 
and  accurate  motor  reaction  to  situations, 
as  in  running  and  sliding  to  bases,  throwing 
to  bases,  double  plays,  tackling,  falling  on 
the  ball,  dodging,  and  the  like.  This  puts 
the  boy's  nervous  and  motor  mechanism  into 
just  the  condition  psychologically  in  which 
some  incident  finds  its  hero. 

If  we  are  to  develop  heroes,  it  is  right 
here  in  t^e  impressionable  age  of  games  that 
we  can  most  successfully  predispose  man- 
kind to  heroic  action.  The  moral  attitude 
of  the  policeman,  of  the  surfman,  of  the 
fireman,  of  the  soldier,  is  "readiness." 
These  games  are  essentially  a  continual  trial 
of  readiness.  Whenever  the  muscular  and 
nervous  mechanism,  trained  in  this  way,  is 
swayed  also  by  a  conscious  ideal,  heroism 
is  its  surest  and  most  natural  reaction  when- 
ever occasion  arises.  The  difference  between 
the  heroism  of  war  and  the  heroism  of  peace 
is  this:  The  spirit  of  war  is  to  risk  your 
life  to  take  a  life;  the  spirit  of  peace  is  to 
risk  your  life  to  save  a  life. — Survey. 

Quietness  and  Strength 
Lord  Eoberts  and  Lord  Kitchener  were 
shining  examples  of  men  whose  lives  are 
stamped  by  intensity  of  action  and  quietness 
of  temper.  The  showy,  vociferous  soldier 
has  generally  more  of  the  journalist  than  of 
the  successful  leader  in  him.  There  are,  and 
have  been,  great  fighters  who  have  the  gift 
of  making  Uie  telling  phrase;  but  that  gift 
does  not  necessarily  go  with  the  telling  ac- 
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tion.  Wellington,  like  Lord  Boberts,  was 
a  small  man,  and  a  quiet  one,  to  whom  boast- 
ing of  every  kind  was  intensely  distasteful. 
When  a  very  old  man  he  was  once  crossing 
the  Strand,  and  a  man  on  the  sidewalk,  see- 
ing him  in  the  tangle  of  basses  and  vehicles, 
ran  out,  caught  his  arm,  and  hurried  him  to 
safety  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street. 
Wellington  thanked  him ;  and  then  his  helper 
burst  into  a  eulogy,  explaining  that  the 
greatest  joy  of  his  life  was  to  have  been  of 
fiome  use  to  the  savior  of  England.  Where- 
upon the  Iron  Duke  said:  "Thank  you  for 
your  kindness;  but  donH  be  a  damned  fool.'* 

General  Grant  was  famous  for  his  reti* 
cenee,  his  dislike  of  any  kind  of  ostentation, 
and  avoidance  of  the  tinsel  of  the  military 
career.  Mr.  Joseph  Jefferson  used  to  de- 
light in  recalling  a  little  incident  in  his  own 
life.  He  was  in  the  elevator  of  a  New  York 
hotel  when  a  small  man  standing  in  the  cor- 
ner of  the  elevator,  his  face  shaded  by  a 
soft  hat,  said  to  him  quietly:  "Mr.  Jef- 
ferson, I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  pleasure 
you  gave  me  last  night  in  Bip  Van 
Winkle,"  Jefferson,  with  characteristic 
geniality,  held  out  his  hand  and  exprest  his 
appreciation,  and  then  said,  "But  you  have 
the  advantage  of  me;  I  do  not  think  I  know 
you";  whereupon  the  little  man  said,  "I  am 
General  Grant."  Jefferson  used  to  say  that 
he  left  the  elevator  at  the  next  floor  for  fear 
he  might  ask  the  little  man  whether  he  had 
been  in  the  war  I 

'General  Nog^,  whom  the  Japanese  honor 
as  one  of  their  heroes,  was  a  conspicuously 
quiet  man,  averse  to  every  kind  of  parade 
or  adulation;  and  it  was  almost  impossible 
to  believe  that  the  Admiral  Togo,  who  went 
about  this  country  so  quietly  and  whose 
small  stature  made  him  so  inconspicuous, 
could  have  been  the  chief  figure  in  the  dar- 
ing naval  exploits  of  the  war  with  Russia. 
There  are  many  effective  men  who  take 
pleasure  in  chanting  p®ans  to  their  own  suc- 
cess; but  the  majority  of  men  who  carry 
great  enterprises  through,  like  the  soldiers 
who  have  been  named,  are  men  of  quiet 
temper. — The  Outlook. 

Forgiveness 
A  yonng  girl  was  once  giving  concerts  in 
Germany.     To  add  to  her  renown  she  ad- 
vertised herself  as  a  pupil  of  the  great  master 
Liszt.    One  evening,  soon  after  she  arrived 


at  a  small  provincial  town,  she  learned  that 
the  celebrated  man  had  put  up  at  the  same 
hotel  at  which  she  was  staying.  She  was  in 
despair,  for  she  knew  that  she  could  not  pos- 
sibly escape  being  detected.  She  did  the  best 
thing  she  knew  of — she  went  to  the  great 
man  and  humbly  confest  her  wrong  and  im- 
plored his  forgiveness.  He  talked  with  her 
a  while,  and  learned  that  she  was  an  orphan 
struggling  with  poverty.  He  then  asked  her 
to  play  for  him.  She  immediately  went  to 
the  instrument  and  began  playing.  He  stood 
near  and  directed,  and  gave  instruction. 
When  she  had  finished,  he  said,  "  Now  I  have 
given  you  a  lesson ;  you  are  a  pupil  of  Liszt. 
Add  another  song  to  your  program,  and  an- 
nounce that  your  master  is  going  to  assist 
you." 

Such  forgiveness,  freely  given,  brought 
tears  of  penitence  and  joy  to  the  girl.  Such 
is  the  forgiveness  of  our  heavenly  Father 
to  every  penitent  believer  that  comes  to  him 
for  forgiveness. — The  Gospel  Messenger, 

God  of  the  Open  Air 

These  are  the  things  I  prize 

And  hold  of  dearest  worth: 
Light  of  the  sapphire  skies. 

Peace  of  the  silent  hills, 
Shelter  of  forests,  comfort  of  the  grass. 

Music  of  birds,  murmur  of  little  rills. 
Shadows  of  clouds  that  swiftly  pass. 

And  after  showers. 

The  smell  of  flowers 
And  of  the  good,  brown  earth — 

And  best  of  all,  along  the  way,  friendship 
and  mirth. 

So  let  me  keep 

These  treasures  of  the  humble  heart 
In  true  possession,  owning  them  by  love; 

And  when  at  last  I  can  no  longer  move 
Among  them  freely,  but  must  part 

From  the  green  fields  and  waters  clear. 
Let  me  not  creep 

In  some  darkened  room  and  hide 
From  all  that  makes  the  world  so  bright  and 
dear; 

But  throw  the  windows  wide 
To  welcome  in  the  light; 

And  while  I  clasp  a  well-beloved  hand. 
Let  me  once  more  have  sight 

Of  the  deep  sky  and  the  far  smiling  land — 
Then  gently  fall  on  sleep. 

And  breathe  my  body  back  to  nature^s 
care. 
My  spirit  out  to  thee,  God  of  the  open  air. 
— Henry  Van  Dyke. 
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Preachers  Exchanging  Views 


Was  Jesus  a  MUitaristf 

Editor  of  the  HoMiLino  Bkvusw: 

Thb  artide,  ''Was  Jesus  a  Pacifists  in 
the  May  Homiletio  Bevixw,  shows  that 
those  who  approve  of  war  feel  increas- 
ingly both  the  need  and  the  difficulty  of 
supporting  their  position  on  Christian 
grounds.  For,  if  Christianity  means  the 
teachings  and  principles  of  Jesus,  the  ex- 
ample and  method  of  Jeeus,  the  earliest 
Christian  interpretation  of  his  life  and  mes- 
sage, and  its  practical  application  to  the 
problems  of  the  primitive  Church,  then 
Christianity  and  war  are  incompatible. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  extant  say- 
ings of  Jesus  contain  no  explicit  reference 
to  war,  either  condemning  or  commending  it. 
The  texts  which  have  been  used  by  militar- 
ists for  their  purpose  have  to  be  perverted 
from  their  natural  exegesis.  The  saying 
about  rendering  to  C»sar  the  things  that  are 
Cssar's,  which,  in  Dr.  Gordon's  judgment, 
''contains  a  conclusive  negative  answer''  to 
the  question  of  his  article,  while  it  compares 
and  commends  loyalty  to  the  State  and  loy- 
alty to  God,  does  not  deal  with  cases  where 
these  parallel  loyalties  conflict,  tho  there  can 
be  little  doubt  what  would  be  Jesus's  choice 
in  such  a  conflict.  Nor  does  it  declare  that 
war  is  not  a  conflict  of  this  sort.  It  does 
not  deal  with  the  question  of  war. 

Appeal  to  Jesus'e  teaching  must  be  made 
rather  to  the  principles  and  their  applica- 
tions. Jesus  taught  certain  distinct  and 
revolutionary  standards  of  conduct,  service 
as  better  than  being  served,  giving  as  better 
than  receiving,  duties  rather  than  rights. 
He  aimed  to  establish  in  his  disciples  those 
qualities  of  character  that  would  make  them 
forgive  wrongs  indefinitely,  pray  for  those 
that  despitefully  used  them,  love  their  per- 
sonal enemies  and  do  them  ^ood,  and  so 
overcome  evil  with  good.  These  principles 
if  applied  to  nations  as  units  exclude  the 
spirit  of  war. 

In  the  same  way  the  example  of  Jesus  ex- 
cludes the  method  of  war.  For  the  pacifist 
objection  to  war  is  not  to  its  aims — its  aims 
are  often  just  and  good — ^but  to  its  method. 
The  problem  is  not  a  problem  of  ends  but 
of  means,  of  means  that  are  both  effective 
and   morally  consistent.     Jesus  lived   and 


died  for  great  and  noble  ends,  but  he  con- 
fined himself  to  the  method  of  persuasive 
love.  Tho  he  was  not  indifferent  to  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  opprest,  to  the  greatness  of 
his  cause,  to  his  own  innocence,  he  definitely 
refused  the  use  of  force  in  the  defense  of 
any  of  these  interests.  He  gave  us,  there- 
fore, not  only  an  ideal  of  character,  but  an 
example  of  method. 

The  simplest  interpretation  of  Jesus' 
significance  is  as  a  revelation  of  the  charac- 
ter of  God  as  the  ideal  of  character  for  men. 
Through  his  life,  death,  and  teaching  he  re- 
veided  God  as  a  loving  Father.  When  Jesus 
commanded  men  to  love  their  enemies  he 
appealed  to  the  example  of  God,  "who  is 
kind  to  the  ungrateful  and  the  evil."  Ac- 
cording to  Paul,  the  death  of  Jesus  was 
significant  as  the  act  of  God's  reconciling 
love  to  "enemies."  "(Jod  commendeth  his 
love  toward  us,  in  that  while  we  were  yet 
skiners  Christ  died  for  us."  And  he  has 
committed  unto  us  a  like  "ministry  of 
reconciliation."  For  Paul,  as  for  Jesus, 
the  unstinting  love  of  God  for  enemies  is  the 
standard  for  men. 

No  qualities  of  Christ's  teaching  were 
more  emphasized  by  the  earliest  Christian 
writers  than  his  non-resisting  and  non- 
coercive love.  The  epistle  to  Diognetus  says 
of  him:  "God  sent  him  to  save,  to 
persuade,  not  to  use  force,  for  force  has 
nothing  to  do  with  God."  Many  Christians 
understand  that  since  Christ's  kingdom  was 
not  of  this  world  his  servants  should  not 
fight.  "By  disarming  Peter,"  says  Tertul- 
lian,  "Christ  unbelted  every  soldier."  The 
young  Maximilianus  tesftified  in  the  year  295 
before  the  tribunal  by  which  he  was  sum- 
moned by  conscription  and  later  executed  as 
a  conscientious  objector,  "I  am  a  Christian 
and  therefore  I  can  not  fight." 

The  antithesis  between  war  and  Chris- 
tianity is  clearer  to-day  than  ever  before. 
We  must  choose  either  Barabbas,  the  popu- 
lar patriot  and  murderer,  or  Jesus,  the 
prince  of  life,  either  Corsica  or  Gkdilee.  The 
way  of  the  sword  is  not  the  way  of  the 
Cross.  Christianity  for  a  person,  for  a  na- 
tion, means  to  trust  Christ's  methods  to  the 
uttermost  and  to  practise  them  now. 

Henry  J.  Cadbuet, 
Haverford  College,  Haverf  ord,  Pa. 
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Reliffious  Experience.  Its  Evidential 
Value.  Bj  George  Preston  Mains.  The 
AWngdon  Press,  New  York,  1917.  7^^  x  5 
in.,  272  pp.  $1.25  net. 
The  position  of  the  author,  that "  the  valid- 
ity of  religious  experience  must  have  final 
attestation  on  ethical  rather  than  on  emo- 
tional tests,"  we  believe  to  be  sound.  When 
abundant  proof  from  a  variety  of  sources 
18  added  to  one's  conviction,  especially  "the 
conviction  that  God  has  direct  and  vital  rela- 
tions with  the  human  soul,"  it  should  at  least 
have  the  effect  of  disarming  hostile  criticism 
among  the  ranks  of  the  indifferent  or  those 
who  are  opposed  «to  Christianity.  And  this 
proof  is  not  by  any  means  confined  to  Chris- 
tian lands;  God's  spirit  is  at  work  in  all 
places,  in  all  climes,  and  among  all  religions, 
molding  characters  worthy  of  his  kingdom. 
It  has  always  been  true,  and  ever  will  be 
true,  that  the  "seat  of  revelation  for  all 
ages  and  races  is  alone  in  the  human  breast." 
It  is  not  an  overstatement  of  the  case  to  say 
that  Christianity  throughout  its  long  history 

"has  been  the  creator  and  always  the  pro- 
moter of  every  good  which  has  ministered 
to  the  social,  intellectual^  and  moral  life  of 
mankind.  .  .  .  The  spirit  of  Christianity 
tested  by  its  own  intrinsic  quality  is  a  power 
which  works  always  *and  only  in  the  highest 
interests  of  human-^welfare.  Judged  by  its 
fruits,  Christianity  in  its  very  nature  must 
be  counted  worthy  of  the  highest  pragmatic 
sanction." 

We  feel  that  the  author  would  have 
strengthened  his  work  if  he  had  given  a 
chapter  to  Christian  nurture  with  its  teem- 
ing evidence  of  religious  experience.  It  is 
all  very  well  to  quote  Paul  and  Augustine 
and*  a«  modem  tjpe  of  the  cataclysmic  order 
of  conversion  like  S.  H.  Hadley,  of  New 
Tork  City;  but  what  of  that  countless  num- 
ber who  have  been  trained  and  educated  in 
the  Christian  home!  What  about  the  great 
silent  forces  in  human  lifef 

Virsril  C.  Hart:  Missionary  Statesman. 
Founder  of  the  American  and  Canadian 
Missions  in  Central  and  West  China.  By 
E.  I.  Hart,  D.D.  George  H.  Doran  Co., 
New  York,  1917,  7%x5  in.,  344  pp. 
$1.50. 
"A   son's    unpretentious    account    of   his 

father's  life-long  missionary  serrices  in  va- 


rious parts  of  China"  fairly  sums  up  liie 
contents  of  this  work.  The  story  embodies 
the  life-history  told  chronologically,  begin- 
ning with  the  boyhood,  conversion,  educa- 
tion, and  devotion  of  the  missionary  to  the 
uplift  of  China.  From  it  much  can  be 
learned  of  the  difficulties  met  and  conquered 
by  workers  in  the  Middle  Kingdom  in  the 
period -beginning  with  1866.  The  life  of  the 
Chinese,  their  prejudice  and  machinations 
against  the  "foreign  devil,"  and  the  revul- 
sion in  his  favor  upon  closer  acquaintance, 
the  social  life,  the  cast  of  popular  thought, 
the  graft  and  corruption  among  officials,  the 
circumvention  or  conquest  of  these  by  kindly 
but  often  firm  action,  and  t^  large  success 
which  attended  faithful  effort  are  modestly 
told. 

The  narrative  is  closely  personal,  but  the 
incidental  information  imparted  and  the  in- 
sight given  into  conditions  and  methods  of 
work  make  the  volume  easy  but  profitable 
reading.  Local  mission  circles  may  find  it 
especially  interesting  and  useful. 

The  Prophecy  of  Micah.  By  Arthur  J. 
Tajt,  D.D.  (The  Short-Course  Series, 
edited  by  Rev.  John  Adams,  B.D.)  T.  & 
T.  Clark,  Edinburgh,  1916.  7x5  in.,  127 
pp.    28.  net. 

The  method  of  this  commentary  on  the 
book  of  Micah  commends  it  in  the  first  placo 
to  unprofessional  students.  It  is  not  a  word- 
for-word  exposition,  but  masses  the  comment 
on  connected  passages.  Thus  Micah  1:1, 
"The  word  of  the  Lord,"  gives  occasion  to 
set  forth  the  function  of  the  prophet  as 
"  f orthteller,"  not  eliminating,  however,  the 
element  of  prediction.  Micah  1:2-16  gives 
occasion  to  develop  the  divine-human  phase 
of  judgment;  chapter  2  suggests  a  discus- 
sion of  sin;  chapter  3,  of  responsibility. 
The  other  themes,  each  based  on  one  of  the 
following  chapters,  are :  The  Faithlessness  of 
God,  The  Divine  Method,  The  Divine  Plead- 
ing, and  The  Response  of  the  Child  of  God. 
For  its  brevity  and  clarity  in  treatment 
of  great  subjects,  its  adaptability  to  lay 
readers,  and  its  suggestiveness  to  the  preach- 
er and  modem  social  prophet  this  inexpen- 
sive little  commentary  is  almost  beyond 
praise. 
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American   Poets   and   Their   Theolofl;y. 

By  Augustus  Hopkins  Strong,  D.D., 
LL.D.  Griffith  &  Rowland  Press,  PhUa- 
delphia,  1916.    8^^  x  5%  in.,  xxiii-485  pp. 

At  one  time  the  author  declined  to  under- 
take to  prepare  such  a  work  as  he  has  now 
produced,  on  the  ground  that  "American 
poets  have  no  theology."  He  says:  "Most 
of  them  being  spokes  of  *The  Hub,'  Har- 
vard men,  and  Unitarians,  I  unwisely  took 
it  for  granted  that  their  theology  was  either 
nebulous  or  nil."  He  finally  concluded  to 
make  a  trial  of  Bryant  and  discovered  that 
his  poems  contained  "a  large  amount  of 
theology."  This  experiment  emboldened  him 
to  go  on  with  the  principal  American  poets, 
representing  as  they  do  "various  phases  of 
poetic  art  and  almost  as  many  phases  of 
theological  belief."  The  standard  of  judg- 
ment applied  to  the  theological  views  of 
these  illustrious  men  is  that  of  the  evan- 
gelical faith,  and  by  evangelical  the  author 
means  "A  modified  Calvinism  or  the  theol- 
ogy of  the  New  Testament." 

The  theme  is  certainly  a  great  one,  but 
to  do  it  justice  it  requires  a  mind  detached 
from  any  particular  school  of  theology.  Less 
obtrusion  of  the  author's  own  conceptions 
would  have  made  the  work  more  acceptable. 

England's  World  Empire.  Some  Beflec- 
tions  Upon  Its  Growth  and  Policy.  By 
Alfred  Hoyt  Granger.  Open  Court  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  Chicago,  1916.  7%  x  5  in., 
323  pp.     $1.50  net. 

A  large  proportion  of  American  bookfl 
that  deal  in  any  way  with  the  European  war 
have  a  distinctly  pro-Ally  basis.  This  one 
is  different.  Its  thinly  veiled  purpose  is  to 
stimulate  antipathy  to  Great  Britain  in  the 
present  crisis.  The  author,  an  architect,  is 
no  novice  in  literary  composition,  and  has  a 
clear  vision  of  his  mission  and  the  way  to 
accomplish  it.  He  has  selected  and  set  forth 
the  principal  episodes  in  the  upbuilding  of 
the  British  Empire  from  the  days  of  Eliza- 
beth to  the  present.  The  material  suited  to 
his  purpose  is  abundant.  Every  student  of 
history  knows  that  British  history  affords 
abundant  grounds  for  condemnation  of  ag- 
gressive action.  And  it  is  well  that  these 
be  not  forgotten. 

But  the  book's  implication  does  not  fol- 
low— namely,  that  basis  for  condemnation  of 
England's  course  in  standing  now  squarely 
beside  Belgium  and  'Servia  and  France  is 
found  in  her  earlier  history.     The  present 


conflict  is  peculiar,  and  the  future  will  judge 
between  Great  Britain  and  Germany  on  tho 
basis  of  the  causes  of  this  war,  not  on 
ground  furnished  by  events  between,  say, 
1575  and  1895. 

The  author  asserts,  in  "Part  III,  Con- 
clusions," pages  222-223: 

"We  have  supplied  the  Allies  with  mu- 
nitions and  have  been  most  severe  in  our 
treatment  of  German  infringements  of  in- 
ternational law,  and  .  .  .  the  German 
people  have  naturally  (italics  ours)  resented 
this  treatment." 

He  then  argues  for  an  American  Kvltur 
which  is  to  follow  Mr.  Santayana's  definition 
of  the  German  variety.  And  he  protests 
against  the  tendency  of  the  United  States, 
which  now  is  "to  irrevocably  tie  ourselves 
up  to  (Great  Britain)  "  whose  government 
is  "autocratic"   (pp.  224-226). 

The  volume  has  the  merit  of  a  calm  state- 
ment and  a  dignified  exposition  that  never 
descends  to  vituperation.  Its  description  of 
the  course  of  negotiations  in  Europe  in  the 
last  week  of  July,  lOfi,  is,  however,  garbled. 
Germany  is  made  to  appear  pacific.  Great 
Britain  as  aggressive!  "Germany  (July 
28th)  continued  her  efforts  to  bring  about 
some  agreement  between  Austria  and  Rus- 
sia" (p.  185).  The  "agreement"  aimed  at 
was  that  Bussia  give  Austria  a  free  hand 
in  Servia! 

Early  Egyptian  Records  of  Travel.  Ma- 
terials for  a  Historical  Geography  of 
Western  Asia.  By  David  Paton.  Vols.  I 
and  II.  Princeton  University  Press, 
Princeton,  N.  J.,  1915.  12x9%  in.  $7.50 
net  per  volume. 

This  is  another  of  those  valuable  works 
which  few  clergymen  can  afford  to  buy,  yet 
many  desire  to  know  about.  It  is  an  example 
of  extreme  specialising  which  yet  indexes 
material  that  nearly  all  ministers  at  some 
time  need  for  foundation  study  or  exact  ref- 
erence in  sermon  or  lecture.  The  prime 
purpose  is  to  bring  together  notices  of  geo- 
graphical terms  and  |ylaces  in  early  Egyptian 
records.  But  in  doing  this  practically  every 
important  work  bearing  on  Egyptian  in- 
scriptions is  not  only  mentioned,  but  the 
place  of  mention  of  particular  texts  from 
those  inscriptions  in  those  works  is  located. 
It  serves  then  as  a  pointer  to  reference 
works  on  Egyptian  records  unexampled  in 
its  completeness,  and  for  that  reason  should 
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be  in  every  library  which  aims  to  famish 
the  highest  class  of  reference  material. 

The  work  is  to  be  in  four  volumes,  of 
which  two  are  published.  The  most  im- 
portant texts  which  bear  on  the  subject  are 
here  brought  together,  transliterated,  trans- 
lated, and  annotated,  and  the  literature  in- 
dicated in  which  discussion  and  elucidation 
are  to  be  found. 

These  volumes  are  noteworthy,  and  except 
for  certain  works  on  Assyriology,  unique  in 
their  form.  The  author's  manuscript  was 
typewritten  in  masterly  fashion  and  then 
the  whole  was  phototyped  on  Strathmore 
Japan  paper  printed  across  the  entire  open 
folio.  The  result  is  a  sumptuousness  rare  if 
not  absolutely  unique.  In  order  that  part 
of  the  text  may  not  be  obscured  or  broken  in 
the  fold,  each  folio  is  mounted  on  guards, 
which  individualize  the  separate  folios. 
Moreover,  only  one  side  of  the  rfieet  is  used. 

Studies  in  Christian  Evidences:  First 
and  Second  Series.  Charles  H.  Kelley, 
London.  4%  x  7  in.,  162  and  194  pp. 
Is.  net. 

The  two  volumes  are  the  24th  and  25th  in 
the  Library  of  Theology,  and  consist  of  lec- 
tures by  fifteen  men,  all  well  known  and 
authoritative  writers;  among  them  are  D. 
W.  Forrest,  W.  F.  Adency,  A.  S.  Peake, 
A.  M.  Fairbairn,  and  J.  Scott  Lidgett.  The 
subjects  treated  are  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, Protestantism,  the  Trinity,  Atone- 
ment, the  Miracles  of  Christ,  Future  Bewards 
and  Punishments,  and  the  Value  of  Spiritual 
Discernment.  The  "  Studies "  appear  to 
"have  been  given  as  lectures,  but  whether  in 
one  or  two  series  is  not  indicated.  They  are 
in  general  marked  by  much  of  the  modem 
spirit  with  the  vividness  and  interest  which 
belong  to  the  spoken  address.  That  the 
chapters  are  brief  is  nothing  against  them, 
since  their  aim  is  limited  to  the  presentation 
of  such  points  of  view  as  will  make  clear  to 
careful  readers  what  cultivated  men  are 
thinking  on  great  themes  which  have  to  do 
with  Christianity. 

Israers  Account  of  the  Beginnings  con- 
tained in  Grenesis  I-XI.  By  Professor 
W.  M,  Patton,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  Carleton  Col- 
lege, Northfield,  Minn.  Pilgrim  Press, 
Boston.    182  pp.    $1.25  net. 

The  ground  covered  by  this  volume  has 
already  been  ably  covered  by  other  schools — 
by  Professor  Byle  in  "  The  Early  Narratives 


of  Grenesis,"  by  Professor  Mitchell  in  "The 
World  before  Abraham,"  and  more  elab- 
orately by  Professor  A.  E.  GTordon  in  "The 
Early  Traditions  of  Genesis."  Professor 
Patton  has  done  his  work  in  his  own  way, 
which  is  a  thoroughly  scholarly  and  educated 
way.  Beginning  with  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
background  of  Israel's  world,  he  goes  on  to 
deal  with  the  various  narratives  that  emerge 
iu  Gen.  1:11.  Creation,  Paradise,  Fall, 
Flood,  Tower  of  Babel,  &c.  Keeping  the 
prophetic  and  priestly  accounts  apart,  and 
thus  giving  his  readers  a  useful  and  con- 
vincing lesson  in  documentary  analysis. 
But  useful  as  this  is.  Professor  Patton  has 
more  useful  work  to  do.  He  sets  forth  the 
profound  religious  ideas  that  underlie  t^e 
narratives.  These  he  does  not  as  a  rule  ex- 
pand or  discuss,  but  he  states  them  sugges- 
tively in  a  way  that  would  stimulate  the 
mind  of  a  thoughtful  student.  It  might  be 
worth  Dr.  Patton's  while  to  apply  the 
method  he  adopts  in  this  volume  to  some 
section  of  the  Old  Testament  which  has 
been  less  frequently  treated  and  is  more  in 
need  of  elucidation  than  Gen.  1-11. 

The  Social  Teachings  of  the  Jewish 
Prophets.  By  Wji.  Bennett  Bizzell, 
President  Agriculture  College  of  Texas. 
Sherman,  French  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 
234  pp.     $1.25  net. 

There  are  now  in  existence  several  books 
on  Biblical  sociology,  most  of  them  written 
for  theological  students  and  ministers.  This 
is  the  first  attempt  as  far  as  the  reviewer 
knows  to  bring  this  important  matter  to  the 
attention  of  the  general  public.  Needless  to 
say  the  attempt  is  not  a  real  success,  but  it 
is  satisfactory  in  most  respects. 

The  first  division  deals  with  the  establish- 
ment and  development  of  the  prophetic  office, 
and  the  general  plan  of  the  book.  The 
treatment  of  the  individual  prophets  is  di- 
vided into  three  parts:  (1)  A  brief  descrip- 
tion of  the  social  conditions;  (2)  a  brief 
biographical  sketch;  (3)  the  social  message 
of  each  prophet  as  determined  by  the  social 
conditions  and  his  personal  experiences. 
This  plan  is  excellent  because  it  gives  the 
reason  why  a  particular  man  brings  a  spe- 
cific message  under  given  conditions.  Need- 
less to  say,  the  office  of  prophet  is  not  con- 
strued in  a  narrow  sense,  but  includes  Moses 
and  others  who  worked  for  social  better- 
ment either  in  their  own  times  or  in  the  fu« 
ture  by  socially  constructive  schemes. 
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The  other  three  divisions  take  up  the  men 
generally  known  as  prophets  and  treats  them 
in  chronological  order.  Amos  of  Tekoah  is 
the  first  and  Jonah  is  the  last  in  this  order. 
The  author  is  able  to  show  that  owing  to 
the  plan  adopted  the  social  message  of  each 
prophet  differs  of  necessity  from  that  of 
every  other — one  prophet  lajring  the  empha- 
sis on  social  corruption;  another  on  political 
oppression,  still  a  third  on  immorality. 

John  Fourteen.  The  Greatest  Chapter  of 
the  Greatest  Book.  By  James  H.  Bun- 
ham,  Ph.D.  Fleming  H.  Bevell  Co.,  New 
York,  1917.  &x5%  in.,  320  pp.  $1.50 
net. 

The  opening  sentence  of  Dr.  Dunham's 
preface  is  as  follows:  "The  aim  of  this 
book  is  twofold:  first,  to  present  in  conspec- 
tive  form  the  spiritual  principles  developed 
by  Jesus  in  what  many  readers  regard  as 
the  most  impressive  of  his  discourses;  and, 
secondly,  to  interpret  these  principles  so  far 
as  convenient  under  the  shadow  of  the 
method  made  familiar  by  the  inquiries  of 
modern  psychology."  The  form  in  which 
the  book  is  cast  makes  it  seem  like  what  it 
is  not — a  volume  of  sermons,  with  text,  ex- 
planations, and  application.  But  the  dis- 
cussion is  often  so  involved  that  one  may 
doubt  whether  it  will  bring  home  to  its 
readers  any  real  sense  of  "  the  spiritual  prin- 
ciples" spoken  of. 

We  question  further  the  correctness  of 
calling  the  method  of  interpretation  used 
here  "psychological."  The  volume  is,  in  ef- 
fect, an  attempt  at  an  apologetic  for  Chris- 
tianityr  But  aridity  will,  we  fear,  prevent 
any  large  appreciation  of  whatever  excel- 
lences the  book  has. 

The  Apostles'  Creed  To-day.  By  Edward 
S.  Drown,  D.D.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New 
York,  1917.     7x4%  in.,  129  pp.     $1.00. 

Creeds  and  Liberty,  The  Origin  and 
Character  of  the  'Apostles'  Creed,  The  Creed 
and  the  Bible,  The  Interpretation  of  the 
Apostles'  Creed  To-day,  The  Value  and  Use 
of  the  Creed  To-day — these  constitute  the 
fiye  brief  but  illuminating  chapters  in  this 
volume  primarily  intended  for  the  layman. 
We  summarize  some  of  the  main  ideas: 

"  A  creed  is  primarily  an  expression  of  re- 
ligious allegiance  and  a  badge  of  religious 
fellowship. 

"The  final  witness  to  Christian  faith  lies 
not  in  the  creeds  and  not  in  the  authority  of 
the  Church,  but  in  the  Bible. 


"The  creed  is  the  product  of  the  Church, 
and  is  the  expression  of  tftie  Church's  belief 
in  and  loyalty  to  Jesus  Christ.  .  .  .  The 
final  test  of  the  creed  is  Christ  himself. 

"The  Creed  is  a  corporate  rather  than  a 
merely  individual  utterance;  ...  is  not 
an  absolute  finality,  But  is  the  product  of  a 
long  development  and  goes  back  to  Scripture 
for  its  verification. 

"The  creed  necessarily  contains  a  perma- 
nent element.  The  permanent  element  is 
loyalty  to  Jesus  Christ.  The  progressive  ele- 
ment is  found  in  the  various  and  necessarily 
changing  forms  in  which  that  loyalty  is 
expr^. 

"The  creed  is  at  the  very  heart  of  wor- 
ship. It  carries  with  it  the  thrill  that  be- 
longs to  the  flag  of  one's  country.  It  is  the 
banner  of  our  faith,  the  symbol  of  loyalty 
to  the  Captain  of  our  salvation." 

Friends  Beyond  Seas.  By  Henry  T. 
HoDGKiN,  M.A.,  M.B.  Headley  Bros., 
London,  1916.    7%  x  5  in.,  256  pp.    5s.  6d. 

The  "very  definite  purpose"  of  this  vol- 
ume "is  to  trace  the  history  of  foreign  mis- 
sionary endeavor  in  the  Society  of  Friends 
from  the  days  of  George  Fox  until  now,  and 
to  discuss  the  relation  of  Quakerism  to  the 
missionary  movement."  Underlying  this 
purpose  it  is  "maintained  that  the  Society 
of  Friends,  as  the  guardians  of  the  ideal  of 
'inviolable  peace,'  has  a  distinctive  place  in 
helping  to  solve  the  problem  of  meeting  and 
mixing  races."  Friends  did  not  begin  mis- 
sionary service  early,  that  is,  in  any  wide 
way,  but  during  the  last  fifty  years  they 
have  done  extensive  work  in  many  parts  of 
the  world. 


Point  and  Purpose  in  Preachinp^.  By 
Elijah  P.  Brown,  D.D.  Flemmg  H. 
Bevell,  Kew  York  and  Chicago,  1917.  7% 
X  5  in.,  192  pp.    $1  net. 

Golfers  and  ministers  are  alike  in  this  re- 
spect, that  no  matter  how  expert  each  is  in 
his  field,  both  are  exceedingly  likely  to  de- 
velop faults  or  mannerisms  that  interfere 
with  effectiveness.  By  way  of  avoidance  or 
correction  of  these  the  ministers  might  well 
read  at  least  once  a  year  a  good  book  on 
preaching,  and  see  whether  his  own  work  is 
up  to  standard.  If  he  can  obtain  a  fresh 
book,  bright,  genial,  and  sound,  for  this 
purpose  so  much  the  better. 

Such  a  volume  is  the  one  named  above. 
The  subjects  treated  are  as  follows:  Prac- 
tical Points,  Why  We  Miss  the  Bull's-Eye, 
Canes  and  Crutches,  Sermon  Preparation, 
The  Preacher's  Barrel,  Why  Some  Ministers 
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Fail,  Why  Some  Ministers  Succeed,  An  Old- 
Testament  Preacher. 

The  method  of  treatment  is  crisp,  anec- 
dotal, epigrammatic.  There  are  few  pages 
that  do  not  contain  a  laugh — and  a  good- 
humored  one — ^as  weU  as  a  lesson.  The 
faults — ^accidental,  temperamental,  profes- 
sional— ^into  which  a  pulpiteer  may  (and 
many  do)  fall  are  set  forth  often  amusingly, 
never  dully.  The  volume  is  full  of  arrows 
that  stick  but  da  not  (or  need  not)  sting. 
^Barn's  Horn  Brown"  never  did  a  more  use- 
ful piece  of  work  for  preachers  than  the 
making  of  this  bright  volume.  The  last 
chapter  on  An  Old-Testament  Preacher 
(Elijah)  is  an  expository  sermon  to  min- 
isters. 

Heart-to-Heart  Appeals.  By  William 
Jennings  Bryan.  Fleming  H.  Bevell 
Company,  New  York,  1917.  7%  x5%  in., 
189  pp.     $1  net. 

Here  are  more  than  170  selections  from 
the  speeches  and  lectures  delivered  by  Mr. 
Bryan  during  the  years  between  and  includ- 
ing 1890  and  1916.  Presumably  they  were 
selected  by  himself.  Their  topics  range  all 
the  way  from  government  and  tariff  to  re- 
ligion, ideals,  and  miscellaneous,  through  a 
wide  variety,  including,  of  course,  equal  suf- 
frage, the  liquor  question,  and  peace.  As  a 
teacher  of  personal  and  national  morals  Mr. 
Bryan  has  a  larger  hearing  than  any  other 
man  has  ever  known.  His  friends  will  be 
glad  of  these  "Appeals."  They  are  "the 
cream'*  of  his  utterances. 

Rnles  for  Recovery  from  Tuberculosis. 
By  Lawbason  Brown,  M.D.  Lea  k 
Febiger,  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  1916. 
184  pp.    $1.25. 

The  author  was  associated  for  a  number  of 
years  with  Br.  Trudeau  at  the  Saranac  Lake 
Sanitarium,  N.  Y.,  and  speaks  with  authority 
on  this  topic.  In  twenty-five  brief  chapters 
he  deals  with  every  phase  of  his  -subject  in  a 
competent  manner.  The  book  is  written  for 
laymen,  and  the  language  is  clear  and  sim- 
ple. It  is  strongly  commended  to  those  who 
are  afflicted  with  tuberculosis,  or  in  care  of 
such  patients. 

A  Capitalist's  View  of  Socialism.  By  the 
Author  of  "From  Boyhood  to  Manhood." 
Parke,  Austin  &  Lipscomb,  New  York, 
1916;  pp.  223.    Price  not  given. 

This  is  an  unpretentious  but  thoroughly 
readable  and  interesting  book.    It  takes  up 


the  various  questions  relating  to  socialism 
from  the  practical  point  of  view  by  giving 
experiences  of  different  men  with  problems 
of  this  kind.  These  topics  are  Socialism, 
Trades  Unions,  Slavery,  Hate,  Capitalists, 
The  Farmer,  The  Democratic  Eepublic,  and 
Education.  The  author,  who  need  not  have 
withheld  his  name,  is  imbued  with  the  Chris- 
tian spirit,  and  believes  fully  in  the  power  of 
love  as  the  eventual  solvent  of  our  industrial 
troubles. 

The  Ministry.  An  Appeal  to  College  Men. 
By  Charles  Frankun  Thwinq,  I).D., 
LL.D.  The  Pilgrim  Press,  Boston,  1916. 
7%  X  4%  in.,  89  pp.    50  cents  net. 

The  four  chapters  in  this  little  book  are: 
Attractions  of  the  Ministry  as  a  Calling, 
Objecting  to  the  Ministry  as  a  Calling, 
Qualities  Necessary  in  the  Man  Choosing  the 
Ministry,  Testimonies  Begarding  the  Satis- 
factions and  the  Opportunities  of  the  Min- 
istry. It  is  an  admirable  treatise  for  teach- 
ers and  ministers  to  put  into  the  hands  of 
those  who  are  about  to  make  a  choice  of 
life's  calling.  Dr.  Thwing  has  certainly  said 
enough  "to  prove  that  the  opportunities 
open  to  the  minister  in  the  present  and  the 
near  future  are  as  broad  as  humanity's 
needs,  as  divine  as  the  character  of  the  in- 
dividual man,  and  as  high  as  human 
destiny." 

The  Faith  of  Robert  Browning.  By  Ed- 
ward A.  Q.  Hermann.  Sherman,  French 
&  Co.,  Boston,  1916.  7%  x  5  in.,  49  pp., 
80  cents  net. 

Browning's  deep  spiritual  insight,  lofty 
idealism,  and  abounding  faith,  who  could  see 
"God  everywhere,"  and  say  of  him,  "Thou 
art  love,"  are  surely  worthy  of  study  and 
emulation.  This  little  book  in  its  endeavor 
to  interpret  the  faith  of  this  optimistic  poet 
will  prove  serviceable  to  many  readers. 

Christ  and  the  Young  People.  By  Rev. 
Francis  E.  Clark,  D.D.,  LL.D.  Fleming 
H.  Revell  Co.,  New  York,  1916.  7%x5 
in.,  91  pp.,  50  cents  net. 

This  book  "looks  at  the  life  of  our  Lord 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  young  people  and 
at  the  same  time  at  young  people  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  gospel  narrative  of  Jesus." 
The  first  chapter  deals  with  "  Christ  and  the 
Young  People,"  and  is  followed  by  a  con- 
sideration of  Christ's  Naturalness,  Approach- 
ability,  Modesty,  Courage,  Conslderateness, 
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TJnconventionality,  Beady  Wit,  Good  Cheer, 
Tactf ulness,  Uncomplaining  Fortitude,  Sted- 
fastness,  and  High  Idealism,  and  the  last 
chapter  is  on  "What  Think  Ye  of  Christ f' 

Dr.  C.  I.  Scofield*s  Question  Box.  Com- 
piled by  Ella  E.  Pohle.  Bible  Institute 
Colportage  Association,  Chicago,  1917. 
7%  X  5  in.,  166  pp.     $1.00  net. 

The  answers  to  the  questions  in  this 
volume  lean  too  much  to  one  side  to  be  of 
any  permanent  value  or  service  to  the  seeker 
after  Biblical  information  or  truth.  Here 
is  the  closing  part  of  an  answer  to  the  fol- 
lowing question:  "On  what  grounds  is  it 
claimed  that  we  are  near  the  end  of  the 
agef"  "The  great  Zionisrtic  movement, 
evincing  a  stirring  of  the  hearts  of  the 
Jewish  people  toward  their  ancient  land,  is 
the  most  significant  sign  of  the  end." 

A  Book  of  Family  Worship.  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Publication  and  Sabbath  School 
Work,  Philadelphia,  1916.  7x4%  in., 
112  pp.,  50  cents  net. 

This  manual  of  family  worship,  compiled 
by  a  committee  of  the  Presbyterian  Board 
of  Publication  of  Sabbath  School  Work, 
comprises:  A  Psalm  and  a  Lesson  from 
Scripture  for  the  Morning  and  Evening  of 
Every  Day  in  the  Year.  The  Lord*s  Prayer 
and  Other  Closing  Prayers,  A  Morning  and 
an  E^Aning  Prayer  for  Every  Day  in  the 


Month,  Prayers  for  Certain  Times  and  Occa- 
sions, Prayers  for  Certain  Occasions  of  Fam- 
ly  Life,  Intercessions  for  Special  Objects 
and  Persons,  Forms  of  Grace  before  Meat. 

O  Christians!  Why  Do  Ye  Believe  Not 
on  Christ?  By  Ibrahim  George  Khei- 
RALLA,  B.A.,  D.D.  N.  A.  V.  E.,  123  South 
12th  Street,  Newark,  N.  J.  7%x5  in., 
192  pp,    $1. 

It  is  sufficient  to  say  of  this  book  that  it 
has  nothing  to  do  with  Christianity  or 
Christ,  but  contains  a  controversial  and 
somewhat  abusive  defense  of  Bahaism  as  the 
universal  religion. 

Books  Received 

The  First  Commandment.  By  William 
Jennings  Bryan.  Fleming  H.  Eevell  Co., 
New  York,  1917.  7x4%  in.,  38  pp.  35 
cents  net. 

A  Picture  of  the  Resurrection.  An  Ex- 
position of  the  Fifteenth  Chapter  of  First 
Corinthians.  By  James  M.  Gray,  D.D. 
Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.,  New  York,  1917. 
7x4%  -In.,  43  pp.     35  cents  net. 

Life's  Terminals.  By  James  I.  Vance, 
D.D.  Fleming  IT.  Revell  Co.,  New  York, 
1917.    7x4%  in.,  47  pp.    35  cents  net. 

Scripture  Thoughts.  (Being  Notes  made 
in  Preparation  of  Addresses.)  By  Ade- 
line Campbell.  Elliot  Stock,  London, 
1917.    7%  X  5  in.,  152  pp.    2s.  6d.  net. 

The  Mind  of  God.  By  Elwin  L.  House, 
D.D.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.,  New  York, 
1917.    7%  X  5  in.,  188  pp.    $1  net. 


RELIGION  AT  THE   FRONT 


Thoughts  on  Religion  at  the  Front.    By 

the  Kev.  Neville  S.  Talbot.  Macmillan  & 
Co.,  London,  1917.  7^x4%  in.  91  pp. 
28  net. 

"Eeligion,"  he  says,  "as  taught  .by  the 
Church  of  England,  has  a  feeble  grip  on  the 
masses.  What  is  needed  is  a  new  joy  in 
God*  as  love  and  purpose  here  and  now," 

In  this  little  book  the  author,  who  is  a 
Cliurch  of  England  chaplain,  on  the  first 
page  ask's  the  question:  "How  is  it  with 
the  Christian  religion  at  the  front!"  On 
the  third  page  he  asks  that  allowance  be 
made  for  the  fact  that  men  like  himself 
"are  not  very  well  qualified  to  speak  about 
the  religion  of  the  men.  There  is  some- 
thing wrong  about  the  status  of  chaplains. 
They,  belong  to  what  the  author  of  A  Strident 
in  Arms  calls  'the  superworld'  of  officers, 
which  as  such  is  separate  from  the  men. 


As  a  class  we  find  it  hard  to  penetrate  the 
surface  of  the  men — that  surfalbe  which  we 
can  almost  see  thrust  out  at  us  like  a  shield 
in  the  suddenly  assumed  rigidity  of  men  as 
they  salute  us.  We  are  in  an  unchristian 
position,  in  the  sense  that  we  are  in  a  po- 
sition which  Christ  would  not  have  occupied. 
He,  I  am  sure,  would  have  been  a  regimental 
stretcher-bearer,  truly  among  and  of  the 
men."  While  speaking  highly-  of  the  fine 
spirit  of  the  men  at  the  front,  claiming  it 
as  a  Christian  and  God-inspired  spirit,  and 
that  deep  down  in  the  hearts  of  men  there  are 
a  deep  trust  and  faith  in  God,  yet  on  the 
whole  he  does  not  think  there  is  any  "great 
revival  of  the  Christian  religion  at  the 
front,"  and  the  main  reason  that  he  ascribes 
for  the  absence  of  any  religious  revival 
among  the  men  at  the.  front  is  that  "  we  all 
have  been  overtaken  by  the  catacly«ftn  of  war 
in  a  condition  of  great  poverty  toward  (Jod." 
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Sidney  Lanier  was  bom  at  Macon,  Georgia,  in  1842,  and  died  in  Lynn, 
North  Carolina,  in  188L  He  was  graduatexl  from  Oglethorpe  College, 
Georgia,  and  taught  there  one  year  before  joining  the  Confederate  Army. 
During  the  war  he  was  exposed  to  hardships  and  suffered  imprisonment, 
from  which  consumption  developed.  The  war  over,  he  went  to  Alabama 
as  clerk  in  a  shop  and  teacher,  but  poor  health  forced  him  to  return  to 
Macon,  where  he  studied  and  practised  law  with  his  father  imtil  1873. 
Then,  deciding  to  devote  his  life  to  music  and  poetry,  he  went  to  Baltimore 
and  obtained  a  position  as  first  flute  in  the  Peabody  Symphony  Orchestra. 
From  that  time  on  he  saw  something  of  musical  life  in  New  York.  His 
ability  was  everywhere  recognized,  and  his  literary  efforts  were  likewise 
encouraged.  He  published  a  volume  of  poems  in  1877.  The  "Song 
of  the  Chattahoochee"  is  regarded  by  many  as  his  best.  Two  years  later 
he  was  made  lecturer  on  English  literature  at  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
and  his  lectures  delivered  there  have  been  preserved  in  book  form. 


A  BALLAD  OF  TREES  AND  THE  MASTER 


Into  the  woods  my  Master  went, 

Clean  forspent,  forspent. 

Into  the  woods  my  Master  came, 

Forspent  with  love  and  shame. 

But  the  olives  they  were  not  blind  to  Him ; 

The  little  gray  leaves  were  kind  to  Him; 

The  thorn-tree  had  a  mind  to  Him 

When  into  the  woods  He  came. 


Out  of  the  woods  my  Master  went, 
And  He  was  well  content. 
Out  of  the  woods  my  Master  came, 
Content  with  death  and  shame. 
When  Death  and  Shame  would  woo  Him  last , 
From  imder  the  trees  they  drew  Him  last  ; 
'Twas  on  a  tree  they  slew  Him — last, 
When  out  of  the  woods  He  came. 
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K\)t  Bebottonal  Hour 

VI.  wi^ttt  lsA)t  QBteafejs  Ci^rottgi^ 

We  do  well  to  make  strenuous  exertions  to  meet  the  threatening  food- 
famine  and  to  cultivate  efficiently  all  the  acres  that  are  available  for 
increasing  the  food-supply  of  the  world.  But  there  is  another  kind  of 
famine  which  is  threatening  and  ominous,  and  which  has  not  yet  received 
anything  like  adequate  attention.  I  mean  the  spiritual  famine  of  our 
stricken  world.  Multitudes  of  men  are  daily  facing  danger  and  death. 
Vast  numbers  are  weighted  with  loss,  suffering,  and  agony.  The  deeper 
problems  of  life  rest  heavily  upon  all  of  us.  The  old  religious  phrases  are 
inadequate.  Hxmian  hearts  everywhere  are  longing  for  fresh  and  vital 
assurance  that  in  this  time  of  the  world's  greatest  spiritual  need  the  ever- 
lasting arms  of  divine  love  are  underneath  us,  and  that  one  like  unto  the 
Son  of  Man  is  walking  with  us  in  the  midst  of  the  fire.  Where  shall  we 
look  for  this  assurance  t 

We  know  much  more  about  the  universe  than  the  ancient  world 
knew,  but  the  more  we  know  about  it  the  harder  it  becomes  for  our  spirits 
to  accept  the  visible  universe  as  the  ultimate  and  final  reality.  The  cold 
and  pitiless  forces  of  nature  are  not  less  cold  and  pitiless  when  we  suc- 
ceed in  discovering  their  laws  and  habits.  One  comes  back  from  his  study 
of  the  march  of  suns,  and  planets,  and  the  spiral  movements  of  world- 
m^aking  nebulae  with  very  little  to  comfort  the  longings  of  the  heart.  He 
sees  that  these  curves  are  all  irrevocable  and  inevitable  and  that  each 
event  unfolds  out  of  the  one  which  preceded.  It  is  a  wonderful  and 
amazing  system,  but  it  offers  no  tenderness,  no  love,  no  balm  for  the 
wounds  of  the  spirit.  It  rolls  mercilessly  on,  and  he  may  be  thankful  if 
its  wheels  do  not  ride  over  him — ^the  midget  of  an  hour,  riding  on-  one  of 
the  flying  globes  of  this  mechanical  system. 

It  is  useless  to  expect  tenderness  and  love  and  balm  in  a  system  of 
mechanical  forces.  That  kind  of  a  world  can  reveal  gravitation  and  elec- 
tricity, attraction  and  repulsion;  it  can  show  us  matter  moving  under 
law ;  it  can  exhibit  the  transformation  of  one  form  of  energy  into  some 
other  form ;  but  from  the  nature  of  the  case  it  can  not  manifest  a  heart 
of  tenderness  or  a  spirit  of  love.  Those  traits  belong  only  to  a  person, 
and  a  mechanical  system  can  never  reveal  a  person.  Physics  and  chem- 
istry, geology  and  astronomy  do  discover  a  revelation  of  God,  but  it  is 
necessarily  a  revelation  limited  to  the  possibilities  of  their  field.  The 
test-tube  and  the  air-pump  help  to  demonstrate  the  fact  that  the  universe 
is  a  realm  of  purpose,  of  order,  and  of  inexhaustible  energy,  but  they 
must  not  be  expected  to  show  us  a  divine  face  or  a  heart  of  love.    God 
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puts  no  more  of  himself  into  chemistry  or  physics  or  astronomy  than 
chemistry  or  physics  or  astronomy  will  hold ! 

Even  this  external  universe  with  its  law  and  order,  its  forces  and 
energies,  can  not  be  as  cold  and  pitiless  as  it  appears  when  it  is  mis- 
takenly sundered  and  cut  away  from  the  deeper  and  more  spiritual  reality 
working  endlessly  through  it  and  forever  preparing  for  a  higher  stage 
to  succeed  and  transcend  a  lower  stage.  Physical  nature  is  always  more 
than  the  bare  mechanical  fragment  with  which  the  descriptive  sciences 
deal.  ^*  That  is  not  first  which  is  spiritual.  But  that  which  is  natural  and 
afterward  that  which  is  spiritual."  Our  life  can  not  be  completely  sun- 
dered from  the  physical  universe.  "We  are  in  some  way  organic  with  it 
and  of  it,  and  the  God  we  seek  can  show  at  least  some  aspects  of  himself 
through  it.  He  uses  it  steadily  toward  spiritual  ends,  tho  under  obvious 
limits.  It  is  a  realm  of  mighty  moral  discipline  and,  fragment  tho  it  is  by 
itself,  it  points  all  serious  souls  to  the  larger  whole,  the  completer  reality 
which  supplements  and  fulfils  it. 

If  the  universe  is  deeper  than  physics  and  astronomy  can  reveal,  if 
there  is  some  greater  reality  than  can  be  exprest  in  terms  of  energy 
and  law,  how  could  this  deeper  reality  reveal  itself?  Where  could  the 
veil  be  lifted?  Such  a  revelation  could  be  made  to  humanity  only 
through  a  person.  Mountain  peaks  and  stars  can  not  embody  love  and 
sympathy — they  can  embody  only  energy.  Love  and  sympathy,  tender- 
ness and  patience,  forgiveness  and  grace  are  traits  of  character,  atti- 
tudes of  a  personal  spirit.  If  they  are  ever  to  be  revealed,  they  must  be 
revealed  in  the  life  of  a  person. 

Now,  once  there  was  a  Person  who  felt  that  his  life  was  a  genuine 
exhibition  of  the  divine  in  the  human,  the  eternal  in  the  midst  of  time. 
He  lived  and  died  in  the  consciousness  that  through  his  life  he  was  show- 
ing God  to  men ;  that  his  love  was  a  revelation  of  the  real  nature  -and 
character  of  God;  that  his  sympathy  for  the  weary,  heavy-laden,  sin- 
distrest,  heart-hungry  people  of  the  earth  was  a  true  unveiling  of  the 
heart  of  the  universe ;  that  his  suffering  over  sin,  his  grace  and  patience 
made  the  Father's  character  visible  and  vocal  in  the  world.  He  felt  this, 
and  consecrated  his  life  to  this  deeper  revelation  of  God.  Some  have 
doubted  and  some  have  been  perplexed,  but  there  have  always  been 
some — and  it  is  a  growing  number — who  profoundly  believe  that  here  in 
him  is  the  personal  character  of  God  revealed  to  us.  However  leaden  and 
pitiless  the  march  of  the  universe  may  be  at  other  points,  at  this  one 
point,  at  least,  love  and  tenderness  break  through  and  enwrap  us.  This 
God  who  is  unveiled  in  Christ  is  the  God  our  world  needs  to-dey.  Not  a 
God  of  abstract  metaphysics,  not  a  God  apart  in  solitary  bliss  and  perfec- 
tion, but  the  God  and  Father  of  Jesus  Christ,  revealing  himself  to  us  in 
the  closest  intimacy  of  fellowship  with  us,  and  suffering  like  ourselves  in 
the  travail  and  tragedy  of  the  world's  suffering — "A  God  who  lives  in  the 
perpetual  giving  of  himself."  The  Jesus  whom  Peter  confessed  and  Mary 
loved  can  become  the  Christ  of  the  world,  and  through  him  can  come 
afresh  to  us  the  God  whom  our  chemistry  and  astronomy  were  too  limited 
to  reveal — ^we  can  see  him  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ. 
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THE   SPIKITUAL  MESSAGE  OF  SIDNEY  LANIER 

PrafeaKur  Edwak)  B.  "PoUjAsj),  Ph.D.,  D.D.»  Crozer  Theological  Seminary^ 

Chester,  Pa. 


A  OENBBATiON  has  passed  since 
Sidney  Lanier  finished  hia  work,  and 
yet  his  message  is  as  modem  as  tho 
it  had  been  spoken  yesterday.  He 
was  a  seer,  and  his  responsive  soul 
aenaed  mueh  that  is  best  in  the  world 
of  spirit  to-day.  In  this  article  we 
shall  undertake  to  give  Lanier's  in- 
terpretation of  life  and  of  the  art  he 
loved ;  his  view  of  social  injustice  and 
unrest;  of  war  and  of  peace;  his 
thought  of  the  Christ  in  modem  life, 
his  quality  of  personal  faith  and  hope. 

Sidney  Lanier  descended  from  a 
long  line  of  musicians.  One  of  these 
talented  ancestors  was  attached  to  the 
court  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Another 
was  director  of  music  under  King 
Charles  I.;  and  still  another  under 
Charles  II.  The  Laniers,  as  far  as 
the  family  ean  be  traced,  had  always 
k>ved  the  fine  arts.  Is  there  any 
wonder  that  this  favored  scion  of  such 
a  stock  should  have  interpreted  life  in 
terms  of  music  t  Altho  his  favorite 
instrument  was  the  flute — ^which  even 
from  boyhood  was  Sidney's  almost 
daily  eompanioii — it  is  said  that  he 
was  able  to  leam  to  play  upon  any 
musical  instnunent  without  a  teacher 
(except  his  own  heart  and  ear)  and 
fidrly  mastered  the  violin,  organ, 
piano,  flute,  and  guitar  almost  before 
he  could  read. 

It  waa  when  the  boy  let  it  be  known 
that  he  wished  to  devote  *his  all  to 
poetry  and  music  that  he  wa^  to 
experience  the  sharpest,  loneliest 
struggle  of  his  nobly  tragic  life.  Not 
his  coUege  course,  nor  a  year  of  teach- 
ing; not  the  barren  and  cruel  hard- 
ships of  life  in  the  Confederate  Army, 
nor  the  desperate  struggle  for'  sub- 
sistence, first  as  clerk  and  then  as 
barrister — none  of  these  could  crush 
out  ol  his  life  the  reverent  love  he 


bore  for  jwetry  and  song.    Thus  he 
writes  to  his  father,  in  the  year  1873 : 

« Think  you,  my  dear  fatber,  how  for 
twenty  years,  through  poverty  and  through 
pain,  througn  weariness,  through  sickness, 
through  the  uneongenial  atmosphere  of  a 
farei(^  college  and  of  a  bare  army 
and  then  of  an  exacting  baainess  life; 
through  all  the  discouragements  of  being 
wholly  unacquainted  with  literary  people 
and  literary  wi^s — ^I  sa^,  think  how,  in 
spite  of  all  these  depressing  circumstances, 
and  of  a  thousand  more  which  I  could 
enumerate,  these  two  flguies  of  Music  and 
Poetry  have  steadily  kept  in  my  heart,  so 
that  I  could  not  banish  them.  Does  it  not 
seem  to  you,  as  to  me,  that  I  begin  to  have 
a  right  to  enroll  myadf  among  the  devotees 
of  these  sublime  arte,  after  having  fol- 
lowed them  so  long  and  so  humbly  and 
through  much  bitterness  f" 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  discuss 
Lanier's  theory  of  the  relation  of 
music  and  verse;  but  his  lofty  con- 
ception of  his  art  is  among  the  most 
engaging  features  of  his  sadly  fasci- 
nating life.  To  him  the  poet  is  the 
interpreter  of  the  manifold  life ;  or,  as 
he  himself  expresses  it,  the  poet  is 
**the  mocking-bird  of  the  spiritual 
universe.  In  him  are  collected  all  the 
individual  songs  of  all  the  individual 
natures.''  He  saw  no-tongued  Nature 
trying  to  speak,  and  he  longed  to  be 
her  prophet.  This  voiceless  revealer 
of  God  he  would  render  vocal  through 
the  clear,  rich  note  of  his  lute. 

**  For  all-ehaped  blooms  and  leaves, 
Ldchens  cm  stones,  and  moss  on  eaves, 
Grasses  and  grains  in  ranks  and  sheaves." 

Lanier  would  fain  speak,  with  heart 

and  life  attuned  to  Nature's  loudest 

shouts  or  faintest  whisperings.    As  he 

writes,  again,  in  The  Symphony: 

''  All  placid  lakes  and  waveless  deeps. 
All  cool  reposing  mountain  steeps. 
Vale-calms  and   tranquil  lotus-sleeps; — 
Fea,  all  fair  forms,  and  sounds  and  lights 
And  warmth,  and  mysteries  and  mi^^ts 
Of  Nature's  utmost  depths  and  heists — 
These  doth  mv  •timid  tonflpe  present, 
Their  mouthpiece  and  leiu  Instrument 
And  servant,  aU  kve^oqosat.'^ 
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Few  men  bave  been  able  to  diBcem 
more  clearly  the  beauty  in  common 
things  of  nature  than  did  Sidney 
Lanier.  One  of  his  earliest  poems  to 
attract  wide  attention  was  entitled 
"Com/'  How  many  had  seen  real 
poetry  in  a  Southern  corn-field  till 
Lanier  gave  the  world  this  charmingly 
graphic  description  of  its  luxuriant 
summer  beauty?  Who  but  Lanier 
could  have  thought  of  shaking  music 
out  of  the  salt  marshes  of  southern 
Georgia?  But  he,  like  Emerson,  saw 
that  even  in  the  mud  and  scum  of 
things  something  always,  ever  sings. 

He  rejected  the  thought  that  an 
ignoble  soul  could  be  a  great  artist. 
In  his  Life  and  Song  he  expresses  the 
view  that  the  worker  and  the  work, 
the  singer  and  the  song,  are  one.  Of 
the  true  artist  he  declares : 

"His  song  was  only  living  aloud, 
His  work  a  singing  with  his  hand." 

And  of  music,  his  favorite  art,  he 
affirmed :  "Music  is  love  in  search  for 
a  word.''  He  insisted  that  neither 
poetry  nor  music  should  be  dedicated 
to  otlier  than  the  highest  spiritual 
ends.  He  discerned  clearly  the  kin- 
ship between  the  poet  and  the  prophet. 
Says  he,  in  The  Science  of  English 
Verse: 

"If  Putterham  in  the  sixteenth  century 
could  Ti^iah  to  make  the  art  of  poetry 
'vulgar  (common)  for  all  Englishmen's 
use,'  such  a  deedre  in  the  nineteenth  must 
needs  become  a  religious  aspiration.  For 
under  our  new  dispensation  the  preacher 
mu9t  soon  be  a  poet,  as  were  the  preachers 
before  him  under  the  old.  To  reach  an 
audience  of  a  variety  so  prodigious  as  to 
range  from  the  agnostic  to  the  devotee,  no 
forms  of  less  subtlety  than  those  of  tone 
can  be  effective.  A  certain  wholly  un- 
conscious step  already  made  in  this  direc- 
tion by  soci^y  gives  confirmation  in  fact 
to  this  view  which  perhaps  no  argument  can 
strengthen:  I  mean  the  now  common  use 
of  music  as  a  religious  art.  Music  now 
occupies  one  end  of  the  church.  The  same 
inward  need  will  call  poetry  to  the  other." 

Lanier's  fine  spiritual  nature  had 
little  sympathy  with  the  loud  claims 
of  the  Whitman  cult  of  his  day.  The 
crude    ^^barbaric    yawp''    awakened 


scant  req)onse  in  Lanier's  sensitive 
souL  He  would  not  admit  that  Whit- 
man was  the  true  representative  of  the 
spirit  of  democracy.    He  writes: 

''In  the  name  of  all  really  manful  de- 
mocracy, in  the  name  of  the  true  strength 
that  can  make  «ur  Bepublic  reputable  among 
the  nations,  let  us  repudiate  the  strength 
tiiat  is  no  stronger  than  the  human  biceps; 
let  us  repudiate  the  man  fulness  that  aver- 
ages no  more  than  six  feet  high.  My  Demo- 
crat who  is  to  read  or  to  write  the  poetry 
of  the  future  may  have  a  mere  thread  for 
a  biceps,  yet  he  shall  be  strong  enough  to 
handle  hell;  he  shaU  play  bsSl  with  the 
earth;  and  albeit  ids  stature  shall  be  no 
more  than  a  boy's,  he  still  shall  be  taller 
than  the  great  red  woods  of  Oidifomia;  lus 
height  riiall  be  the  height  of  great  resolu- 
tion, and  love,  and  faith,  and  beauty,  and 
knowledge,  and  subtle  meditation;  his  head 
shall  be  forever  among  the  stars." 

His  passion  for  the  refined  and  the 
clear,  which  he  regarded  as  consonant 
with  the  strong  and  virile,  led  Lanier 
to  make  efforts  to  elevate  the  litera- 
ture designed  for  boys.  He  found  ju- 
venile books  either  of  the  "goody- 
goody"  or  the  ''rough-and-ready, 
blood-and-thunder"  variety.  So  he 
went  back  to  the  days  of  ancient 
knighthood  for  his  stories.  He  be- 
lieved at  least  in  the  true  kernel  of 
the  old  chivalry  which  he  interpreted 
thus: 

"To  speak  the  very  truth;  to  perform  a 
promise  to  the  uttermost;  to  reverence 
women;  to  maintain  ri^t  and  honesty;  to 
help  the  weak;  to  treat  both  high  and  low 
wiui  courtesy;  to  be  constant  to  one  love; 
to  be  fair  even  to  a  bitter  foe;  to  despise 
luxury;  to  perform  simplicity  and  modesty; 
to  be  always  ready  to  accept  and  face  tiie 
consequences  of  our  actions  without  in- 
wardly shrinking.'* 

Sidney  Lanier  possest  a  deeply  re- 
ligious nature.  In  his  veins  fiowed 
blood  of  the  French  Huguenots,  the 
Georgia  Methodists,  and  the  Scotch 
Presbyterians.  Religious  literature 
made  a  profound  appeal  to  him,  and 
his  writings  are  suffused  with  a  deep- 
ly reverent  spirit.  He  was  a  careful 
student  of  the  Old  Testament  litera- 
ture, especially  of  the  lyrics  of  the 
Hebrew  Psalm  book.  Said  he,  in  his 
preface  to  The  Science  of  En^/lish 
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Verse:  **A11  worthy  poets  belong 
sabstantially  to  the  School  of  David." 
In  the  last  lecture  before  his  death,  to 
the  students  lit  Johns  Hopkins  he  ex- 
prest  the  view  that  the  poem  of  Job 
and  the  Psalms  of  David  showed  their 
literary  superiority  in  that  they  can 
be  translated  into  any  language  with- 
out losing  their  power.  Speaking  of 
the  influence  of  the  Hebrew  people, 
he  saysj 

''When  I  look  upon  the  face  of  a  Jew  I 
seem  to  feel  a  little  wind  fresh  from  off  the 
sea  of  Tiberias.  I  seem  to  receive  a  message 
i^deh  has  come  over  the  whole  sea  of  Time, 
from  the  farther  shore  of  it.  This  wander- 
ing i)erson  who  without  a  *home  in  any  na- 
tion has  yet  made  a  literature  which  is  at 
home  in  every  nation  carries  me  in  one 
direction  to  my  mysterions  brethren  the 
cave-men  and  the  lake-dwellers,  in  the  other 
direction  to  the  masterful  Carpenter  of 
Bethlehem,  dimaz  of  our  race.'' 

Lanier's  reverence  for  the  Christ 
was  full  and  unfeigned.  In  The 
Cry€t(d,  the  i>oet  after  passing  in  re- 
view many  of  earth's  sages  and  most 
distinguii^ed  spiritual  guides  (in- 
cluding Buddha,  Homer,  Plato,  Lu- 
cretius, Emerson,  and  others)  and 
finding  in  each  some  flaw,  some  fault 
to  be  forgiven,  then  turns  to  him 
whom  he  calls  "the  sovereign  Seer  of 
tune,''  the  "poet's  Poet,"  "Wisdom's 
Tongue,"  and  thus  addresses  him: 

"But  thee,  O  man's  best  Man,  O  loves'  best 
Love, 
O  perfect  life  in  perfect  labor  writ, 
O  all  men's  €k>mrade,  Servant,  King,  or 

Priest— 
What  if  or  yet,  what  mole,  what  flaw, 
what  lapse, 

Oh  what  amiss  may  I  forgive  in  thee, 
Jesus,     Good     Paragon,     thou     Crystal 
Christ  f" 

How  pathetically  and  beautifully 
tender,  how  deeply  appreciative  of  the 
Gtethsemane  experience,  are  the  lines 
in  A  Ballad  of  Trees  and  the  Hosier, 
with  its  two  strophes  beginning  with 
"Into  the  woods  my  Master  went" 
and  "Out  of  the  woods  my  Master 
went,"  contrasting  the  kindness  of 
leaf,  olive,  and  thorn-tree  with  the 
cruelty  of  men,  for 


"*Twas  on  a  tree  they  slew  him — last, 
When  out  of  the  woods  he  came." 

One  of  Lanier's  characteristic  poems 
is  entitled,  "How  Love  Looked  for 
Hell."  Under  the  guidance  of  Minis- 
ters Mind  and  Sense,  Love  started  out 
in  quest  for  hell.  They  led  him  here, 
they  led  him  there — ^wherever  hell 
might  be.  But  they  could  not  find  it, 
for  where  Love  went  hell  could  not 
be. 

The  frank  reliance  upon  .the  divine 
goodness  exprest  in  the  familiar  lines 
from  "The  Marshes  of  Glynn"  re- 
minds one  of  the  spirit  of  Whittier's 
"Divine  Goodness": 

''As  the  marsh-hen  secretly  bufids  on  the 
watery  sod 

BeSiold  I  build  me  a  nest  on  the  greatness 
of  God. 

I  will  fly  in  the  greatness  of  God  as  the 
marsh-hen  flies. 

In  the  freedom  that  fills  all  the  space 
'twixt  the  mardi  and  the  skies: 

By  so  many  roots  as  the  marsh-grass  sends 
in  the  sod 

I  will  heartily  lay  me  a  hold  on  the  great- 
ness of  God. 

Oh  like  the  greatness  of  God  is  the  great- 
ness wiuiin 

The  range  of  the  marshes,  the  liberal 
marges  of  Glynn." 

Lanier's  sensitive  soul  was  grieved 
at  the  war  of  creeds  and  a  di- 
vided Christendom.  This  sentiment  is 
strongly,  even  dramatically,  exprest 
in  his  poem  "Remonstrance."  In  it 
he  demands  that  Opinion  let  him 
alone  and  cease  to  feature  his  Lord 
by  rule  and  line.  He  would  join,  to 
break  his  fast,  with  a  group  of  wor- 
shipers, but  they  reject  his  presence, 

''Save  to   owr  rubric  thou  subscribe   and 
swear — 
Beligion  hath  blue  eyes  and  yellow  hair. 
She's  Saxon  aU.'' 

Then,  still  hungry  for  his  brother's 
fellowship,  he  turns  to  another  group, 
who  thus  reply : 

''Nay,  not  witii  me,  save  thou  subscribe  and 
swear 
Beligion  hath  black  eyes  and  raven  hair- 
Naught  else  is  true." 

Then  turning  indignantly  upon 
Opinion,  which  would  usurp  the  place 
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of    Faith,    he    calls   hhn    ^^assassin, 
thief/' 

''  Thoa  savest  Barabbas  in  that  hideons  bour 
And  stabbesft  the  good  Deliverer,  Gbrist." 

Lanier  exhibited  a  fine  national 
spirit  from  the  moment  he  came  out 
of  the  Union  prison  at  Point  Look- 
out. There  he  laid  down  his  arms  as 
a  Confederate  soldier  once  and  for  all. 
In  his  "Tiger  Lilies,''  a  story  written 
shortly  after  the  close  of  the  civil 
conflict  (1867),  Lanier  speaks  of  war 
as  ^a  strange,  enormous,  terrible 
flower,  which  the  early  spring  of  '61 
brought  into  bloom  beside  the  in- 
numerable violets  and  jessamines''  of 
his  beloved  southland. 

"It  is  supposed  by  some,''  says  be,  '^ibat 
tke  seed  of  tbis  American  specimen  still  re- 
mains in  tbe  huid,  but  as  far  as  tbis  autbor 
(wbo  witb  many  friends  suffered  from  tbis 
unbealtby  plant) — ^be  could  find  it  in  bis 
beart  to  wisb  fervently  tbat  tbis  seed,  if 
there  be  verfly  any,  migbt  perisb  in  germ, 
utterly  out  of  si^bt  of  life  and  memory^  and 
out  of  bope  of  resurreetioa  forever  and 
ever:  no  matter  in  wbose  granary  tbey  be 
cberisbed.'' 

He  thinks  of  America  as  having 
among  the  nations  a  mission  of  peace 
and  good-will,  and  conceives  of  his 
country  as  the  "Adam  of  the  West** 
from  whose  side  Freedom,  as  Eve,  had 
sprung;  and  he  is  called  of  €k>d  to 
subdue  the  wild  beasts  of  the  jungle : 

"Tben  all  tbe  beasts  before  tbem  passed. 
Beast  war,  oppression,  murder,  lust, 
False  art,  false  faitb,  low-ski^king  dust; 
Tby  Lord  said.  Name  tbem,  tame  tbem,  ton. 
Nor  rest,  nor  rest^  till  tbou  baat  done." 

Lanier,  in  the  very  best  sense,  was 
a  pacifist.  In  this  patriotic  poem, 
"Psalm  of  the  West,''  he  sees  America 
setting  an  example  of  friendship  and 
of  freedom  to  all  the  world : 

''And  Time  full-top  casts  down  a  pleasant 
shade, 
Wbere      freedom      lioa      oaarmed     and 
unafraid." 

It  does  credit  both  to  the  national 
spirit  and  genius  of  this  young  ex- 
Confederate  soldier,  as  well  as  to  the 
generous  heart  of  Bayard  Taylor,  that 


through  the  appreciation  and  in- 
fluence of  the  latter  Lanier  was  se- 
lected to  share  literary  honors  witli 
Whittier  in  the  Centennial  Celebra- 
tion in  Philadelphia,  1876.  Lanier 
was  chosen  to  write  the  words  of  tiie 
Centennial  Cantata,  to  which  Dudley 
Buck  prepared  the  music.  There  is 
no  more  truly  pacific,  nor  more  genu- 
inely patriotic  utterance  in  American 
literature,  or  in  any  literature,  than 
these  well-known  lines,  addrest  to 
America  in  the  Centennial  Ode,  writ- 
ten by  Sidney  Lanier  searcely  more 
than  a  decade  after  the  close  of  the 
Civil  War,  in  which  he  was  a  soldier: 

''Long  as  tbine  art  shall  love  tme  lore, 
Long  as  tby  science  truth  shall   know, 
Long  as  tbine  ea^^e  barms  no  dove, 
Long  as  tby  law  by  law  shall  grow. 
Long  as"  tby  God  is  God  above, 
Tby  brother  every  man  below; 
So  long,  dear  hmd  of  all  mj  love^ 
Tby  name  shall  shine,  tby  race  shall  glow.** 

This  new  nationalism  was  no  less 
marked  than  was  the  new,  modern 
social  passion,  which  he  anticipated  in 
his  poems.  He  discerned  clearly  the 
growing  sordidness  of  the  trade  spirit, 
which  Byron  said  filled  the  pocket  but 
clogged  the  brain.  With  a  prophet's 
passionate  indignation,  Lanier  cries 
out: 

^Thoa  Trade,  thou  king  of  modem  daj^ 

Change  thy  ways, 

Change  tby  ways. 
Let  the  sweaty  laborers  file 

A  little  whUe, 

A  little  while. 
Where  art  and  nature  sSng  and  sndle. 
Trade,  is  tby  heart  dead,  all  deadf " 

Love  of  nature  and  devotion  to 
music  were  passions  with  Lanier ;  and 
he  longed  that  the  plain  people  of  the 
land  might  have  a  chance  freely  to 
enjoy  their  refreshing,  redemptive  in- 
fluences. 

''I  have,"  he  says,  ''so  many  fair  dreams 
about  music  in  these  dayfi.  It  is  a  gospel 
whereof  the  people  are  in  great  need.  As 
Ohrist  gathered  up  the  ten  eommandments 
and  re£stilled«  them  into  the  dear  liquid 
of  tbat  wonderful  eleyenftb,  'Love  God 
utteriy,  and  thy  neighbor  as  thyinlf' — «s  I 
think  the  time  will  come  wIkm  music,  rightly 
developed    to    its    present    littie-foreseen 
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grandeur,  -will  be  found  to  be  a  later  revda* 
tlon  of  all  gospels  in-  one.'' 

These  enthusiastic,  abnost  extrava- 
gant words  were  uttered  partly  in 
Lanier's  passion  for  the  poor.  He 
jeamed 

"For  the  poor  to  have  some  part 
la  7on  sweet  living  lands  of  ait." 

Man's  inhumanity  to  man  pained 
the  poet's  sensitive  soul ;  for  he  sees 
in  the  cruel  spirit  of  commercialism 
"only  war  grown  miserly" : 

''If  business  is  battle,  name  it  sot 
War  erimes  less  will  shame  it  so, 
And  widows  less  wiU  blame  it  so!  '^ 

He  discerns  closely 

"How  piteons  false  the  poor  decree 
That  ti«de  no  more  than  trade  most  be,'' 

and  calls  in  tones  of  the  prophet  that 
commerce  find  its  soul  or  perish. 

For  years  before  his  untimely 
death  the  shadows  of  closing  day 
kept  falling  athwart  our  poet's  path- 
way. No  one,  not  even-  the  cheery, 
invincible  Robert  Louis  Stevenson, 
ever  made  a  braver  fight  to  live  and 
work.  Lanier^s  unconquerable  faith 
during  his  lingering,  gnawing  illness 
shines  forth  in  his  "Song  of  the 
Future": 

"My  brain  is  beating  like  the  heart   of 
Haste; 
in  loose  me  a  bird  upon  the  present  waste ; 

QOy  trembling  song, 
And  stay  not  long;  Oh  stay  not  long; 
Thou'rt  only  a  gray  and  sober  dove, 
Bat  thine  eye  is  faith  and  thy  wing  is 
love." 

In  a  single  stanza  called  "Strug- 
gle" he  declares  exultingly : 

"My  soul  is  like  the  oar  that  momently 
Dies   in   a   desperate   stress   beneath   the 

wave, 
Then  glitters  out  again  and  sweeps  the 

Eadi   second,   I'm   bom   from   some   new 
grave." 

He  was  not  concerned  about  his 
fame,  but  only  to  finish  his  work.  He 
wrote  to  his  wife:  "Let  my  name 
perish.  The  poetry  is  good  poetry, 
and  the  music  is  good  music,   and 


beauty  dieth  not,  and  the  soul  that 
needs  it  will  find  it."  To  the  very  end 
poetry  and  music  were  "the  beacon 
stars  in  his  o'ercast,  uncertain  diies." 
Pluckily  he  labored  on>  saying,  "I 
long  to  sing  a  thousand  songs  which 
oppress  me  unsung." 

But  death  had  no  fears.  Taking 
the  Highlander's  custom  of  giving 
the  "stirrup-cup"  to  a  departing 
guest  after  he  had  mounted  his  horse, 
Lanier  sings: 

"Hand  me  the  cwp  whene'er  thou  wilt: 
'Tis  thy  rich  stirrup-cup  .to  me ; 
111  drink  it  down  right  amilingiy." 

He  called  his  last  complete  poem 
"Sunrise."  It  was  written  when  his 
fever  was  a  hundred  and  four  and 
his  hand  so  feeble  he  could  scarcely 
carry  nourishment  to  his  parched  lips. 
Yet  his  unconquered  will  drove  his 
pencil  to  record  the  noble  impulse  of 
his  pure  and  patient  soul;  and  so  he 
sang  triumphantly,  as  the  sunrise  of 
the  new  day  was  smiting  him  on  his 
face: 

"I  am  strong  with  the  strength  of  my  lord, 
the  sun; 
How  dark,  how  dark  soe'er  the  race  that 
must  need  be  run, 
I  am  lit  with  the  sun." 

When  he  had  passed  away,  E.  C. 
Stedman  said  of  him  at  a  memorial 
service : 

"If  ever  there  was  a  pilgrim  who  bore  a 
vow,  or  la  life  consecrate  to  an  ideal,  such 
a  votary  was  this  poet-artist ;  and  so,  mani- 
festly ordered  was  his  too  brief  life.  .  .  . 
No  man  displayed  more  clearly  the  poetic 
and*  artistic  temperamenfts  in  their  extreme 
conjunction.  He  strove  to  create  a  new 
language  for  their  utterance.  He  had 
scarcely  sounded  the  key-note  of  his  over- 
ture when  the  bow  fell  from  his  hand.  He 
meant  to  -compose  not  an  air,  nor  a  tune, 
but  a  -symphony.  .  .  .  Certainly,  all  who 
care  for  whatsoever  things  are  pure,  lovely, 
and  of  good  report  must  be  deeply  concerned 
in  the  record  and  ending  of  Laiiier's  earthly 
pilgrimage." 

We  may  say  of  Lanier  as  he  said 
of  the  true  artist,  the  poet-workman: 

"  His  song  was  only  living  aloud 
His  work  a  singing  with  his  hand." 
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Chubch  and- State,  with  the  family, 
are  held  by  sociological  writers  to  be 
the  pillars  of  society.  Upon  these 
rest  all  our  social  institutions.  Each 
has,  indeed,  a  distinct  sphere,  but 
their  corelations  and  interdepen- 
dencies  are  of  the  closest  character. 
They  mutually  support  one  another. 
And  when  either  fails  in  its  duty, 
violates  its  obligation  to  the  other, 
then  society  is  injured,  deteriorates, 
and  civilization  comes  to  a  standstill 
or  relapses  toward  barbarism. 

It  results,  therefore,  thart  Church 
and  State,  if  not  formally  connected, 
as  in  Europe,  still  have  a  vital  or- 
ganic relation.  The  sphere  of  the 
Church  is  spiritual.  Yet  in  the  dis- 
charge of  this  spiritual  fashioning  of 
the  motives,  aims,  and  work  of  the 
souls  entrusted  to  her  call,  it  is  the 
distinct  duty  of  the  Church  to  make 
good  citizens — ^to  inculcate  a  loyal 
support  of  the  State. 

The  Church,  moreover,  has  a  re- 
sponsibility to  see  to  it  that  there  be 
a  Christian  State.  While  she  must 
avoid  politics  as  such,  yet  her  voice 
should  be  heard  upon  the  moral  as- 
pect of  public  questions.  And  her 
testimony  should  ring  out  sharp  and 
clear,  without  fear  or  favor,  against 
policies  which  injure  the  public  wel- 
fare and  trample  upon  the  essential 
principles  and  maxims  of  morality 
and  religion. 

It  is  on  these  grounds  that  the 
Church  has  a  special  mission  with 
respect  to  war.  War  is  a  resort  to 
physical  force  to  adjust  the  diflPer- 
ences  between  nations.  This  method, 
as  between  individuals,  the  Church  by 
her  infusion  of  Christian  ethics  has 
banished  as  belonging  to  the  sphere 
of  barbarism.  And  none  the  less  does 
the  Church  place  war  between  nations 
in  the  same  category. 

At  the  present  juncture  we  find 


ourselves  confronted  by  two  ideals  in 
direct  opposition.  One  is  that  of  what 
we  may  call  the  world-empire  spirit. 
The  several  races  of  men,  separated 
partially  by  blood,  by  language,  by 
historical  traditions,  and  national 
boundaries,  look  upon  one  another  as 
rivals,  and  seek  the  leadership,  to  one 
another's  hurt,  with  a  great  ambition 
to  wield  the  scepter  over  the  world. 
This  aspiration:  and  eflfort  lare  held  to 
develop  the  virile  virtues  of  the  race, 
to  make  physical  and  moral  athletes, 
and  to  call  forth  those  energies  which 
form  the  noblest  type  of  manhood. 

Opposed  to  this  idea,  so  largely 
dominating  4:he  State  in  all  history 
and  unexpectedly  coming  to  the  front 
at  present  in  Europe,  is  the  Christian 
ideal — ^that  of  the  Church. 

The  Church  takes  for  her  standard 
"of  moral  authority  the  Scriptures  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament.  Here 
she  finds  the  holy  and  perfect  will  of 
Qod,  as  exprest  in  precepts,  statutes, 
and  ordinances.  And  here  she  learns 
that  God  "hath  made  of  one  blood  all 
nations  of  men  to  dwell  upon  the 
earth" ;  that  he  is  their  Father ;  that 
as  his  children  they  are  to  be  brothers ; 
that  the  dominant  law  of  their  mutual 
conduct  is  to  be  that  of  love;  and 
that  selfishness  is  the  bane  of  social 
life. 

And  the  great  Teacher  and  Master, 
when  he  saw  his  disciples  in  a  con- 
tention as  to  which  should  be  the 
greatest  in  his  kingdom,  set  them  an 
example  of  humility  by  washing  their 
feet,  and  then  gave  them  this  precept : 
"Let  bim  that  is  chief  among  you  be 
as  he  that  doth  serve."  So  in  the  Old 
Testament  it  is  said  of  the  Almighty 
One,  as  he  looks  down  upon  strife  and 
confusion  in  the  world,  "He  maketh 
wars  to  cease  unto  the  ends  of  the 
earth";  and,  when  the  new  Christian 
era  is  inaugurated,   it   is  with   the 
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angelic  song,  "On  earth,  peace,  good- 
will to  men/' 

Now  it  is  clear  as  the  light  of  the 
sun  that  there  can  be  no  agreement 
between  these  two  ideals.  One  means 
seliSshness,  the  other  charity.  One 
means  love,  the  other  hate.  One 
means  peace,  the  other  war.  War  is 
antagonistic  to  Christianity  for  many 
reasons,  but  chiefly  on  account  of  the 
ugly  passions  it  excites  and  the  untold 
misery  it  inflicts,  and  that  upon  those 
almost  wholly  if  not  altogether  inno- 
cent of  bringing,  it  about. 

Are  there,  then,  no  righteous  wars  ? 
Is  the  pacifist  the  rightful  exponent 
of  Christianity  ?  This  question  Luther 
discusses  in  a  series  of  brilliant  in- 
quiries. And  his  answer  is  that  there 
are  times  when  war  is  justified  as 
a  means  of  overthrowing  grievous 
wrongs,  and  that  a  Christian  can  re- 
sort to  arms  to  uphold  the  State  in  a 
time  of  peril.  But  very  far  from 
Treitschke — ^who  claimed  Luther  for 
his  theory  of  the  necessity  of  war  to 
national  virility  and  endurance  — 
Luther  affirmed  that  a  righteous  war 
must  have  love  for  its  final  aim.  It 
must  be  waged  only  when  the  control- 
ling purpose  is  the  establishment  of 
national  and  international  justice. 
This  is  for  the  best  interests  —  the 
good  of  all.  Then  war  becomes  a 
solemn  duty. 

Imagination  can  easily  enough  con- 
ceive of  the  terrors  of  the  field  of 
battle.  But,  having  enlisted  at  his 
country^s  call  while  a  young  student 
at  college — ^to  which  he  afterward  re- 
turned— the  writer,  to  show  how  im- 
measurably reality  transcends  imagi- 
nation, would  give  here  a  description 
of  his  personal  experience  and  ob- 
servation in  one  of  the  bloodiest  fields 
of  our  Civil  War,  viz.,  Fredericks- 
burg. He  depicts  a  phase  not  often 
described,  i.e.,  the  field  during  the  lull 
in  a  yet  undecided  battle. 

Crossing  the  Rappahannock  River, 
which  lay  between  the  town  and  the 


fortified  Confederate  lines,  on  a  nar- 
row, frail  pontoon,  it  was  a  harrow- 
ing sight  to  see  one's  comrade  torn 
from  his  side  by  the  bursting  shells 
from  the  enemy's  heavy  guns. 

Having  ascended  the  river  bank, 
we  were  on  a  level  plain  immediately 
in  front  of  the  rifle-pits  and  earth- 
works, from  which  poured  so  deadly  a 
hail  of  bullets  that  we  could  escape 
death  only  by  falling  flat  on  our 
faces ;  and  as  we  lay  there  for  hours, 
the  air  screamed  with  the  hiss  of  mil- 
lions of  bullets  so  close  to  our  heads 
that  to  raise  them  a  few  inches  meant 
certain  death.  At  last  the  sun,  which 
seemed  to  hang  for  an  eternity,  a  lurid 
red  ball  on  the  edge  of  the  horizon, 
sank,  and  under  cover  of  darkness  we 
retired  from  the  field.  Utterly  ex- 
hausted with  marching,  intense  ex- 
citement, and  hunger,  we  lay  down  to 
sleep. 

And  then  it  was  that  our  senses 
awakened  to  such  a  sound  as  we  never 
before  had  dreamed  of  and  altogether 
beggared  description. 

This  came  from  the  cries  and 
shrieks  of  the  wounded  and  dying  on 
the  field  we  had  just  left.  It  seemed 
to  arise  from  a  hundred  thousand 
throats  from  one  end  of  the  field  to 
the  other.  And  infinitely  awful  it 
was!  It  seemed  a  concourse  of  all 
manner  of  horrible  cries.  Screams  of 
agony  that  rent  the  very  skies;  ap- 
peals to  God  for  pity  and  help; 
occasional  shrieks,  as  if  from  pent-up, 
unbearable  pain,  rising  louder  than 
all  the  rest ;  and  deep,  bawling  moans 
from  those  evidently  made  insane  by 
suffering.  Yet,  discordant  as  were 
these  wails  and  shrieks,  their  number 
and  incessant  continuity  made  them 
seem  to  blend  into  one  great  symphony 
of  agonized  sound,  one  mighty 
Niagara  of  wo  and  despair. 

It  was  absolutely  appalling.  One 
might  conjure  up  all  the  cruelties  he 
had  ever  heard  practised  by  barbarous 
races,  or  all  that  he  had  ever  conceived 
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of  the  Imitots  of  a  pkyucal  hell,  but 
this  pandemonium  of  tortured  cries 
sorpassed  them  as  reality  exceeds 
imagination,  as  fact  pales  fiction. 

And  aach  are  the  pitiless  rules  of 
the  undecided  battle,  Ihat  all  these 
calls  for  help  must  foe  utterly  disre- 
garded«  During  the  long  winter 
night  this  wretched  multitude  must 
lie  on  Hie  field  wilii  no  tender  hands 
to  ease  the  aching  head,  no  medical 
skill  to  stanch  the  life-blood's  flow, 
no  anesthetic  to  relieve  the  intoler- 
able pain,  not  even  a  drop  of  water 
to  moisten  the  pardied  tongue  or 
glazed  throat. 

As  the  writer  lay  there  that  weary, 
awful  ni^t,  those  sounds  and  that 
scene  were  burned  into  the  core  of  his 
memory,  like  a  hideous  nightmare 
whose  specter  will  not  down  for  life. 

But  vivid  as  are  such  experiences, 
and  true  as  are  such  ideals,  war  yet 
seems  an  unescapable  evil.  And  when 
we  must  .confront  it — as  now  we  find 
ouraeives  in  our  beloved  country  com- 
pelled to  do— what  shall  be  the  action 
of  the  Church  t  We  have  our  Lord's 
guidance  and  rule.  He  tells  us, 
'^Bender  unto  CsBsar  the  things  which 
are  Caesar's.''  By  this  maxim  he  meant 
that,  as  the  State  orders  and  protects 
our  civil  life,  so  the  Church  must 
loyally  uphold  the  government  under 
which  it  stands.  Our  Lord  then  con- 
tinues: ^*And  render  unto  God  the 
things  that  are  Qod's.  This  means 
that  in  war-time  we  are  not,  as  Chris- 


tians, to  forget  our  duties  to  God,  to 
conscience — his  voice  within  the  soul 
— and  to  the  teachings  of  his  word. 

The  Church  must  not,  even  amid 
the  fiames  and  i>asBions  of  war,  for- 
get her  spiritual  mission,  and  as  tar 
as  possible  she  must  seek  to  allay  bit- 
terness and  hate.  She  must  strive  to 
keep  unbroken  the  chain  of  brother- 
hood between  Christians  in  the  war- 
ring countries.  She  must  try  to  do 
justice  to  the  enemy  and  see  the  good 
as  well  as  the  evil  in  them.  She  must 
keep  her  sanctuary  free  from  strife, 
and  make  it  a  house  of  prayer.  To 
those  who  come  she  must  not  preach 
politics  and  excite  hate,  but  minister 
to  their  souls  the  bread  of  life.  On 
the  field  of  battle,  to  friend  and  foe 
alike,  to  the  wounded  and  the  dying, 
she  should  offer  the  comforts  of  the 
gospel  and  the  grace  of  the  holy  sacra- 
ments. And  she  should  watch  every 
favorable  opportunity  to  cast  her  in- 
fluence in  favor  of  a  speedy,  honor- 
able, and  lasting  peace.* 

Suich  we  conceive  to  be  the  duty  of 
the  Church  of  the  ***God  of  Peace,'* 
amid  the  passions,  the  terrors,  and  the 
barbarities  incident  to  war. 

And  when  the  Church  proves  her* 
self  such  a  ministering  angel  of  re- 
ligion, charity,  and  mercy,  and  holds 
fast  by  her  divine  mission  during  the 
clash  of  arms,  she  can  be  assured  that 
at  the  happy  return  of  peace  men  will 
look  to  her  services  with  renewed  trust 
and  confidence. 


RELIGION:    NEGATIVE  AND  POSITIVE 

The  Bev.  Frederick  Wujaam  Orde  Ward,  Eastbourne,  England 


Religion  passes  through  two  stages, 
first  the  negative  and  secondly  the  pos- 
itive, tho,  of  course,  in  a  world  of 
flux  and  reflux  they  often  overlap 
and  interlace.  Positive  elements  oc- 
cur even  in  the  oldest  forms  of  wor- 
ship, and  negative  in  the  latest.  Fi- 
nally religion  rediscovers  itself  and  is 
fulfilled  in  a  combination  of  both,  in 


a  harmony  of  the  two  great  funda- 
mental factors,  and -becomes  universal. 
In  the  first  stage  it  denies  and  de- 
stroys, in  the  second  it  affirms  and 
constructs.  We  have  experienced  the 
first  and  the  second  to  a  great  extent, 
and  are  slowly  passing  out  of  the  later 
into  the  turmoil  and  chaos  which 
usually  attend  any  capital  change. 
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We  haye  seem  chtbMian  godi  like 
Demeter  and  Dionjnnus  ruling  and 
raging  tlie  Orphie^B  keaven  with  its 
^dmnken  eternity/'  departmental 
deitiea  or  fonetional  deities^  mere  ab- 
stractions like  the  Soman  goda  with 
th^  yoke  and  heaTy  burden — ^it  was 
hardly  possible  to  take  a  step  without 
treading  on  a  god^  they  were  ao  cheap 
and  oommon.  We  faa^e  read  in  his- 
tory of  the  primitiTe  malriarchal 
stage*  developing  into  the  patriarchal, 
of  womett  (""Allat")  yidding  the  first 
{daoe  to  man  through  the  gradual 
growlii  of  priestly  power,  and  of  the 
self -sacrifice  of  the  dethroned  queen, 
with  the  usual  sequence.  And  now 
w«  will  consider  separately  the  two 
chief  stages  in  religious  evolution. 

L  Nboaitob:  ^Thou  Shalt  not'*  is 
the  key-note  of  the  opening  drama,  in 
which  priests  and  princes  play  ike 
leading  part,  with  wfaidi  all  forces  of 
faith  begin.  Totemism  is  its  chief  and 
foremost  expf^essbn.  And  few,  if  any, 
religions  appear  to  have  escaped  tidis, 
perhaps  neither  Egypt  nor  Israel  nor 
— if  we  may  be  pardkmed,  and  we  say 
it  in  all  reverence— -even  Christian- 
ity itself.  The  earliest  unit  consists 
of  the  family  or  tribe,  and  eventually 
grows  into  the  nation  or  empire.  At 
first  the  individual  has  neither  exis- 
tenoe  nor  meaimig;  ho  is  swallowed  np 
in  his  partieular  synthesis  or  society. 
The  tsransgressaon  of  one  man  {e.g., 
Aehan,  Joshua,  <^p.  7)  itoids  oat  as 
Hie  transgression  of  all  in  the  tribal 
solidarity,  and  the  injury  or  insult  m- 
fiicted  by  one  aftects  and  ostrages  all. 
Tkey  softer  and  son  together,  rise  and 
fsll  together.  In  the  beghusang  of 
things  all  is  saered,  because  nothing  is 
or  becainse  tilie  secular  has  not  been 
divided  frsm  tiie  sacred — ^a  fatal  and 
yot  for  the  tamo  «  necessary  divsroe. 
Local  limits,  howev^ar,  bind  the  gad  as 
well  m  hh  wordiiper«  Akme  the 
Aryan  may  hav«  transoended  the  pri- 
meral  boniids  and  bars.  In  his  mi- 
grations ho  carried  kis  god  with  him, 


a  god  who  was  not  adstrictus  glebm. 
Ho  rose  above  the  place  and  the  time, 
and  shows  from  the  very  outset  oi  his 
records  a  tendency  to  the  universal. 
He  was  a  free  man;  and  he  allowed  his 
deity  the  same  liberty  that  he  allowed 
himself.  Man  creates  a  god  in  his  own 
likeness  and,  vice  ventL,  the  god  cre- 
ates man  in  his  likeness.  The  similar- 
ity in  character  between  duties  and 
dieir  votaries  needs  no  confirmation. 
And  80  the  Aryan  could  not  move  any- 
where without  his  god.  He  was  like 
the  farmer  forsaking  in  despair  his 
haunted  house,  who  met  on  the  road  a 
friend.  ^So  you  are  flitting,  I  see^'' 
said  the  latter.  ^' Ay,  we  are  flitting,'' 
cried  the  ghost  from  the  midst  of  the 
furniture  in  the  loaded  wagon,  before 
the  f ann^  could  reply.  For  the  Ar- 
yan really  externalized  himself;  he 
recognized  consciously  or  unconscious- 
ly his  native  dignity  and  deity. 

We  all,  whether  children  or  adults, 
savages  or  civilized  people,  find  it  so 
eafl^r  to  contradict,  to  deny,  to  repudi- 
ate. Moreover,  it  seems  a  psycholog- 
ical necessity  to  advance  by  negation. 
But  for  this,  the  principle  of  disagree- 
mentp  the  Saddueees'  heresy,  we  should 
have  no  discoverers,  no  pioneers,  no  in- 
ventors, no  Elizabethan  adventurers— 

^The  fint  that  ever  burst 
Into  tbat  BUent  sea.'' 

Progress  be^^  with  a  big  mouth- 
filling  ^damn,''  that  condemns  every- 
thing. The  prophet's  mantle,  the 
profit's  spirit,  must  partake  of  icon- 
oclasm.  Fluid  civilizations  are  the 
progressive;  fixt  civilizations  are  the 
non-progressive.  The  letter,  the  form, 
stays  as  the  enemy  of  the  spirit,  the 
good  of  tiie  better,  the  better  of  the 
best.  But  the  simplicity  of  negation 
and  negative  religion  has  its  decided 
uses  and  advantages.  The  tabu  is  so 
intelligible.  You  must  not  touch  this, 
yoa  may  not  do  that,  you  must  not 
go  there,  you  must  respect  the  special 
spot,  you  must  consider  (or  consult 
the  stars  about)  your  ways.    Prohibi- 
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tion,  on  young  races  and  young  per- 
sons, has  more  force  than  permission. 
Gods  with  negative  characters  can  not 
help  giving  negative  commandments. 
The  aboriginal  deity  common  to  all 
is  a  categorical,  imperative  **nay." 
But  it  is  thus  and  thus  only  that  the 
mind  expands — grows  by  such  cast- 
iron  demarcations.  Till  it  had  pro- 
ceeded to  define  and  distinguish,  to 
formulate  some  postulates  and  creeds, 
its  fund  of  knowledge  remains  a  wel- 
tering mass  of  inconsistencies.  Even 
then  it  is  vague  and  more  or  less  inde- 
terminate, because  its  features  are  so 
hazy  and  undeveloped,  and  the  divi- 
sion between  the  visible  and  the  invisi- 
ble world  appears  unknown  and  un- 
dreamed. Primitive  man  sees  nothing 
clear  and  whole.  The  broad  land- 
marks that  we  now  recognize  did  not 
once  even  exist — such  as  the  moral 
and  natural  (in  Confucianism  they 
have  never  been  properly  and  fully 
separated) — ^while  the  material  and 
the  spiritual  are  generally  fused 
and  confused.  At  the  present  day  we 
sometimes  forget  what  enormous  ab- 
stractions in  the  process  of  intellectu- 
alism  have  taken  place.  With  the 
Hebrews  the  heart  and  the  reason 
were  one.  And  with  all  child  races 
there  was  no  parting  between  emotion 
and  understanding.  We  have  gradu- 
ally built  up  an  artificial  world  of 
space  and  time  which  our  remote  an- 
cestors did  not  and  could  not  see  or 
know.  They  were  hardy  prohibition- 
ists, took  pleasure  in  opposition,  in  an- 
tagonism, in  erecting  stone  walls  or 
stone  cages  round  what  they  thought 
they  did  not  comprehend.  Even  the 
devil  (assuming  his  existence)  has  one 
redeeming  vice  or  virtue — ^he  was  the 
first  dissenter,  and  taught  i;he  human 
race  to  think.  "Man  the  measure  of 
alP^  was  the  feeling  of  the  first  men, 
but  not  in  the  sense  of  Protagoras. 
What  seems  absurd  to  us  now  was  not 
absurd  then;  what  sounds  and  is  ir- 
rational at  the  present  day  was  des- 


titute of  all  contradiction  and  logical 
defiance  ages  ago. 

In  religion,  at  any  rate,  it  certainly 
was  safest  to  say  **no,"  to  refuse,  to 
shut  off  and  shut  up,  to  forbid — veti- 
turn  nefas — ^to  segregate  things,  to  lo- 
calize all  that  could  be  segr^^ted  or 
localized  to  give  a  **  local  habitation 
and  a  name.*'  So  the  helpless  f  umblers 
after  a  working  faith  suitable  for 
practical  men  and  practical  women  set 
up  everywhere  sign-posts  and  bar- 
riers, to  map  out  the  nature  of  the 
ground  and  specify  particular  direc- 
tions. It  was  merely  the  child  "  won't,*' 
"shan't,'*  "can't,"  the  blind  and  un- 
reasoning negative.  But  it  had  an  of- 
fice to  perform,  and  it  did  its  duty 
accordingly.  When  we  take  up  Brad- 
shaw  or  any  time-table,  with  a  view  to 
a  journey,  and  look  at  the  trains  on 
our  route,  we  keep  coming  to  the  omi- 
nous word  "Stop"  here  and  there  and 
on  every  page.  Then  we  have  to  scan 
another  column  and  another  line  of 
figures.  So  it  was  at  the  beginning  of 
things.  The  old  compilers  of  "time- 
tables"—priests  and  magicians^ threw 
down  with  a  liberal  hand  their  "«tops," 
and  forbade  farther  advance  on  cer- 
tain territories  or  on  certain  roads, 
which  they  resolved  to  close  to  the 
public.  Something  there  was  sacred 
or  dangerous,  and  wisdom  advised  and 
enforced  a  stern  negative.  But  still 
it  was  all  healthy  and  appropriate 
education  to  the  infant  mind,  which 
would  thus  be  gradually  fortified  by 
resistance  for  inquiry  and  criticism 
till  it  ultimately  achieved  a  peaceful 
or  forcible  penetration.  Prohibitions 
are  multiplied  only  to  be  overcome. 
They  go  into  the  foundations  and  com- 
pose the  raw  material  out  of  which  the 
positive  superstructures  of  the  future 
will  be  built.  We  must  fight  for  every 
inch  of  ground  that  we  gain,  in  a  fight- 
iug  world  and  with  a  fighting  God 
who  yields  nothing  without  a  strug- 
gle and  fights  for  us  and  with  us  by 
fighting — vincitur  parendo.    Yes,  but 
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also  Dens  vincitur  pugncmdo.  It  is 
progress  by  antagonism  to  the  bitter 
end,  and  God  is  our  Adversary  as  well 
as  our  Friend  and  Helper  and  Ally. 
In.deed  no  instruction  would  be  possi- 
ble or  worth  while  without  a  lavish 
measure  of  bounds  and  bars  and  de- 
nials. It  is  the  child's  earliest  babble 
at  opposition,  and  invites  sooner  or 
later  the  inevitable  recoil  and  accei)- 
tance  of  facts.  He  finds  himself  slowly 
licked  into  shape  by  a*  wholesome  and 
sufficient  diet  of  resistance,  and  by 
kicking  against  the  laws  and  locks  that 
forever  come  in  his  way.  "No  tres- 
passing here,'*  "No  admittance,''  "No 
thoroughfare" — ^these  are  the  nega- 
tive milestones  through  which  he 
marches,  tho  often  turned  back  or 
turned  aside,  by  which  he  steers  his 
pathway  with  healthy  doubts  and 
fears  to  the  haven  where  he  would  be 
or  perhaps  would  not  be,  yet  at  which 
he  must  arrive.  The  very  bounds,  his 
severest  limitations,  frequently  in  the 
end  prove  to  be  his  bridges  and  final 
salvation.  Did  he  not  learn  to  obey 
and  follow  and  surrender  his  own  will 
to  that  of  others,  he  could  be  taught 
nothing.  He  would  begin  and  end  as 
an  ignoramus,  a  fool,  and  laughing- 
stock, at  the  mercy  of  every  foe  or 
catastrophe.  To  submit  is  to  govern. 
And  if  religion  has  one  vital  ingredi- 
ent it  is  restriction,  as  the  Romans 
knew,  who  first  conquered  themselves 
and  tiien  all  the  world. 

II.  Thou  Shalt  :  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  negare  est  affirmare,  to  deny 
means  also  and  as  well,  and  no  less 
or  even  more,  to  confirm.  We  can  not 
postulate  any  disbelief  or  prohibition 
without  at  the  same  time  expressing 
a  belief  and  an  invitation.  It  may  be 
latent,  supprest,  non-apparent,  or 
whatever  we  choose  to  think  or  call  it 
But  if  the  hand  points  one  way,  the 
face  i)oints  another.  It  repels  and  yet 
attracts,  and  in  the  very  act  of  repu- 
diation and  in  the  same  breath  it  opens 
the  door  and  we  see  through  the  crack 


an  inextinguishable  light  behind. 
Entrance  for  the  time  or  in  part  is  not 
entrance  refused  altogether  or  eternal- 
ly. The  arms  that  forbid  may  become 
and  will  become  the  arms  that  compel 
and  embrace.  Religion  was  from  the 
first  Janus  Bifnjns.  One  face  meets 
us  veiled  but  dim  and  doubtful,  and 
the  other  face  meets  us  veiled ;  and  yet 
the  veil  confronts  trs  as  a  sort  ^f  vi- 
sion, transparent,  but  big  with  prom- 
ise and  expectation  and  all  delight- 
ful spiritual  potencies,  tho  the  veil 
never  departs.  In  this  latter  shape 
the  main  outlines  begin  to  take  shape 
and  grow  clearer,  with  firmer  propor- 
tions and  a  fuller  perspective.  Con- 
struction is  at  work.  The  vague  and 
abstract,  the  dark  and  distant,  the 
clouded  generalities,  put  on  body  and 
form,  reticulation,  in  an  organic  sys- 
tem or  attempt  at  a  system,  and  a  de- 
cided meaning.  They  acquire  positive 
content,  the  shadow  passes  into  sub- 
stance. Illusion,  which  never  quite 
disappears,  assumes  a  certain  definite 
configuration,  and  appeals  to  our  im- 
agination and  faith  as  the  prelusion 
of  beauty  and  goodness  and  truth. 
The  old  accidents,  as  they  were 
thought,  prove  on  the  contrary  to  be 
the  most  carefully  prepared  of  all 
events.  Chance  is  no  longer  a  vain 
and  idle  interruption  in  the  orderly 
course  of  things,  but  the  logical  se- 
quence, prevision,  and  consequences 
of  all  time.  It  wears  an  eternal  as- 
pect. Nothing  happens  or  can  happen 
without  some  real  virtue  or  value.  As 
a  straw,  so  helpless  and  haphazard  as 
it  looks,  gages  the  precise  direction  of 
the  wind,  so  the  merest  trifies  show 
God  at  the  helm  of  the  cosmos  impel- 
ling and  overruling,  pulling  down  to 
rebuild  new  worlds  with  the  fragments 
of  the  old,  breaking  to  pieces  the  bet- 
ter to  recreate.  Positive  religion  has 
to  elucidate  this,  and  to  reveal  the  Dei- 
ty in  his  laboratory,  whether  forming 
fresh  chlorophyl  in  the  green  leaf 
or  working  nak-ed  among  the  furnaces 
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of  men.  Be  elotbes  himnlf  in  iinai>- 
pmaehaUe  glory,  and  ke  himibl^s  him- 
self lo  the  fabrications  of  a  pin  of  a 
weed.  The  ancient  legends  (or  history 
in  the  making)  dissolye  bj  degrees 
and  resolTe  tbemaelTes  into  religions 
nltimates.  The  old  fetish  (Chancer^ 
**fetys^  from  a  Portnguese  word)  we 
diaeofer  to  be  the  wrappings  of  oar 
€(edy  80  bmnan  and  so  divine  that  he 
dees  not  disdain  ewem  the  QFmboIs  of 
savages^  the  most  primitiire  and  bar- 
barous kinds  of  saeramentaHsm.  Ma- 
triarch j,  whioh  was  far  before  patri- 
arehjy  through  the  rents  in  its  angnst 
robe  seems  prophetic  of  and  prepara- 
tory for  the  cnlt  of  the  Madimna  to 
oome.  For  it  was  a  woman's  hand  that 
rocked  the  cradle  of  society,  snch  as 
it  was^  ere  ciyilization  eonunenced. 
Stcmes  and  trees  and  ranning  streams 
and  other  early  objects  of  awe  and  de- 
Totion,  even  phallic  WOTship— all  in 
their  turn  and  time  contributed  some- 
thing that  could  be  and  was  spiritual- 
ked  and  yielded  positive  precepts. 
They  spoke,  however,  remotely  of  the 
temples  and  churches  to  be,  and  the 
consecrated  priests  and  virgins  who 
would  arise.  For  embodiment  in  sub- 
stantial forms,  the  gradual  spiritual- 
ization  of  outward  and  vinble  and  iish 
perf act  symbols,  was  bound  to  follow. 
Matter  seeks  spirit,  just  as  spirit  seeks 
matter,  and  impresBi<»i  justifies  itself 
in  expression.  Th^  complete  each 
other.  The  cults  of  sun  and  moon  and 
planets,  the  Babylonian  gikurats  or 
observatories,  with  whatsoever  degrad- 
ing accompaniments,  nevertheless  pro- 
claimed heavenly  truth  and  a  better, 
higher,  invisible  world.  Beligion 
broadened  with  the  map,  till  the  geo- 
centric stage  developed  into  the  helio- 
centric, and  the  anthropotelic  stage 
into  the  theotelic  and  Christotelic. 
We  do  not  beat  our  gods  now  if  they 
bring  rm  bad  luck ;  we  <Hily  preach  at 
them  or  on  them — 

"Battering    the    gates   of    heaven    with 
storms  of  prayer." 


Sometimes  we  defraud  fhem  of  old 
and  honorable  attributes,  or  pelt  them 
out  of  all  recognizable  ezistenee  with 
the  smart  phrases  and  scientific  for- 
mulas so  dear  .to  Matthew  Arnold  or 
Herbert  SpeneerVi  **UnknowabW 
But  slill  the  Gk>d  of  the  present  day, 
the  probably  very  unlike  the  Great 
Beality,  possesses  a  certain  deeency 
and  dignity  which  we  do  not  find  in 
stocks  <Hr  stcmes — except  perhaps  in 
the  corenation-stone,  said  to  be  Jacob's 
pillow  and  therefore  an  ancient  fetish. 
He  in^ires  respect,  he  claims  and 
wins  our  love  and  adoration.  We  have 
too  many  eenseion«iesses^  such  as  an 
apostolic  or  slate  consciousness,  and 
perhaps  too  mueh  mere  professorism 
whioh  says  that  ''Jesus  identifies  him- 
self with  a  Jewirii  delnsimi,^  but  evi- 
dently thinks  his  worship  should  not 
be  altogether  discouraged,  tho  the 
divinest  part  of  Christianity  has  been 
eliminated.  And  science  has  fsr  too 
many  little  superstitions  of  its  own, 
and  litholatry  almost  Kves  again  in 
the  freaks  of  geology.  We  may  with 
its  leading  possibly  revert  to  depart- 
mental deities.  But  it  is  rash  to  proph- 
et, and  the  present  catastrophic 
war  ought  to  give  us  a  firmer  grip  of 
supreme  values  and  a  more  spiritual 
outlook,  as  the  horizon  broadens  and 
brightens  in  the  new  sunrise. 

The  first  and  last  necessity  of  man 
19  a  religion,  to  believe  Somebody,  to 
love  and  trust  Somebody,  to  serve  and 
depend  on  Some  One.  In  doing  so  he 
simply  affirms  himself,  his  own  exis- 
tence, his  own  worth.  And  by  realizing 
what  we  call  Ood  he  realizes  himself, 
as  subject  and  object  in  one— forever 
opposed  and  forever  united.  Accord- 
ingly he  says,  he  feels,  he  thinks,  in 
the  positive  form — "Thou  shalt"  do 
this  or  that.  The  negative  attitude,  in 
spite  of  its  implications  and  connot- 
ings,  must  be  to  a  large  extent  barren 
of  results;  tho,  as  we  have  seen,  it 
c(mtains  the  germ  of  final  firuitful- 
ness  and  operates  as  an  imperative 
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propadentic*  And  it  cotild  not  be  a 
trae  negative  unless  it  at  least  sug- 
gested the  positive  element.  There  are 
false  infinities,  and  so  there  are  false 
negatives.  Man  then  must  create,  do 
something^  say  something.  And  it  is 
absolutely  true  that  he  makes  hia  own 
God,  as  mudi  as  QoA  makes  him,  in 
his  own  image.  He  molds  Divinity 
on  human  lines,  idealized  of  course 
and  sublimated,  but  human  stilL 
We  ahrays  are  and  always  shall  be 
anthropomorphists,  and  no  wander. 
In  the  incarnation  we  have  a  supreme 
justification.  This  does  not  degrade 
Qod,  but  exalts  him.  For  were  Ood 
only  Ood,  he  would  be  useless  and 
pow^less  and  as  helpless  as  we  are 
ourselves.  Creation  elevated  Qod,  in 
compelling  him  to  accept  finite  limits, 
that  thus  we  might  understand  a  lit- 
tle of  the  infinite.  And  the  incarna- 
tion gave  grander  and  more  beautiful 
interpretation  of  the  kenosis  or  kata- 
theosia  Christianity,  which,  in  spite 
of  a  thousand  commentaries,  does  not 
yet  appear  to  be  really  revealed, 
diowB  us  anyhow  the  right  curve  and 
the  cosmic  highway.  It  haa  given  us 
a  new  jwychology,  new  ethics,  and  a 
new  faith.  But  still  these  were  all 
implicit  in  the  most  negative  form  of 
religion.  The  pitbecanthropic  postu- 
late, the  most  brutal  savage,  the  cave- 
man, the  semibeast,  must  have  known 
(if  somewhat  obscurely)  the  meaning 
of  the  cross — in  the  very  first  sacri- 
fice of  his  own  will,  in  some  necessary 
form  of  self-denial  for  others.  Upon 
that  and  that  alone  must  the  universal 
religion,  namely,  a  complete  and  com- 
prehending Christianity,  be  built— on 
that  semen  (etemitatis. 

ni.  Posmvi  AND  Negativb  Belig- 
lON;  Poffitive  religion  and  negative 
religion  combine  to  make  one  music, 
ooe  method,  one  system.  But  this  nat- 
urally is  only  a  matter  of  perpetual 
adjustment  and  readjustment  and 
passes  from  one  adaptation  to  an- 
other tin  attaining  the  condition  of 


final  equiUbrium  which  is  death.  Then 
the  temporary  construction  breaks  up 
slowly,  and  we  have  in  time  some  new 
form  of  unstable  equilibrium  which  is 
life.  Metabolism,  or  eternal  transfor- 
mation,, holds  the  aeer^  of  the  uni- 
verse. Instkutionalism  when  fixt 
and  frozen,  to  which  all  rdigion  seems 
destined  to  sink,  is  f  ataL  It  i&  the 
canker  and  curse  of  every  established 
cult.  Thought  then  soon  loses  its  flu- 
idity, and  the  creed  when  it  is  crys- 
tallized speedily  goes  osl  to  petrifica- 
tion (like  Borne)  and  in  the  end  to 
putrefaction.  Nothing  can  eoneeivsr 
hfy  be  more  progressive  and  variable 
and  plastic  in  itself  than  religioa, 
iriiidi  follows  or  precedes  all  the  great 
movements  of  the  race.  It  foreruns 
and  makes  everything,  fijrst  the  Church 
and  then  the  State,  till  the  latter^ 
forced  to»  commit  matricide,  diwwns 
its  own  parent.  Conservative,  as  it 
Biay  appear,  religion  is  really  the  her- 
ald or  prophet  and  seer  ei  the  cosmic 
stress  of  tendesey  to  scMne  fresh  goal. 
Poetry,  and  religion  is  the  highest 
form  of  poetry,  ever  stands  far  ahead 
(often  centuries  ahead)  of  more  pe- 
destrian modes  of  expression.  It  is 
the  supreme,  and  for  the  time  final, 
apprdiiension  of  the  human  spirit  de- 
manding some  more  spacious  and  spir- 
itual utterance.  Let  us  never  forget 
this.  The  oldest  sacred  literature  as- 
sumed the  shape  of  hymns  to  the  gods, 
and  the  laat  word  of  religion  now  re- 
sides in  the  unborn  song  coming  to  the 
birth  in  a  poet^si  heart  There  and 
then  time  and  eternity  meet,  and  the 
former  draws  its  whole  inspiration 
from  the  latter.  No  wonder  it  has 
been  said,  ^'Let  who  will  make  the 
laws  of  a  country,  if  only  I  may  make 
the  songs'* — like  the  Vedas  and  Ga- 
thas^  For  in  the  songs  bums  the  holy 
fire,  perhaps  yet  unknown,  of  the  fu- 
ture creed  whidi  will  revolutionize 
the  face  of  civilization  and  bring  down 
heaven  to  earth  where  Qoi  once 
walked  with  man.    Chrwtianity  ener- 
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gizes  essentially  as  a  fluid  faith ;  dog- 
mas and  definitions  choke  and  kill  it. 
For  the  cross  unceasingly  puts  forth 
fresh  buds,  takes  new  syntheses,  and 
passes  onward  and  upward.  It  must, 
however,  carry  with  it  a  certain  num- 
ber of  eternal  doctrines,  which  will 
never  be  dropt  or  discarded,  tho  con- 
tinually reinterpreted.  The  truth  of 
one  period  becomes  the  falsehood  of 
the  next.  We  often  proceed  from  op- 
posite to  opposite,  and  the  heresy  of 
yesterday  is  the  orthodoxy  of  to^ay. 
The  honored  and  honorable  institu- 
tion of  to-day,  for  which  thousands 
would  freely  and  gladly  sacrifice  their 
lives,  to-morrow  may  be  howled  from 
existence  amid  the  execrations  of  its 
old  defenders.  It  has  ceased  to  give 
satisfaction  to  seekers  and  worship- 
ers, but  the  permanent  core  in  it 
can  not  die  and  transmits  its  power 
to  its  successor.  The  fancies  of  fools 
turn  into  living  and  working  facts 
for  preachers  and  teachers.  We  must 
change  and  keep  changing  and  culti- 
vate open  minda  and  hearts — ^''lest 
one  good  custom  should  corrupt  the 
world.** 

''And  God  f olfls  himaelf  in  manj  ways.'' 

Christianity  alone  possesses  unlim- 
ited possibilities  of  expansion,  build- 
ing as  it  does  truth  upon  error  and 
certitude  on  illusion,  and  making 
metaphors  do  the  duty  of  solemn  real- 
ities. Many  a  doctrine  that  has  com- 
forted millions  bases  itself  on  a  fortu- 
nate mistranslation  of  the  original  He- 
brew. Jerome's  Vulgate,  anything  but 
an  accurate  version,  remains  the  cor- 
ner-stone of  the  Roman  creed.  The 
principle  of  accommodation  which 
runs  through  the  whole  Bible,  both 
the  Old  Testament  and  the  New  Testa- 
ment, gives  humanity  the  broadest 
conceivable  scope.  Its  very  saints 
are  sinners,  and  the  highway  of  evolu- 
tion goes  on  widening  and  deepening 
in  spite  of  transgression,  and  often 
because  of  it.    David,  the  man  after 


God's  own  heart,  was  a  murderer  and 
adulterous  offender.  The  rebellious 
ever  assist  the  spiritual  progress  of 
the  whole.  Providence  relates  itself 
to  all,  whether  the  course  be  forward 
or  backward,  or  in  some  startling  new 
divergency.  Everything  affords  ma- 
terials for  its  employment  and  falls 
into  place  and  into  season  somewhere. 
The  desert,  the  mountain  barrier,  the 
unpathed  ocean,  the  unbridged  river, 
each  contributes  in  its  hour  and  mea- 
sure to  the  desired  conclusion.  The 
cross  that  saves  therefore  likewise 
slays.  "Tho  he  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust 
in  him.''  Out  of  death  and  corruption, 
the  fragments  and  dust  of  disintegra- 
tion, fiows  the  honey  and  comes  the 
honeycomb.  The  negative  and  posi- 
tive factors  forever  at  strife,  and  for- 
ever finding  fresh  reconciliations, 
start  from  the  redeeming  cross.  Christ 
reveals  himself  in  the  butcheries  of 
war  no  less  than  in  the  requiems  of 
calm.  Peace  and  passion  imply  and 
suggest  and  complete  each  other  in 
the  end.  Some  tremendous  crisis,  in  a 
national  disaster  or  awakening,  shows 
Christ  still  stretching  out  his  hand 
and  still  hanging  on  his  eternal  cross. 
Religion  then  shakes  off  its  outgrown 
integuments  and  proceeds  to  spiritu- 
alize itself  in  agonies  of  remorse  and 
repentance.  In  searching  fiery  bap- 
tism a  people,  an  empire,  is  reborn  and 
arises  to  unprecedented  conquests  of 
evil  and  abuse.  Consecrated  out- 
rages on  morality,  materialistic  creeds, 
dead  or  dying  confessions  without 
meaning  now,  the  dry  bones  and  dry- 
rot  of  indifference  or  ecclesiasticism, 
fall  into  the  crucible  and  are  consumed 
in  the  flames  of  new  enthusiasm. 
Christianity,  at  once  so  individual 
and  so  universal,  so  many-sided, 
adapts  itself  to  fresh  forms,  to  every 
nation.  It  seeks  and  finds  its  own. 
And  thus  materialized  it  meets  the 
requirements  of  a  strange  people,  as 
if  created  for  that  alone.  It  is  the 
solitary  example  of  a  creed  that  corn- 
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mands  its  worshipers  to  do  the  ab- 
surd, the  impossible,  the  contradic- 
tory, and  thereby  stands  on  the  broad- 
est basis.  Jesus  said,  "My  yoke  is 
easy  and  my  burden  light,"  because 
the  impracticable  in  spiritual  matters 
becomes  an  open  door.  Jordan  and 
the  Red  Sea  and  the  walls  of  Jericho 
prove  highways  to  the  Christian  pil- 
grim. No  mere  namby-pambyism,  no 
formal  or  mere  moral  creed,  has  any 
chance  when  it  clashes  in  competition 
with  Christianity.  It  commands  us 
to  love,  to  believe,  to  repent — to  order, 
which  no  prophet  proclaimed  before, 
without  bribes  or  mercenary  induce- 
ments. Preposterous,  ridiculous  de- 
mands !  And  yet  just  the  very  impos- 
sible is  the  incredible  ideal,  the  abso- 
lutely infinite,  for  which  men  hunger 
and  thirst.  Mere  difficulty  does  not 
tempt  them;  they  want  the  insuper- 
able to  overcome,  the  irresistible  to 
subdue.  And  this  they  do  accomplish. 
"We  must  have  both  the  negative  and 
positive  elements  represented  in  any 
universal  religion.  And  so  far  Chris- 
tianity resembles  the  cab-horse,  which 
could  stand  up  only  between  the  shafts 
and  tumbled  down  immediately  when 
they  were  taken  away.  Christianity 
also  was  and  is  hospitable  to  every 


creed.  It  took,  it  stole  unblushingly 
from  every  religion  something,  while 
transforming  it  and  transvaluating  it 
— ^because  it  was  really  there  before. 
And  it  did  not  disdain  an  infusion  of 
magic  or  fetishism  or  barbarism  or 
even  the  flower  of  heathenism.  It 
could  not  be  popular  or  catholic  with- 
out. Voltaire  said  he  could  destroy  a 
flock  of  sheep  by  an  incantation — 
plus  a  certain  amount  of  arsenic. 
And  so  Christianity  acts  as  a  poison 
to  the  evil  in  false  creeds,  it  is  death 
to  this  but  life  to  any  good  admixture. 
It  is  moreover  a  philosophy,  as  well  as 
a  faith  practical  and  vital  with  reasons 
of  its  own,  for  the  man  in  the  street, 
and  teaches  him  in  terms  alike  preg- 
nant and  familiar.  Mohammedanism 
with  its  degradation  of  women  is  more 
a  curse  than  a  creed.  Buddhism  with- 
out a  God  or  a  priest  or  prayer  is  not 
a  religion  at  all,  but  a  pure  ethical 
imposition.  Brahmanism  can  only  be 
called  "a  religion  minus  morality." 
Whatever  is  good  or  beautiful  or  true 
has  been  absorbed  and  assimilated  by 
Christianity.  It  still  preserves  an 
open  heart  and  open  mind,  open  doors 
and  open  windows  to  the  ideal  which 
is  the  real,  on  its  progressive  pathway 
through  eternity. 


'WHERE  ARE  WE?" 


It  is  not  every  one  who  is  concerned  with 
the  momentous  qnestion,  "Where  are  wet" 
bat  there  are  enough  thoughtful  people  in 
the  world  to  whom  this  question  is  not  only 
an  arresting  but  a  puzzling  one.  To  catch 
op  all  the  various  loose  threads  to  be  found 
in  the  warp  and  woof  of  each  country  and 
give  an  estimate  of  the  finished  fabric  of 
civilization  is  not  an  easy  task.  It  will  ever 
remain  true  that  we  know  only  in  part;  but 
if  we  can  watch  the  symptoms  and  catch  the 
tendencies  of  our  present-day  civilization  we 
will  have  done  something  in  the  way  of 
answering  the  question,  "Where  are  Wet" 
propounded  by  Dr.  Jacks  in  the  chapter  on 
"A  Drifting  Civilization"  in  his  book  en- 


titled From  the  Human  End,^  After  stating 
that  the  only  clear  point  that  emerges  from 
the  welter  of  opinion  is  "that  we  are  some- 
where where  we  never  expected  to  be,"  he 
proceeds  to  give  examples  of  a  drifting 
civilization  as  follows: 

"The  first  refers  to  the  mere  magnitude 
of  society  as  measured  in  terms  of  popula- 
tion. None  of  the  great  States  of  the  mod- 
em world  has  deliberately  created  the 
enormous  dimensions  of  its  human  content. 
None  of  these  communities  has  controlled  its 
own  mass,  volume,  or  momentum.  The  mass, 
if  you  look  at  it  statically,  the  momentum, 
if  you  look  at  it  dynamically,  have  come  to 
be  what  they  are  by  the  operation  of  causes 
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which  work  behind  the  back  of  kings,  gov- 
ernments, statesmen,  economists,  and  reform- 
ers. Whatever  else  may  be  set  down  to 
the  deliberate  planning  of  legislators,  this 
overarching  fact  of  stupendous  human  mag- 
nitudOi  measured  bj  figures  the  imagination 
can  not  grasp — a  fact  which  is  the  parent 
source  of  those  mightj  movements  which 
determine  the  fate  of  the  world.  .  .  . 

"My  second  example  relates  to  material 
wealth.  .  .  .  Contemplate  the  wealth  of 
industrial  civilization  as  one  huge  totality. 
Again  you  are  confronted  with  something 
immense  and  almost  unimaginable.  As  a 
mere  magnitude  the  material  wealth  of  the 
world  has  become  a  portent  and  an  astonish- 
ment. But  who  has  decreed  its  present  pro- 
portionsi  To  what  form  of  the  common 
will  do  these  unimaginable  figures  cor- 
respond f  Long  ago  civilization  made  up  its 
mind  to  get  material  riches.  Granted;  but 
when  was  the  mind  of  man  made  up  to  get 
them  on  this  stupendous  scale  f 

"  We  all  know,  from  our  study  of  individ- 
ual men,  that  private  fortunes,  when  they  are 
very  large,  may  beycome  the  masters  of  the 
men  who  possess  them,  compelling  their 
owners  to  adopt  modes  of  life  which  would 
never  be  adopted  for  their  own  sake.  It 
is  precisely  the  same  with  the  wealth  of 
nations.  Growing  without  restraint,  national 
wealth  passes  the  limits  of  human  control 
and  itself  becomes  the  master  of  the  situ- 
ation. It  compels  nations  to  adopt  policies 
toward  one  another  which  would  never  be 
adopted  for  human  reasons,  and  are  indeed 
made  from  the  human  point  of  view,  but 
which  have  to^  be  adopted  in  order  to  guard 
the  immense  treasures  that  are  at  stake. 
This,  I  submit,  is  the  position  in  which  the 
nations  stand  to-day;  and,  I  add,  it  is  a 
position  into  which  they  have  drifted.  No 
man  or  group  of  men  has  designed  it.  No 
man  or  group  of  men  who  retained  possession 
of  their  senses  ever  would  design  it. 

"My  third  example  refers  to  the  growth 
of  knowledge — the  development  of  positive 
science;  and  here  I  must  be  content  to  give 
ar  bare  hint,  since  to  do  more  would  lead  me 
too  far  afield.  We  can  study  the  growth  of 
knowledge  in  two  ways:  we  may  take  it 
piecemeal,  step  by  step;  or  we  can  view  it 
comprehensively,  in  broad  sweeps  and 
masses.  According  as  we  take  it  in  one  way 
or  the  other  we  get  different  impressions. 
Taken  piecemeal,  we  find  thjtt  each  step  in 


the  growth  of  knowledge  has  been  under- 
taken with  a  definite  purpose.  Definite  ques- 
tions were  asked  and  defiiUte  answers  sought. 
Taken  comprehensively,  however,  we  get 
another  result.  We  find  the  separate  steps 
combining  toward  total  issues  which  nobody 
foresaw  or  even  dreamed  of  as  possible.  In 
the  details  of  its  progress  there  is  nothing 
more  sober  or  less  romantic  than  the  growth 
of  knowledge.  It  seems  to  be  under  perfect 
control.  But  in  the  broad  mass  it  is  a 
record  of  imexpected  and  surprizing  com- 
binations, which  render  it  the  greatest  ad- 
venture, the  most  exciting  drama,  in  the  life 
of  the  ages.  Not  less  amazing  than  the 
story  of  its  growth  is  the  story  of  its  appli- 
cation. Discoveries  made  in  one  generation 
have  been  applied  by  the  next  for  uses  quite 
different  from  and  often  contrary  to  those 
they  were  intended  to  serve.  Here  also  the 
conditions  have  been  highly  dramatic,  and 
in  one  respect  at  all  events  the  drama  has 
taken  the  form  of  a  tragedy.  Science,  always 
promoted  as  the  instrument  of  human  good, 
has  been  captured  by  the  powers  which  work 
havoc,  and  now,  as  the  handmaid  of  war,  is 
spreading  destruction'  on  a  scale  which  leaves 
in  the  shade  all  the  previous  calamities  of 
the  human  race.  This  also  is  a  positioiL  into 
which  the  world  has  drifted.  For  tho 
there  have  always  been  people  who  believed, 
not  without  reason,  that  war  was  an  element 
in  the  education  of  mankind,  no  r^E^onable 
being  could  ever  maintain  that  precisely  this 
kind  of  war,  with  its  immense  apparatus  of 
scientific  cruelty,  is  the  kind  which  best 
fulfils  the  educative  purpose. 

"And  now  what  is  to  be  done!  If  it  be 
true  that  the  world  has  grown  unmanage- 
able, that  knowledge  and  wealth  and  human 
society  itself  are  utterly  out  of  hand,  does 
it  not  follow  that  there  is  an  end  to  all 
endeavors  after  human  betterment! 

"I  think  not.  Nothing  indeed  can  be  done 
without  immense  difficulty,  without  many 
sacrifices,  including  the  sacrifice  of  precon- 
ceptions, which  is  the  most  difficult  of  all. 
The  simplest  and  easiest  solution  of  the 
question  will  involve  in  practise  a  Herculean 
task.  But  we  are  made  for  such  tasks,  and 
they  are  not  beyond  the  wit  of  man. 

"  I  conceive  the  possibility  of  a  new«ocial 
science  which  would  invert  the  established 
order  by  attacking  all  its  problem?  from  the 
human  instead  of  from  the  mechanical  end. 
It  would  not  despise  the  mechanical,  but  it 
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would  begin  from  the  humaiL  It  would  not 
be  greatly  bothered  abont  the  world  or  the 
management  of  the  world,  leaving  this  to 
'whatever  gods  there  be/  but  it  would 
give  dose  attention  to  the  back  gardens  of 
the  world  and  to  the  wonderful  possibilities 
of  human  satisfaction  which  these  contain. 
Its  polity  would  be  founded  not  on  what  is 
good  for  the  gardens,  but  on  what  is  good 
for  the  gardeners.  Instead  of  attending  to 
economic  results  and  leaving  human  results  to 
take  et^re  ot  themselves,  it  would  prefer,  if 
the  choice  had  tq  be  made>  to  do  the  exact 
opposite.  To  individualism  and  socialism 
alike  this  new  social  science  would  be  equally 
indifferent.  Its  object  would  be  not  to 
establish  any  i^stem,  but  to  smash  the 
idolatry  pf  mere  mechanism,  whose  presence 
has  blighted  the  world  so  deeply  and  so 
long.  For  this  false  quantitative  god,  it 
would  set  up  the  true  god— quality.  It 
would  eare  nothing  how  little  wealtii  was 
prodneed  so  long  -as  the  men  who  produced 
it  enjoyed  the  day's  work  and  a  good  article 
came  out  at  the  end.  Against  every  form 
of  work  which  merely  exhausts  the  body 
without  interesting  the  mind  it  would  wage 
relentless  war,  and  the  war  would  go  on 
undeterred  by  falling  statistics  of  exports 
and  imports  and  revenue  returns.  In  edu- 
cation it  wonld  be  less  poncemed  to  educate 
men  and.  more  concerned  not  to  prevent  them 
from  educating  tiiemselves — ^which  is  what  so 
many  schemes  of  education  have  done.  Its 
ideas  of  government  would  be  founded  on  a 
similar  distinction.  Instead  of  wanting  to 
da  good  to  everybody — ^which  is  an  utterly 
impossible  form  of  altruism — ^it  would  admit 
tiie  ri^  of  every  man  to  defend  himself 
against  the  people  who  want  to  do  him  good. 
It  would  attend  to  that  form  of  the  Gk>lden 
Bule  which  bar  Iteen  so  often  overlooked, 
'Leave  other  people  alone,  as  you  wish  to 
be  left  alone  yourself.'  Which  is  as  much 
as  to  say  that  its  practical  rules  would  be 
founded  not  on  good  morals  alone,  but  on 
good  manners,  which  are  a  far  higher  thing. 
If  the  question  were  raised,  'Am  I  my 
brother's  keeper  f  its  morals  might  answer 
Yes,  but  its  manners  would  answer  No ;  and 
between  the  two  contrary  answers  it  would 
develop  a  type  of  conduct  the  lesser  half 
of  which  would  be  employed  in  correcting 
the  world,  and  the  larger  half  in  seeking  cor- 
rection by  the  world.  The  discovery  that  we 
are  incompetent  to  mind  everybody's  busi- 


ness would  have  for  its  counterpart  an 
increase  of  competence  in  minding  our 
own. 

''The  transference  of  industry  from  a 
quantitative  to  a  qualitative  basis  would  be 
the  greatest  reform  ever  undertaken  by  man. 
It  would  hardly  be  accomplished  without 
great  suffering  and  economic  loss.  But  of 
all  the  paths  now  open  to  us  there  is  none, 
BO  far  as  I  can  see,  which  does  not  promise 
greater  suffering  and  greater  loss.  So  long 
as  civilization  rests  on  a  quantitative  basis 
it  will  grow  more  and  more  unstable,  no 
matter  how  it  be  reformed  in  detail;  in- 
crease of  wealth  will  mean  increase  of  wars; 
economic  recoveries  will  be  rapid,  and  each 
catastrophe  will  be  followed  by  another  worse 
than  the  last. 

''Would  the  change  I  have  indicated  pro- 
vide a  remedy  for  ike  drift  of  civilization  f 
To  that  question  I  answer  both  No  and  Yes. 
I  answer  No  because  in  one  sense  the  drift 
requires  no  remedy.  To  suppose,  as  some 
idealists  seem  to  do,  that  the  present  genera- 
tion can  draw  up  the  program  of  human 
destiny  on  this  planet  and  take  measures 
for  carrying  it  out  seems  to  be  the  most 
preposterous  of  illusions.  Whether  the  des- 
tinies of  the  race  are  controlled  by  a  higher 
power  than  ours  I  do  not  here  discuss.  For 
my  own  part  I  think  they  are.  But  under 
our  control  they  certainly  are  not.  And  the 
beginning  of  wisdom  is  to  recognize  that  it 
is  even  so. 

"  But  I  also  answer  Yes.  What  we  have  to 
dread  is  not  the  drift  that  carries  us  to  our 
destiny,  but  the  drift  which  carries  us  away 
from  it.  Upon  that  drift  every  commciiity 
is  embarked  which  has  quantity  for  its  guid- 
ing principle,  and  from  that  drift  at  all 
events  we  might  \>e  saved.  With  the  ideal 
of  quantity  before  us  we  are  denying  our 
nature  as  men,  and  it  is  in  consequence  of 
this  denial  that  history  has  to  record  all  its 
most  cruel  disappointments.  Quality  remains 
the  only  genuine  human  ideal;  it  is  the  con- 
necting tissue  which  binds  men  together  in 
stable,  orderly,  peaceful  communities.  As 
quantity  is  the  spurce  of  unending  strife,  so 
quality  is  the  ground  of  all  brotherly  rela- 
tions between  man  and.  man. 

"What  the  millennium  will  be,  when  it  will 
be,  none  of  us  can  telL  Of  this  only  can  we 
be  sure — ^that  if  there  is  to  be  a  millennium, 
quality,  and  not  quantity,  is  the  name  of  the 
road  which  leads  us  thitherward." 
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THE  MOBILIZATION  OF  THE  CHURCH 

The  Bev.  William  H.  Leach,  Alden,  N.  Y. 


Oni  of  the  ways  in  wMcli  a  church  can 
mobilize  its  resources  is  by  offering  the  use 
of  its  building,  or  part  of  its  building,  for 
patriotic  purposes.  Every  village  and  town 
is  planning  Bed  Cross  and  war-relief  work. 
One  of  the  first  requisites  is  a  good  meeting- 
room  for  work  or  for  committees.  There 
can  be  little  question  of  the  Christian  char- 
acter of  war-relief  work.  The  church  by 
offering  any  available  room  places  itself  in 
the  ranks  of  the  active  patriots. 

Some  churches  have  found  it  possible  to 
provide  rest-  and  writing-rooms  for  soldiers 
stationed  near  the  church.  Every  railroad- 
bridge  in  the  country  is  guarded.  Often- 
times there  are  but  half  a  dozen  guards. 
Theirs  is  a  lonely  life,  and  they  have  not 
the  advantage  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  which  is 
at  the  regiment  base.  A  rest-room  in  the 
church,  with  a  few  magazines  and  some 
writing-paper,  will  do  a  great  deal  for  them. 
Usually  the  officer  in  command  will  be  glad 
to  assume  the  responsibility  for  the  be- 
havior of  the  men  while  in  the  church. 

In  many  instances  the  church  can  per- 
form a  unique  service  by  allowing  public 
meetings  to  be  held  in  its  auditorium.  If 
other  buildings  are  available,  for  cosmo- 
politan reasons  it  may  be  better  to  use  them. 
If  the  church  auditorium  is  used,  it  is  nn 
opportunity  not  alone  for  service  but  to 
interest  new  people  in  the  church.  Min- 
isters find  it  difficult  to  get  strangers  into 
the  church  for  the  first  time.  If  they  come 
because  of  patriotic  ardor,  it  may  be  an 
opening  wedge  for  other  attendance  later. 

To  the  minister  comes  the  opportunity  of 
mobilizing  his  pulpit.  This  is  a  task  that 
requires  all  the  tact  and  skill  that  he 
possesses.  It  doesn't  mean  war  sermons  and 
martial  music  at  every  service.  There  is 
much  of  that  outside  of  the  church.  The 
pulpit  has  other  resources  than  bugles  and 
drums. 

A  remarkable  tribute  has  been  paid  to  one 
of  America's  greatest  preachers  and  social 
reformers.  His  pulpit  has  been  the  leading 
pulpit  in  the  East  in  social  emphasis.  Yet 
when  he  was  giving  his  greatest  strength  to 
reform  work,  and  at  a  time  when  he  was 
being  subjected  to  personal  abuse  because  of 
his  activities,  he  would  preach  a  sermon  that 
contained  not  a  thought  of  the  present  fight, 
but  one   that  brought  a  glimpse  of    the 


EtemaL  In  the  present  crisis  there  is  need 
of  that  kind  of  preaching,  to  cause  a  congre- 
gation to  lift  up  its  eyes  unto  the  hills. 

Military  preparedness  is  preached  by 
many  agencies;  preparedness  of  the  soul  by 
but  one,  the  Church.  There  are  pitfalls  for 
the  soul  in  the  time  of  war.  War  plays 
strange  antics.  It  takes  a  man  who  has 
been  selfish  and  individualistic  and  cruel 
and  it  transforms  him  into  one  who  is  will- 
ing to  die  for  his  fellows.  Again,  it  takes 
a  man  of  fine  sensibilities  and  changes 
him  into  a  drunken  brute.  One  woman, 
under  the  ban  of  sacrifice,  becomes  a  worthy 
successor  of  Buth  and  Esther,  another  de- 
generates into  a  drunkard,  deserting  her 
family  for  the  bottle.  If  the  preacher 
would  help  his  nation  and  his  people,  let  him 
prepare  them  for  these  pitfalls  of  the  soul 
which  win  inevitably  appear  in  this  land  of 
ours. 

Let  the  preacher  preach  as  never  before 
the  lesson  -of  brotherhood.  In  time  of  war 
prepare  for  peace.  It  does  not  become  the 
Church  to  use  its  resources  to  create  hate. 
We  are  not  in  this  conflict  because  we  hate 
the  Germans,  or  Germany,  or  the  Kaiser,  but 
because  we  love  justice  and  righteousness 
and  democracy.  Hie  sense  of  justice  will 
sustain  a  nation  through  a  long  conflict. 
Hatred  never  can.  The  war  should  hasten 
the  day  of  world-brotherhood.  The  depised 
"dago"  of  yesterday  is  our  ally  of  to-day. 
We  have  torn  down  the  old  doctrine  that  the 
injustices  of  the  Old  World  are  not  our  con- 
cem.  The  day  of  brotherhood  is  near.  Let 
the  preacher  preach  it,  and  let  him  always 
leave  a  place  for  the  German  people  to  en- 
ter into  that  brotherhood.  There  can  not 
be  a  real  brotherhood  with  part  of  the  world 
barred. 

The  preacher  will  liave  an  opportunity  to 
preach  to  those  in  uniform.  I  know  of  a 
little  church  that  sends  an  automobile  to  a 
railroad-bridge,  three  miles  away,  every  Sun- 
day night  to  bring  the  soldier-boys  to  church. 
They  are  glad  to  come.  Should  the  minister 
neglect  this  opportunity  to  teach  the  great 
hope  of  Christianity — ^immortalityf  If  he 
that  gives  a  cup  of  cold  water  shall  not  go 
unrewarded,  shall  the  man  that  gives  his 
life  for  a  sacred  cause  have  no  part  with 
God! 

There  is  possible  a  mobilization  of  church 
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soeieties.  In  every  well-organized  chureh. 
there  are  soeieties  and  dubs  galore.  When 
patriofdam  calls  for  service,  is  it  in  everj 
instance  necessary  to  make  this  service 
through  additional  organization  f  The 
church  service  must  be  a  service  of  worship. 
The  Sunday-school  should  keep  its  distinc- 
tive character.  But  outside  of  these  there 
are  men's  clubs,  women's  dubs,  boys'  dubs, 
and  girls'  dubs.  Many  of  them  have  only 
a  hazy  idea  of  the  purpose  of  their  existence. 
In  some  instances  their  organizers  are  not 
sure  as  to  the  object  to  be  accomplished. 
Many  are  organized  merely  to  give  spiritual 
exercise  to  those  willing  to  take  it.  They 
touch  lightly  upon  one  fidd  or  another,  and 
many  of  them  succeed  only  in  keeping  them- 
selves alive.  It  is  hard  to  keep  anything 
alive  when  it  hasn't  anything  to  live  for. 

It  hapi>ens  in  the  division  of  responsibility 
that  some  people  are  overburdened  with  the 
tasks  of  the  church  organizations.  Blind 
leaders  have  heaped  burdens  upon  other 
blind  until  they  can  scarcdy  bear  them. 


Shall  we  add  other  organizations  to  handle 
the  patriotic  workf  That  would  make 
neither  for  patriotism  nor  efficiency.  Why 
not  rather  place  what  resources  we  have  at 
these  tasks  during  the  period  of  the  wart 
Let  the  King's  Daughters  give  their  time 
to  real  war-relief  work.  Let  the  men's  dub 
sell  Liberty  bonds.  Let  the  Camp  Fire  Girls 
make  bandages.  Let  the  Boy  Scouts  give 
up  their  summer  camp  and  hoe  potatoes. 
This  is  real  work  and  unsdfish  work.  En- 
gaged in  these  tasks  the  organizations  will 
grow. 

War-time  should  be  a  time  of  opportunity 
for  the  Church.  People  are  being  driven  to 
think  on  the  frailty  of  human  life  and  the 
worthwhileness  of  ideals.  The  church  that 
is  wise  will  offer  its  resources  to  4;he  nation. 
And  it  will  find  that  by  giving  itself  in 
service  it  will  receive  in  return  increased  life. 
Will  the  churches  of  America  dare  offer  all 
of  thdr  resources  in  this  cause  of  human 
ityf  Will  they  dare  to  practise  what  they 
preach  f 


COMMENT  AND  OUTLOOK 

By  Our  London  Cobrespondent 


Light  Upon  a  Predeatinarian  Text 
One  of  the  strongest  supports  of  predesti- 
narian  doctrine  in  the  New  Testament  bids 
fair  to  vanish  under  the  scholarly  investiga- 
tion of  Dr.  Bendel  Harris.  The  text  in  quc^ 
tion  is  1  Peter  2:6-8,  especially  the  last 
clause,  "Whereunto  also  they  (i.e.,  those 
who,  •being  disobedient,  stumbled  at  the 
word)  were  appointed."  In  working  on  the 
subject  of  early  Christian  testimonies,  Dr. 
Harris — whom,  by  the  way,  we  heartily  con- 
gratulate upon  his  narrow  escape  from  sub- 
mariite  murder  and  restoration  to  health 
after  a  terrible  experience — ^has  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  a  collection  of  quotations 
from  the  Old  Testament  for  the  purpose  of 
controversy  with  Jews  was  in  existence  as 
early  as  the  time  of  St.  Paul  and  8t.  Peter. 
This  collection,  which  he  calls  the  primitive 
Book  of  Testimonials,  contained  certain  pas- 
sages, especially  from  the  Psalms  and  the 
prophets,  that  could  be  •shown  to  refer  to 
Christ.  Dr.  Harris  believes  that  the  exis- 
tence of  this  book  accounts,  inter  alia,  for 
the  fact  that  the  same  two  passages  which 
are  quoted  from  Isaiah  by  St.  Peter  are  also 
quoted  by  St.  Paul  in  Bom.  9:32-33,  and 


that  the  order  and  language  are  almost  iden- 
tical, the  latter  entirely  unlike  the  language 
of  the  Septuagint.  What  more  likely  than 
that  both  were  quoted  from  the  primitive 
Book  of  Testimonies  f  But  further,  in  the 
course  of  his  study  of  the  Book  of  Testi- 
monies, Dr.  Harris  turned  to  the  Epistle  of 
Barnabas  and  there  found  the  same  passage 
quoted  in  the  same  way,  but  with  this  impor- 
tant change — that  the  words  which  St.  Peter 
applies  to  unbelievers  are,  in  the  Epistle  of 
St.  Barnabas,  made  to  refer  to  Christ — 
"Whereunto  he  (not  Hhey')  was  appointed." 
Dr.  Harris  thinks  this  disposes  of  the  pre- 
destinarian  trend  of  the  passage^  and  the 
conclusion  seems  reasonable. 

Our  Lord's  Genealogy  in  St  Matthew 

While  it  is  probable  that  those  scholars 
are  right  who  protest  against  the  over- 
emphasis upon  the  Jewish  contribution  to 
Christianity,  and  while  attempts  to  inter- 
pret the  life  and  work  of  Jesus  by  exclusive 
reference  to  contemporary  Judaism  resolve 
themselves  into  little  more  than  essays  in 
antiquarian  research,  leaving  the  inwardness 
of  the  subject  untouched,  it  remains  true 
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that  there  is  much  in  the  New  Testament 
that  demands  at  least  some  knowledge  of 
rabbinie  literature  for  its  elucidation. 
Among  Christian  scholars  few,  if  any,  pos- 
sess that  knowledge  in  so  great  a  measure 
as  Canon  Lukyn  Williams,  whose  recent 
Warburton  Lectures  on  St.  Matthew's  gospel 
have  been  published  under  the  title  of  The 
Hebrew-Christian  Messiah.  In  them  he  uses 
his  peculiarly  intimate  knowledge  of  Jewish 
thought  to  elucidate  passages  which  the 
ordinary  reader  tends  to  pass  by  as  insignifi- 
cant. His  comment  upon  the  genealogy  in 
Matthew's  gospel  reveals  the  curious  and 
meticulated  symbolism  of  the  Jewish  mind. 
Why,  he  asks,  did  Matthew  begin  his  gene- 
alogy with  the  words,  ''The  book  of  the 
generation  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  son  of  David, 
the  son  of  Abraham,"  and  proceed  to  give 
the  genealogy  in  three  divisions  of  fourteen 
names  eachf  Simply  because  it  was  in- 
tended for  Jewish-Christian  readers,  and  to 
such  the  name  of  David  would  naturally  sug- 
gest that  God's  promises  to  David  have  not 
failed.  Further,  the  name  of  David  has,  in 
Hebrew,  three  letters,  and  the  numerical 
value  of  these  three  letters  is  fourteen. 
Hence  Matthew  arranges  his  matter  in  three 
divisions  of  fourteen  names  each — a  proce- 
dure which  seems  not  a  little  puerile  to  the 
average  Western  mind,  but  is  of  far-reach- 
ing spiritual  suggestion  to  the  mystical  soul 
of  the  East. 

The  Rediscovery  of  Jesus 

It  is  not  often  that  a  minister  speaks  out 
so  frankly  on  the  subject  of  his  spiritual 
pilgrimage,  and  notably  his  discovery  of 
Jesus,  years  after  he  was  supposed  to  "  know 
idl  about  him,"  as  does  an  English  Meth- 
odist, the  Bev.  J.  A.  Findlay,  in  the  course 
of  an  interview  in  The  Methodist  Eecorder 
(London).  Borne  years  ago  Mr.  Findlay 
found  himself  losing  contact  with  ultimate 
reality.  His  prayer^life  became  unreal  and 
this  reacted  upon  his  preaching.  Then, 
through  the  influence  of  Dr.  Bendel  Harris, 
he  gave  all  his  spare  time  to  poring  over 
the  first  three  gospels,  illuminating  them 
from  -St.  Paul  and  the  Old  Testament,  but 
leaving  the  Fourth  Gospel  on  one  side,  until, 
as  he  phrases  it,  he  had  ''staked  off  a  claim 
of  his  own."  The  result  was  a  rediscovery 
of  Jesus  which  revolutionized  him.  Up  till 
then  he  had  tried  to  cudgel  himself  into 
prayer   or    striven    to   reproduce   his   first 


glowing  impression  of  the  reality  of  Jesus 
Christ.  "But  now,"  he  says  frankly,  "I 
simply  begin  to  think  about  Jesus,  and  then 
at  once  God  becomes  real  to  me  and  I  can 
begin  anywhere.  My  mind  is  packed  with 
suggestions.  I  can  lay  bold  of  any  of  these 
and  fall  naturally  into  prayer."  The  trou- 
ble with  most  readers  of  the  gospels  is,  he 
thinks,  the  overfamiliarity  which  leads  them 
to  elide  over  verses  and  chapters  which  do 
not  appeal  «to  them,  jumping  from  one  well- 
known  and  comforting  text  to  another. 
Such  a  habit  is  encouraged  by  the  present 
fashion  of  topical  preaching,  concerning 
which  Mr.  Findlay  has  some  severe  things 
to  say.  He  believes  that  to  use  the  words 
of  Jesus  as  "pegs"  to  hang  our  own 
thoughts  on  is  fundamentally  irreverent. 
"We  have  'patronized'  Jesus,"  he  declares. 
"Under  the  shadow  of  his  great  name  we 
have  'eaten  and  drunk,'  but  our  food  and 
drink  have  not  always  been  his  'flesh  and 
blood,'  but  our  own  notions,  made  palatable 
by  a  vague  Christian  flavor."  He  has  little 
respect  for  the  average  conventional  reader 
of  the  gosi>els  who,  he  avers,  could  not  give 
as  clear  an  account  of  the  "plot"  of  St. 
Mark  (that  most  dramatic  of  gospels)  as 
he  could  of  the  last  novel  read. 

The  Religious  Outlook  in  China 

Nowhere  has  history  been  made  so  rapidly 
within  the  last  few  years  as  in  China.  A 
missionary  on  furlough,  when  asked  about 
China  recently,  said  that  it  was  three 
months  since  he  had  left  the  country,  so  he 
really  could  not  be  expected  to  know  how 
-things  were  going.  A  special  correspondent 
of  The  Sunday  at  Home  (London)  sonnds  a 
timely  note  of  warning  to  the  optimist  who 
imagines  that  the  official  patronage  of  Chris- 
tianity means  the  triumph  of  Christian  mis- 
sions in  China.  He  points  out  that  this  tide 
of  favor  is  very  largely  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  official  mind  identifies  Christianity  with 
Western  strength  and  progress.  "Let  us," 
he  says,  "accept  this  official  friendliness 
toward  missions  and  missionaries  as  a 
grateful  fact,  but  remember  that  the  official 
recognition  of  Christianity  is  far  from  being 
the  missionary  objective.  Christianity  is 
greater  in  its  abnegation  than  its  pride.  Its 
rarest  victory  in  China  was  won,  not  when 
the  new  republic  asked  for  the  intercession 
of  the  Christian  world,  but  when  185  mis- 
sionaries perished   in   the  Boxer  uprising. 
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Their  fortitnde,  followed  as  it  was  by  the 
refusal  of  the  missionary  societies  to  accept 
compensation,  imprest  the  Chinese  mind 
as  no  gunboats  in  the  Yellow  Sea  could  have 
done."  Such  a  reminder  is  sorely  needed. 
These  are  the  days  of  imperialism ,  and  in 
speaking  of  spiritual  empire  we  sometimes 
forget  that  it  is  won  not  by  conquest,  but  by 
sacrifice,  that  the  cross  and  not  the  scepter 
is  its  sjmboL 

The  Religious  Future  of  Russia 
"Wihile  the  leading  minds  of  Bussia  are 
concerned  with  their  country's  deliverance 
from    the    fetters    of    political    despotism, 
many   thou^tful   onlookers   are  wondering 
what  the  great  political  revolution  is  going 
to  do  for  the  spiritual  life  of  Bussia.    That 
a  spiritual  awakening  will  follow  the  politi- 
cal one  is  certain,  provided  the  democratic 
leaders  remain  loyal  to  their  highest  ideals. 
In  an  interesting  article  the  late  Berlin  cor- 
respondent of  The  Christian  World  (London) 
reminds  us  of  the  enormous  sale  of  Bibles  in 
Bussia,  as  witnessed  by  the  reports  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  and  re- 
calls a  conversation  with  Tolstoy  in  the  year 
of  the  great  Bussian  famine,  in  which  the 
great  writer  told  him  that  while  the  Bussian 
peasant  was  a  man  of  few  book's,  th^re  was 
one  he  never  wearied  of  turning  to  —  the 
Psalms  of  David.    "  Millions  of  us,"  he  said, 
"  read  these  psalms  every  night  in  our  little 
vOlages.    They  are  read  by  the  fisher  folk 
on  the  White  Sea,  by  the  wheat-grower  in 
the  Ukraine,  in  the  Urals,  in  far  Siberia. 
That  is  what  our  muzhik  reads."    The  writer 
of  the  article  can  not  conceive  of  a  political 
without   a  religious   revival   in   a   country 
where  polities  and  religion  were  never  sepa- 
rated.   And,  indeed,  it  is  significant  that  a 
distinguided  Bussian  lecturer  upon  spiritual 
problems,    Prince    Trubetzkoi,    refused    to 
eliminate  political  considerations  from  his 
lectures,  declaring  that  for  Bussia  there  was 
no  clear  line  of  demarcation  between  spiri- 
tual and  political  questions.     The  demand 
for  literature  other  than  the  Bible  is  in- 
creasing, one  of  the  books  most  often  asked 
for  being  Professor  Drummond's  The  Ideal 
Life.     A    religious    movement   among   the 
Orthodox     clergy     themselves     is     rapidly 
spreading,  and  not  a  few  high  ecclesiastical 
dignitaries — ^including  a  most  notable  man. 
Bishop    Andreas    of    Ufa — ^belong    to    the 
"Priest    Benewers,"    as    tiiey    are    called. 


There  is  a  revival  of  preaching,  and  eager 
spirits — Orthodox  as  well  as  "sectarian" — 
love  to  meet  in  one  another's  houses,  listen 
to  a  great  preacher,  and  sing  gospel 
hymns  to  tunes  familiar  to  English-speaking 
Christians. 


Dr.  Fort  Newton   Begins   His   London 
Ministry 

Once  more  the  City  Temple  is  on  the 
threshold  of  a  new  ministry.  An  immense 
congregation  gathered  to  welcome  Dr.  Port 
Newton  on  his  first  Sunday  as  successor  to 
the  illustrious  Joseph  Parker  and  B.  J. 
Campbell.  The  association  of  America  with 
Britain  in  a  common  cause  lent  an  added 
interest  to  a  solemn  occasion,  and  it  was 
with  a  thrill  of  genuine  feeling  that  the  peo- 
ple noted  the  Stars  and  Stripes  side  by  side 
with  the  Union  Jack  at  the  back  of  the  pul- 
pit, and  listened  to  the  preacher's  introduc- 
tory statement,  in  which  he  spoke  of  the  two 
mighty  peoples  now  one  not  only  in  heart 
and  aims  and  ideals,  but  in  arms,  fighting 
together  that  liberty,  justice,  and  mercy  may 
not  perish  from  the  earth.  The  services 
were  well  reported  in  the  daily  press,  one  of 
the  most  interesting  impressions  appearing 
in  the  Manchester  Guardian,  whose  corre- 
spondent predicts  that  while  Dr.  Newton 
possesses  neither  the  weight  and  inspiration 
of  Parker  nor  the  iridescent  brilliance  of 
Campbell,  he  has  qualities  which  will  make 
him  a  worthy  successor  of  both.  He 
shrewdly  guesses  that  the  resumption  of  the 
famous  Thursday  morning  service  may  prove 
the  severest  test  Dr.  Newton  has  ever  im- 
posed upon  himself.  Few  preachers,  how- 
ever excellent,  have  the  staying  power  to 
make  such  a  service  a  success.  Few  have 
the  gift  of  speaking  ad  derum — a  most  im- 
portant consideration,  as  the  "niursday  morn- 
ing audiences  will  always  be  largely  com- 
posed of  ministers.  He  thinks  that  Dr.  New- 
ton's ministry  is  likely  to  develop  in  the 
direction  of  national  and  public  questions, 
and  that  his  genius  may  lie  in  the  direction 
of  a  strong  Sunday  afternoon  men's  meeting. 
In  connection  with  the  official  visit  of  tiie 
Lord  Mayor  and  Sheriffs  of  the  City  of  Lon- 
don at  a  recent  Sunday  evening  service,  it  is 
interesting  to  recall  that  the  fine  marble  pul- 
pit, inlaid  with  colored  marble,  was  the  gift 
of  the  City  Corporation  —  a  token  of  the 
cil^'e  esteem  for  Dr.  Parker. 
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OuB  national  forces  are  now  at  sea  and  in  blood-drenched  France, 
grappling  with  a  mighty  military  power  with  which  our  pacific  democracy  has 
found  impossible  to  live  at  peace.  Our  President  and  Congress 
Our  Pulpits'  have  summoned  us  with  all  our  energy  and  resources  to  put 
Urgent  Duty  that  power  under  permanent  bonds  to  keep  the  peace  and 
respect  the  sacred  rights  of  humanity.  The  Federal  Council 
of  the  Churches  of  Christ  has  caUed  the  churches  one  and  aU  to  rise  to  that 
summons  with  a  religious  consecration  of  their  utmost  power  to  that  end,  that 
"we  may  rebuild  the  commonwealth  of  mankind  and  make  the  kingdoms  of 
the  world  the  kingdoms  of  the  Christ.*^ 

The  Council's  message  and  the  special  duties  it  urged  were  presented  in 
the  July  issue  of  this  Review  with  editorial  comments  on  "The  National  Duty 
of  the  Church.''  In  its  June  issue  "The  Pulpit's  Duty  in  the  Present  Crisis" 
was  briefly  urged  in  its  leading  lines.  There  are  signs  that  it  has  not  yet  been 
adequately  apprehended.   We  must  urge  it  again  with  suggestions  old  and  new. 

The  Church  of  Christ  is  divinely  commissioned  to  the  moral  and  re- 
ligious leadership  of  the  world.  To  its  ministers,  "ambassadors  for  Christ" 
entrusted  with  his  gospel,  it  looks  as  its  divinely  commissioned  leaders. 
Faithless  to  its  commission  is  the  local  church  that  abdicates  leadership  of  its 
small  bit  of  the  world.  Faithless  ateo  the  minister  who  fails  to  "Btir  into 
flame  the  gift  of  God  that  is  in  him"  (2  Tim.  1 :6  R.  V.  margin)  for  leadership 
of  his  church  to  its  duty. 

"  Now  there  are  diversities  of  gifts,  but  the  same  Spirit,"  said  Paul.  In 
Jesus's  parable  one  was  given  five  talents,  one  two,  another  one,  but  the  same 
fidelity  was  required  of  all.  Most  of  us  are  in  the  one-talent  class.  These, 
like  the  faithless  servant  in  the  parable,  are  prone  to  neglect  their  talent. 
What  such  can  do  William  Carey,  a  shoemaker,  showed  in  1792.  He  got  to- 
gether a  little  group  which  initiated  the  foreign  missionary  enterprises  of 
Protestant  Christendom. 

The  gift  of  one-talent  folk  is  not  the  same  in  all.  Yoking  together  the 
differently  gifted  makes  up  a  strong  team.  Has  the  one-talent  minister  thought 
of  that  t  Let  him  send  to  the  United  Stat€?s  Department  of  Agriculture  for  its 
"Appeal  to  Women"  to  help  stop  the  enormous  waste  in  our  20,000,000 
families  during  a  war  that  will  strain  our  resources  to  the  utmost.  Patriotic 
at  any  time,  it  is  now  preeminently  a  religious  duty.  Fresh  point  to  this  has 
lately  been  given. 

"Neither  shalt  thou  stand  idly  by  the  blood  of  thy  neighbor"  (Lev. 
19:16).  The  Jewish  scholars  who  have  just  published  a  new  version  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  substitute  "idly  by"  for  our  version,  "stand  against," 
saying  that  we  "miss  the  Hebrew  idiom."  They  speak  with  recognized 
authority.  In  the  next  verse  but  one  that  commandment  is  repeated  in  positive 
form  with  divine  authority:  "  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.  I  am 
the  LoRD.^^ 

How  else  can  needless  bloodshed  among  our  countrymen  and  country- 
women be  prevented  except  by  not  standing  "idly  by,"  but  contributing  every 
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one  his  utmost  to  reenforoe  them  and  their  Allies  with  all  the  supplies  needed 
to  end  the  war  with  victory  at  the  soonest?  American  cardinals  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  eminent  Protestant  ministers  throughout  the  land,  prominent  pacifists 
who,  with  our  peace-loving  President,  did  their  best  to  keep  us  out  of  the  red 
vortex,  are  now  urging  loyal  citizens  to  bestir  themselves  with  all  their  might 
for  a  speedy  death-blow  to  the  outlaw  that  haa  for  three  years  been  terrorizing 
mankind. 

Can  any  minister  or  layman  deserve  the  name  of  patriot  and  Christian 
f^ho  now  stands  idly  by  the  blood  of  his  countrymen  t 


At  the  present  time,  under  the  stimulus  of  war,  numerous  men  and  women 
are  engaging  in  gardening  and  farming  with  unwcmted  energy  and  heartiness. 

For  the  most  part  this  adventure  is  motivated  by 

Spiritual  InterrelatioiiS    financial  economy,  social  example,   or  patriotism. 

of  Mind  and  Musde      Few,  probably,  see  the  deeper  meaning  of  what  they 

are  doing  for  themselves  and  for  society.  And  yet, 
far  the  most  important  result  of  €tll  this  gardening  and  farming  is  the  modi- 
fication of  mental  states  through  the  exercise  of  muscle.  One  of  the  nrost  fun- 
damental conceptions  of  modem  psychology,  derived  from  our  better  under- 
standing of  the  human  brain,  is  that  the  mind,  under  its  various  aspects  of 
sensation,  feeling,  intellect,  and  volition,  is  conditioned  very  largely  by  motor 
activities.  The  brain,  in  the  animal  series  from  the  lowest  fishes  up  to  man 
himself,  has  developed  parallel  with  the  increased  complexity  of  movements. 
The  major  difference  between  man  and  the  animals  beneath  him  lies  in  the  fact 
that  he  has  hands  and  can  use  them  skilfully.  Upon  his  hands  depends  man's 
superiority  not  only  to  other  animals  but  to  his  fellow  men.  It  is  literally 
true,  neurologically  and  psychologically,  that  nature's  aristocracy,  funda- 
mentally, are  the  men  and  women  with  skilful  hands.  Anything,  therefore, 
that  creates  a  greater  interest  in  such  a  diverse  and  healthful  form  of  hand- 
work as  gardening  and  farming  is  in  harmony  with  the  greatest  demands  of 
the  higher  life  of  man.  These  sedentary  men  and  women  throughout  our 
civilization  who,  in  the  various  cramped  and  perverted  occupations  of  urban 
life,  have  been  living  upon' the  stored-up  muscle  and  intelligence  derived  from 
a  manually  skilful  ancestry  are  merely  going  back  to  the  original  sources  of 
their  power  when  they  begin  to  exercise  their  muscles.  There  is  the  possibility, 
indeed  the  certainty,  that  with  such  exercise  of  muscles  they  may  not  only  re- 
create devitalized  organic  tissues,  but  restore  i;he  freshness  and  potency  of 
spirit  that  are  too  often  lacking  where  the  mind  attempts  to  work  out  the 
destinies  of  life  without  the  aid  of  theliand. 

But  it  is  not  only  through  the  organic  and  subconscious*  amelioration  of 
spirit  that  muscular  exercise  will  improve  us.  When  we  are  working  at  the 
things  that  are  involved  in  gardening  and  farming,  we  see,  hear,  touch,  smell, 
and  dwell  upon,  more  or  less  intelligently,  the  manifestations  of  nature's  forces. 
Sometimes  the  usefulness  of  things,  sometimes  their  beauty,  And  always  their 
abounding  interest  are  present  to  the  alert  and  creative  mind.  Nothing  is 
more  rationalizing  and  sanifying  for  the  human  spirit  Ihan  to  be  brought  into 
conscious  relationship  with  the  great  primary  forces  of  nature.  Those  who 
can  help  the  forces  of  nature  toward  a  more  complete  expression  of  their 
powers  have  not  only  created  life  but  have  also  created  a  larger  soul  for 
themselves. 
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Christ  bids  ns  pray  for  our  daily  bread,  but  in  so  far  as  we  fail  to  work 

for  it  we  fail  to  get  it.    Every  good  thing  prayed  for  is  marked  with  its  price 

in  effective  labor.    Laborare  est  orare — ^**To  labor  is  to 

The  Answerers      pray  ^' :  doing  is  an  efficient  part  of  prayer.    What,  then, 

oi  Prayer  is  God^s  part  in  answering  prayer  that  we  seem  to  be 

answering  ourselves? 

We  discover  it  by  asking  another  question.  Whose  is  the  power  employed 
in  working  for  what  we  pray  fort  "There  is  no  power  but  of  Qod.'^  His  the 
power,  "deep-seated  in  our  mystic  frame,"  which  keeps  the  heart  involuntarily 
beating  from  birth  till  death.  In  all  voluntary  effort,  whether  of  muscle  or  of 
mind,  our  part  is  merely  to  turn  on  the  current  of  the  power  not  our  own,  but 
his  "in  whom  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being,"  fais  whose  infinite  and 
eternal  energy  generates  all  movement  throughout  his  universe,  whether  of 
stars  or  of  snails.  Our  effective  share  in  the  result,  small  as  it  is,  but  indis- 
pensable, is  simply  the  will  to  use  the  power  of  Gtod  within  us  to  will  and  work 
with  him.  Would  we  then  have  him  answer  our  prayers t  "Stir  into  flame 
the  gift  of  God  which  is  in  thee"  (2  Tim.  1:8  E.  V.  margin).  Accordingly, 
Cardinal  Newman  wrote  that  we  should  think  of  prayer  as  an  evocation  of  the 
immanent  God  rather  than  as  an  invocation  of  transcendent  Deity — a  calling 
up  of  God  from  within,  instead  of  calling  him  down  from  on  high. 

The  Church  has  been  praying  for  nineteen  centuries.  However  much  has 
come  of  it,  how  little  in  comparison  with  what  might  have  been  but  for  the 
general  failure  to  grasp  the  fundamental  truth  of  man^s  necessary  copartner- 
ship with  God  in'  answering  prayer.  Failing  of  this,  prayer  lacks  the  spirit 
of  life  and  reality;  it  degenerates  into  forms  of  holy  words  as  futile  as  the 
incantations  of  a  magician.  Alas  for  the  derision  and  scoffing  the  praying 
Church  has  thus  provoked !  How  long  ere  Christian  people  will  leacm  to  do 
their  part  in  answering  their  prayer  that  God's  will  may  be  done  on  earth  by 
putting  to  work  for  it  the  power  of  the  answering  God  within  themselves  t 
And  how  pertinent  this  is  to  the  present  conflict. 


Among  the  many  questions  which  the  war  will  bring  to  the  front  for  dis- 
cussion and  possible  settlement  in  a  way  not  hitherto  experienced  will  be  that 

of  flnding  how  we  can,  as  nations,  live  together  without 

Finding  Our  Place     resort  to  sword  and  shell.    In  the  past  we  have  lived,  as 

intheWcvld  individuals  and  as  groups,  far  too  much  to  ourselves. 

We  have  been  so  much  concerned  with  our  own  advance- 
ment and  welfare  that  we  have  forgotten  the  Christian  conception  of  neigh- 
borliness.  Our  aloofness  and  our  attitude  toward  other  peoples  throughout 
the  world  have  not  made  for  the  well-being  of  the  whole.  Now  we  are  com- 
mencing to  find  ourselves,  we  have  caught  the  vision  at  last  that  we  are  more 
than  a  nation.  We  belong  to  the  world  and  must  take  our  place  in  world- 
affairs.  Isolation,  detachment  breeds  rivalry,  strife,  and  bloodshed ;  partici- 
pation in  the  world^s  work  is  our  privilege  and  mission,  and  when  entered  into 
whole-heartedly  and  intelligently  must  make  for  universal  well-being. 


A  LIST  of  the  new  topics  for  our  department  of  Social  Christianity,  for  the  year  begin- 
ning with  October,  will  be  found  in  the  advertising  auction  of  tiiie  number. 
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Our  readers  will  share  with  us  the  feeling  that  in  the  death  of  Dr.  James 
Denny,  principal  of  the  United  Free  Church  College,  Glasgow,  and  for  many 
years  professor  of  New  Testament  language,  literature,  and  theology,  the  world 
of  religion  and  theology  has  lost  one  of  its  ripest  and  most  trusted  scholars. 

The  news  of  his  death  came  to  us  with  something  of  a  shock,  for  when 
the  writer  of  this  brief  note  heard  him  preach  last  summer  in  Scotland  and 
afterward  exchanged  greetings  with  him,  there  was  no  indication  of  failing 
health. 

We  recall  with  pleasure  his  edifying  contributions  to  The  Review.  For 
three  years  he  wrote  the  monthly  articles  on  the  International  Sunday-school 
lesson  topics,  and  we  can  not  remember  a  single  instance  when  his  contributions 
failed  to  reach  us  in  time  for  publication. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  have  Volume  Sixty-five  of  The  Review  will  find 
on  page  230  a  sermon  by  Professor  Denney  on  "Immortality,^^  in  which  he 
says: 

''Only  one  life  has  ever  won  ^e  victory  over  death:  only  one  kind  of  life  ever  can  win 
it — ^that  kind  which  wafl  in  him,  which  is  in  him,  which  he  shares  with  all  whom  faith  makes 
one  with  him.  That  is  our  hope,  to  be  really  members  of  Christ,  living  with  a  life  which 
comes  from  God  and  has  already  vanquished  death.  €K>d  has  given  to  us  eternal  life,  and 
this  life  is  in  his  Son.    Can  death  touch  that  lifef    Never." 

James  Denney  had  this  life  in  great  measure:  could  anything  more  be 
said  of  any  mant 
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Jane   6. — Sixteen  German   air-planet  raid   Bisex  pionagre  bill,  thus  completiner  leeralliins  of  pot- 

and  Kent*  killing  two  and  injaring  twenty-nine.  sible  embargo  measures.     British  troops  occupy 

Four  of  the  planes  were  destroyed   and  four  flrst-line   (German  trenches  on  seven-mile  front 

others    driven    down.      American    Begistration  near  the  Lys.                                                            * 

Day   (J«ne6th)--nearly  ten  minion  names  re-  17.— German  Zeppelin  is  destroyed  in  a  raid  on 

corded  as  basis  for  draft.     In  counter-attacks  England, 

on  the  Carso.  near  Jamiano,  the  Austrlans  claim  ^^      T«.iUn«  «.,«^«.«  .«r.«ut.%n.  «•  -ut^^*^  /w«;i>.*. 

prisoners.  27. — ^Austrians  recapture,   with  1,800  prisoners, 

8. — General  Pershlns  and  staff  reach  London.  positions    taken    by    Italians    in    the    Trentino. 

10.— Italians  make  new  advance  northwest,  east.  S'SSJnIl '^•^^^^  **'  •"*^'*  **'  American  troops 

and  southeast  of  Trent.  «L      « ??:      .                          ^    ^ 

1 1  ..n«4Aiaii  »iin*nM  mti^  «#  4^^sM^  ^4K  ...-^^  28. — ^British  advance  on  two-mfle  front  to  Avion. 

i;^  «il?M!£R!i     "•  ^  trenches  with  seven  ^^^in  a  mile  of  center  of  Lens.     Disembark- 

^o      «".!?  V     !^  "«n*  o'  "«econd  contingent"  of  American  troops 

12. — ^British  advance  on  two-mile  front  near  Mes-  in  France. 

^L^^hn™*!!?''^*'  ^"*^'*  ™'  "^"•*^*  J-ly  l.-RussUns  open  ^nsive  at  points  along 

^^  andlnjuree  487.  200  miles  east  of  Xemberg,  where  in  two  days 

16.~-Liberty  Loan  in  America  largely  oversnb-  they  take  over  18,000  prisoners;  they  also  renew 

scribed.      President   signs   war-budget   and   es-  activities  on  the  Oancasian  front. 


>  We  win  continue  this  digest  until  the  end  of  the  war. 


The  October  issue  of  Thi  Rivibw  will  contain  a  number  of  notable  articles  on  various  aspects 
of  Luther's  life  and  work. 
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PULPIT  BIBLE  READING' 

The  Bey.  Fbanklin  J.  Byer^  Chicago,  111. 


Thb  opportimity  that  pulpit  Bible  read- 
ing offers  is  often  sadly  neglected.  It  may 
and  should  be  made  one  of  the  most  im- 
pressive and  helpful  features  of  the  church 
service.  Careful  thought  should  be  taken 
to  make  the  selection  of  the  Scripture  ap- 
propriate to  the  rest  of  the  service,  having 
in  mind  the  results  to  be  attained.  Then 
the  rendition  should  be  as  carefully  pre- 
pared for  effectiveness  as  the  sermon  it- 
self. Being  the  direct  message  from  God's 
open  book,  it  is  even  more  important  than 
what  the  preacher  may  say.  And  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  minister  should  not  have 
as  good  attention  while  he  reads  the  Scrip- 
tures as  while  he  preaches.  The  reader 
should  bear  in  mind  that  he  has  as  strong 
a  relationship  with  the  audience  while  he 
reads  as  while  he  preaches,  remembering 
that  he  is  the  mouthpiece  for  a  great  mes- 
sage which  is  for  the  people,  and  reading  it 
as  unto  them.  Directness  will  thus  be  at- 
tained, which  is  an  important  factor  in  get- 
ting and  holding  attention. 

A  study  of  Jesus  and  his  reading  of  the 
Scriptures  reveals  the  character  of  his 
reading.  In  Luke  4:17  we  read  that  "  he 
opened  the  book  and  found  the  place  where 
it  is  written,"  &c.  This  shows  previous 
thought.  He  knew  which  Scripture  he 
wanted  for  the  occasion.  And  when  he 
had  read  and  closed  the  book,  Luke  tells 
us  that  '*  the  eyes  of  all  that  were  in  the 
synagog  were  fastened  on  him."  He  had 
not  only  given  it  thought  beforehand,  but 
realized  keenly  its  importance  at  the  time 
he  read.  The  gift  that  brings  such  results 
as  to  have  the  eyes  of  all  in  the  audience 
fastened  on  one  by  the  mere  reading  of 
the  Scriptures  may  well  be  earnestly 
coveted  and  sought.  Jesus  made  the  proph- 
et's message  ring  agaix^  with  life.  The 
truth  of  it  was  bom  again  in  his  great 
soul  and  came  forth  through  his  expres- 


sive power.  That  is  what  gript  his  audience, 
and  that  is  what  is  needed  to  grip  audiences 
to-day. 

The  first  requisite  for  good  reading  is  to 
have  the  author's  thought  well  .in  mind. 
This  may  require  careful  analysis  and  eze- 
getical  study  of  the  portion  to  be  read. 
Otherwise,  important  points  are  likely  to 
be  missed,  and  groups  of  ideas  may  not  get 
their  proper  expression  so  as  to  relate 
themselves  truly  with  one  another.  For  ex- 
ample, I  refer  to  the  instance  where  the 
rich  young  man,  yearning  for  eternal  life 
and  seeking  it  of  Jesus,  called  him  the 
good  teacher  (Mark  10:17).  Now  Jesus*s 
reply  is  frequently  read,  ""Why  callest 
thou  me  goodf"  {facing  the  phrase-accent 
upon  "  me,"  which  implies,  I  am  not  good. 
Jesus  never  thus  denied  his  own  goodness, 
for  he  himself  declared  his  equality  and 
oneness  with  the  Father.  What  he  evi- 
dently wanted  to  teach  the  yoimg  man  was 
that  if  he  recognized  him  as  good,  he  must 
admit  him  as  the  one  sent  of  God,  the 
Messiah,  and  that  he  was  accordingly 
given  a  call  to  follow.  So  he  simply  asked 
him  the  question,  "  Why  callest  thou  me 
good?"  placing  the  phrase  accent  upon 
''  good,"  as  much  as  to  say,  only  God  is 
good,  and  if  you  see  that  in  me  you  are 
right.  I  can  tell  you  how  to  obtain  eternal 
life. 

As  to  the  relative  importance  of  ideas  I 
refer,  for  example,  to  the  instance  in  Luke 
11:9  where  Jesus  said,  ''Ask  and  it  shall 
be  given  you."  This  passage  is  sometimes 
read  with  the  rising  inflection  upon 
"  ask."  The  rising  inflection  implies  an- 
ticipation. It  is  an  index  pointing  to  that 
which  is  ahead.  We  can  not  thus  impress 
our  hearers  as  we  should  with  the  impor- 
tance of  asking,  for  the  rising  inflection 
upon  "  ask "  makes  it  subjimetive  in 
sense.    But  it  really  is  imperative.    Hence 


^*'And  they  read  in  the  book,  in  the  lav  of  Ood  distinctly;  and  they  gave  the  sense,  bo  that  they 
understood  the  readings." — ^Neh.  8:8. 
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the  word  slionld  reeeive  the  falling  inflee- 
tion.  This  lends  weight  and  will  stress 
the  importance  of  asking. 

For  an  example  of  the  rising  inflection 
we  quote  from  Matthew  18:15:  "If  thy 
brother  sin  against  thee,  gO|  show  him  his 
fault/'  &c.  Here  the  anticipation  is 
directed  to  one's  duty  in  such  a  circum- 
stance, rather  than  to  the  party  sinned 
against  or  to  the  one  who  did  the  wrong. 
Hence  the  rising  inflection  comes  upon  the 
pronoun  ''  thee."  These  examples  show 
the  importance  of  expression  in  indicating 
the  relation  of  ideas  and  in  bringing  out 
coherence  and  unity  of  thought.  If  we  fail 
to  get  this  relation  we  misrepresent  the 
author's  thought. 

The  foregoing  examples  show  some  fun- 
damental principles  of  expression  that 
should  be  observed  in  the  reading  of  the 
Bible  from  the  pulpit.  But  no  less  neces- 
sary is  the  principle  of  adapting  one's 
style  of  reading  to  the  style  of  the  author. 
When  he  is  poetic,  the  reader  must  not  be 
prosy;  when  he  is  stirred,  the  reader  must 
not  be  calm;  when  he  is  descriptive,  the 
reader  must  not  be  scientific.  It  is  pos- 
sible, even  with  an  accurate  understanding 
of  his  thought,  to  fail  in  representing  his 
feelings.  We  must  not  only  express  his 
thought  by  proper  phrase-accent,  but  also 
his  feelings  through  proper  tone-color.  And 
this  is  possible  only  through  a  thorough 
appreciation  of  the  author's  situation, 
feelings,  and  purpose.  More  is  required 
than  mere  intellectual  knowledge  of  his 
thought.  Tone  is  the  language  of  the  soul, 
and  not  until  there  is  an  experience  within 
similar  to  the  author's  can  he  be  rightly 
interpreted  to  an  audience.  Without  that 
experience  the  rendition  will  be  devoid  of 
the  appropriate  tone-quality.  The  utter- 
ances of  the  inspired  writers  glow  not  only 
with  loftiness  of  thought,  but  also  with  the 
warmth  of  intense  feeling.  And  no  one 
has  the  moral  right  to  read  for  an  audi- 
ence the  glowing  messages  of  Isaiah,  or 
the  heart-searching  words  of  Jesus,  or  the 
stirring  discourses  of  Paul,  as  if  reading 
the  newspaper.  Mere  intellect  will  never 
appeal  to  the  heart.  It  must  be  nothing 
short  of  heart-quality  itself. 

Attention  must  not  be  given  to  the  tone 
of  voice  while  reading.  That  will  make 
the  tone  itself  the  object  of  attention  and 
the  reading  will  be  artificial.    The  intellect 


knows  too  little  to  determine  the  tone  of 
voice  through  which  the  soul-experience  is 
to  be  exprest.  The  part  the  intellect  has 
to  play  here  is  to  bring  the  organs  of 
speech  ui^der  such  training  and  control 
that  there  will  be  a  free  response  of  the 
physical  organs  to  the  demands  of  the 
soul.  And  when  these  organs  are  thus  free 
from  all  stricture  and  there  is  a  clear  un- 
derstanding  of  the  thought,  it  should  be 
meditated  upon,  "brooded"  over,  or  mused 
upon  imtil  the  "fire  bums."  This  will 
stimulate  the  imagination  and  arouse  true 
feeling.  An  author's  thought  and  feeling 
must  in  a  sense  be  bom  again  in  the 
human  soul  through  the  understanding  and 
the  imagination  while  he  reads,  before 
it  can  be  made  to  Uve.  Let  it  be  remem- 
bered that  God  speaks  through  the  per* 
sonality  of  his  messengers  as  well  as 
through  their  lips.  They  must  be  the  in- 
carnation of  what  the  page  represents— • 
literally  charged  with  its  meaning.  They 
must  be  moved  by  the  actual  spirit  of  the 
author  in  the  passage  read,  telling  it  with 
all  the  wonder  of  a  new  story.  Under  such 
conditions  the  experience  of  the  soul  will 
come  through  a  flow  of  tone  that  will 
reach  the  hearts  of  men.  Such  rendition 
of  the  inspired  message  from  the  open 
pages  of  the  Book,  and  such  a  yielding  to 
its  eloquence,  may  prove  a  large  factor  in 
moral  and  religious  education,  as  well  as 
spiritual  inspiration  in  the  assembly  of 
religious  worship. 


The  Essential  of  a  Good 
Sermon  * 

I  SOON  learned  what  I  regard  as  the  first 
essential  of  an  effective  sermon.  It  must 
be  an  address  to  a  congregation,  not  an 
essay  about  a  theme.  It  must  be  addrest 
primarily  not  to  the  intellect  but  to  the 
will,  and  in  this  respect  differs  from  a  lec- 
ture, which  is  addrest  primarily  not  to 
the  will  but  to  the  intellect.  It  is  like  a 
lawyer's  speech  to  a  jury,  not  like  a  pro- 
fessor's lecture  to  a  class.  The  minister 
should  never  ask  himself,  What  theme  in- 
terests met  but,  What  theme  will  profit  my 
congregation  f  He  should  be  able  to  an- 
swer to  himself  the  question,  What  do  I 
want  to  say  to  this  people  at  this  time  and 
why  do  I  want  to  say  itf    The  first  requi- 

^From  BMiinitc^nees,  by  lorman  Abbott,  I>J>. 
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site  of  a  good  sennoii,  therefore,  is  a  clearly 
defined  object;  and  this  object,  in  the 
preacher's  mind,  should  determine  his 
choice  of  a  subject.  When  this  simple  but 
fundamental  truth  first  dawned  upon  me  I 
was  humiliated  to  find  how  many  sermons 
I  was  preaching  without  a  well-defined  ob- 
ject. And  to  cure  this  defect  I  began  to 
write  down  in  mj  sermon  note-book  before 
the  theme  or  the  text  the  object  which  led 
me  to  select  both  of  them.  This  I  can  best 
illustrate  by  a  verbatim  quotation  from  my 
note-book.  I  take  almost  at  haphazard  ser- 
mons: 

Jime  23.  Object.  (1)  To  deepen  and 
spiritualize  the  conviction  of  moralists, 
e,g,,  •  •  •  (2)  comfort  and  inspire  over- 
conscientious  and  burdened  Christians, 
e,g,f  Matt.  6:19. 

Where  I  have  here  inserted  points  there 
were  in  my  note-book  the  names  or  initials 
of  certain  individuals  in  my  congregation 
as  types  of  the  kind  of  persons  I  wished 
to  influence. 

July  7.  Object  to  intensify  sense  of 
divine  presence  and  glory,  awe  of,  love 
for,  faith  in  him. 

Beading — ^Acts,  chap.  17,  Ps.  139;  teit — 
Jer.  23:24. 

Object.  To  denote  dearly  the  character- 
istics of  Christian,  i,e,,  Christ-like,  sor- 
row; both  as  a  comfort  for  those  that  are 
in  trouble  and  as  a  preparation  for  those  to 
whom  trouble  may  yet  come. 

Often  the  text  was  not  chosen  until  the 
sermon  was  prepared.  Occasionally  there 
was  no  text.  The  habit  thus  formed  has 
remained  with  me  throughout  my  life.  My 
method  of  preparation  for  any  sermon  or 
address  is  to  consider  what  I  want  to  ac- 
complish; next,  what  thoughts  and  what 
organization  of  those  thoughts  will  be  best 
fitted  to  accomplish  that  object;  and,  third- 
ly, in  arranging  those  thoughts  I  endeavor  to 
make  my  argument  cumulative,  not  merely 
logical,  so  that  the  last  thoughts  will  be 
not  merely  the  conclusion  but  the  climax 
of  the  thoughts  that  have  gone  before. 


War  and  the  Pulpit 

It  is  no  unimportant  part  of  the  func- 
tion of  the  pulpit  just  now  to  help  the 
people  to  adjust  thanselves  and  their  living 
to  the  strange  new  conditions  ^thrust  upon 


them  by  the  war.  There  are  many  things, 
many  customs  which  have  •crystallized  into 
habits,  and  habits  are  tenacious.  It  will  be 
difficult  to  break  away  from  them  and  far 
easier  to  let  life  run  on  in  the  line  of  least 
resistance.  And  yet  we  must  break  away 
from  some  things  which  under  other  con- 
ditions have  been  a  matter  of  course.  Wo 
have  been  flippant  and  frivolous,  running 
after  amusement  and  pleasure  almost  as  if 
those  things  were  the  chief  end  of  existence. 
We  have  been  extravagant  in  our  tastes  and 
lavish  in  our  expenditures.  We  have  been 
wasteful,  criminally  wasteful,  of  our  re- 
sources of  every  kind.  In  our  increasing 
plenty  we  have  seen  no  need  of  economy. 
And  suddenly  the  need  is  upon  us,  and  we 
are  bewildered  and  know  not  what  to  do. 
It  is  obvious  that  there  must  be  a  change. 
It  would  be  monstrous  to  go  on  in  the  same 
careless,  f rivolous,  thoughtless  way.  But 
how  to  make  that  change  is  not  so.  easy  to 
determine.  It  is  for  the  pulpit  to  help  us, 
not  as  an  authority  in  sociology  or  eco- 
nomics or  the  science  of  government,  but  as 
an  authority  in  things  pertaining  to  right- 
eousness; not  by  pedantic  attempts  at  peda- 
gogical leading,  nor  by  violent  invective 
against  existing  conditions,  but  by  the  sane 
and  sober  discussion  of  those  conditions  in 
the  light  of  their  possible  betterment,  the 
portrayal  of  the  nobler  quantities  of  self- 
restraint  and  self-denial,  and  the  holding  up 
of  ideals  of  a  citizenship-  as  patriotic  in  its 
manner  of  living  at  home  as  in  its  willing- 
ness to  die  on  the  battle-field.  The  persistent 
emphasis  of  these  things  from  the  more  than 
two  hundred  thousand  pulpits  of  this  country 
can  not  fail  to  be  a  force  of  incalculable 
service  at  this  juncture. — Watc^man-Ex- 
aminer. 

The  Spoken  Word 

All  efforts  made  to  correct  faulty  diction 
and  the  mispronunciation  of  words  deserve 
the  encouragement'  of  every  person  of  cul- 
ture. In  a  recently  published  Desk-Book  of 
25,000  Words  Frequently  Mispronounced, 
Dr.  Frank  H.  Vizetelly  points  out  that  there 
are  in  the  United  States  to-day  few  persons, 
if  there  are  any,  whose  pronunciation  accords 
strictly  with  the  usage  recorded  by  the  par- 
ticular dictionaries  which  they  accept  as 
authority. 

Just  as  the  correct  use  of  words  is  do- 
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pendent  on  a  knowledge  of  their  proper 
applieationy  so  correct  speech  is  dependent 
on  the  faculty  of  properly  reproducing 
sounds.  In  the  matter  of  intonation,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  emulate  the  example  of 
that  noble  Irishman  who  stood  on  the  streets 
of  London  with  mouth,  agape  trying  to 
catch  the  English  accent.  Those  who  wish 
to  speak  properly  must  avoid  that  mono- 
tone so  characteristic  of  the  greater  number 
of  the  inhabitants  of  our  Middle  Atlantis 
eeaboard.  Among  them  the  prevailing  prac- 
tise consists  of  trying  to  enunciate  with 
closed  teeth  or  of  emitting  nose-tones  at 
the  same  time  as  one  eidiales  through  the 
nostrils.  A  perfect  pronunciation  can  no 
more  be  obtained  by  closing  the  nares  when 
uttering  speech  than  it  can  be  obtained  by 
trying  to  breathe  through  the  mouth  and  to 
speak  at  one  and  the  same  time.  It  is  due 
to  these  defects  in  modes  of  utterance  that 
we  have  earned  for  ourselves  the  reputation 
of  being  a  nmmbling,  jumbling,  twanging, 
whanging,  whinnying  people  who  flirt  with 
their  vowels  and  shufQe  around  with  their 
consonants  untU  our  speech  has  become  a 
shiftless  and  limping  medium  for  express 
sion,  instead  of  being  the  outward  and  visi* 
ble  sign  of  an  inward  and  spiritual  har- 
mony. 

Altogether  we  pay  iar  too  little  attention 
to  articulation,  stress,  and  vocalization.  Our 
speech  is  untidy.  We  are  given  to  dropping 
the  g,  to  abusing  the  r,  to  maltreating  the  a, 
to  mouthing  the  o,  and  are  guilty  of  many 
other  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  toward 
oar  mother  tongue,  if  what  has  been  said 
of  us  by  others  and  by  us  of  ourselves  in 
the  new^apers  is  true.  On  the  one  hand, 
objection  is  made  to  the  prevalent  habit  of 
breaking  down  the  voweils  in  unaccented 
syllables  in  conversational  speech;  on  the 
other,  fault  is  found  with  some  of  us  for 
striving  to  attain  uniformity  of  vocalization 
with  other  English-speaking  peoples. 

Emerson  once  said  that  "the  sweetest 
music  is  not  in  the  oratorio,  but  in  the 
human  voice  when*  it  speaks  from  its  instant 
life  tones  of  tenderness,  truth,  and  cour- 
age." But  experience  has  taught  many  of 
OS  to  believe  that  Henry  Ward  Beecher 
was  right  when  he  said :  "  Some  people  crack 
their  tongues  as  a  driver  does  his  whip  until 
at  last  they  come  to  think  that  the  tongue 
meant  to  be  a  lash." 


Believing  that  it  lies  within  the  power 
of  every  thinking  man  and  woman  to  pre- 
serve our  speech,  in  all  the  flexibility  of  its 
tones.  Dr.  Vizetelly  urges  that  eternal  vigi- 
lance be  exercised  in  the  pulpit,  on  the  plat- 
form, in  the  schools,  and  in  the  home,  for 
that  is  the  price  that  must  be  paid  to  redeem 
us  as  a  people  from  the  charge  of  being  a 
careless,  slovenly  spoken,  race* 


The  Preacher  Overdoing  Things^ 

Failure  sometimes  results  from  the 
preacher  trying  to  do  too  much.  I  once  saw 
a  couple  of  pictures  that  made  me  do  a 
great  deal  of  thinking.  In  one  a  preacher 
had  his  church  on  his  back,  and  was  carry- 
ing the  whole  business.  In  the  other  all  his 
members  were  in  a  big  wagon,  and  he  was 
pulling  them  up  a  steep  hill. 

Things  like  that  ought  never  to  happen 
outside  of  books.  Once  I  spent  a  Sabbath 
with  a  preacher  of  this  kind.  He  was  the 
leader  ^of  the  choir,  president  of  the  young 
people's  society,  class  leader,  chief  usher, 
and  about  everything  else  there  was  to  bo. 
I  didn't  learn  whether  he  did  the  janitor's 
work  or  not.  I  did  learn,  however,  that  he 
did  about  all  the  talking  and  praying  in 
the  prayer-meeting,  and  that  his  church  was 
suffering  from  locomotor  ataxia,  brought  on 
through  lack  of  proper  exercise. 


Knowing  Where  to  Stop 

Mask  Twain  tells  of  a  preacher  who  was 
making  a  great  appeal  for  the  missionary 
cause. 

"At  the  end  of  ten  minutes,"  said  the  hu- 
morist, **  1  was  stirred  to  my  boot-heels,  and 
wanted  him  to  stop  vo  that  I  could  give 
twenty-five  dollars  before  my  heart  broke. 
But  he  kept  on,  and  in  ten  minutes  more  I 
began  to  find  my  feet  getting  cold,  and  I 
only  wanted  to  give  fifteen  dollars^  In  an« 
other  ten  minutes  I  only  wanted  to  give  five, 
but  he  didn't  stop  then,  and  when  the  col- 
lection was  finally  taken  I  stole  two  dollars 
out  of  the  basket." 

The  preacher  often  defeats  his  own  ends 
because  he  hasn't  Hie  tact  to  stop  quite  soon 
enough. 


»Prom   Point  and  Purpose   in  Preaching,   by 
E.  P.  Brown. 
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PROSPERITY  AND  DISCONTENT 


Does  prosperity  produce  happiness  or  dis- 
content f  The  old  idea  was  that  people  only 
needed  plenty  of  work  and  good  wages  and 
they  would  be  contented.  In  former  ages 
good  times  were  so  rare  that  when  they 
came  people  were  happy  and  gave  thanks 
unto  the  Lord.  Now  they  are  so  frequent 
that  nothing  will  satisfy  many  workingmen, 
and  those  with  socialistic  tendencies  are  com- 
pelled to  prophesy  more  prosperity  to  satisfy 
him.    What  are  the  facts  f 

Bince  November,  1914,  wage-increases  for 
5,700,000  workers  have  totaled  $300,000,000. 
These  greater  incomes  have  benefited  chiefly 
the  factory  workers  in  the  State  of  New 
York  and  New  Jersey.  There  is  more  em- 
ployment at  higher  wages  than  ever  before. 
In  New  York  State  there  are  25  per  cent, 
more  workers  employed  at  40  per  cent, 
higher  wages.  At  the  same  time  strikes 
have  increased  from  543  for  the  first  six 
months  in  1915  to  1,865  for  the  same  period 
in  1916.  The  workers  have  voluntarily  re- 
duced their  time  in  many  cases  to  four  or 
five  days  a  week.  The  higher  daily  wage 
thus  produces  on  an  average  only  the  former 
weekly  wage.  The  relations  between  em- 
ployer and  employees  are  worse  than  ever, 
not  because  the  former  are  averse  to  paying 
higher  wages,  but  because  these  do  not  se- 
cure faithful  service. 

The  situation  is  peculiar.  The  workers 
claim  more  pay  because  the  cost  of  living 
has  gone  up,  in  part  because  of  higher  cost 
of  production  due  to  higher  wages.     Yet 


their  earnings  are  voluntarily  reduced  be- 
cause of  fewer  working  days.  Some,  indeed, 
work  fuU  time  but  spend  the  larger  income 
on  purchases  of  no  permanent  value.  The 
saloons  are  prosperous,  and  in  spite  of  the 
increase  of  local  option  and  prohibition  ter- 
ritories the  national  drink  bill  is  rising. 
Possibly  this  feature  is  responsible  for  the 
temper  and  violence  displayed  in  many  re- 
cent strikes.  Men  have  been  killed  merely 
because  'they  wanted  to  take  the  work  which 
others  had  refused.  Are  we  to  conclude  that 
improvidence  and  disregard  of  the  welfare 
of  others  characterize  the  prosperous  laborer  t 

Meanwhile  corporations  are  planning  for 
the  future.  A  period  of  depression  may 
come,  and  they  are  preparing  to  meet  them 
by  laying  aside  a  portion  of  their  earnings. 
The  workingman  spends  as  fast  as  he  earns. 
The  difference  will  soon  tell. 

What  will  happen,  however,  when  we  have 
no  foresighted  corporations,  but  only  im- 
provident socialistic  communities  and  dis- 
contented altho  prosperous  laborers  f  The 
socialist  may  claim  that  higher  wages  will 
make  better  men;  but  the  facts  would  seem 
to  be  against  him.  If  the  worker  does  not 
save  now  while  he  has  a  chance,  will  he  do 
it  when  he  is  supposed  to  be  always  sure  of 
a  well-paid  job,  and  when  the  State  is  ex- 
pected  to  look  after  everybody!  If  he  vol- 
untarily reduces  his  earnings  now  when  he  is 
supposed  to  look  after  himself  and  family, 
will  he  increase  them  when  he  knows  that  the 
State  must  make  provision  for  himf       B. 


THE  FARMERS'  CHURCH  AN  ECONOMIC 
AND  SOCIAL  FORCE 


Bulletin  278  (January,  1917),  published 
by  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  contains*  an 
article  on  "The  Farmers'  Church  an  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Force/'  and  also  a  digest 
of  this  article,  which  we  give  below: 

Farmers  go  to  church  in  open  country 
churches  in  which  95  per  cent,  of  the  mem- 


bership are  from  farm  families;  in  hamlet 
churches  where  75  per  cent,  of  the  members 
are  from  the  farm;  in  village  churches 
where  50  per  cent,  of  the  members  are  from 
the  farm,  and  in  small  city  churches  where 
the  farm  membership  is  but  15  per  cent. 

Open  country  and  hamlet  churches  have 
the  best  chance  in  a  farm  population  that 
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is  not  shifting  about  from  place  to  place. 
A  large  compact  parish,  a  single  church  in 
the  parish^  and  a  regular  pastor  or  priest 
living  in  the  parish  are  social  conditions 
of  strong  countrj  and  hamlet  churches. 

Village  and  small  city  churches  give  to 
the  fanner  the  advantages  of  a  choice  be- 
tween two  or  more  types  of  religious  or- 
ganization. 

The  farmers'  chur<;)i  strengthens  the 
habits  of  familj  life  upon  which  successful 
farming'  depends.  The  pastor  or  priest  is 
an  adviser  upon  social  and  economic  matters 
of  importance. 

Agriculture  is  a  party  to  the  rural  church 
problem  for  the  reason  that  in  the  national 
struggle  to  unite  farmers  into  successful 
producing  and  business  groups  the  rural 
pariah  is  a  force  whose  puU  is  felt  bj  local 
agriculture. 

A  system  of  strong  rural  churches  having 


capable  pastors  living  in  the  parish  will 
unify  farmers  and  farming.   . 

A  joint  commission  from  the  national 
religious  bodies  could  formulate  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  to  reparlsh  the  rural  dis- 
tricts so  as  to  give  every  farm  family  a 
chance  to  belong  to  a  strong  church. 

Training-schools  for  countr/  pastors^  situ- 
ated at  the  State .  colleges  of  agriculture, 
would  give  pastors  enthusiasm  for  country 
life  and  a  knowledge  of  rural  problems, 
both  social  and  economic 

Some  examples  of  farmers' .  churches  in 
Wisconsin  show  how  churches  and  their 
religious  leaders  are  cooperating  with  a  pro- 
gressive agriculture  in  rural  social  develop- 
ment. 

The  story  of  a  country  pastor,  John  Fred- 
erick Oberlin,  who  spent  60  years  in  a  single 
parish  grappling  with  the  many  problems 
of  community  life. 
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July  29-Aug.  4 — An  Unfailing 
Shade 

(Ps.  121:5,6) 

It  is  not  here  said  that  the  Lord  provides 
a  shade,  but  that  he  is  our  shade.  He  him- 
self stands  between  us  and  wilting  winds 
or  blistering  sun.  This  is  a  common 
thought  in  Old  Testament  devotional  litera- 
ture. Elsewhere  it  is  said,  "  He  shall  cover 
thee  with  his  feathers,  and  under  his  wings 
shalt  thou  trust'';  the  implication  being  that 
as  the  arrow  of  the  hunter  can  not  reach 
the  defenseless  brood  that  have  taken  shel- 
ter under  the  wings  of  the  mother  bird, 
unless  it  first  pierces  her,  so  nothing  can 
harm  us  unless  it  first  strikes  through  God. 
With  his  presence  for  our  defense  we  are 
invulnerable  to  the  attacks  of  ever7  foe. 

Man  is  exposed  to  dangers  of  many 
kinds.  The  elements  war  against  him. 
From  their  baneful  effects  CTod  piK>tects  his 
own.  "  The  sun^  shall  not  smite  thee  by  day, 
nor  the  moon  by  night."  The  Jews  be- 
lieved in  the  malign  induence  of  the  heaven- 
ly bodies^  especially  of  the  moon^  whose 
deadly  work  is  put  in  under  the  cover  of 
night.  The  sun,  .too,  in  that  tropical  climate 
can  blight  as  well  as  bless.  From  all  the 
injurious    effects   of   sun    and   moon    the 


righteous  are  assumed  to  be  ex^npt.  Others 
may  suffer;  they  go  free. 

From  this  belief  in  divine  protection 
comes  a  sense  of  security.  The  soul  that 
believes  in  God's  special  guardianship  can 
enter  life's  darkest  places  saying,  **  I  will 
fear  no  evil,  for  thou  art  with  me."  In  the 
sultry  noonday  heat  he  can  sit  under  God's 
shadow  with  great  delight.  When  fainting 
in  his  desert  march  he  can-  find  in  him  "  the 
shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a  weary  land." 
Not  often  is  a  sign  of  outward  protection 
given;  generally  we  have  to  walk  by  faith 
rather  than  by  sight.  Our  divine  Protector 
is  invisible.  The  story  is  told  of  a  sparrow 
making  a  dash  at  a  butterfly  which  a  natu- 
ralist had  put  under  a?  glass  cover,  and"  fall- 
ing back  discomfited.  He  repeated  his  at- 
tack again  and  again,  with  the  same  result. 
Not  less  secure  than  the  butterfly  are  those 
who  have  the  presence  of  the  unseen  God 
for  their  protector. 

A  truth  may,  however,  be  pushed  too  far 
and  become  an  error.  Complete  immunity 
from  outward  evil  is  not  given  to  any. 
Nature  has  no  favorites.  "One  event  hap- 
peneth  to  all  alike."  Great  catastrophes, 
such  as  earthquakes,  floods,  and  fires,  in- 
volve all  in  a  common  doom.  Calamity  is 
not  always  an  evidence  of  special  wicked- 
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ness,  nor  the  absence  of  it  an  evidence  of 
special  virtue.  What  JeStts  says  about  the 
accident  of  the  falling  of  the  tower  of 
Siloam  shows  that  In  his  teaching  the  idea 
of  divine  protection  is  put  upon  a  higher 
plane.  The  deliverance  from  evil  for  which 
he  instructs  us  to  pray  is  deliverance  from 
moral  eviL  In  a  world  that  is  run  in  the 
interests  of  moral  ends  the  innocent  have 
often  to  suffer  with  the  guilty.  But  the 
evils  that  overwhelm  them  touch  the  body 
only;  and  while  they  hurt  they  can  not 
really  harm. 


Aug.  5-11 — The  Storm  on  the 
Lake 

(Matt.  8:23-27) 
The  miracle  of  the  stilling  of  the  sea, 
which  is  recorded  by  all  three  of  the  synop- 
tlstSy  sets  before  us  various  aspects  of  the 
wonderful  personality  of  Christ. 

I.  The  human  Christ.  Hia  disciples 
"took  hinr  as  he  was*' — ^weary  and  ex- 
hausted by  a  day  of  arduous  toil — and  hur- 
ried him  to  a  ship  that  they  might  bear  him 
away  from  the  maddening  crowd.  No 
sooner  did  he  embark  than  he  lay  down  In 
the  stenr  and  fell  into  a  sleep  so  peaceful 
and  profound  that  the  howling  of  the  storm 
failed  to  disturb  him.  A  beautiful  and 
tender  touch  to  the  picture  is  that  of  ^e 
sleeping  Jesus.  On  his  physical  side  he  was 
partaker  of  our  common  human  lot;  and 
because  of  that  he  can  sympathize  with  ns 
in  all  our  human  infirmities. 

II.  His  seeming  indifference.  The  danger 
of  the  disciples  was  real,  yet  Jesus  slept  on. 
The  little  boat  was  buffeted  by  the  storm, 
and  was  apparently  about  to  be  engulfed 
in  the  waves,  when  the  disciples  cried  out 
in  despair,  *'  Master,  Master,  carest  thou  not 
that  we  perish  f  "  How  greatly  they  mis- 
understood him  I  Indifferent  to  them  he 
could  not  be ;  and  of  that  they  ought  to  have 
been  well  assured.  The  presence  of  the 
Lord  in  the  ship  ought  to  have  been  suf- 
ficient to  drive  all  fear  away.  The  experi- 
ence of  the  past  ought  to  have  been  con- 
servative of  the  faith  of  the  present.  Now 
fear  had  come  in  because  faith  had  failed. 
Hence  the  rebuke:  "Why  are  ye  so  fearful, 
ye  of  little  faith!"  or,  as  Luke  puts  it, 
"  Where  is  your  faith  f  " 

Their  condition  of  mind  was  not  that  of 
blank  unbelief,  but  of  doubt.    Unbelief  is 


absence  of  faith,  whereas  in  doubt  there 
always  remains  an  ^ment  of  faith.  Their 
faith  oscillated;  it  moved  both  way%  from 
the  truth  and  toward  it,  finally  coming  out 
on  the  right  side. 

IIL  The  divine  Christ.  Awakened  bj 
their  importunate  cry  "he  arose  and  re- 
buked the  winds  and  the  sea;  and  there  was 
a  great  calm,"  and,  as  Bengel  remarks,  *'  He 
calmed  the  minds  of  his  disdpies  first,  and 
then  tiw  sea."  The  statement  that  he  "re- 
buked "  the  sea  bzings  in  a  drsmatie  toodi 
—the  sea  beiag  personified,  and  its  per- 
turbed condition  possibly  attribated  to  tiM 
action  of  some  malign  poiver. 

In  the  preseaee  of  one  whose  mi|[^ity 
power  could  still  the  tumult  of  the  tempest 
the  disciples  marveled,  saying,  "  What  Ban- 
ner of  man  is  this^  that  evea  the  winds  obey 
himf"  To  what  grade  of  being  does  he 
belongf  This  sorely  is  no  ordinary  nan! 
Christ  has  always  caused  men  to  wonder. 
He  does  so  now.  His  works  can  not  be 
accounted  for  save  on  Ae  ground  that  tfasy 
are  the  ei^refMion  of  the  power  of  God. 

Christ's  miracles  are  parables.  They  are 
Hot  merely  outward  signs mnd  wonders;  tiiey 
are  works  of  grace  which  set  forth  the 
spirit  of  Christ  and  form  part  of  his 
redemptive  ministry. 

The  storm  on  the  Galilean  lake  is  a  figure 
of  the  sudden  and  unexpected  storms  which 
sweep  over  the  life  of  man.  We  can  not 
foresee  them;  we  can  not  avert  them;  we 
can  not  cope  with  them.  Such  a  storm  is 
breaking  over  the  world  to-day,  and  many 
are  alarmed  lest  the  ship  should  be  unable 
to  weather  the  gale.  They  are  asking, 
"  Does  Christ  care  that  we  perish  f  And  if 
he  cares,  is  he  able  to  deliver  f  Why 
should  we  doubt  himf  Above  the  noise  of 
the  tempest  his  voice  may  now  be  heard, 
and 

"As  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee 

The  Christ  is  whispering  '  Peace.* " 

Aug.  12-18— The  Day's  Work 

(Ps.  104:23) 

The  worid  is  a  hive  of  industry.  "Man 
goeth  forth  unto  his  work  and  to  his  labor 
until  the  evening."  A  constant  proeessien 
of  toilers  fare  forth  with  the  rising  sun, 
labor  through  the  day,  returning  to  l^ir 
homes  at  nightfall,  to  renew  their  tasks 
again  on  the  morrow.  And  so  tin  work  of 
the  world  goes  on. 
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Far  &ntj  maat  there  is  a  dirine  program 
in  tiie  divine  mind:  an  ideal  which  he  is 
to  aeek  to  attain^  a  goal  whidk  he  is  to  seek 
to  win,  a  work  which  he  is  to  endeavor  to 
do.  In*  the  phjsiecl  world  every  atom  has 
its  plaee.  Were  a  single  atom  ont  of  its 
place  the  divine  order  would  be  disturbed. 
The  great  thing  ii^  life  is  for  each  one  to 
find  his  plaee,  and  stay  in  it  until  his  woric 
is  done.  But  how  are  we  to  learn  where 
•ur  plaee  isf  In  a  general  waj,  from  our 
writt^i  orders  in  God's  word;  in  a  particu- 
lar way,  from  the  reading  of  his  providence. 
Man  needs  to  use  his  power  of  reasoning. 
Availing  himself  of  divine  pilotage,  under 
divine  direction  he  must  shape  his  own 
course  and  find  his  own  work.  The  safe 
rale  to  follow  is  that  suggested  by  the 
words,  "  Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do, 
do  it  with  all  thy  mi^t,"  the  thing  that 
lies  nearest  one's  hand  being  most  surely 
the  thing  of  divine  appointment. 

"To  every  man  his  work,"  is  the  way  in 
which  the  Master  lays  down  one  of  the  laws 
of  life.  Under  Gk>d's  guidance,  and  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  own  judgment,  every  man 
should  take  up  the  work  for  which  he  is 
i^wdaUy  qualified.  All  are  not  expected  to 
do  the  same  things.  Each  one  is  to  labor 
according  to  ability  and  adaptability.  In 
the  business  world  there  is  not  only  distri- 
bution of  labor,  there  is  also  subdivision  of 
labor.  Each  one  is  assigned  the  task  for 
which  he  is  peculiarly  -fitted.  So  in  the 
kingdom  of  God.  There  is  some  one  thing 
whidi  eaeh  one  eaa  do  better  than  he  can 
do  anything  else.  For  one  to  find  his  proper 
niche  is  an  essential  condition  of  success. 

The  daily  round  of  monotonous  toil  sup- 
plies the  supreme  test  of  faithfulness,  in 
that  it  is  beset  with  the  constant  tempta- 
tion to  slacken  effort  and  to  grow  remiss 
in  the  -performance  of  duty.  Those  who 
loiter  by  the  way  are  apt  to  indulge  in  the 
delusion  that  the  work  of  the  day  can  be 
crowded  into  the  evening  hours.  To  keep 
ourselves  going  on  the  path  of  obscure,  com- 
monplace ton  is  not  easy.  Especially  is 
this  so  in  spiritual  work,  in  which  the  results 
of  the  day's  toil  often  seem  inadequate,  if 
not  altogether  intangible.  We  need  to  re- 
member that  at  the  end  of  the  day  the  Lord 
does  not  reward  his  servants  according  to  the 
results  achieved,  but  "according  to  their 
works."  An  that  he  demands  is  fidelity  to 
life's  great  trust;  and  when  life's  brief  day 


of  service  doses,  his  words,  "Well  done, 
good  and  faithful  servant,"  wiU  thriU  ^e 
heart  of  every  discouraged  worker. 


Aug.  19-25— The  Real 
Progressive 

(Bev.  21:5) 

Christ  was  not  a  reformer,  but  a  former; 
not  a  mender,  but  a  maker.  His  religion 
is  a  creative  force  in  the  woiid's  life.  "  He 
maketh  all  things  new." 

The  social  problems  which  confronted 
Cairist  were  in  all  essential  req[>ects  the  same 
as  those  of  to-day.  While  the  introduction 
of  machinery,  the  centralisation  of  the  popu- 
lation in  Ihe  cities,  and  the  rapid  increase 
and  concentration  of  wealth  have  produced 
many  important  changes  in  the  social  con- 
ditions of  men,  yet  society  has  remained 
essentially  the  same.  The  same  social  in- 
equalities that  exist  now  existed  then;  the 
same  social  evils  that  sadden  us  saddened 
him. 

How  did  be  seek  to  overcome  them  and 
to  reconstruct  the  social  order  f  Did  he  in- 
vent some  new  system  of  government,  of 
taxation,  or  of  land-tenure  f  Did  he  show 
a  more  excellent  way  of  running  the  polit- 
ical machine  f  Did  he  seek  to  redress  social 
wrongs  by  securing  a  change  in  legislation  f 
Did  he  lead  a  crusade  against  the  evils  of 
his  timet  Did  he  excite  the  common  people, 
with  whom  he  Bfympathized  profoundly,  to 
arise  in  their  might  and  strike  for  the  main- 
tenance of  their  social  rights  f  He  did  none 
of  these  things.  All  questions  x>ertaining 
to  government,  law,  and  social  order  he  left 
untouched,  being  content  to  sow  the  seed 
from  which  the  needed  changes  would  come, 
and  to  wait  for  the  ripening  of  the  harvest. 

The  text  reveals  his  method.  He  sought 
to  change  things  root  and  branch,  to  make 
them  over,  by  imparting  to  the  world  a  new 
spirit.  In  order  to  make  things  new  he 
had  to  make  men  new.  In  order  to  create 
a  new  social  order  he  had  to  make  new 
souls,  inspiring  ^em  with  his  own  sacri- 
ficial spirit,  his  hatred  of  iniquity,  and  lovo 
of  righteousness;  taking  from  them  the 
greed  of  gain,  and  leading  them  to  seek 
the  benefit  of  others  equally  with  their  own ; 
taking  from  them  the  sense  of  absolute  own- 
ership and  leading  them  to  cherish  a  sense 
of  stewardship  that  makes  the  whole  of  life 
a  free-will  offering  to  the  commonweal. 
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The  root  of  much  of  the  wrong  and  injus- 
tice under  which  so  manj  are  smarting  is  the 
selfish  and  sinful  heart  of  man.  How  shall 
each  individual  be  led  to  prefer  the  gen- 
eral welfare  to  his  own  personal  aggran- 
dizement f  Not  until  this  change  has  been 
wrought  can  we  have  a  perfect  social  system. 
Change  of  laws  will  not  produce  change  of 
character.  A  new  social  system  will  not 
make  new  men.  In  man  himself  the  reform 
must  begin.  The  regeneration  of  society 
can  come  only  through  the  regeneration  of 
the  IndividuaL  The  final  order  of  things  of 
which  we  are  taught  of  God  to  hope  is  "a 
new  heaven  and  a  new  earth,  wherein  dweU- 
eth  righteousness." 

The  world  is  in  the  travail-throes  of  a 
great  rebirth.  Through  much  tribulation  it 
is  entering  the  promised  kingdom.  But  the 
change  of  a  world  is  slow  work.  The  march 
to  the  better  things  is  along  a  painful, 
toilsome  way.  Humanity  can  not  leap  into 
changes;  it  must  grow  into  them.  Cata- 
clysms occur  to  clear  the  way  for  the  new 
order,  but  the  building  up  of  the  new  tem- 
ple is  a  slow  process.  Yet  beneath  the  sur- 
face play  of  things  there  is  the  unseen  hand 
of  Christ  controlling  all  things  in  the  inter- 
est of  redemption. 


Aug.  26-Sept.  1 — Home- 
Building 

(Pss.  127  and  133) 

The  family  is  the  social  unit.  It  is  not 
only  the  foundation  of  the  whole  social 
system,  it  is  also  the  foundation  of  the 
Christian  system.  No  Scripture  truth 
shines  out  more  luminously  than  that  fami- 
lies in  their  corporate  character  sustain 
peculiar  relations  to  God — relations  which 
imply  peculiar  advantages  and  responsibili- 
ties. God  is  not  merely  the  God  of  indi- 
viduals; he  is  also  the  God  of  ''all  the 
families  of  the  earth."  It  is  worthy  of  note 
that  the  first  promises  had  relation  to  fami- 
lies rather  than  to  individuals.  To  Abra- 
ham was  the  promise  given:  "In  thee  shall 
all  the  families  of  the  earth  be  blessed." 
This  idea  underlies  the  entire  Jewish  system. 
With  a  Jewish  parent  it  was  a  fundamental 
thought  that  his  entire  household  was  in- 
cluded with  him  in  all  the  covenant  bless- 
ings of  the  theocracy. 

The  law  of  family  government  remains  un- 


repealed. Christianity  took  it  over.  Hence 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost  we  find  the  Old 
Testament  pledge  repeated— "I  will  be  a 
God  to  thee  and  thy  seed  after  thee." 

Out  of  this  idea  of  the  covenant  relation 
between  the  family  and  God  grew  up  the 
beautiful  custom  of  family  worship.  That 
family  worship  has  of  late  years  declined 
in  truly  Christian  homes  is  not  because  sons 
are  less  devout  than  their  fathers  were,  but 
because  their  sense  of  the  relation  of  the 
family  to  the  Christian  economy  has  grown 
feebler.  There  may  be  as  much  religion  in 
the  family  as  ever,  but  there  is  less  family 
religion.  The  revival  most  needed  to-day  is 
the  revival  of  home  religion,  leading  to  the 
rekindling  of  the  extinguished  altar-fires. 

Another  thing  taken  over  by  Christianity 
from  Judaism  was  its  new  conception  of 
childhood.  By  Judaism  infanticide  was  pro- 
hibited ;  •*  race  suicide "  was  alien  to  its 
spirit.  Children  were  looked  upon  as  a 
heritage  from  the  Lord;  and  the  man  who 
had  his  quiver  full  of  them  was  accounted 
happy.  But  it  was  left  to  Christianity  to 
appraise  the  child  at  his  true  worth  aud 
to  put  him  in  his  rightful  place  as  a  member 
of  the  kingdom  of  God.  No  practical 
change  introduced  by  Christ  struck  deeper, 
or  was  more  far-reaching  in  its  results,  than 
the  changed  view  of  childhood  which  he 
gave  to  the  world  when  he  took  little  chil- 
dren in  his  arms  and  blessed  them,  and  said, 
"  Suffer  the  little  children  to  come  unto  me, 
and  forbid  th^n  not,  for  of  such  is  the 
kingdom  of  heaven."  That  waa  the  corona- 
tion of  childhood.  From  it  have  come  a  radi- 
cal change  in  the  treatment  of  children 
and  a  new  appreciation  of  the  home,  of 
which  children  are  part. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  the  home 
in  the  scheme  of  human  life,  of  all  of  the 
tasks  given  to  us  to  do  in  this  world  there 
is  none  of  greater  value  than  that  of  home- 
making.  The  finest  thing  that  any  pair  of 
human  souls  can  do  is  to  build  up  a  beauti- 
ful home  in  which  love  reigns — a  type  of 
heaven.  When  any  interest  is  put  above 
the  home  there  is  loss  rather  than  gain; 
and  no  more  bitter  regret  can  come  to  any 
one  at  the  close  of  life  than  to  be  forced 
to  say,  "They  made  me  a  keeper  of  vine- 
yards, but  mine  own  vineyard  have  I  not 
kept."  To  fail  in  home-building  is  to  make 
life's  supreme  social  failure. 
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EDUCATION  AND  DEMOCRACY 


Our  thinking  on  aH  sirbjeetB  is  largely  de- 
termined or  deeply  colored  by  the  kind  of 
government  under  which  we  live.  In  an  im- 
perialistic and  aristocratic  government  even 
the  religious  life  takes  on  the  forms  and 
speech  of  royalty.  In  hymns  and  prayers 
and  sermons  God  is  habitually  represented 
as  king.  His  service  takes  on  courtly 
forms  and  usages.  His  government  is  auto- 
cratic instead  of  paternal. 

In  imperialistic  governments  men  become 
accustomed  to  bear  authority.  Self-gov- 
ernment and  personal  initiative  are  corre- 
spondingly repressed  and  discouraged.  The 
great  Tolstoy,  with  his  wide  vision  and 
profound  insight,  saw  that  the  Bussian  peo- 
ple were  losing  these  most  valuable  quali- 
ties under  the  narrow  regime  of  the  pre- 
vailing system.  He  sought  to  establish  on 
his  own  estates  schools  of  a  broader  curri- 
culum. But  the  Government  was  quick  to 
discern  the  lurking  danger  and  supprest  the 
schools. 

In  a  democracy  every  man  with  a  ballot 
in  his  hand  is  a  constituent  element  of  •the 
government.  We,  the  people,  are  the  gov- 
ernment. The  character  of  the  government, 
accordingly,  rests  solidly  and  finally  upon 
the  intelligence  of  the  citizens.  The  stream 
ean  not  rise  higher  than  its  source.  A  demo- 
cratic *  government,  when  accepted  in  all 
its  corollaries,  is  a  complete  bar  to  all  nar- 
row schemes  of  education.  This  joint  ruler 
with  his  fellow  men  in  a  great  government 
must  be  much  more  than  a  clever  craftsman 
or  able  wage-earner.  He  must  be  educated, 
led  out,  into  the  estate  of  a  self -governed, 
intelligent  manhood.  Every  door  opening 
into  the  wide  and  various  life  of  a  great 
government  must  be  thrown  wide  open  be- 
fore this  ruler  of  himself  and  others.  He 
is  not  simply  an  occupative  tenant.  He  is 
a  citizen.  With  his  fellow  citizens  he  is  a 
ruler.  As  such  he  must  know  himself  and 
the  scope  of  his  obligations  and  privileges. 
Democracy  determines  the  range  of  educa- 
tion. Here,  for  example,  is  a  raw,  lank 
youth  splitting  rails.     The  autocratic  gov- 


ernment says,  ''I  need  him;  I  must  have 
rails.  He  must  be  taught  the  art  of  rail- 
splitting  in  the  most  efficient  way."  The 
democratic  government  says :  "  Not  so  j  he  is 
my  citizen.  I  do  not  know  what  possibilities 
asre  hidden  in  this  ungainly  youth.  I  must 
develop  him  as  deeply  and  variously  as  pos- 
sible." Autocracy  makes  a  clever  rail- 
splitter.  Democracy  makes  an  Abraham 
Lincoln.  When  America  has  demonstrated 
that  many  of  the  nation's  leading  men  in 
government  and  finance,  in  art  and  science 
and  literature,  have  come  from  the  rankF  of 
farmers'  sons  and  mechanics  and  day-labor- 
ors,  from  street  urchins  and  newsboys,  it 
will  not  do  to  go  back  to  systems  founded 
on  the  hard  and  fast  concepts  of  auto- 
cratic governments  with  their  sharply  de- 
fined classes,  aristocracies,  and  rulers  ''bom 
to  the  purple."  "The  movement  for  voca- 
tional education  conceals  within  itself  two 
mighty  and  opposing  forces:  one  which 
would  utilize  the  public  schools  primarily  to 
turn  out  more  efficient  laborers  in  the  pres- 
ent economic  regime,  with  certain  incidental 
advantages  to  themselves;  the  other  would 
utilize  all  the  resources  of  public  education 
to  equip  individuals  to  control  their  own 
econt)mic  careers,  and  thus  help  on  such  a 
reorganization  of  industry  as  will  change  it 
from  a  feudalistic  to  a  democratic  order." 
We  must  beware  how  we  turn  from  a  sys- 
tem of  education  whose  basic  concept  is 
"the  development  of  human  beings"  to  one 
which  is  simply  a  training  for  certain 
specific  occupations.  We  must  not  "assume 
that  the  needs  of  education  are  met  if  girls 
are  trained  to  be  skilled  in  millinery  and 
cooking  and  garment-making,  and  boys  to 
be  plumbers,  electric-wirers,"  &c.  The  East 
Side  cigar-maker,  li\ang  in  an  eight  by  ten 
dingy  room,  sends  his  bright  boy  to  the 
public  school.  Wb  betide  the  boy  and  the 
country  if  that  school  devotes  itself  to 
making  him  a  more  clever  workman  than  his 
father  before  him  I  The  entire  system  of 
democracy  is  inverted  and  works  downward 
instead  of  upward.    Our  democracy  becomes 
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an   internal   disease   and   not   a   spring   of 
abounding,  outgoing  life. 

We  must  never  forget  that  any  discussion 
of  education  which  does  not  instinctiyelj 
rise  into  the  light  of  religion  is  a  poor 
earth-bound  thing,  emptj  of  'both  true  util- 
ity and  inspiration.  The  school  miases  the 
purpose  of  its  being  if  it  fail  to  hold  stead- 
ily before  it  the  fact  that  it  is  dealing  with 
a  child  of  God. 


This  is  no  place  for  what  we  call  "re- 
ligious instructioB  in  our  public  schools."  It 
is  a  demand  for  teachers,  not  simply  book 
experts;  for  men  and  women  vitally  con- 
scious of  their  own  divinity  and  warmly, 
lovingly  sympathetic  with  the  young  im- 
mortals whom  they  are  endeavoring  to  train 
for  the  great  destiny  that  lies  before 
them. 

Jambs  H.  Eoob. 


EDUCATION  AND  VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE' 

E.  B.  QowiN,  PhJ).,  Assistant  Professor  in  the  School  of  CommercCi  New  York  University 


Aug.  & — Vocational  Guidance 

ScBiPTUBB  Lesson:  In  2  Chron.  31:21  is 
a  description  of  the  finest  type  of  workman, 
a  man  enamored  of  his  task,  who,  in  every 
humfble  detail,  saw  a  great  purpose  being 
wrought. 

Duims:  In  a  certain  dish-washers' 
union  of  seren  hundred  members,  one  hun- 
dred are  said  to  be  college  graduates.  Think 
what  this  means — ^men  who  had  gene  through 
the  tradning  which  siiould  inspire  leadership 
drifted  into  this  menial  task  of  public  res- 
taurant dish-washer  I  One  member  of  this 
union,  himself  formerly  a  coUege  instmctor, 
says:  "Naturally,  I  do  not  care  to  reveal 
my  name.  We  represent  a  class  of  men  who 
have  found  ourselves  unable  to  cope  with 
the  harsh  requirements  of  life.  We  are  ab- 
solutely unfitted  for  business  life,  but  I 
might  have  succeeded  if  I  had  had  even  a 
rudimentary  knowledge  of  business  affairs. 
I  was  unmarried  and  came  West  with  just 
enough  money  to  last  me  a  week.  At  first  I 
tried  some  work,  but  I  was  unable  to  endure 
its  hardships,  so  I  became  a  dish-washer." 

The  foregoing  is  the  confession  of  a 
drifter,  and  drifters  are  found  everywhere. 
If  you  come  to  know  some  harvesting  crew 
which  migrates  over  the  Western  wheat-fieldsy 
you  win  find  in  it  men  who  should  themselves 
be  owning  rich  farms  instead  of  seeking 
chances  to  work  on  one.  If  you  study 
tramps,  you  will  find  that  many  are  men  who 
should  be  driving  trains  instead  of  stealing 
rides.  If  you  stand  in  sympathetic  mood  be- 
side the  Bewery  bread-line^  visit  employ- 
ment agencies,  look  over  "want  ads,"  hold 
in  your  hand  the  many  applications  received 
for  the  most  ordinary  positions,  it  is  clear 


that  here,  too,  are  men  whose  ab^ty  has 
been  feebly  or  unwisely  directed.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  world  has  many  drifters — aad 
drifting  is  dangerous. 

Prbsent  Opportunitiis  :  This  is  pre- 
eminently the  day  of  big  tasks  for  aU  who 
will  qualify.  The  farmer  in  1912  raised  a  crop 
which  sold  for  $9,532,000,000,  an  increase 
over  the  year  before  of  more  than  $1,000,- 
000,000.  Into  the  manufacturer's  factory 
pours  a  large  part  of  this  enormous  raw  ma- 
terial, and  from  the  ^pping-room  issues  aa 
annual  product  of  necessities,  comforts,  and 
luxuries  worth  $20,767,000,000.  Maaufac- 
turing  has  added  enormous  value  to  the  raw 
products  and  famishes  employment  for  aa 
army  of  nearly  8,000,000  men.  To  carry 
these  products  back  and  forth  demands 
railroads.  We  have  them,  requiring  2,000,- 
000  freight-cars  and  manned  by  1,600,000 
employees. 

Other  activities  are  on  the  same  gigaatis 
scale.  Our  merdiants  have  their  bales  of 
goods  piled  high  in  the  warehouses  of  China 
and  South  Africa,  and  at  hoMC  every  Amer- 
ican is  able  to  buy  of  his  local  dealer  prod- 
ucts f^merly  denied  a  htag.  The  engineer 
directs  the  building  of  tunnels  mider  rivers, 
or  throws  great  dams  across  a  Nile  or  Missis- 
sippi The  chemist  discovert  a  new  food- 
product  and  renders  vahuilble  what  was  for- 
merly waste,  and  becomes  the  right-hand 
man  of  the  manufacturer.  Then  there  aro 
the  millions  of  builders,  machinists,  factory- 
employees,  doctors,  lawyers,  teachers,  civU- 
service  employees,  and  countless  other  work- 
ers— a  vast  array  with  mighty  tasks. 

But  the  youth  of  our  day  seldom  scents 
these  opportunities  in  an  individual  way;  he 
has  had  no  grip  at  first-hand  with  a  real  job 


^  A  new  book  on  How  to  Choone  a  Vocation  will  be  found  suggestive  in  the  study  of  these  leMons. 
Published  by  Funk  A  Wftgnalls  Company. 
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wkidi  thrills  lym  -with  its  possibilities'  and 
inspires  him  to  work  with  all  his  might.  He 
laeks  voeational  viaion;  and  without  yision 
he  ean  not  develop. 

A  boy  in  <me  of  th«  little  villages  of  one 
hwidred  years  ago  knew  something  of  prac- 
tically every  voeatioK.  The  boy  eonld  watch 
the  blacksmith  -at  work,  he  eonld  see  the 
weaver  weave  and  the  baker  bake.  He  had 
some  nnderstaadiag  of  what  was  done  by 
the  minister,  the  doctor,  and  the  lawyer. 
The  teacher  and  the  whole  commimity  knew 
him  twenty-fonr  hours  of  the  day  and  were 
iAterested  in  what  he  was  going  to  be.  So, 
■M^i"»>g  use  of  their  well-f  onnded  advice  and 
of  hifl  knowledge  of  what  the  few  simple 
trades  oifered,  he  early  made  his  choice 
wisely  and  was  fitted  into  his  life-work. 

Bmt  that  nmple  industrial  system  has  be- 
eome  wonderfully  complex.  Men  no  longer 
do  things;  they  do  one  thing,  often  only 
part  of  one  thing.  Mercantile  life  to-day 
has  so  many  different  kinds  of  establish- 
ments and  sa  great  a  variety  of  work  in 
each  that  the  average  boy  is  bewildered 
and  wastes  much  time  in  trying  to  find  out 
from  first-hand  experience  for  what  he  is 
best  fitted.  Work  is  now  done  by  the 
qweialist;  there  are  so  many  different  posi- 
tions in  engineering  and  manuf  acturing,  and 
so  ^finitely  is  the  work  partitioned  off  that 
in  a  OAodem  shoe-factory,  for  example,  one 
man  may  spend  his  life  simply  in  making 
heels.  Our  economic  and  social  system  Ib 
like  a  gigantic  watch  into  which  myriads  of 
men,  like  wheels,  must  be  adjusted.  But, 
unfortunately,  there  are  no  all-skilled  adjust- 
ment-makers, and  the  danger  is  great  of 
round  boys  getting  into  square  holes. 

This  means  a  misfit  for  a  time  or  for  life. 
Cowper  tried  to  be  a  lawyer;  Goldsmith 
tried  to  be  a  physician.  Both  failed  miser- 
ably, but  they  made  brilliant  successes  in 
literature.  A.  T.  Stewart  was  unsuccessful 
aa  a  minister,  and  did  not  find  teaching  con- 
geniaL  The  failure  of  a  friend  to  whom 
he  had  loaned:  money  left  him  the  possessor 
of  a  dry-goods  store — something  for  which 
he  was  fitted.  Every  man  is  good  for  some- 
thing. He  must  put  forth  effort,  but  this 
effort  s^uld  be  directed  toward  that  for 
which  he  is  fitted. 

VocATiOKAL  Training  :  Here  is  offered  a 
practical  solution.  The  theory  of  such  gui- 
dance is  simple,  viz.,  that  both  the  various 
careers  and  the  people  who  are  to  adopt 


them  be  first  analyzed  with  care,  and  that 
from  this  analysis  there  be  made  the  most 
workable  comrbination  possible.  But  can  vo- 
cational guidance  assure  success  to  every 
onef  By  no  means;  some  lack  ambition, 
being  minus  the  positive  qualities  whicli 
make  wishes  real.  Vocational  guidance  is 
no  panacea  for  such  deficiencies. 

Granted,  however,  that  the  person  has  ca- 
pacity, vocational  guidance  will  discover  in 
what  direction  this  capacity  is  most  strongly 
xleveloped,  will  warn  against  "blind  alley" 
and  other  positions  unsuited  to  one's  best 
development,  will  point  out  where  the  best 
possibilities  are,  and  offer  constructive  sug- 
gestions as  to  how  these  vocational  opportu- 
nities should  be  utilized. 

What  natural  qualificatioift  are  required 
in  order  to  render  this  service  f  Wlhat  nat- 
ural qualifications  are  desirable  f  What  gen- 
eral education  is  required!  What  special 
preparation  is  necessary  f  What  time  is  re- 
quired for  the  special  preparation  t  What 
does  it  costf  How  is  this  special  prepara- 
tidn  secured  f 

This  is  a  somewhat  formidable  list  of 
questions.  Yet  if  a  young  man  is  to  devote 
twenty,  thirty,  even  fifty  years  to  this  par- 
ticular vocation,  are  not  all  such  questions 
important  f  The  vocational  counselor  be- 
lieves that  they  are,  and  in  preparatioa  for 
his  work  he  studies  the  various  occupations 
intensively. 

This  study  of  the  vocation,  however,  is 
only  one-half  the  task.  Before  adequate  vo- 
cational adjustment  can  be  brought  about, 
it  nmst  be  supplemented  by  a  study  of  the 
person  who  is  to  fill  the  position.  Here, 
again,  the  counselor  has  a  long  array  of 
questions.  Is  this  person  strong,  in  good 
health,  vigorous,  of  sound  bodyf  Is  he  accu- 
rate, orderly,  mentally  alert,  studious,  care- 
ful, deliberate,  adaptable!  Does  he  possess 
initiative ;  is  he  fond  of  change ;  can  he  man- 
age people;  is  he  idealistic  or  does  he  favor 
only  positions  that  pay  well!  The  counselor, 
before  he  has  finished  these  and  other  simi- 
lar questions,  is  pretty  apt  to  find  that 
"Know  thyself"  does  not  apply  to  persons 
calling  upon  him  for  advice.  These  persons 
do  not  know  themselves  except  in  a  vague, 
introspective  way,  and  it  is  important  that 
in  choosing  careers  they  estimate  their  abili- 
ties and  defects  both  accurately  and  fairly. 

Vocational  guidance,  then,  calls  for  hard 
work,  much   searching  into   the   depths    of 
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traman  eapacitj  on  the  one  hand  and  the  va- 
rious oceupations  on  the  other.  It  means 
the  rescue  of  men  and  women  from  voca- 
tional failure,  the  multiplication  of  men  like 
Hezekiah. 


Aug.  1^ — IndtLstridL  Schools 

ScRiPTURB  Lesson:  ^'Seest  thou  a  man 
diligent  in  his  business!  he  shall  stand  be- 
fore kings"  (Prov.  22:29).  This  proverb 
deserves  its  world-wide  currency,  for  it  rings 
true  for  us  no  less  than  for  the  people  of 
antiquity.  Do  our  people  find  it  hard  to  get 
along f  Are  expenses  difficult  to  keep  within 
bound,  wages  and  salaries  low,  unemploy- 
ment prevalent,  profits  small,  saving  diffi- 
cult, and  the  bank  balance  dwindling!  Un- 
der different  guises,  but  still  essentially  the 
same,  such  trials  have  always  faced  man- 
kind. To  a  Solomon,  however,  they  were  a 
spur  to  renewed  efforts,  increased  skill,  su- 
perior workmanship. 

Present-Day  Methods:  The  problems 
of  our  day  differ  froni  those  of  Solomon's; 
they  have  a  different  setting  and  call  for 
different  methods.  Yet  Solomon's  principle 
of  diligence  remains  unaltered,  and  is  recom  • 
mended  and  put  in  practise  by  leaders  in 
the  industrial  world. 

In  Chicago  there  is  in  session  four  days 
a  week  a  school  for  wagon-drivers.  The 
Wells  Fargo  Express  Company  believed  that 
its  employees  should  be  trained,  and  pro- 
ceeded tcr  do  it.  Regular  school  sessions  for 
wagon  men,  occupying  the  entire  day,  are 
held  on  four  days  of  each  week.  Not  fewer 
than  four  of  the  regular  wagon  men  are  de- 
tailed to  attend  the  sessions  on  each  day, 
and  as  many  more  as  can  be  spared  at  any 
one  time  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
to  become  familiar  with  the  rules  govern- 
ing their  several  duties.  In  the  class  each 
point  is  thoroughly  discust  and  the  men 
are  drilled  in  its  meaning  and  importance. 
Following  the  discussion,  illustrations  are 
given  which  show  the  practical  application 
of  the  theory  involved.  In  discussing  the 
subject  of  safety,  accounts  of  accidents  are 
given,  illustrating  the  nature  and  conse- 
quences of  carelessness,  and  how  such  acci- 
dents, by  caution,  could  have  beeiv  avoided. 
Under  "accidents  and  personal  injury"  spe- 
cial attention  is  given  to  "Safety  First." 
Emphasis  is  laid  on  the  importance  of  mak- 
ing a  complete  report  of  every  accident,  no 


matter  how  seemingly  nnimportant.  IIIub- 
trations  are  presented  of  minor  accidents 
which  developed'  into  expensive  litigation 
that  could  have  been  avoided  had  those  in- 
volved made  immediate  and  full  report  of 
the  accident  when  it  occurred.  The  men  are 
always  imprest  also  with  the  fact  that  liti- 
gation may  be  only  one  way  in  which  the 
company  may  suffer.  A  dissatisfied  patron 
may  be  the  cause  of  as  much  actual  loss  as 
an  expensive  law-suit. 

At  intervals  each  man  is  examined  in  all 
the  branches  which  his  work  involves.  Con- 
stant-effort is  made  to  arouse  in  every  em- 
ployee an  appreciation  of  the  importance  of 
equipping  himself  with  an  understanding 
not  only  of  rules  but  of  the  principles  back 
of  them,  that  he  may  be  fitted  to  represent 
Wells  Fargo  with  credit  to  himself  and  the 
company.  Since  everywhere  to-day  courtesy 
sounds  the  key-note  of  business  success,  no 
opportunity  is  missed  to  impress  upon  the 
men  the  value  of  courtesy.  "  Get  the  Thank- 
You-Habit"  has  become  a  slogan  in  the 
classroom. 

Chicago  officials  are  giving  unqualified 
support  to  the  Department  of  Instruction, 
believing  that  results  will  show  not  only  in- 
creased efficiency  in  service  but  a  marked 
reduction  in  claims  and  litigation.  The  em- 
ployees are  taking  interest  in  the  work  as 
it  develops,  and  appreciate  more  and  more 
the  opportunities  that  will  open  to  them 
through  preparation  for  a  higher  order  of 
service. 

The  employer  who  succeeds  in  business  to- 
day does  not  believe  in  botched  work,  fre- 
quent errors,  and  the  low  wages  which  go 
with  such  performance.  Says  J.  Ogden 
Armour,  president  of  a  company  doing  an 
annual  business  of  $500,000,000  and  employ- 
ing 40,000  men: 


"  To  me,  every  boy,  every  young  man  who 
enters  our  employ  is  an  investment.  If  he 
fails  to  grow,  to  advance,  he  is  a  bad  in- 
vestment and  we  are  the  losers.  If  he 
makes  a  mistake,  instead  of  criticizing  him 
we  try  to  find  out  what  led  him  to  make 
the  mistake,  then  aid  him  in  avoiding  its 
repetition. 

" 'If  a  man  finds  fault  with  a  boy  with- 
out explaining  the  cause  to  him,  I  won't  fire 
the  boy,  ni  fire  the  man,'  one  of  our  depart- 
ment heads  said  the  other  day:  *We  have 
not  a  square  inch  of  space  in  this  organiza- 
tion for  the  man  who  criticizes  a  subordinate 
without  telling  how  to  do  the  thing  better.' 

"We  try  to  give  our  boys  a  fa&  ohimee 
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to  learn  the  dnties  of  clerks  and  other  em- 
plojees  just  ahead  of  them.  If  one  of  them 
has  been  with  us  a  jear  and  is  still  onlj 
an  office  boy  we  are  inclined  to  feel  that  we 
made  a  mistake  in  hiring  him.  A  few 
months  ago  one  of  our  officers  asked  a  hun- 
dred boys  to  write  out  and  submit  their 
opinions  of  our  office  organization,  criticiz- 
ing, praising,  or  suggesting  changes  as  they 
saw  fit.  The  bovs  hit  every  weak  spot  with 
the  certainty  of  target-shooters,,  and  some 
of  their  advice  has  proved*  most  valuable. 

''If  in  filling  an  important  position  to- 
morrow I  had  to  choose  between  a  man  of 
ordinary  ability  who  had  trained  himself 
in  our  employ  and  a  man  from  the  outside 
apparently  more  brilliant,  I  would  not  hesi- 
tate a  moment  in  deciding.  The  home-made 
product  would  get  the  job.  If  the  day  ever 
comes  when  this  company  will  have  to  go 
outside  -its  own  organization  for  its  leaders, 
I  shall  feel  that  we  have  failed  to  live  up  to 
our  opportunities  and  our  ideals." 

These  companies  are  not  alone  in  believ- 
ing employees  afaould  be  trained,  but,  indeed, 
are  typical  of  leading  business  executives. 
These  executives  are  anxious  to  have  on  their 
pay-rolls  employees  who  desire  to  do  superior 
work;  such  employees,  they  are  convinced, 
should  be  taught  how  to  do  this  superior 
work  and  be  advanced  in  salary  as  their 
earning  power  increases.  This  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  training  offered  in  business  es- 
tablishments. 

Manufacturers  have  often  developed 
schools  for  apprentices.  Young  men  with  a 
grammar-school  education  and  a  natural  me- 
chanical ability  are  enabled  through  these 
schools  to  secure  a  thorough  trade-training 
as  machinists,  die-  and  tool-makers,  pattern- 
makers, iron-  add  steel-  and  brass-molders, 
steam-fitters,  printers,  &c.  The  apprentices 
are  taught  the  practical  processes  of  their 
chosen  trade  in  rooms  provided  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  they  receive  classroom  instruction 
in  the  related  sciences,  so  as  to  develop  an 
industrial  understanding  and  intelligence. 
This  broad  training  gives  an  appropriate 
knowledge  of  machines  and  machine  proc- 
esses, materials  and  their  properties,  manu- 
facturing methods  and  cost  of  manufacture, 
business  organization  and  industrial  con- 
ditions. 

Young  men  with  a  high-school  education 
are  trained  for  semiprofessional  service  of 
a  technical  or  a  business  nature,  as  drafts- 
men and  designers,  electrical  and  steam-tur- 
bine testers,  construction  and  manufacturing 
engineers,  or  as  etock-keepers,  factory-cost 
and  aeeotmting  clerks.    They  are  tauffht  the 


practical  side  of  their  work  in  specially  su- 
pervised machine-Aops  and  winding  depart- 
ments, in  drawing-offices  and  testing-rooms, 
and  in  stock-rooms  and  business  offices  of 
the  company.  Comparing  the  superior  op- 
portunities open  to  the  skilled  workmen,  as 
compared  with  the  unskilled  laborer's,  we 
must  agree  that  apprenticeship  schools  merit 
a  most  hearty  approval. 

6ome  manufacturers  offer  more  advanced 
courses,  enabling  their  employees  to  train  as 
chemists,  electrical  engineers,  civil  engineers, 
mechanical  engineers,  designers,  production 
engineers,  &c.  Such  courses,  in  the  factory 
itself  or  at  places  nearby,  enable  the  men 
to  secure  a  technical  education  with  mini- 
mum expense  and  to  combine  the  theory 
learned  in  the  schools  with  practical  busi- 
ness experience. 

The  best  methods  of  selling  goods,  by 
which  is  meant  not  merely  securing  large  or- 
ders 'but  of  giving  the  customer  good  ser- 
vice in  purchasing  and  using  the  commodity, 
are  being  taught  the  sales  forces  of  factories 
and  department  stores.  The  mail-order 
houses  similarly  instruct  their  new  em- 
ployees; and  the  telephone  companies,  be- 
fore they  perntit  their  young  lady  employees 
to  take  charge  of  switchboards,  impress 
upon  them  the  value  of  speed,  accuracy,  and 
courtesy. 

Such  -instruction  has  personal  interest  for 
each  of  us,  since  it  enables  us  as  consumers 
to  enjoy  cheaper  commodities  and  better 
service.  To  the  employee  its  import  is  far 
deeper.  Through  the  influence  of  industrial 
schools  he  can  increase  his  earnings,  advance 
himself  to  a  higher  position,  and  develop 
that  joy  in  work  which  can  come  only  to 
the  true  artist. 


Aug.  19 — The  Public  School 

Scripture  Lesson:  "Wisdom  is  justi- 
fied of  her  children"   (Matt.  11:19). 

The  Situation:  For  eight  years  in  the 
grades  children  spend  approximately  one 
hundred  and  eighty  days  annually^-a  con- 
siderable investment  of  time  and  effort  on 
their  part  and  a  much  more  serioue  invest- 
ment on  the  part  of  parents.  High  school 
increases  this  by  a  half.  A  college  course 
adds  another  four  years,  entailing  even 
fuller  sacrifice  of  time,  effort,  and  funds. 
To  what  endf    In  view  of  the  efforts  and 
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sacritcea,    somethbif    wortk    while    should 
aecme  to  justify  these  elf orts  and  saerificeB. 

Why  have  schools  at  all  f  Man  in  the 
thousands  of  years  during  which  he  has  in- 
habited the  earth  has  been  undergoing  a 
slow  bat  gradual  improvement.  Human 
beings  through  long  years  have  been  push* 
ing  toward  eiyilisation.  In  this  long  advance 
from  savagery  toward  civilization  mankind 
has  learned  many  useful,  practical  things. 

A  man  beginning  work  in  a  typewriter- 
factory  would  not  collect  some  pieces  of 
metal  and  small  tools  and,  with  no  regard 
whatever  to  the  methods  of  manufacture 
woriLod  out  by  the  firm  during  its  twwity 
years  in  the  business,  set  to  work  to  con- 
struct a  machine.  No  machinist  does  it  that 
way.  First  of  aD,  he  learns  the  valuable 
methods,  the  fruits  yielded  by  the  firm's 
twenty  years'  experience;  and  upon  these  he 
soon  takes  his  place  as  a  competent  workman. 

80  with  the  wisdom  accumulated  through 
the  ages.  Tdur  grandfather  accumulated 
some  of  it,  his  grandfathers  did  likewise, 
and  so  cm  into  prehistoric  times.  It  has 
been  a  long,  hard  study  to  develop  these 
bits  of  wisdom;  once  accumulated  they  are 
a  storehouse  of  priceless  value.  But  babies 
are  bom  without  this  knowledge;  as  they 
grow  to  maturity  they  must  somehow  at- 
tain it.  * 

Par^its  nowadays  are  not  in  a  position  to 
impart  this  knoiHedge  systematically;  they 
are  busy  with  othen  things;  moreover,  this 
body  of  knowledge  has  become  so  vast  that 
only  through  expert  methods  can  the  task 
be  accomplished  with  even  a  fair  degree  of 
completeness.  Accordingly,  the  reduction  of 
this  aocmralated  wisdom  to  its  bare  es- 
sentials and  the  imparting  of  thew  to  young 
people  skilfully  'become  the  task  of  special- 
ists; in  other  words,  teachers.  The  public 
school  is  a  means  to  a  definite  end. 

The  Problem  and  the  Solution:  No 
one  can -learn  all  things.  The  knowledge  ac- 
cumulated through  the  ages,  and  accumu- 
lating still  more  rapidly  now,  has  become  too 
extended  for  a  person  within  the  short  span 
of  his  life  to  encompass  it.  Selection  is  es- 
sential. With  knowledge  so  extensive  that 
knowing  all  things  is  impossible,  and  with 
the  public  school's  claim  upon  the  pupils' 
time  and  efforts,  a  drastic  selection  of  sub- 
jects is  necessary.  The  subjects  that  yield 
some  benefit  must  give  way  to  those  which 
yield  most  benefit. 


Wliat  knowledge  is  of  most  worth  t  This 
worth  depends  solely  upon  its  helpfulness; 
as  an  end  in  itself  it  is  without  avail.  We 
therefore  conclude  that  public  schools  must 
teach  those  things  most  needed  for  effective 
living  to-day.  Since  the  business  of  the 
public  schools  is  not  the  preparing  of  young 
people  for  life  in  aneient  Bome  or  in  the 
Greece  of  200  B.C.,  education  must  be  kept 
subordinated  to  the  practical  arts.  The 
test  of  the  public  school,  therefore,  lies  in 
what  its  graduates  are  able  to  do  in  their 
communities. 

It  has  long  seemed  to  those  viewing  th« 
public  school  critically  yet  cordially  that 
undue  emphasis  was  laid  upon  what  re- 
sulted in  returning  to  the  community  merely 
an  educated  consumer.  The  young  man 
had  become  acquainted  with  the  glories  of 
Greece  and  Bome,  had  developed  an  appreci- 
ation for  art  and  music,  and  was  possest 
of  idealism  and  some  appreciation  of  poetry. 
He  was  a  carefully  trained  consumer,  ready 
to  pick  and  choose  among  the  good  things  of 
life.  With  a  $3,000  taste  he  waa  unable  to 
^  even  a  $1,000  position. 

Parents  have  often  at  serious  sacrifice 
kept  children  in  school  with  the  hope  that 
education  would  enable  them  later  on  to 
take  their  places  in  the  community  as  sue- 
cessful  men  and  women.  Yet  these  children 
have  frequently  come  from  school  dis- 
contented because  conditions  in  the  actual 
fen  so  far  short  of  conditions  in  the  ideal 
and  dissatisfied  with  the  only  positions  they 
were  competent  to  fill.  Cultivated  tastes 
are  to  be  commended,  but  reasonable  bal- 
ance should  be  maintained  between  tastes 
and  the  earning  capacity  necessary  to  gratify 
them. 

The  practical  solution  is  that  the  schook 
train  pupils  not  merely  to  consume  but  also 
to  produce.  Instead  of  graduating  beys 
and  girls  longing  for  multitudes  of  things 
they  can  never  get,  they  should  educate 
them  to  earn  good  salaries  aa  well  as  to  con- 
sume with  taste. 

In  carrying  out  this  plan  of  training  pro- 
ducers as  well  as  consumers,  it  will  be 
found  that  some  students  have  greater  need 
than  others  to  become  producers  in  the  near 
future.  These  pupUs  have  their  needs  more 
adequately  met  by  trade-schools,  business 
colleges,  part-time  schools,  and  continuation 
schools  than  by  the  high  schools.  Progres- 
sive  commimities  in   constantly   increasing 
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sre  opeKUMg  fuek  sehools  for  those 
ap«n  whom  the  demands  to  prodnee  are 
more  immediate.  'Hie  high-sekool  course  is 
being  reshaped  to  meet  similar  aeeds.  Suh- 
jects  sneh  as  eommereial  arithmetie,  book- 
keeping, ^iiewriting,  agrienhore,  eommer<- 
eial  geography,  eeomomies,  and  domestic 
seiemee  are  given  in  i^^to-date  hi^^  8cho<^ 
A  eertain  proportion  of  the  piqiils  win  go 
to  college^  and  for  these  the  above  sobjeets 
are  not  neeesaarilj  designed.  The  real  test 
of  the  pabbe  sehools'  work  is  not  the  nun- 
ber  prepared  for  the  general  enlture  college 
bat  the  xnmber  prepared  for  the  commn- 
nitj.  In  trying  to  make  the  high  achool 
merely  a  preparatory  school  for  college  the 
eemmnnity  is  cheated  of  its  just  rights  and 
the  majority  who  do  not  enter  college  have 
alien  daims  snporposed.  The  high  school  is 
the  people's  eollege,  its  ooorses  dedicated  to 
the  {Maple's  senrioe. 

All  trandng  is  a  means  to  an  end,  not  «b 
end  in  itself;  its  real  justification  lies  im 
developing  in  ns  willingness  and  ability  to 
live  Hvea  of  nsefnlness  and  service*  Every 
one  flhoiild  find  his  proper  niche  and  in  it 
toil  with  joy  and  effeetiveneas,  whether 
this  re^iires  him  to  pass  from  the  ei^th 
grade  directly  into  a  trade-school  or  to  train 
for  twelve  years  more  in  order  to  enter  pro- 
fernkmaH  life. 

EjctwsLT  OuiDAKCi:  Among  the  many 
kmds  of  traaniai^  afforded  to-day,  how  is  the- 
pnUie-sehool  pupil  to  select  that  best  fitted 
to  his  partienlar  reqnirementst  In  a  matter 
involving  considerable  expense  on  the  part 
of  the  pablis  jmd  sneh  {XMsibilities  for  iU 
m  the  pupil's  life  he  should  receive  that 
earefnl  gnidanee  which  is  the  function  of 
the  vocational  counselor  to  give.  The  pub- 
lic 8cho<d  in  adding  the  vocational  counselor 
to  its  staif  eliims  only  that  pupils  and 
vocations  shooM  be  brought  into  effective 
adjustment,  and  that  eadi  pupU  should 
pursue  the  kind  of  training  which  best  in- 
sures that  end. 


Aug.  26 — The  Sunday-school 

BctoPTU^M  LissoK:  See  2  Cor.  3:5,  6-^ 
''Our  sufficiency  is  from  Qod/'  says  the 
Apostle  Paul;  ''who  also  made  us  sufficient 
as  ministers  t>f  a  new  covenant;  not  of  the 
letter,  but  of  the  spirit;  for  the  letter  kill- 
eth,  but  the  spirit  giveih  lif e«" 


Why  thb  SuNiuT-scBOOLt  The  Apostle 
Paul  in  addressing  the  C^orinthiaas  thou^t 
to  build  up  with  them  a  vital  Christianity. 
He  would  have  them  encouraged,  quickened 
in  spirit,  made  valiant  to  subdue  daily 
temptations  and  eager  to  maintain  them- 
sdves  on  the  hi^  planes  of  spirituality. 
The  Corinthians'  problem  Is  ours,  and  Paul's 
message  to  them  is  a  saving  power  to  us. 
People  in  encouraging  numbers  say  that  not 
only  does  Paul's  message  have  a  value  to  us, 
but  that  the  Scriptures  in  their  entirety  are 
of  so  vital  import  that  children  should  not 
be  left  to  learn  of  them  by  chance,  but 
should  have  opportunity  for  systematic 
study.  Hence,  among  other  agencies,  the 
Sunday-school. 

The  great  purpose  to  be  achieved  by  tho 
Sunday-school  ought  to  spur  us  on  to  make 
of  it  a  most  efficient  instrument.  Efficiency 
means  the  best  way  of  doing  things,  and  in 
that  respect  Sunday-schools,  no  less  than 
business  establishments,  ought  to  ibe  its 
ardent  champions. 

Thi  Task:  What  mi^t  the  Sunday- 
school  do  to  increase  its  efficiency  t  Within 
its  ranks  are  those  intent  upon  improving 
its  lessons,  training  jts  teachers,  raising  the 
grade  of  its  supervisors,  devising  special 
features  to  arouse  the  enthusiasm  and  hold 
the  interest  of  pupils.  The  first  step  toward 
increased  efficiency  is  the  belief  that  im- 
provement can  be  and  should  be  brought 
about;  hard  upon  that  wiU  follow  the  prac- 
tical ways  and  means  through  iHiieh  the 
improvement  desired  is  realized* 

In  the  work  of  any  institution,  form  tends 
to  supplant  content.  So  easy  is  it  to  form 
habits,  to  follow  the  old  paths  unseekingly, 
that  the  Sunday-school  constantly  faces  the 
danger  of  routine,  of  becoming  stereotyped, 
mechanical,  its  message  one  of  words. 
When  teachers  and  superintendents  and 
other  friends  of  the  Sunday-school  are  not 
alert,  its  training  is  apt  to  fit  pupils  for 
life  in  Jerusalem,  as  the  Latin  teacher  would 
prepare  the  hig^-school  boy  for  Boman  citi- 
zenship, the  Greek  teacher  for  the  age  of 
Pericles. 

Is  it  to  s^rify  old  Judea  or  to  Chris- 
tianize present-day  United  States  that  the 
Sunday-school  functions  f  Are  we  to  bring 
about  the  new  day  in  the  pupil's  heart,  or 
are  we  to  direct  his  gaze  backward  and 
exalt  for  him  symbols  and  forms  long  since 
outgrown  t 
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Jesub'b  Mjbthod:  "Except  your  right- 
eousness exceed  the  righteousness  of  the 
scribes  and  the  Pharisees/'  declares  the 
Master,  "je  shall  in  no  waj  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven."  Jesus  in  his  own 
career  points  the  way.  He  knew  humble 
fishermen  as  friends,  sympathized  with  the 
poor  widow,  healed  the  blind  man  who  sat 
by  the  wayside  begging,  discoursed  at  ease 
with  the  learned  Nicodemus,  confuted  the 
Herodians,  handled  with  masterly  fashion 
the  impulsive  Peter,  the  poor  Lazarus,  the 
rich  Zacchsus.  In  ^ort,  Jesus  was  thor- 
oughly in  touch  with  the  people  of  his  time, 
and  he  went  about  doing  good. 

Jesus  knew  the  Scriptures  so  completely 
that  the  chief  priest  and  the  scribes  were 
nonplussed  again  and  again.  Yet  when  a 
multitude  of  humble  folks  gathered  to  hear 
him,  it  was  not  words  of  great  learning  but 
a  stimulating  tho  simple  parable  which  fell 
from  his  lips:  '' Behold,  the  sower  went 
forth  to  sow,"  &c. 

To  become  the  real  followers  of  Christ, 
whom  it  is  the  function  of  the  Sunday-school 
to  produce,  we  must  hold  fast  to  the  spirit 
of  his  teaching  rather  than  the  letter.  We 
must  seek  to  do  not  the  things  which  he  did 
then,  but  those  which  he  would  do  now.  We 
must  grasp  the  essentials  of  his  message  and 
use  the  truths  to  solve  the  problems  of  a 
new  age.  This  is  an  inspiring  task  for  the 
Sunday-school. 

The  teacher  as  he  faces  the  Sunday-school 
class  has  not  alone  the  Master*s  work  to  do, 
but  the  Master's  methods  to  guide  him  in 
achieving  this  great  work.  For  Jesus  Is 
incomparably  the  greatest  teacher  the  world 
has  ever  seen,  and  the  qualities  he  possest 
and  the  methods  he  employed  are  of  benefit 
to  every  teacher  as  an  example: 

First,  he  knew  his  scholars.  The  humble 
Lazarus,  Thomas  the  doubter,  the  rich 
young  man,  the  woman  about  to  be  stoned 
for  adultery,  Nathaniel  the  Israelite  without 
guile,  the  treacherous  Judas — were  as  open 
books  to  this  student  of  human  nature.  His 
insight  was  unerring,  his  friendship  and 
goodness  never  failing.  Such  qualities,  to  an 
appreciable  degree,  every  teacher  can  de- 
velop within  himself. 

Secondly,  he  drew  illustrations  abundantly 
from  local  conditions.  The  fishermen  he 
appealed  to  in  terms  of  their  calling,  telling 
them  that  he  would  make  them  fishermen 
able  to  catch  men.    The  fig^ee,  the  vine, 


the  sheep,  the  birds  of  heaven,  the  little 
child  placed  in  the  midst  of  questioners,  the 
girding  of  himself  with  a  towel  and  washing 
his  disciples'  feet — ^by  such  examples  as 
these  the  Master  made  his  teaching  vital. 
The  teacher  to-day  who  aims  to  make,  his  in- 
struction vital  need  seek  no  farther  than  the 
experiences  of  his  pupils  to  gain  illustrations 
in  abundance. 

Thirdly,  he  held  attention  and  aroused  in- 
terest. The  words  of  Jesus,  couched  in 
terms  of  every-day  experience,  carried  mean- 
ing to  all  hearers.  He  knew  also  how  to 
quicken  curiosity,  to  ask  thought-provoking 
questions,  to  strike  hard  when  occasion  de- 
manded. Those  who  heard  were  "astonished 
at  his  teaching."  The  message  of  Jesus 
penetrated;  it  struck  home  and  freed  the 
spirit  of  shackles.  "Ye  shall  know  the 
truth,  and  the  truth  shall  make  you  free," 
was  a  message  from  whidi  succeeding 
generations  of  teachers  may  draw  in- 
spiration. 

This  message  of  a  liberator,  of  one  who 
encourages  freedom  and  self -development,  is 
needed  to-day,  and  its  power  over  attention 
is  quite  the  same  as  heretofore. 

Fourthly,  he  was  an  example.  The  apostles, 
as  they  listened  to  his  teaching,  also  saw 
the  lesson  in  his  example,  and  it  is  doubtful 
if  the  latter  were  not  even  more  impressive 
than  the  former.  Kindness,  love,  knowl- 
edge, strength,  self-control — these  in  Jesus 
were  so  perfectly  blended  that  his  followers 
seemed  ever  to  have  been  absorbed  in  the 
significance  of  his  person.  In  order  to 
measure  up  to  this  fourth  phase,  the  Sun- 
day-school teacher  faces  a  severe  require- 
ment; yet  what  other  could  be  so  conducive 
to  personal  growth  f 

Fifthly,  he  incited  his  pupUs  to  self-activ- 
ity. The  Master  \iever  left  his  hearers  in- 
t^ectually  convinced  but  inert.  His  aim 
was  to  rouse  the  will  to  action,  to  set  people 
to  do  something.  "  Every  one,  therefore,  that 
heareth  these  words  of  mine,  and  doeth 
them,  shall  be  likened  to  a  wise  man."  The 
Sunday-school  teaching  which  dwells  solely 
upon  the  beauty  of  Christ's  life,  of  its 
purity  and  hopeful  philosophy,  loses  this 
chief  merit  of  the  Master's  teaching — that 
of  spiritual  growth  through  self-activity. 
"Be  ye  doers  of  the  word,  and  not  hearers 
only."  The  truths  learned  in  Sunday-school 
should  be  as  fruitful  seed  which  will  blossom 
into  good  deeds  numif  dd. 
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ARABIC-ROMAN  RUINS  NEAR  CAIRO 


In  most  areas  of  archeological  investiga- 
tion the  war  has  put  a  stop  to  operations. 
An  interesting  exception  to  this  is  found  at 
Old  Fostat  (the  place  recently  excavated) 
which  marks  the  site  of  Babylon,  a  Boman 
fort  near  Cairo  captured  by  an  Arab  gen- 


eral (Amr  ebn  el-Asi)  in  641,  at  the  time  of 
the  Mohammedan  conquest  of  Egypt.  Here 
on  the  fort  a  city  grew  up,  tho  in  750  the 
place  was  burned.  The  new  city  of  Fostat 
was  not  built  on  the  old  site,  however,  on  ac- 
count of  the  difficulty  of  clearing  the  ruins 


ODvyriglit.  iBternsthmal  Film  Scnrica,  New  York. 
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left  by  the  Are.  As  a  result  llie  burned  eitj 
disintegrated,  became  covered  with  sand,  and 
was  finally  f  orgottea^  So  tkat  tlw  area  mbkk 
has  been  uncovered  marks  the  spot  where  aa 
Arab-Egyptian  city  existed  between  641  aad 
750,  and  before  that  a  Boman  fort  which 
probably  stood  several  oeatories. 

The  residts  include  discovery  of  i^  plan 
of  the  town,  showing  tluit  many  of  the 
stractares  were  capacious  and  sabstantial; 
and  e^edally  bronght  to  light  a  large  ool- 
iactioa  of  Arabic  and  Boman  pottery.    The 


Bomaa  pottery  is  quite  easily  distinguished 
in  the  photograph  here  given  by  its  more 
graeefal  riiapes  and  by  its  ornamentation. 
The  Arabic  ware  is  more  clumsy  and  less  or- 
nate. The  snalier  Tessels  ia  the  center,  by 
some  erroneously  described  as  ancient  hand- 
grenades  used  for  Ore^  Are,  are  yeamlB  for 
holding  olive-oil — one  of  tlie  staples  of  com- 
meree  ia  ^at  time  and  vegieii. 

nie  photograph  which  Aows  the  ruins 
givet  a  glimpse  of  the  modern  town  of 
Fostat  with  its  palm-grove  and  minarets. 
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Aug.  5 — ManoMseh's  Sin  and 
Repentance 

(2  Ohrcm.  33:1-20) 
To  i^preciate  the  religious  degradation  of 
Manasseh's  reign  (696-641  B.O.),  recorded 
in  this  chapter  and  in  2  Kings  21,  we  have 
to  bear  in  mind  that  it  had  been  preceded 
(1)  by  Hesekiah's  reformation,  which  we 
studied  three  weeks  ago,  and  (2)  by  the 
miraculous  deliverance  of  Jerusalem  from 
Sennacherib,  which  we  studied  a  fortnight 
ago.  The  inspiring  memory  of  those  great 
events  and  of  his  father's  noble  example 
affected  in  no  way  at  all  either  the  conduct 
or  the  policy  of  Manasseh,  whose  reign  was 
viewed  by  tiie  prophets  and  by  the  earlier 
historians,  at  least,  with  unmitigated  ab- 
horrence. But  while  the  religious  man  must 
deplore  this  lamentable  declension  from  such 
a  lofty  ideal  and  example,  it  is  the  business 
of  the  historian  to  endeavor,  if  possible,  to 
account  for  it;  and  some  of  the  recorded 
facts  enable  us  to  do  this,  more  particularly 
the  worship  of  ^the  host  of  heaven,''  i.e., 
star-worship.  This  points  unmistakably  to 
Assyrian  influence;  and  how  prevalent  and 
X)ervasive  that  was  we  see  from  the  fact  that 
it  is  still  flourishing  after  Manasseh's  death, 
as  we  learn  from  Zephaniah  (1:5),  and  per- 
sisted at  least  for  twenty  years  longer  till 
621  B.C.,  when  the  symbols  of  that  worship 
were  destroyed  in  the  great  reformation  of 
Josiah  in  621  B.C.  (2  Kings  23:11).  All 
this  becomes  intelligible,  however  inex- 
cusable, when  we  remember  that  throughout 
this  seventh  century  B.C.  Judah  was  the 
vassal  of  Assyria.     All  the  small  countries 


in  the  west  were  under  her  heel;  and,  ac- 
cording to  ancient  ideas,  this  proved,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  average  man,  that  the 
gods  of  Assyria  were  more  powerful  than 
the  gods  of  the  conquered  peoples,  and 
therefore  it  was  but  common  wisdom  to 
acknowledge  them  in  worship.  We  are  not 
to  regard  Manasseh  as  either  desiring  or  at- 
tempting to  abolish  the  worship  of  IsraeFs 
own  Gk>d  Jehovah;  this  is  proved  by  the 
circumstances  that  he  set  up  his  altars  to 
the  host  of  heaven  within  the  courts  of  the 
temple  itself  (verse  6).  He  merely  desired 
to  combine  the  worship  of  Jehovah  with  the 
worship  of  those  other  foreign  gods  who  had 
shown  themselves  so  powerful;  but, how  far 
he  was  prepared  to  go  in  the  direction  of 
idolatry  we  learn  from  verse  7,  according  to 
which  he  did  not  scruple  to  set  up  an  image 
of  an  idol  which  we  are  justified  in  identify- 
ing with  a  goddess — ^Asherah  or  Astarte 
(cf.  2  Kings  21:7) — and  all  this  in  the  very 
city  and  temple  where  Jehovah  was  to  have 
been  worshiped  forever.  Thus  this  de- 
grading foreign  worship  is  really  only  tJic 
religious  side  of  the  political  subjection  of 
Israel :  it  is  a  testimony  to  the  general  lack 
of  faith  in  Jehovah. 

This  view  is  confirmed  by  another  aspect 
of  Manasseh's  idolatry;  for  we  are  further 
informed  that  he  revived  the  worship  on  tho 
high  places  throughout  the  land  which  his 
father  had  destroyed,  and  ''raised  up  altars 
for  the  Baalim,"  i.e.,  he  revived  the  old 
Oanaanitish  heathen  worship  with  all  its 
symbols  and  appurtenances.  Deplorable  as 
all  this  is,  and  especially  for  a  man  with 
such  a  father  as  Manasseh  had,  it  is  elo- 


^  These  studies  follow  the  lesson-topics  and  passages  of  the  Iiitenitttioiial  Sundsy-Bcftiool  Series.    The 
author  was  unA^l^  t9  "®^  th9  proofs  of  these  Irssoas. 
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qoent  tesSxiMmy  to  the  straits  to  which  his 
nnhmppj  country  had  been  reduced.  As 
Israel's  natXNtal  God  had  not  delivered  his 
people  from  tbe  Assyrian  yoke,  the  king 
cast  about,  in  Ms  saperetitious  way,  to  make 
friends  of  other  gods  from  whatever  quar- 
ter, the  mightj  gods  of  the  foreigners  and 
the  ancient  gods  of  the  Canaanitish  soil. 
This  motley  worship  really  points  to  the 
prevalent  religions  despair,  tho  its  end  could 
only  be  to  ''{^-ovoke  the  anger  of  Jehovah" 
(vene  6)  and  his  failliful  prophets.  The 
saperstition,  degradation,  and  cruelty  which 
thffi  worship  involved  are  revealed  in  the 
mdanoholy  summary  of  verse  6.  It  involved, 
for  one  thing,  child-sacrifice;  and,  for  an- 
other, all  sorts  of  indirect  and  unworthy 
methods  of  ascertaining  the  divine  will,  such 
as  witchcraft,  sorcery,  and  other  devices  of 
die  quack  and  chaiiatan;  whereas  that  will 
eould  only  be  known  and  interpreted  by  men 
of  prc^khetie  spirif  (of.  Deut.  18:10-15)  like 
Isaiah,  whose  hearts  were  right  with  Qod. 

Such  superstition  and  faithlessness  could 
not  go  undiallenged.  There  were  good  men 
in  Israel  to  whom  these  things  were  detest- 
aUe.  So  ''Jehovah  spoke  to  Manasseh  and 
to  his  people"  (verse  10).  He  spoke,  as  we 
learn  from  2  Kings  20:10-15,  "by  his 
servants  the  prophets,"  who,  inr  the  name  of 
the  true  Ood,  uttered  a  very  terrible  threat, 
and  paid'  the  penalty  for  their  courage  with 
their  lives— "  innocent  blood  flowed  through 
Jerusalem  from  one  end' to  another"  (verse 
16).  T)k»  chronicler  relates  that  Manasseh, 
for  his  sin,  was' carried  captive  to  Babylon, 
where  he  humbly  repented;  and  that,  after 
expressing  his  penitence  in  an  earnest 
prayer,  he  was  restored  to  his  native  land, 
where  he  gave  practical  proof  of  his  peni- 
tence by  abolishing  all  the  alien  worship 
which  he  had  introduced.  The  Book  of 
Kings,  written  between  two  and  three  hun- 
'dred  years  earlier,  has  nothing  to  say  of 
this  captivity,  penitence,  restoration,  and 
reformation.  The  chronicler  is  more  of  a 
preacher  than  a  historian,  and  is  peculiarly 
interested  in  facts  which  palpably  illustrate 
the  divine  control  of  human  life.  He  means 
his  readers  to  gather  from  his  story  (1) 
that  sin  is  inevitably  punished  by  distress 
of  some  kind;  (2)  that  distress  should  lead 
a  man  to  face  his  past  and  his  God  in 
prayer;  (3)  that  penitent  and  humble 
prayer  is  followed  by  restoration.  Always 
hi  fome  sense  the  sinner  who  repents  finds 


his  way  back,  like  Mnnasseh,  to  the  holy 
city.  But  the  other  and  less  obvious  lesson 
of  the  chapter  ought  not  to  be  missed.  It  is 
sad,  but  true,  that  a  Hezekiah  may  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  ICanaswh,  that  reformatioa  may 
be  followed  by  decline,  that  the  memory  of 
a  great  individual  or  national  deliverance 
(sudi  as  Judah  had  ezperieneed  in  the  in- 
vasion of  Seanadierib)  nuiy  be  forgotten 
and  even  defied.  The  story  luggests  the 
sorry  plight  of  a  land  which  forsakes  its  re- 
ligions enthusiasms  and  fsrgets  its  national 
ddiveraaees. 

Aug.  12 — Josiahfs  Good  Reign 

(2  Chron.  34:1-13) 

Two  years  after  the  death  of  Manasseh, 
his  grandson,  Josiah,  ascended  the  throne  of 
Judah  at  the  early  age  of  eight;  and  his 
reign,  which  lasted  for  thirty-one  years, 
makes  in  some  ways  a  very  pleasant  con- 
trast to  that  of  Manasseh.  Indeed,  part  of 
his  work  was  to  undo  some  of  the  mischief 
wrought  by  Manass^  (cf.  2  Kings  23:12), 
and  both  Kings  and  CSironioles  speak  of  him 
im  terms  of  the  highest  i^>preciation.  The 
story  of  his  reign  is  told  in  both  books  with 
a  fulness  not  habitual  to  either  book  (ef. 
2  Kings  22f.),  which  is  an  indication  of  the 
preeminent  religious  interest  and  importance 
of  that  reign.  As  a  rule,  the  narratives  even 
of  long  reigns  are — especially  in  the  Book 
of  Kings — briefly  dismissed)  however  great 
be  their  historical  interest,  and  they  expand 
only  where  some  vital  religious  interest  is 
involved,  such  as  the  building  of  the  temple 
by  Solomon  or  the  emergence  of  a  great  re- 
ligions figure  like  Isaiah  in  1^  story  of 
Hezekiah.  The  importance  of  the  reign  of 
Josiah  lies  in  the  twofold  circumstance 
that  (1)  in  it  a  law-book  was  discovered, 
and  (2)  Josiah  instituted  a  religious  reform 
whose  effects  were  of  the  most  far-reaching 
kind.  Both  these  events  profoundly  in- 
fluenced the  later  literature  and  life  of  the 
Jews;  but  here,  ab  so  often,  we  are  eon- 
fronted  with  a  characteristic  difference  be- 
tween Kings  and  Chronicles.  In  Chronicles 
there  is  no  connection  between  the  reforma- 
tion and  the  discovery  of  the  book — ^indeed, 
the  former  antedates  the  latter:  in  Kings 
they  arc  connected  in  the  most  vital  and 
intimate  way — ^it  is  the  discovery  of  the 
book  that  leads  to  the  reformation.  The 
story  should  at  first  be  carefully  road  as  it 
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is  told  in  2  Kings  22f .  There  we  read  that 
the  discovery  of  the  law-book,  with  its 
austere  demands  which  at  the  time  were 
being  universally  ignored,  threw  the  king 
into  such  consternation  that  he  immediately 
summoned  a  great  convocation  at  Jerusalem, 
with  the  result  that  king  and  people  entered 
into  a  Bolemn  covenant  with  the  national 
God  to  walk  according  to  the  demands  of 
the  discovered  book  (23:1-3).  But  if  the 
reformation  had  already  preceded  the  dis- 
covery of  the  book,  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  demands  of  the  book  should  have  thrown 
the  king  into  consternation;  and  in  the  last 
verse  of  this  chapter  (2  Chron.  34:33) 
the  chronicler  practically  admits  that  the 
reformation  followed  the  discovery,  of  the 
book.  This,  we  may  take  it  as  practically 
certain,  is  the  true  historical  order,  as  it  is 
the  most  natural  and  intelligible.  Another 
and  less  important  difference  lies  in  this, 
that  in  Kings  the  reformation  did  not  take 
place  till  Josiah  had  been  eighteen  years  on 
the  throne  (2  Kings  22:3),  while  we  are 
told  in  Chronicles  that  "in  the  twelfth  year 
of  his  reign  he  began  to  purge  Judah  and 
Jerusalem."  There  is,  however,  no  necessary 
inconsistency  between  these  statements.  In 
the  eighth  year  of  his  reign,  i.e.,  when  he  was 
sixteen,  we  read,  he  began  to  seek  after  the 
God  of  David  his  father,  and  in  his  twelfth 
year  (when  he  was  twenty)  he  began  to 
purge  Judah.  It  is  quite  possible  that  these 
dates  represent  two  definite  stages  of  prog- 
ress on  the  way  to  reformation  which  was 
consummated  six  years  afterward  by  the 
finding  of  the  book.  In  other  words,  the 
great  reformation  may  well  have  been  pre- 
ceded by  earlier  attempts  at  reform,  all  the 
more  that  the  king -had  already  manifested 
religious  interest  and  decision  of  character 
at  the  age  of  sixteen. 

The  religious  Hfe  of  Israel  had  for 
centuries  been  exposed  to  peculiar  peril 
from  the  so-called  high  places  which  had 
been  formerly  used  by  the  Baal-worshiping 
Canaanites,  and  the  ideas  and  practises  of 
this  Baal  worship  had  demonstrably  in- 
fected the  worship  of  Jehovah.  So  vnde- 
spread  was  it  and  so  completely  did  It  hold 
the  people  in  its  grasp  that  there  was  little 
probability  that  it  could  be  reformed ;  it  had 
to  be  abolished  and  its  symbols  had  to  be 
destroyed.  How  fierce  was  Josiah's  hostility 
to  it,  and  how  thorough  his  attempt  to 
extirpate  it,  is  clearly  felt  in  the  vigorous 


words  of  verse  4  (the  Asherim  and  sacred 
wooden  poles).  He  even  had  the  idolatrous 
priests  exhumed  and  their  bones  burned.  As 
we  saw  in  our  last  lesson,  the  purity  of 
Hebrew  worship  was  also  menaced  by  the 
star-worship  of  Assyria.  This  explains  the 
allusion  to  the  sun-images  or  pillars  dedi- 
cated to  the  worship  of  the  sun  (cf.  2  Kings 
23:11).    These  also  had  to  go. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  the  chronicler  in- 
troduces the  story  of  the  renovation  of  the 
temple  which  led  to  the  discovery  of  the 
law-book.  Manasseh,  as  we  know,  had  gone 
the  length  of  building  altars  for  all  the  host 
of  heaven  in  the  very  courts  of  the  temple 
itself  (2  Kings  21:5;  cf.  23:12);  and  after 
two  such  reigns  as  those  of  Manasseh  and 
Amon,  we  can  well  believe  that  the  temple 
was  sadly  in  need  of  renovation  and  repair. 

The  points  to  emphasize  are  (1)  the 
wisdom  of  early  decision.  ''While  he  was 
yet  young — sixteen  years  of  age — he  began 
to  seek  God."  Josiah  accomplished  much 
for  his  country  and  his  God;  but  he  did  it 
by  giving  his  life  to  God  at  the  beginning. 
(2)  Beforms  come  gradually.  Great  abuses 
are  seldom  struck  away  by  a  single  blow. 
The  attack  may  have  to  be  renewed  again 
and  again.  But  it  may  be  renewed  with  the 
assurance  of  ultimate  victory  from  their 
youth  up.  (3)  Piety  must  be  practical. 
Much. that  calls  itself  religion  is  ineffective, 
does  not  even  try  to  be  effective.  But  it  is 
not  enough  to  aspire;  we  must  strike  and 
keep  striking  till  the  things  that  menace  the 
nation's  life  are  swept  from  off  the  land. 


Aug.  19 — Finding  the  Book  of 
the  Law 

(2  Chron.  34:14-33) 

The  narrative  of  '  the  discovery  of  the 
book  of  the  law  during  the  repairs  upon  the 
temple  is  as  simple  as  it  is  interesting,  and 
need  not  detain  us.  The  only  points  that 
call  for  notice  are  these:  (1)  the  discov- 
ered book  must  have  had  some  terrible 
things  to  say  about  the  wrath  of  God;  (2) 
it  is  singular  that  onr  so  momentous  an 
occasion  as  this  no  mention  is  made  of 
Jeremiah,  who  had  then  (in  621  B.C.)  been 
exercising  his  ministry  for  fiyt  years — the 
deputation  dispatched  by  the  king  consults 
not  him  but  a  prophetess,  Huldah;  (3)  the 
hope  exprest  by  her  for  Jodah  that  he 
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would  die  a  peaceful  death  was  destined  not 
to  be  realized,  as  he  pemhed  on  the  battle- 
field (2  Kings  23:30).  But  in  all  essentials 
the  grim  prophecy  of  Huldah  was  fulfilled 
within  thirty-five  years.  In  586  the  city  was 
destroyed  and  the  people  swept  into  exile. 
The  book  discovered  in  the  course  of  the 
temple  repairs  is  called  in  the  narrative  the 
"Book  of  the  Law"  and  the  "Book  of  the 
Covenant."  What  was  this  bookf  This  is  a 
question  that  can  not  fail  to  arise  in  the 
mind  of  an  interested  and  intelligent  reader ; 
and  to  it  there  are  three  possible  answers: 
(1)  The  Pentateuch,  which  is  known  as  the 
book  of  law;  (2)  the  little  section  Ex.  21- 
23,  which,  in  Ex.  24: 7,  is  expressly  called  the 
book  of  the  covenant;  and  (3)  the  book  of 
Deuteronomy,  which  goes  by  both  those 
names.  Now  (1)  the  Pentateuch  is  too  long 
to  meet  the  case,  as  the  discovered  book  was 
read  twice  in  one  day  (2  Kings  22:8,  10); 
besides,  the  very  diversified  contents  of  the 
Pentateuch  could  not  have  produced  the 
swift  impression  of  consternation  manifestly 
produced  by  the  discovered  book.  (2)  Nor 
could  it  have  been  the  section  of  Exodus,  for 
some  features  of  the  reformation  which  fol- 
lowed the  discovery  of  the  books  are  not 
mentioned  there  at  all.  (3)  It  follows, 
therefore,  by  the  process  of  elimination,  that 
the  discovered  book  was  in  all  probabdlity 
Deuteronomy — a  probability  which  became 
a  practical  certainty  when  we  consider  the 
details  of  the  reformation,  the  most  im- 
portant of  whdch  are  these:  (1)  The 
abolition  of  the  idolatrous  high  places  and 
the  concentration  of  the  worship  at  a  single 
sanctuary;  (2)  the  abolition  of  the  worship 
of  the  heavenly  bodies;  (3)  the  expulsion  of 
wizards  and  diviners;  and  (4)  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  Passover,  All  these  points  are 
covered  by  Deuteronomy,  and  with  prac- 
tical unanimity  scholars  are  agreed  that  the 
discovered  book  was  Deuteronomy  in  some 
longer  or  shorter  form.  It  is  only  when 
viewed  in  this  way  that  the  real  vitality  and 
historical  relevance  of  the  book  can  be 
properly  felt.  Its  chief  demand  is  for  tho 
abolition  of  the  high  places  and  for  a 
worship  centralized  "in  the  place  which 
Jehovi^  your.  God  shall  choose."  Prom 
Amos  (2-:  8)  and  Hosea  (4:13)  in  the  eighth 
century,  we  learn  that  unblushing  immoral- 
ity abounded  in  those  places,  and  already 
Hesekiah  {about  700  B.C.)  had  struck  a  blow 
«t   ttpjm.     But   we   have    seen   how   they 


flourished  under  the  patronage  of  his  son 
Manasseh,  and  how  fierce  a  protest  he  evoked 
from  the  prophetic  reformers,  who  sealed 
their  protest  with  their  life-blood.  In  all 
probability  this  book,  flaming  with  hatred 
of  the  high  places,  was  written  during  his 
terrible  reign  and  hidden  away  in  the 
temple  by  some  sorrowing  heart  that  hoped 
for  better  days.  The  book,  conceived  in  the 
ancient  spirit  of  Moses,  ds  thus  vivid  with 
the  passion  of  men  who  loved  their  country, 
who  desired  her  highest  weal,  and  who  were 
prepared  to  lay  down  their  lives  for  her; 
and  on  its  discovery  it  produced  an  in- 
stantaneous effect  (the  particular  chapter 
being,  no  doubt,  Deut.  28). 

It  is,  however,  not  to  the  origin  of  the 
book,  but  to  the  contents  and  application  of 
the  narrative  before  us  that  the  attention 
of  a  class  should  be  invited;  and  some  of 
the  points  for  consideration  would  be:  (1) 
The  value  and  vitality  of  the  Bible.  The 
discovered  book  was,  on  this  view,  the  pro- 
gram of  the  reformer.  Behind  every  Bible 
book  is  a  nmn  who  writes  because  he  is 
fiilled  with  a  passion  to  drive  home  some 
needed  truth  upon  his  own  generation;  and 
the  Bible  becomes  a  new  book  to  us  when  we 
begin  to  realize  the  palpitating  humanity 
behind  it.  (2)  The  tremendous  earnestness 
of  the  Bible.  It  sets  before  us,  as  the  dis- 
covered book  set  before  Josiah^  life  and 
death,  the  blessing  and  the  curse  (Deut. 
28) ;  and  our  conscience,  like  his,  would  be 
appalled,  and  our  moral  nature  braced  and 
quickened,  if  we  took  its  demands  more 
seriously.  (3)  The  need  of  translating  the 
demands  of  the  Bible  into  practise.  The 
public  reading  of  the  discovered  book  was 
followed  by  a  national  reformation.  The 
Bible  was  written  to  inspire  rather  than  in- 
form, and  the  reading  of  it  has  done  little 
for  us  unless  it  fills  us  with  the  desire  to  be 
better  and  to  do  better,  to  have  our  own 
life  and  our  nation's  cleansed. 


^ug.  26 — TTie  Captivity  of 
Judah 

(2  Kings  25:1-21) 
Huldah's  prophecy  of  national  disaster 
(621  B.C.)  was  not  long  in  being  fulfilled. 
The  end  came  in  586  B.C.  Judah  had  in  the 
meantime  passed*  from  Assyrian  to  Babylo- 
nian domination,  and  Zedekiah,  tho  Jewish 
king,  rebelled  against  his  overlord,  Nebu- 
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chadrezzar.  At  once  this  king  came  with  a 
great  army  to  reduce  the  capitol.  Siege  and 
famine  did  their  worst,  and  in  a  year  and 
a  half  the  city  fell.  The  sad  story  is  told 
four  times  over  in  the  Old  Testament  (2 
Kings  25;  2  Chron.  36;  Jer.  30,  and  Jer. 
52) ;  but  most  of  the  details  which  we 
would  give  much  to  know  are  passed  over  in 
sorrowful  silence.  From  the  vivid  poetry 
of  the  Book  of  Lamentations,  however,  we 
learn  something  of  the  grinmess  and  un- 
ntterable  sorrow  of  that  tragedy.  The 
simple  facts  are  these:  The  king,  who 
sought  to  save  himself  by  flight,  was  cap- 
tured in  the  neighborhood  of  Jericho.  His 
sons  were  slain  before  his  eyes — ^the  last 
sight  in  the  world  he  was  destined  to  see, 
for  then  he  was  blinded  and  carried  to 
Babylon.  A  month  afterward  the  city  was 
set  on  Are.  Temple,  palaces,  houses  were 
burned  and  the  walla  leveled  with  the 
ground.  All  but  the  poor  were  carried  into 
captivity,  and  with  the  captives  went  the 
numerous  and  costly  vessels  of  the  temple, 
the  larger  ones  which  could  not  easily  be 
transported  being  broken  up  and  carried 
away  as  scrap-metal  to  Babylon.  Promi- 
nent priests  and  other  officials  were  taken 
north  to  Biblah  on  the  Orontes  and  exe- 
cuted. In  this  destruction  of  all  that  was 
dear  to  the  Jewish  heart,  in  the  exile  of  the 
people,  and  in  the  ruin  of  their  homes  and 
hopes,  the  stem  prophecies  of  Jeremiah  and 
others  were  fulfilled. 

Tho  the  city  was  dealt  with  drastically,  as, 
from  the  Babylonian  standpoint,  a  city  of 
great  strategic  value  deserved  to  be,  the 
severity  was  not  of  a  wild  and  reckless  kind, 
but  was  inspired  by  the  principles  which 
characterized  Babylonian  policy  generally. 
The  situation  has  been  well  summarized  thus 
by  Professor  McCurdy: 

"  Only  so  much  destruction  was  wrought  as 
would  make  the  repetition  of  disorder  im- 
possible. (1)  For  this  end  the  effacement 
of  the  national  worship  was  essential.  The 
temple  was  therefore  destroyed  by  Are — a 
catastrophe  which  subverted  at  a  single 
blow  the  traditions,  the  symbols,  and  ttie 
appliances  alike  of  the  religion  of  Jehovah 
and  of  the  usurping  cults  that  had  aroused 
the  wrath  of  reformers  and  prophets.  (2) 
Before  this  or  any  other  house  in  Jerusalem 


was  set  on  fire,  care  was  taken  to  remove 
all  valuable  property.  The  smaller  utensils 
of  the  temple  could  be  transported  intact. 
But  the  larger  articles  of  copper  or  bronze 
were  broken  up  and  carried  away  to  Baby- 
lonian foundries.  (3)  The  city  wall  was 
broken  down.  The  temple  and  the  wall 
were  the  two  essentials  of  an  ancient  city, 
and  both  were  of  deep  religious  import.  In 
the  one  the  Deity  revealed  his  grace;  the 
other,  with  its  gates  and  fortresses  and 
battlements,  was  the  seat  of  his  power  and 
the  symbol  of  his  rule.  (4)  Every  great 
house  was  put  to  the  flames.  Thus  were 
obliterated  all  the  monuments  of  civic  or 
personal  pride  and  all  that  gave  value  or 
desirableness  to  a  residence  in  Jerusalem" 
(History,  Prophecy,  and  the  Monuments, 
§1233). 

Two  causes  contributed  to  the  destruction 
of  Judah — external  pressure  and  internal 
decay.  Some  of  the  elements  that  go  to 
make  up  the  latter  were:  (1)  The  moral 
corruption  of  the  i)eople.  Isaiah's  long  in- 
dictment of  chap.  5  of  Jeremiah's  briefer 
summary  in  chap.  7:5-9  is  pathetic  testi- 
mony to  the  general  depravity  and  to  the 
absence  of  that  morality  without  which  no 
nation  can  be  strong  or  permanent.  (2) 
The  incompetence  of  the  leaders,  most  of 
whocn  were  either  wicked  like  Jehoiakim 
(Jer.  36)  or  weak  like  Zedekiah  (Jer.  37). 
To-day,  when  the  choice  of  leaders  is  largely 
in  the  hands  of  the  people,  it  should  be  re- 
garded by  the  people  as  their  solemn  duty 
to  select  as  their  leaders  and  representatives 
men  of  character  as  well  as  of  ability.  (3) 
The  deliberate  disregard  of  warning  voices. 
During  the  last  two  centuries  of  Judah's 
life  some  of  the  most  powerful  voices  in  all 
her  history  were  lifted  up  for  God  and  on 
behalf  of  a  better  national  life  (cf.  Isaiah, 
Micah,  the  reformers  of  2  Kings  21:10, 
Jeremiah) ;  but  alike  by  kings  like  Manas- 
seh  and  Jehoiakim,  and  by  the  people,  they 
were  disregarded,  so  that  with  open  eyes  the 
nation  plunged  steadily  forward  to  the 
abyss.  But  in  the  providence  of  God  i>olitical 
disorder  brought  in  the  end  religious  gain. 
The  loss  of  their  city,  with .  its  ancient 
glories,  and  of  the  temple,  with  its  rites  and 
ceremonies,  brought  with  it  at  last  a  deeper 
and  more  spiritual  conception  of  religion, 
so  that  Judah  died  to  rise  again  into  a 
more  abundant  life. 
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THE  UNCHANGING  FACTOR  IN  CHRISTIANITY' 

H.  Hensley  Henson^  B.D.,  Dean  of  Durham 


Jemu  Chriii  %$  the  iame  yesterday,  and  to- 
day, yea,  and  forever. — Heb.  13 : 8. 

Theke  is  nothing  which  appeals  so  power- 
folly  to  human  nature  as  the  notion  of  un- 
dianging  persistenoey  for  that  nation  stands 
in  welcome  contrast  with  human  life  and  its 
conditions.  We  live  in  a  world  of  ceaseless 
changOy  and  ^e  ourselves  share  the  general 
instability.  "Life  is  a  stream  in  which  no 
man  twice  dips  his  foot/'  said  Heraclitus, 
and  the  thought  is  echoed  by  the  more  re- 
Ugious  thinkers  of  Israel:  "  We  are  strangers 
before  thee,  and  sojourners,  as  all  our 
fathers  were:  our  days  on  the  earth  are  as 
m  shadow,  and  there  is  no  abiding."  It  is, 
indeed,  the  case  that  we  may  easily  allow 
ourselves  to  be  cheated  by  the  relative  sta- 
bility of  some  factors  of  our  experience. 
Men  settle  themselves  into  grooves  of  use 
and  wont;  they  travel  in  company  on  beaten 
roads;  and  it  is  no  marvel  if  they  credit 
these  with  an  immutsbUity  which  they  do 
not,  and  can  not,  possess.  In  politics,  in  so- 
ciety, in  religion  the  same  delusive  rigidity 
leads  to  the  same  natural  error.  For  this 
reason  the  advance  of  humanity  upward 
from  aboriginal  savagery  has  never  been 
unopposed  or  unembarrassed.  It  has  always 
taken  the  aspect  of  crisis  and  of  conflict. 
The  proverb  of  the  gospel  receives  fresh  at- 
testations of  truth  from  every  succeeding 
age:  "New  wine  must  be  put  into  fresh 
wine-skins.  And  no  man  having  drunk  old 
wine  desirelih  new;  for  he  saith,  The  old  is 
good."  It  would  be  true  to  say  that  the 
pace  of  change  in  human  affairs  varies 
wonderfully.  There  are  long  periods  of  com- 
parative immobility;  and  these  are  broken 
into  by  episodes  of  revolutionary  change. 
Progress  is  by  the  method  of  recurrent 
crises.  The  history  of  mankind  is  divided 
up  into  epochs. 

There  will  be  general  agreement  in  the 
proposition  tiiat,  of  all  the  crises  of  re- 
corded human  history,  the  most  momentous 


was  that  which  ushered  in  the  Christian 
era.  "The  old  Gnostics,"  observes  the  late 
Dr.  Bigg,  "called  the  cross  Eoroa,  'the 
boundary-  or  dividing  line.'  The  Gnostics 
were  a  curious  people,  but  here  they  were 
right.  On  this  side  of  the  cross  all  history 
is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  different  thing  from 
what  it  is  on  the  other;  and  every  one  who 
carries  the  cross,  in  so  far  as  he  carries  it, 
is  a  better  citizen,  a  better  philosopher, 
and  a  better  man  than  he  would  have  been 
otherwise."  The  Oxford  scholar  expresses 
himself  as  a  'believer,  and  so  far  anticipates 
my  argument.  Let  it  suffice  at  this  point  to 
adopt  that  striking  thought  of  the  Gnostics. 
The  cross  is  the  boundary-  or  dividing  line 
of  human  history.  Most  considering  and 
educated  Europeans  would  agree  that  man- 
kind is  now  traversing  a  crisis,  the  precise 
character  and  full  gravity  of  which  are  as 
yet  hard  to  perceive,  but  which  certainly 
has  this  in  common  with  the  earlier  crises'  of 
history,  that  it  has  thrown  the  world  into 
the  greatest  distress  and  confusion,  dividing 
men  into  sharply  opposed  parties,  and  carry- 
ing the  conflict  into  every  sphere  of  their 
life.  The  great  war  is  universally  recog- 
nized as  the  symptom  of  an  inner  dissidence 
of  principle  and  tendency  which  had|  in- 
deed, been  gathering  for  many  years  past, 
and  has  now  at  last  broken  out  with  destruc- 
tive violence.  The  world  which  we  have 
known  is  changing  with  a  bewildering 
rapidity.  We  have  lost  the  sense  of  security, 
and  feel  ourselves  in  the  grip  of  a  current, 
the  precise  direction  of  which  is  unknown. 

If  this  be  a  true  account  of  our  present 
situation  it  may  perhaps  be  serviceable,  as 
well  to  our  peace  of  mind  as  to  our  practical 
guidance,  to  turn  back  to  those  critical  years 
in  which  the  Christian  era  began,  and  to 
mark  how  Christians  then  were  enabled  to 
carry  themselves  with  courage  and  wisdom, 
what  were  the  considerations  which  steadied 
them,  and  what  the  hopes  which  filled  them 


^Preached  in  the  Oitj  Temple,  London.  March  25»  1917.     See  HoMiLaTZO  Bxvnw,  June,  1917» 
p.  466. 
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with  enthusiasm.  For  my  text  I  have  chosen 
some  words  which  seem  to  challenge  that 
humiliating  fact  of  change  to  which  I  have 
adverted,  words  the  more  impressive  because 
they  were  clearly  written  in  a  changing  time 
by  one  who  had  a  clear  perception  of  the 
fact:  "Jesus  Christ  is  the  same  yesterday, 
and  to-day,  yea,  and  forever.  Be  not  car- 
ried away  by  divers  and  strange  doctrines." 
The  sacred  writer  designs  to  give  his  breth- 
ren a  standard  by  which  to  judge  the  novel 
theories  which,  in  that  time  of  speculative 
activity,  were  claiming  them;  and  he  wants 
to  make  sure  that  they  are  building  the 
fabric  of  their  personal  religion  on  the 
only  adequate  -foundation.  A  medieval 
commentator  paraphrases  the  text  thus: 
Yesterday  he  was  with  your  fathers:  to-day 
he  is  with  you:  he  will  himself  be  with  your 
children  through  all  the  ages  yet  to  oome." 
More  than  eighteen  centuries  have  passed 
since  the  unchangeableness  of  Jesus  Christ 
was  thus  impressively  affirmed.  Can  we  still 
make  that  affirmation!  How  far  can  a  be- 
liever of  the  present  day,  thoughtful  and 
informed,  say  with  the  emphasis  of  personal 
conviction :  "  Jesus  Christ  is  the  same,  yes- 
terday, to-day,  yea,  and  forever"!  That 
is  my  first  question.  If  we  can  find  a  suffi- 
cient answer  to  it  we  shall  proceed  to  con- 
sider a  second  question  which  it  directly 
suggests:  What  is  the  practical  inference 
which  we  ought  to  draw  from  the  truth  of 
Christ's  immunity  from  change  f 

It  would  not  be  true  to  say  that  there  had 
been  no  change  in  the  formal  doctrine  about 
Christ,  what  is  technically  called  the  Christol- 
ogy  of  the  Church,  tho  we  must  never 
forget  that  all  the  different  Christologies 
which  have  succeeded  one  another  in  the 
acceptance  of  believers  have  this  feature  in 
conmion,  that  they  are  all  attempts  to  ex- 
press the  same  spiritual  experience.  "The 
faith  of  the  Christian  is  in  a  Person,  and 
not  in  doctrines  about  him,"  said  Bishop 
Westcott,  simply  but  profoundly.  If  this 
had  been  remembered  the  Church  would 
have  been  spared  the  scandal  of  many 
"heresy-hunts,"  and  individual  Christians 
would  have  escaped  much  mental  distress. 
Perhaps  the  mutability  of  Christological  doc- 
trine W€W  more  easily  perceived  in  the  early 
centuries  when  the  great  creeds  of  Christen- 
dom were  in  the  making,  for  it  was  not  ea^ 
to  associate  the  notion  of  immutability  with 
formularies  which  were  constantly  being  de- 


bated and  revised.  The  downfall  of  the 
Boman  Empire  arrested  for  many  centuries 
the  intellectual  activity  of  Christian  scholars. 
All  the  energies  of  the  Church  were  concen- 
trated on  the  immediate  task  of  bringing 
the  barbarian  world  under  the  yoke  of 
Christ.  When,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
work  of  Christological  speculation  was  re- 
sumed the  ancient  creeds  were  sacrosanct  by 
the  acceptance  of  more  than  a  thousand 
years,  and  there  seemed  something  akin  to 
profanity  in  attempting  to  revise  or  supple- 
ment them.  A  broad  view  of  Christian  his- 
tory will  place  the  later  speculations  in  direct 
relation  to  the  earlier.  Doctrine  varies,  and 
must  vary,  but  faith  continues.  Throughout 
the  phases  of  dogmatic  definition,  amid  many 
variations  of  religious  opinion,  the  vital  be- 
lief of  the  CSiurdL  was  still  centered  in  the 
person  of  the  Redeemer.  "  Jesus  Christ  was 
the  same  "  in  the  sixteenth  century  as  in  the 
fourth  and  in  every  other.  In  what  sense, 
then,  can  the  unchangeablen^»  of  Jesus 
Christ  be  affirmed  to-day,  after  so  many 
changeful  centuries  of  Christian  history  f  I 
reply:  At  least  in  three  senses,  with  ref- 
erence to  three  particulars  of  cardinal  impor- 
tance. 

1.  Jesus  Christ  has  always  been,  and  is 
still,  the  object  of  Christian  worship,  or,  to 
use  language  of  greater  precision,  he  is  in- 
separable from  the  object  of  Christian  wor- 
ship. Christians,  in  every  section  of  the 
visible  Church,  worship  Gk)d  in  Christ,  and 
have  so  conceived  of  the  Divine  Being  from 
the  beginning.  They  read  the  divine  diar- 
acter  in  terms  of  the  historic  person;  they 
understand  the  divine  will  in  terms  of  the 
evangelical  teaching;  they  interpret  the 
divine  intention  in  terms  of  the  gospel. 
However  variously  they  may  have  done  this 
(always  according  to  the  measure  of  their 
powers,  and  with  the  limitations  of  their 
historic  situation)  their  agreement  in  the 
main  postulate  has  been,  and  is,  complete. 
As  a  summary  of  the  Church's  faith>  a  con- 
cise description  of  the  unchanging  attitude 
of  Christians  in  all  ages  toward  the  Lord, 
we  may  offer  the  pregnant  phrases  of  the 
Johannine  Christ,  phrases  in  which  the 
ripest  thought  of  the  apostolic  age  finds 
expression:  "He  l^at  hath  seen  me  hatli 
seen  the  Father."  "I  and  the  Father  are 
oneJ 
me. 
by  me." 


"    "Ye  believe  in  God:  believe  also  in 
"    "  No  man  cometh  unto  the  Father  but 
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In  our  miBerablj  divided  Christendom  this 
unchanging  faith  serves  to  disclose  the 
limits  of  the  visible  Church.  This  was  well 
insisted  upon  bj  the  late  Bishop  Harvey 
Goodwin  in  his  book  on  the  creed: 

"When  we  regard  the  world,  not  as  we 
should  wish  it  to  be,  but  as  it  is,  we  may 
fairly  make  a  division  between  those  who 
call  Jesus  Christ  Lord  and  those  who  do 
not:  this  is  a  clear  and  distinct  line  of  di- 
vision; and  for  good  and  intelligible  pur- 
poses those  who  are  on  the  one  side  of  the 
line  may  be  said  to  constitute  'the  Holy 
Catholic  Church,  the  Communion  of  Saints,' 
and  those  who  are  on  the  other  side  not  to 
constitute  any  part  of  -that  Church."  * 

If  you  would  have  proof  that  this  impres- 
sive and  continuing  identity  in  the  direction 
of  Christian  worship,  and  in  the  essential 
belief  about  Qod,  has  not  failed  in  the  world 
to-day,  you  may  find  it  in  the  significant 
horror  with  which  Christendom  has  observed 
the  reversion  of  Gfermany  to  pre-Christian 
conceptions  of  God.  German  preachers  and 
professors  have  amazed  the  world  by  their 
use  of  language  which  belongs  rather  td 
ancient  Israel  than  to  the  Christian  Church, 
and  by  their  tolerance  of  procedures  which 
would  disgrace  the  higher  paganism  of  an- 
tiq;uity.  They  do  so  without  disclosing  any 
eonsciousness  of  the  theological  degradation 
into  which  they  have  fallen.  In  view  of  this 
lamentable  apostasy  we  have  realized  as 
perhaps  never  before  how  essential  Christ 
is  to  Christianity.  We  see  tlmt  theism  is 
only  possible  for  civilized  men  in  its  Chris- 
tian version.  Bemove  Christ  from  the  cen- 
tral place,  and  the  temple  of  religion  is  not 
only  empty  but  ruined.  To  conceive  of 
God  otherwise  than  Christ  compels  is  to  re- 
Tert  to  the  lower  creeds  of  paganism,  how- 
ever adroit  we  may  be  in  covering  the 
nakedness  of  our  apostasy  with  phrases  bor- 
rowed from  Christianity.  Civilized  mankind 
can  not  go  back  on  its  spiritual  history. 

2.  Jesus  Christ  has  always  been  the 
Magnet  of  souls.  In  the  twentieth  century, 
as  in  the  first,  the  Christian  evangelist  finds 
the  secret  of  spiritual  victory  in  "  the  word 
of  the  cross.*'  The  greatest  of  all  evangelists 
is  in  this  req>ect  strictly  normal.  St.  Paul's 
description  of  Ids  message  may  serve  for  the 
whole  company  from  the  first:  "  We  preach 
Christ  crucified,  unto  the  Jews  a  stumbling- 
block,  and  unto  Greeks  foolishness :  but  unto 

<86e  FoundatUmB  of  tk4  Ofd,  p.  287. 


them  that  are  called,  both  Jews  and  Greeks, 
Christ  the  power  of  God,  and  the  wisdom 
of  God."  "  The  cross  is  the  peculiar  prop- 
erty of  the  gospel,"  it  has  been  said,  and 
truly.  It  is  as  a  religion,  not  so  much  of 
redemption  as  of  a  Eedeemer,  that  Chris- 
tianity won  its  way  in  the  ancient  world. 
It  is  not  otherwise  that  it  is  winning  its 
way  in  our  modern  world.  Historical  stu- 
dents now  tell  us  that  it  was  in  the  charac- 
ter of  a  "  mystery  religion  "  that  the  religion 
of  Christ  first  extended  among  the  popula- 
tions of  the  Boman  Empire.  That  was  an 
age  of  mystery  religions,  and  CSiriBtianity 
did  but  respond  to  a  widely  extended  de- 
mand which  other  hot  wholly  dissimilar  sys- 
tems were  attempting  to  meet.  There  were 
the  religion  of  Isis  and  the  still  more  popu- 
lar religion  of  Mithras,  which  has  left  its 
mark  all  over  Europe  and  seemed  at  one 
time  on  the  threshold  of  complete  victory. 
Then  Christianity  came  on  the  scene  and 
vanquished  all  rivals  by  its  superiority 
in  the  same  respects.  It  was  the  last 
and  greatest  of  the  mystery  religions. 
But  a  mystery  religion  was  precisely  a  re- 
ligion of  redemption,  and  the  reason  why 
Christianity  defeated  all  the  rest  was  be- 
cause it  alone  was  really  also  a  religion  of  a 
Bedeemer.  Isis  and  Mithras  were  but  the 
creations  of  myth-forming  fancy;  they  had 
no  reality  and  no  history.  But  behind  the 
gospel  of  redemption  which  the  Christian 
missionaries  preached  there  was  always  the 
historical  figure  of  the  Bedeemer,  dying  on 
Calvary  for  the  sins  of  the  people  and 
reconciling  them  by  his  death  to  the  Father 
from  whom  they  had  gone  astray.  Here, 
again,  you  must  distinguish  between  faith 
and  doctrines.  Theories  of  the  atonement 
have  been  many.  There  is  no  part  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine  with  respect  to  which  it  is  more 
difficult  to  show  any  agreement  to-day.  But 
about  the  fact  all  Christians  are  agreed. 
The  Christian  thinker  and  the  Christian 
child  can  unite  in  the  simple  lines  of  the 
hymn: 
''There  is  a  green  hiU  far  away  •  •  .^ 

The  cause  of  this  impressive  agreement  lies 
in  the  region  of  spiritual  experience.  The 
fact  that  Christ  reconciles  men  to  God  is 
affirmed  daily  by  the  continuing  experience 
of  the  Church  in  all  its  branches.  Ask  the 
mission  preacher  in  every  church  and  sect 
of  Christendom  what  is  the  burden  of  his 
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preaehing  and  what  the  magnet  which  draws 
men  to  eonversion.  All  will  answer  that  it 
is  the  cross  with  its  message  of  divine  for- 
giveness, its  proof  of  a  divine  Savior  who 
loves  men  even  unto  death.  Nowhere  is  the 
fundamental  agreement  of  Christians  so 
manifest  as  in  this  respect.  When  they  go 
forth  to  save  souls  they  all  say  the  same 
thing.  Faber's  simple  words  sum  up  the  ap- 
peal of  the  whole  Christian  society  to  sin- 
ners consdoBS  of  their  sin: 

"For  the  love  of  God  is  wider  .  .  .*» 

Missionary  preaching  in  all  the  churches  is 
just  that:  "God  so  loved  the  world  that 
he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son  that  whoso- 
ever believeth  in  him  should  not  perish  but 
have  everlasting  life."  It  has  always  been 
this,  and  always  it  has  won  the  ear  of 
penitence.  And  the  deliberate  acceptance  of 
the  thoughtful  and  educated  has  been  yielded 
to  the  same  appeal.  In  the  sphere  of  mind, 
as  in  that  of  conscience,  it  is  the  cross  which 
wins  men.  For  the  mysterious  fact  of  vica^ 
rious  sacrifice  is  interwoven  with  human  life, 
nay,  runs  through  the  whole  of  creation ;  and 
the  notion  of  a  Savior,  winning  the  world's 
release  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself,  is  so  con- 
gruous with  what  we  know  of  our  best  selves, 
and  with  what  we  discern  in  the  dark  and 
tangled  mass  of  society,  that  we  must  needs 
welcome  it.  It  is  hard  to  believe  in  God  at 
all;  it  is  least  hard  to  believe  in  a  God  who 
loves,  suffers,  and  saves: 

"So,  the  All-Great  were  the  All-Loving  too— 
So,   through   the   thunder  comes   a  human 

voice 
Saying,  'O  heart  I   made,  a  heart  beats 

here! 
Face  my  hands  fashioned,  see  it  in  myself! 
Thou  hast  no  power  nor  may'st  conceive  of 

mine: 
But  love  I  gave  thee,  with  myself  to  love, 
And  thou  must  love  me  who  have  died  for 

thee!''* 

Christianity  is  the  religion  of  the  higher 
anthropomorphism.  It  charters  the  highest 
elements  of  human  nature  to  symbolize  and 
certify  the  truth  about  God.  Explain  it  how 
you  will,  the  fact  is  certain — and  the  re- 
demptive force  of  it. 

3.  Jesus  Christ  has  always  provided,  and 
does  still  provide,  the  standard  of  Christian 
morality.  His  recorded  example  is  the  prac- 
tical exposition  of  human  duty.  In  this 
respect,  surely,  Christianity  is  nmqne.    Of 


all  the  religion-founders  Jesus  Christ  alone 
is  competent  to  command  the  acceptance  of 
the  human  conscience  itself  and  to  give  to 
the  individual  of  every  race,  in  all  circum- 
stances of  human  living,  a  satisfying  and 
intelligible  example  of  right  conduct.  It 
were  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  the  task 
of  the  civilized  member  of  other  religions 
IS  to  explain  away  the  moral  limitations  of 
their  founders;  but  the  Christian  apologist's 
tadc  is  rather  to  vindicate  civilized  maa*s 
ability  to  follow  in  the  steps  of  Christ.  The 
humblest  effort  after  goodness  takes  en- 
couragement from  his  example;  the  loftiest 
aspirations  of  the  human  spirit  do  not  go 
beyond  it.  He,  and  he  alone,  can  sum  up 
the  whole  moral  demand  in  the  formula, 
"  Follow  me."  Even  those  who  disclaim  the 
Christian  profeession  are  ready  to  acknowl- 
edge the  moral  primacy  of  Jesus.  The 
word^  of  John  Stuart  Mill  are  wdl  known: 

"About  the  life  and  sayings  of  Jesus 
there  is  a  stamp  of  personal  originality 
combined  with  profundity  of  insight,  which, 
if  we  abandon  the  idle  expectation  of  find- 
ing scientific  precision  where  something  very 
different  was  aimed  at,  must  place  the  Proph- 
et of  Nazareth,  even  in  the  estimation  of 
those  who  have  no  belief  in  his  inspiration, 
in  the  very  first  rank  of  the  men  of  suUinie 
genius  of  whom  our  spedes  can  boast. 
When  this  preeminent  genius  is  combined 
with  the  qualities  of  probably  the  greatest 
moral  reformer,  and  martyr  to  that  mission, 
who  ever  existed  upon  earth,  religion  eon 
not  be  said  to  have  made  a  bad  ^oice  in 
pitching  on  this  man  as  the  ideal  repre- 
sentative and  guide  of  humanity;  nor,  even 
now,  would  it  be  easy,  even  for  an  un- 
believer, to  find  a  better  translation  of  tke 
rule  of  virtue  from  the  abstract  into  tiie 
concrete  than  to  endeavor  so  to  live  that 
Christ  would  approve  our  life"  (Three  Be- 
say  s  of  Beligion,  p.  254). 

What  is  this  but  a  modem  echo  of  St. 
Peter's  cry:  "Lord,  to  whom  shall  we  go; 
thou  hast  the  words  of  eternal  life"t  For- 
eign missions  are  at  the  present  time  obtain- 
ing such  a  measure  of  success  in  all  parts 
of  the  world  as  to  compel  the  conviction, 
which  the  former  history  of  Christianity 
suggests,  that  Christ  is  able  to  do  this  for 
all  ages  and  for  all  races.  The  standards 
of  human  ^ty  are  slowly  but  steadily  ris- 
ing, as  the  human  race  moves  forward  on  its 
predestined  path;  but  so  far  from  ceasing 
to  find  their  sanction  in  the  gospel,  civilized 
men  find  the  standard  therein  proposed,  not 
in  theory  but  in  realized  practise,  ever  more 
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dearly  what  their  conscience  demands  and 
stretches  after.  Through  all  the  changes 
and  chances  of  history,  in  the  realm  of 
morals,  "Jesus  Christ  is  the  same,  yester- 
day, and  to-day,  yea,  and  forever." 

I  am  not,  indeed,  forgetting  that  within 
recent  years  we  have  witnessed  a  deliberate 
repudiation  of  the  Christian  version  of 
human  duty.  The  morality  of  the  gospel  has 
been  criticized  as  limited,  servile,  imprac- 
ticable. The  pride  of  man  bas  rebelled 
against  the  "yoke"  of  the  Crucified;  his 
ambition  has  chafed,  against  the  restraints  of 
justice;  his  selfish  greed  has  trampled  on 
the  law  of  love.  "  We  are  they  that  ought 
to  speak,  who  is  Lord  over  usf  "  is  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  resuscitoted  paganism  of  Ger- 
many. The  world  for  the  strong,  and  per- 
dition to  the  weak !  Well,  the  world  has  seen 
that  creed  of  self-sufficing  force  applied 
resolutely  and  logically  to  the  conduct  of 
human  affairs.  With  what  result?  Nothing 
less  than  an.  uprising  of  civilized  mankind 
against  so  terrible  a  curse.  The  formula  of 
the  ddiools  might  be  written  on  the  banners 
of  the  .peoples,  marching  to  battle  for  the 
violated  morality  of  Christendom:  "Back 
to  Christ  I"  It  is  deeply  suggestive  that  the 
Dutch  artist,  whose  pictures  are  the  truest 
record  of  this  tremendous  conflict,  habit- 
ually, and  as  it  were  inevitably,  represents 
in  them  the  crimes  of  (Jermany  as  so  many 
outrages  on  the  person  of  the  Son  of  Man, 
and  utters  his  severest  censures  in  the  very 
words  of  Christ. 

If,  then,  the  apostle's  declaration,  read 
to-day  with  the  commentary  of  Christian  his- 
tory to  explain  and  test  it,  can  still  be 
affirmed;  if  Christians  of  all  the  churches 
can  agree  that  ''Jesus  Christ  is  the  same 
yesterday,  to-day,  yea,  and  forever,"  must 
they  not  proceed  to  inquire:  What  are  the 
practical  inferences  which  wo  ought  to  draw 
from  the  unchangeableness  of  Christ!  Surely 
these  two.  First,  that  the  variable  factors 
of  Christianity  are  not  primary.  If  Christ 
is  patient  of  so  much  variety  of  system,  why 
should  we  refuse  to  acquiesce  in  itf  The 
only  thing  that  gives  an  evil  significance  to 
ecclesiastical  variety  is  its  association  with 
the  rivalries  and  mutual  antipathies  of  Chris- 
tians. **  He  is  our  peace."  We  shall  never 
find  harmony  on  any  other  basis  than  that  of 
our  common  discipleship.  Bealize  that;  give 
free  course  to  that;  and  you  will  transform 
your    variety    of    systems     and    methods 


from  a  curse  into  a  blessing.  Apply  to 
the  actual  Christianity  which  confronts 
U8  that  large  teaching  of  St.  Paul :  "  Now 
there  are  diversities  of  gifts,  but  the  same 
spirit.  And  there  are  diversities  of  ministra- 
tions and  the  same  Lord.  And  there  are 
diversities  of  workings,  but  the  same  Lord, 
who  worketh  all  things  in  all."  Study  that 
wonderful  argument  of  the  Church  as  "  the 
Body  of  Christ,"  and  remember  that  it  is 
intended  to  lead  not  to  some  theory  of  the 
Christian  ministry,  but  to  the  "more  excel- 
lent way  "  of  loye.  Hemember  the  sevenfold 
unity  which  St.  Paul  describes,  and  ask 
whether  the  whole  of  it  is  not  consistent  with 
an  almost  infinite  variety  of  system  and 
method,  so  only  "  the  unity  of  the  spirit  be 
kept  in  the  bond  of  peace."  "  There  is  one 
body  and  one  spirit,  even  as  also  ye  were 
called  in  one  hope  of  your  calling;  one 
Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism,  one  God  and 
Father  of  all,  who  is  over  all,  and  through 
all,  and  in  all."  On  the  basis  of  a  common 
discipleship  to  the  unchanging  Christ  we 
could  come  together  in  conference  and  bring 
our  several  contributions  of  knowledge  and 
experience  to  the  common  guidance;  we 
could  without  disloyalty  to  any  truth,  or  vio- 
lation of  any  principle,  consider  only  the 
single  interest  of  Christ's  kingdom  and 
seek  the  gra<ie  of  his  Spirit  to  do  what  the 
anxious  circumstances  of  our  time  seem  to 
require.  That  is  the  one  inference.  The 
other  is  this.  If  we  would  gain  an  audiente 
for  our  message  we  must  make  sure  that 
we  keep  Christ  in  the  forefront  of  it.  St. 
Paul's  formula  must  be  ours :  "  We  preach 
not  ourselves  but  Christ  Jesus  as  Lord,  and 
ourselves  as  your  servants  for  Jesus*  sake." 
If  all  of  us,  be  our  denominational  descrip- 
tion what  it  may,  could  say  that  sincerely, 
and  work  in  the  spirit  thereinr  disclosed,  we 
should  not  fail  of  winning  audience  for  our 
message. 

Let  mQ  end  with  a  personal  reminiscence : 
Thirty  years  ago  I  was  beginning  my  min- 
istry as  head  of  the  Oxford  House  .in 
Bethnal  Green.  There  was  then  an  active 
Secularist  movement  in  East  London,  which 
had  its  principal  center  in  a  hall  where 
meetings  were  regularly  held  on  Sunday 
evenings.  Objections  were  invited  at  the 
close  of  the  lectures  and  answered  always 
with  vigor  and  sometimes  with  success. 
The  men  in  the  clubs  told  me  about  these 
meetings,    which    evidently    imprest    them. 
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They  urged  me  to  go,  and  plainly  thought  I 
ought  to.  So  one  Sunday  evening  when  a 
favorite  orator  was  announced  as  the  lec- 
turer I  went.  The  hall,  a  large  one,  was 
crowded,  mainly  with  young  and  middle- 
aged  men,  among  whom  I  recognized  some 
of  my  friends  from  Bethnal  Green.  The 
speaker  was  able,  well-informed,  and  occa- 
sionally really  eloquent.  He  made  some 
good,  and  many  effective,  points  against 
Christianity  as  it  is  presented  in  England 
by  the  churches,  and  then  he  went  on  to  use 
language  of  insult  and  ribaldry  with  respect 
to  our  Lord.  I  was  watching  his  hearers 
very  closely,  and  I  perceived  that  while  he 
carried  them  with  him  easily  so  long  aa  he 


denounced  the  churches  their  interest  and 
sympathy  flagged  as  soon  as  he  attacked 
Jesus  Christ,  and  were  exchanged  for  some- 
thing very  like  repugnance.  When  oppor- 
tunity came  I  was  allowed  to  address  the 
meeting,  and  had  no  difiSxmlty  whatever  in 
securing  the  loudest  applause  for  a  brief 
protest  against  such  a  treatment  of  him 
who  lived  for  men's  service  and  died  for 
their  redemption.  The  incident  made  a  pro- 
found and  lasting  impression  on  my  mind. 
It  told  me  where  lay  the  weakness  and 
■v^here  the  strength  of  Christianity.  All 
the  years  that  have  passed  since  have  but 
confirmed  the  lesson  of  that  Secularist 
meeting. 


AMERICAN  LOYALTY' 

Gboboe  a.  Gordon,  DJ).,  Boston^  Mass. 


For  where  thy  treasure  is,  there  will  thy 
heart  he  also, — Matt.  6:21. 

When  we  think  of  the  many  races  that 
go  to  make  the  one  hundred  million  Ameri- 
cans of  to-day,  what  assurances  have  we  of 
their  loyalty  to  this  new  country  in  times 
of  international  crisis?  Here  are  men  from 
every  nation  under  heaven.  Is  there  any 
outpouring  upon  them  of  high  power,  any 
descent  of  patriotic  fire,  any  fresh  conscious- 
ness of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  political  freedom 
and  hope  mighty  enough  to  bind  these  races 
into  one  vast  brotherhood  of  loyal  and  proud 
Americans? 

We  must  confess,  at  the  outset,  to  the 
presence  of  two  serious  disadvantages.  The 
first  is  the  absence  of  homogeneooisness. 
Homogeneousness  is  a  mighty  factor  in 
national  unity.  Where  the  people  are  of 
one  stock,  where  they  are  from  center  to 
circumference  kith  and  kin,  there,  in  all 
times  of  crisis,  national  feeling  is  wont  to 
go  with  the  universal  movement  and 
strength  of  the  tide.  No  part  of  the  nation 
has  power  to  go  the  other  way;  it  is  all 
one,  and  it  runs  to  the  flood  as  by  the  will 
of  the  Infinite.  This  wonder  of  homo- 
geneous strength  we  do  not  possess;  this 
initial,  natural,  inevitable  loyalty  is  not 
ours. 

Nor  have  we  Americans  the  instinct  of 
loyalty  to  our  country  bom  of  history. 
Whether  we  know  it  or  not,  the  voices  of 


history  sing  in  the  sou]  of  a  nation  and 
charm  it  into  unity,  both  when  the  song  is 
a  dirge  and  a  paean.  In  the  fiber  of  our 
flesh,  in  blood  and  brain  there  are  stored 
the  subtlest  memories,  the  most  potent 
susceptibilities.  Men  are  largely  the  resul- 
tant of  racial  experiences  in  the  historic  en- 
vironment in  which  their  ancestors  have 
lived.  They  are  bom  with  instinctive  loves 
for  nature  as  she  appears  in  a  particular 
country.  Even  the  universal  features  of 
nature,  sunrise  and  sunset,  the  morning  and 
evening  stars,  take  on  new  beauty  and 
splendor  because  they  shine  through  the  dear 
heavens  that  bend  above  the  beloved  land. 
For  these  peoples  nature  is  bathed  and 
transfigured  in  the  most  moving  human  asso- 
ciations; it  is  never  beheld  except  through 
the  eyes  of  racial  achievement,  suffering, 
love,  and  tears.  Nature  becomes  a  country 
whose  homes  are  founded  and  whose  cradles 
are  rocked  upon  a  land  of  hallowed  graves. 
Loyalty  here  rises  as  by  the  force  of  grav- 
ity; it  is  pushed  upward  by  the  unseen 
might  of  immemorial  generations;  it  calls 
aloud  in  the  strength  of  great  instincts;  it 
can  be  undone  only  by  the  wreck  of  all 
social  order  that  comes  from  the  sway  of 
the  tyrant.  This  vast  assurance  of  unity 
and  loyalty  we  possess  only  in  a  minority 
of  our  people,  and  it  would  be  folly  to 
underestimate  our  poverty  here. 
We  must  seek  fos  assurances  of  the  loy- 


^This  is  one  of  five  patriotic  addresses  by  Dr.  Gordon,   collected  in  The  Appeal  of  the  Nalion. 
Pilgrrim  Presi,  Boston.     75  cents  net.    See  also  Homilstio  Rbvibw  for  May,  p.  401,  and  July,  p.  68. 
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altj  of  Amerieans,  of  all  races,  in  other 
spheres  of  human  nature:  in  immediate  ex- 
perience of  good,  in  the  strength  of  reason, 
in  the  magic  of  just  imagination,  and  in  the 
sense  of  obligation  to  the  future.  These 
fountains  of  loyalty  will  be  found,  I  am 
persuaded,  abundant  and  perennial. 

I.  I  name  inmiediate  experience  of  benefit 
as  the  first  universal  assurance  of  American 
loyalty.  This  does  not  hold  for  adventurers, 
shirks,  or  humbugs.  We  discount  them. 
We  affirm  that  for  the  healthy,  the  indus- 
trious, the  enterprising,  and  the  earnest  of 
an  races  it  is  good  to  be  here.  Work  is 
surer  here  than  elsewhere  for  the  man  will- 
ing to  work,  wages  are  higher,  food  is  more 
abundant  and  of  finer  quality,  the  conditions 
of  life  are  more  wholesome,  the  chances  to 
rise  in  the  grade  of  one's  work  are  better; 
whDe  the  opportunities  for  personal  im- 
provement by  education  and  the  sympathy 
of  good  men  with  aspiring  youth  are  in 
America  simply  iifcomparable. 

When  the  children  are  made  part  of  this 
experience  the  assurance  of  loyalty  becomes 
much  stronger.  The  children  go  to  the  pub- 
lic school;  they  read  the  history  of  the 
Bevolution;  they  take  pride  in  it  as  their 
own,  and  sometimes  they  ask,  as  an  English- 
man's boy  did,  after  readirfg  a  description 
of  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  "  Father,  be 
you  an  Englishman?"  "Yes,  my  boy,"  was 
the  reply.  "Then  we  licked  you."  When 
the  poor  immigrant  finds  it  possible  to  send 
his  gifted  boys  and  girls  to  college;  when 
he  sees  them  treated  with  respect;  when  he 
sees  them  graduate,  as  is  often  the  case, 
among  the  first  scholars  of  their  class; 
when  he  further  sees  them  thus  equipped 
entering  life  with  alluring  prospects  of 
success,  he  is,  as  I  have  found  in  many 
instances,  bowed  down  with  a  sense  of  grati- 
tude to  the  country  in  which  this  experi- 
Mice  of  good  is  possible.  Thousands  of 
humble  parents,  in  the  last  twenty  years, 
have  gone  on  commencement  day  to  Har- 
vard, Yale,  Columbia,  all  the  greater  col- 
leges and  universities  of  the  country,  to 
witness  the  triumph  of  their  sons  and 
daughters,  to  give  expression  to  their  pride 
and  joy,  and  to  confess  grateful  allegiance 
to  the  institutions  of  learning  that  have  thus 
taught,  inspired,  wrought  into  worth  and 
I>ower  the  lives  of  those  dearest  to  them. 
Here  is  a  shuttle  flying  without  ceasing  in 


the  high  schools  and  colleges  of  the  land, 
threaded  with  the  sense  of  benefit,  on  the 
loon>  of  unrestricted  opportunity,  weaving 
the  robe,  in  royal  purple  and  gold,  of 
American  loyalty. 

There  is  another  immediate  experience  of 
good  that  issues  in  loyal  love  for  this  coun- 
try. Immigrants  leave  behind  them  needy 
kinsmen,  parents,  sisters,  and  others  of 
remoter  relationship.  The  true-hearted,  who 
in  this  new  land  do  not  forget  the  old,  who 
in  founding  families  here  remember  with 
tender  and  devout  affection  the  home-circles 
in  which  their  life  began,  are  able  to  send 
generous  help  to  those  in  distress.  They  are 
able  to  do  this  without  the  sense  of  hard- 
ship ;  they  are  able  to  do  what  they  could 
not  have  done  had  they  never  come  hither. 
From  the  surplus  of  wages  earned  in  this 
richer  land  they  enjoy  the  privilege  denied 
them  before — the  privilege  of  making  tlie 
existence  of  their  needy  kindred  in  the  old 
home  less  of  a  burden,  more  of  a  happiness. 
Picture  this  privilege  when  it  concerns  a 
beloved  mother.  Look  at  her  in  age,  in- 
firmity, and  want;  think  of  the  good  she 
has  done,  the  sons  and  daughters  that  she 
has  given  to  the  world.  Imagine  her  life 
of  toil,  anxiety,  tenderness,  and  tears;  life 
has  taken  at  each  stage  all  that  she  had  to 
give;  it  has  taken  at  last  her  strength  of 
body  and  her  vigor  of  heart.  Others  of  her 
children  are  themselves  so  burdened  that 
they  can  hardly  come  to  her  rescue.  Sev- 
eral of  them  have  come  here;  they  have 
prospered,  and  they  are  able  to  turn  the 
stormy  afternoon  of  their  mother^s  life  into 
sunshine  and  the  evening  into  peace.  The 
cottage  of  many  an  aged  mother  is  made 
comfortable  and  cheery  by  day,  and  lights 
are  made  to  twinkle  brightly  from  its  win- 
dows in  the  oncoming  night,  because  of  the 
constant  and  generous  devotion  of  sons  and 
daughters  in  America.  When  the  end  has 
come  and  the  beloved  dead  is  laid  to  rest 
in  the  ancient  churchyard,  and  the  memorial 
stone  is  set  in  dear  remembrance  to  guard 
the  sacred  spot,  the  sense  of  the  privilege 
freely  bestowed  by  America,  to  utter  the 
feeling  of  veneration  in  acts  of  veneration, 
rises  into  a  kind  of  religious  homage  to  this 
beneficent  land. 

When  the  three  disciples  of  Jesus  who 
were  selected  to  share  the  transcendent 
vision  of  their  Master's  transfiguration  were 
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under  the  wonder  of  this  priyilege,  one  of 
them  cried  out,  Master,  it  is  good  for  us 
to  be  here.  Let  ns  build  three  tabenuedes^ 
one  for  thee^  one  for  Moses,  and  one  for 
Elijah.  The  immediate  experience  of  good, 
rare  and  exalted  good,  good  that  is  good  for 
the  entire  circle  of  kindred  lives,  good  that 
is  good  for  the  worthj  who  have  spent 
their  strength  in  love  and  service,  good  for 
age  leaning  on  its  staff  and  in  want,  issues 
forever  in  the  passionate  desire  to  build  a 
permanent,  grateful  abode  there.  Our  coun- 
try has  given  us  these  immediate  experiences 
of  good,  therefore  we  love  it  with  a  grateful 
and  loyal  devotion. 

II.  There  is,  next,  the  work  of  reason. 
Beflection  upon  life  here,  in  contrast  to 
life  in  the  old  country,  issues  in  a  fresh 
experience  of  good.  The  first  feeling  of  the 
immigrant  is  apt  to  be  a  perverse  sentiment. 
Everything  ii\  the  old  country  stands  trans- 
figured. This  is  part  of  lifOi  and  la  both 
good  and  eviL 

''Care  and  trial  seem  at  last, 
.Through  memory's  sunset  air, 
Like  mountain  ranges  overpast. 
In  purple  distance  fair." 

The  new  American  has  to  wage  a  battle 
with  this  perverse  feeling,  which  is  not  a 
pure  recollection  but  often  a  pure  hallucina- 
tion. Everything  in  the  old  country  is  at 
first  glorified,  everything  in  the  new  is  at 
first  belittled,  if  not  bitterly  reproached. 
America,  it  was  hoped,  would  prove  itself  to 
be  paradise;  instead  it  is  a  land  where  thorns 
and  thistles  grow,  where  men  eat  their  bread 
in  the  sweat  of  .their  brow.  It  thus  appears 
as  a  sullen  and  ugly  disappointment;  the 
old  country,  glowing  in  the  rosy  light  of 
the  far-away  sunrise,  in  spite  of  the  years  of 
trouble  and  sorrow,  is  now  felt  to  be  para- 
dise, and  it  has  been  left  behind  and  aban- 
doned for  this!  While  this  perverse  feeling 
continues,  this  wild  juggler  with  truth,  this 
necromancer  who  paints  old  sorrows  in 
heavenly  colors,  who  darkens  angel  faces 
with  the  dye  of  fiends,  there  is  no  hope  for 
reasonable  comparison  and  reconciliation. 

Homesickness  is  a  fearful  malady,  but  it 
is  not  incurable.  It  is  a  self -limiting  disease, 
and  if  thtf  patient  docs  not  die  time  will 
prove  the  great  effective  physician;  as  in 
other  human  afflictions,  so  in  this.  Home- 
sickness resembles  a  certain  extreme  alcoholic 
disturbance;  it  fills  the  palatial  dwelling 
where  it  is  with  vipers  and   demons;    it 


transforms  the  squalid  hut  where  it  is  notf 
where  it  longs  to  be,  into  a  place  of  celestial 
freedom  and  peace.  Intoxication  at  itd 
worst,  if  the  patient  ia  isolated  long  enough, 
comes  at  length  to  soberness;  Jiomesiekness, 
however  long  it  may  run  riot^  eventually 
gives  way  to  sound  sense  and  cahn  judg- 
ment! Then  it  is  that  a  new  epoch  arrives 
in  the  life  of  the  American  immigrant. 
Beason  emerges,  calls  for  the  plain  facts, 
sets  the  old  and  the  new  in  fair  comparison, 
and  upon  due  deliberation  goes  forward  to  a 
just  conclusion. 

Friends  are  as  numerous  here  as  in  the 
old  country,  employers  are  more  just  and 
considerate,  men  are  rated  in-  this  land  as 
nowhere  else  on  their  merit,  worth  is  surer 
of  recognition,  capacity  of  promotion,  energy 
of  success;  besides,  there  is  ^  surrounding 
atmosphere  of  sympathy  with  pluck,  daring, 
devotion  to  one's  task,  and  faith  in  one's 
ideals.  Here  the  balance  of  goods  is  clearly 
in  favor  of  the  new  coimtry.  Through  a 
reasonable  mind  the  immigrant  is  winning 
a  new  love  for  America. 

In  the  Old  World,  society,  as  a  general 
thing,  is  still  deeply  infiuenced  hj  the  feel- 
ing of  caete.  There  is  the  king,  there  is  the 
royal  household;  there  are  the  duke,  the  mar- 
quis, the  earl,  the  viscount,  the  baron,  and 
the  poor  first  rung  •of  the  aristocratic  ladder 
— the  Sir  somebody.  It  is  true  that  the  feu- 
dalistic  order  of  society  has  received  many 
hard  kndcks;  it  is  true  that  a  million  voices 
roll  into  .all  sorts  of  aristocratic  ears  the 
great  plea  of  Bums  for  essential  manhood: 

**  A  prince  can  make  a  belted  knight, 

A  marquis,  duke,  and  a'  that: 
But  an  honest  man's  aboon  his  might, 

Guid  faith  he  maunna  fa'  that  I 
For  a'  that,  and  a'  that, 

Their  dignities,  an'  a'  that. 
The  pith  o'  sense  and  pride  o'  worth 

Are  higher  rank  than  a'  that." 

Still,  in  the  most  democratic  countries  of 
Europe  these  words  are  more  or  less  of  a 
defiant  protest  against  a  dominant  adverse 
order;  while  here  they  utter  trumpet-tones 
and  amid  universal  approval  the  prevailing 
social  sentiment.  The  exceptions,  in  the 
person  of  the  snob,  the  plutocrat,  and  other 
abnormal  Americans,  men  and  women,  are 
after  all  purely  incidental  and  completely 
insignificant.  The  atmosphere  is,  broadly 
speaking,  wholly  favorable  to  the  recogni- 
tion of  noble  t*haracter  as  everywhere  the 
supreme  thing  in  American  society.     Thus 
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as  the  American  immigrant  ponders  this  new 
phenomenon,  it  commends  itself  to  his  rea- 
son; the  longer  lie  considers  it,  the  surer  he 
is  tiiat  here  is  one  of  the  beet  and  most 
hopefnl  tilings  in  Itie  world. 

The  next  step  is  plain.  Here  in  the  dig^ 
nity  of  toil,  in  the  doetrine  that  usefulness 
to  society  is  always  ft  badge  of  honor;  here 
in  expansive  social  freedom,  in  the  equality 
of  honest  man  with  honest  man ;  here  in  the 
public  contempt  for  idleness  and  wealth  de- 
voted to  mere  display  and  lust;  here  ut  the 
aboriginal  American  idea  of  the  intrinsic 
worth  of  nothing  but  manhood  and  woman- 
hood, is  tile  greatest  chance  on  earth  for  the 
free  and  nnreetrieted  development  of  the 
best  forces  in  our  nature — diligence,  skill, 
conscientionsneBS,  self-respect — in  one  great 
phrase^  Hie  homanity  of  man.  Here  we  are 
not  serf^;  we  are  no  man's  tools.  We  are 
not  machines  or  drudges;  we  are  citizens  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  We  can  not 
be  ruled  without  our  consent.  Our  rulers 
represent  w;  they  are  accountable  to  «; 
our  r^ation  to  ikem  is  not  that  of  subjects 
to  a  sovereigB,  but  that  of  a  sovereign  to 
his  reeponaible  servants. 

Slowly  the  economic,  the  social,  and  the 
political  advantages  here  rise  into  the  heart 
of  tiie  Anerican  immigrant  through  1^ 
understanding.  America  means  for  him,  as 
he  reflects  upon  Hs  structure,  a  new  worlds 
Therefore  witb  tile  ceneent  of  his  whole  mind 
he  cones  to  identify  his  existence  and  fate 
with  the  existence  and  fate  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bepnblie. 

IIL  The  loyalty  of  all  true  Americans 
is  greatened  by  the  power  of  a  just  imagina- 
tion. ImaginatioB  is  the  telescope  of  the 
mind;  it  makes  virable  blazing  realities  that 
otherwise  would  remani  invisible.  There  is 
the  sixe  of  this  country.  The  trav^  of  the 
average  American  can  lead  to  no  adequate 
notion  of  this  reality.  The  eye  takes  in  but 
a  small  part  of  the  district  where  one  lives. 
This  continental  land  can  be  seen  only 
through  the  tekscc^  of  imagiaatiov.  When 
the  western  limit  of  Alaska  lies  in  the  glow 
of  sunset,  the  eastern  limit  of  Maine  is 
burning  in  .the  fire  of  sunrise.  Here  is  a  re- 
public on  which  the  son  never  sets.  .  .  .  Size 
IS  always  impressive*  In  the  winter  months, 
look,  of  a  4slear  evening,  at  the  star  Sirius, 
the  brightest  q[>lendor  in  the  stellar  universe. 
Bead  the  calculated  dimensions  and  bri^ 
liancy  of  this  star  made  by  astronomers>  and, 


with  imagination  thus  informed,  allow  tiiis 
superlative  wonder  of  the  heavens  te  cast  its 
spell  over  you.  In  this  way  you  will  come 
to  imderstand  the  unique  impressiveness  of 
the  physical  magnitude  of  the  Bepublic. 
When  to  this  we  add  scenery  unsurpassed, 
economic  resources  unequaled,  the  possi- 
bility of  homes  and  food  for  hundreds  of 
millions  of  prosperous  and  happy  human  be- 
ings, we  have  on  the  mere  physical  level  of 
existence  a  nation  with  a  unique  appeal  to 
the  imagination  of  its  citizens. 

Let  imagination  paint  another  picture. 
Think  what  American  intellect  and  energy 
have  done,  within  one  hundred  years,  for  our 
people  and  for  tiie  world  in  the  development 
of  the  economic  resources  of  the  nation.  It 
is  a  miraculous  story,  to  be  told  only  in  the 
luiguage  of  inspired  dreams:  "  The  wilder- 
ness and  the  solitary  place  shall  be  glad  for 
them,  and  the  desert  shall  rejoice  and  blos- 
som as  the  rose."  American  inventions  are 
in  the  service  of  the  civilized  world.  Ameri- 
can science  has  an  honorable  place  wherever 
science  is  known,  and  in  one  science  at  least 
— astronomy — ^America  has  for  the  last  thirty 
years  led  the  world.  Inr  applied  science  our 
country  is  fast  becoming  tiie  equal  of  the 
best;  our  technical  schools  and  State  uui- 
versities  are  putting  scientific  intelligence 
in  command  of  the  economic  resources  and 
needs  of  our  people.  Education  has  become 
a  ^passion  among  our  youth,  and  the  story 
of  the  wealth  devoted  to  education  in  the 
last  fifty  years  reads  like  a  fairy-tale.  Be- 
ligion  here  is  a  reality  where  it  is  anything. 
The  saddest  revelation  of  this  war  concerns 
.  Christianity.  In  Europe  among  rulers  and 
men  of  power  it  is  little  more  than  an  aca^ 
demic  interest,  a  sentimental  memory. 
Among  Protestante  and  Catholics  alike,  for 
the  time  at  least,  the  glory  is  departed.  No- 
where is  there  a  great  prophet  of  hope,  a 
church  with  a  mighty  forward  look,  a  com- 
munity of  men  swayed  by  moral  faith  in  the 
universe  and  in  mankind.  The  backward 
look  is  great,  the  retrospect  is  an  enchant- 
ment ;  yesterday  illumines  tiie  world  with  its 
character  and  power;  to-day  is  a  day  of 
darkness,  and  to-morrow  is  midnight.  The 
hope  of  the  Catholic  faith  is  here;  the  future 
of  essential  religion  is  here;  the  forward 
look  is  here,  and  it  is  great  with  high  ex- 
pectation. 

An  these  realities  do  not  appeal  with  equal 
power  to  all  our  people;   to  many  of  our 
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people  the  higher  among  these  realities  make 
DO  appeal.  Yet  as  a  grand  totality,  these 
realities  make  our  country  the  wonder  and 
splendor  that  it  is  in  the  imagination  of  all 
true  citizens.  Magnitude,  wealth,  beauty,  in- 
tellect— ^practical  and  scientific — religion, 
whether  in  the  ancient  form  of  authority  or 
in  the  freedom  of  this  modem  day,  and  the 
future,  promising  the  richest  realization  for 
the  highest  dreams  of  a  great  people;  here 
is  our  country  as  it  lives  in  the  imagination 
of  the  miUiona  that  love  it. 

This  Bepublic  belongs  to  our  people ;  it  is 
theirs  to  enjoy,  to  d^end",  to  heighten  in 
worth,  and  to  transmit  to  future  generations. 
I  believe  that  a  new  sense  of  ownerships  and 
obligation  is  almost  sure  to  come  out  of  the 
present  crisis.  America  is  ours  to  enjoy, 
ours  to  guard,  ours  to  live  for,  ours  if  need 
be  to  die  for;  and  if  this  shall  be  the  mood 
of  our  people,  a  new  America  shall  arise 
fairer  still  and  yet  more  beloved.  This  is 
one  of  the  reasons  why  I  favor  the  universal 
military  training  of  all  fit  young  men.  It 
puts  the  nation  into  the  imagination  of  youth 
as  their  nation;  it  lifts  the  country  before 
the  eyes  of  our  people  as  a  glorious  banner; 
it  calls  for  service  and  hardship  and  trained 
manhood;  and  it  gives  in  return  a  new  con- 
sciousness of  the  worth  of  the  Bepublic.  If 
you  would  love  at  your  best,  do  something 
for  that  which  you  love.  Parents  love  their 
children  most  when  they  have  done  their 
best  for  them;  children  love  their  parents 
most  when  they  become  their  support  and 
solace.  The  fountain  of  love  is  opened  to 
the  infinite  depths  only  by  unselfish  service. 
The  fiag  of  the  nation  presented  this  dlay  to 
this  church  by  members  in  our  communion 
who  fought  in  the  war  for  the  preservation 
of  the  Union,  in  sacred  memory  of  the  men 
of  four  regiments,  represents  a  love  made 
mighty,  and  lasting  as  life,  by  sacrificial  ser- 
vice.*   Ask  our  youth  to  dream  dreams  of 

*  This  address  was  delivered  at  the  morning  ser- 
vice of  The  Old  South  Church,  March  18,  1917, 
when  there  was  displayed  a  flag  presented  by  mem- 
bers of  the  church  for  permanent  use  in  the  audi- 
torium. A  plate  affizt  to  the  flagstaff  will  bear 
the  following  statement:  "The  national  flag  dis- 
played this  day  is  presented  to  The  Old  South 
Church  bv  several  of  its  members  who  served  their 
country  in  the  war  for  the  preservation  of  the 
Union,  m  the  Twenty-Fifth,  the  Forty-Third — of 
which  the  fifteenth  minister  of  this  church,  Jacob 
Merrill  Manning,  was  chaplain — the  Forty-Fourth, 
and  the  Forty  Fifth  Regiments  of  Massachusetts 
Volunteers.  It  is  presented  in  happy  memory  of 
their  comrades,  living  and  dead.  In  ever-deepening 
loyalty  to  their  beloved  country,  in  the  sure  faith 
that  The  Old  South  Church  will  continue  to  be 
what  it  has  ever  been,  a  prophet  of  the  integrity 
and  freedom  of  the  United  SUtes  of  America." 


the  country  thai  is  theirs,  to  train  to  defend 
it,  in  all  times  of  need,  as  part  of  their  obli- 
gation, and  the  Bepublic  will  open  new  foun- 
tains of  loyalty  and  enthusiastic  devotion*  in 
all  hearts.  Our  ideal  of  edmsation  is  of  a 
nation  universally  trained  for  life  and  all 
its  essential  iniierests,  and  thus  maintaining 
through  all  changes  its  democratic  characteri 
a  nation-  owned,  loved,  served,  and  defended 
by  the  sovereign  people. 

Can  we  doubt  that  such  a  nation  will  al- 
ways command,  in  every  day  of  crisis,  the 
homage  of  its  people  f  Gan  we  doubt  the 
loyalty  to  this  beneficent  Bepublic,  if  worse 
comes  to  worst,  of  any  dass  of  our  citizens 
— ^English,  Irish,  Scottish,  Scandinavian, 
French,  Italian,  German?  Ky  pro-<}erman 
Irish  friend  who  sells  newspapers  at  the 
Park  Street  entrance  to  the  subway  is 
typical.  His  confession  is  this:  "  I  am  with 
the  Gtermans  till  they  attack  this  country; 
then  I  am  agin  them  forever." 

IV.  For  the  only  adequate  phOosophy  of 
American  loyalty  we  come  now  to  my  text. 
There  are  among  human  beings  wise  love  and 
uniwise.  Wise  love  appears  with  worth  in  the 
object  of  it  and  saving  benefit  in  the  sub- 
ject of  it.  Unwise  love  is  made  evident  by 
two  things:  the  absence  of  worth  in  the 
object  of  it,  the  absence  of  saving  ben^t  in 
the  subject  of  it.  Cordelia  loves  worth  in 
her  father,  worth  in  her  husband;  her  soul 
is  saved  by  love.  Bomola,  in  George  Eliot's 
great  novel,  loves  Tito;  hence  her  sorrow. 
Her  greatest  sorrow  is  that  to  save  her  soul 
she  must  ceaser  to  love  the  worthless  object 
of  it. 

This  is  the  truth  that  rises  into  clearness, 
like  the  world  in  the  light  of  morning,  in 
the  great  words  of  Jesus :  •*  For  where  thy 
treasure  is,  there  will  thy  heart  be  also." 
Love  and  treasure  go  together  always. 
"Where  the  treasure  is  only  a  ftoey,  a  dream; 
where  it  is  not  a  reality,  love  must  eventually 
die.  Where  the  treasure  is  unimaginably 
great,  there  love  goes  from  strength  to 
strength  till  both  the  treasure  and  the  love 
find  tiiemselves  eternally  one  in  the  heavenly 
world. 

Because  the  America  that  we  behold  and 
love  has  in  it  worth  immeasurable,  and  be- 
cause we  who  love  America  know  the  saving 
benefit  that  our  love  and  our  service  bring, 
we  are  confident  of  our  loyalty  to  our  coun- 
try in  her  day  of  crisis,  our  increasing 
attachment,    our    ever-deepening    sense    of 
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gratitude,  our  devotion  to  the  uttermost.  We 
shall  see  to  it  that  no  weaponr  formed  against 
her  shall  prosper;  we  pledge  her  our  best 
endeavor  and  our  highest  prayer  that  in  the 
immemorial  mornings  and  evenings  of  com- 
ing time  she  may  appear  an  ever  greater 


nation,  fairer  in  the  light  of  approaching 
and  lovelier  in  the  glow  of  receding  day ;  and 
when  at  last  we  must  bid  her  farewell  we 
shall  leave  her  in  the  secret  place  of  the 
Most  High  and  under  the  shadow  of  the 
Almighty. 


PROVIDENCE  GROUNDED  IN  REDEMPTION' 

Henrt  C.  Mabib,  DJ).,  Boston,  Mass. 


I  SHALL  speak  on  the  very  important  doc- 
trine of  the  divine  providence  as  something 
far  transcending  the  workings  of  mere  natural 
law.  For  basis  I  take  two  passages:  ''And 
Abraham  called  the  name  of  that  place  Je- 
hovah-jireh" — ^that  is,  "the  Lord  will  pro- 
vide" (Qen.  22:14);  and  a  passage  supple- 
mental in  thought  to  this,  found  in  Bom. 
8:32:  "He  that  spared  not  his  own  Son,  but 
delivered  him  up  for  us  all,  how  shall  he  not 
with  him  freely  give  us  all  things  f"  Abra- 
ham primarily  meant  that  Qod  would  provide 
the  redeeming  Lamb>  but  Paul  says  that  the 
gift  of  this  Lamb  is  the  guaranty  of  all 
things  that  God's  people  can  ever  need. 

There  is  nothing  that  so  renders  most 
people  unhappy  as  the  habit  of  complaint  re- 
specting their  circumstances.  Many  young 
ministers  even  reason :  "  If  I  could  only  alter 
my  circumstances  I  would  do  better  work." 
My  own  locks  early  grew  white  from  un- 
believing worry.  The  worry  is  always  falsely 
based.  We  are  to  find  the  divine  freedom  in 
our  drcumstances.  If  they  can  be  altered 
by  any  rational  or  justifiable  act  on  our  own 
part,  that  is  well.  We  must  not  be  fatalists. 
If,  however,  our  thought  is  that  these  con- 
ditions are  the  main  things  that  have  to  do 
with  our  success  in  Hfe,  we  are  on  the  wrong 
trail.  But  sudi  circumstances  as  are  un- 
alterable are  certainly  providential,  at  least 
in  their  moral  bearing. 

But  two  cautions  are  to  be  observed:  (1) 
The  Bible  doctrine  of  providence  is  not  that 
God  takes  care  of  those  who  take  perfect 
care  of  themselves.  That  would  be  no  provi- 
dence for  sinful  and  blundering  people,  such 
as  we  are.  The  everlasting  arms  are  under- 
neath, witti  larger  provision  for  us  despite 
our  blundering;  and  (2)  the  whole  moral 
order  under  which  our  race  exists  in  the  re- 
demptive economy  is  itself  providential  for 
an  men,  Christian  or  pagan,  whether  they 
know  it  or  not.    It  is  of  immense  moment 


that  all  should  know  it  and  respond  to  it. 
Hence  Christian  missions.  The  most  expe- 
rienced of  us  Christians  can  not  pass  through 
a  trial,  say  a  f  imeral  or  a  crisis  in  business, 
without  the  comforts  of  this  Bible  teaching. 
But  relying  on  God's  love  and  grace,  all 
emergencies  and  exigencies  can  be  met,  no 
matter  what,  and  triumphed  over.  So  my 
message  is  to  the  most  discouraged  person 
possible. 

If  we  begin  with  the  Old  Testament  the 
very  name  of  Jehovah  implies  the  doctrine  of 
providence  before  us.  The  word  first  occurs 
after  man  has  sinned  and  hid  away,  and  the 
Lord  Jehovah  sought  him  out  in  his  hiding- 
place,  and  provided  garments  from  the  skin 
of  beasts,  impljdng  death  and  vicarious  sac- 
rifice. This  word  "Jehovah"  is  the  most 
sacred  name  for  Deity,  the  redeeming  Deity, 
known  to  the  Hebrew  nation,  a  name  which 
the  devout  Hebrew  stiH  thinks  too  sacred  to 
be  spoken.  Hence  he  substitutes  the  word 
"  Adonai."  Then  providence  is  a  corollary  of 
redemption,  and  grounded  in  it.  Were  there 
no  redemption  there  could  be  no  providence. 
But  having  given  in  predestined  purpose  the 
chief  thing,  viz.,  the  timeless  Lamb  of  God, 
that  carries  with  it  all  the  subordinate  values 
for  us.  That  embraces  every  event  and  cir- 
cumstance in  the  believer's  life  from  birth 
to  glorification. 

When  Moses  shrank  from  the  oommission 
given  him  to  lead  Israel  out  of  Egypt  and 
he  inquired, "  Who  shall  I  say  hath  sent  me  f  " 
God  answered,  "  I  am  that  I  am  "  (-or  "  I  am 
that  which  will  be") ;  "and  this  is  my  me- 
morial name  forever,  to  all  generations"; 
that  is,  God  is  the  eternal  self -existent  One 
who  would  more  and  more  reveal  and  unfold 
himself  to  and  through  his  people,  the  Gen- 
tile as  well  as  the  Jew,  and  for  evermore. 
Such  was  the  meaning  of  the  very  name  of 
the  eternal  covenant-keeping  God  of  grace. 

In  the  Old  Testament  there  are  seven  com- 
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pound  nameB  of  Jehovah  that  cover  the  whole 
life  of  the  redoemed  people.  These  are  Je- 
hovah-jireh,  meaning  redemption  and  provi- 
dence ;  Jehovah-rapha,  the  Lord  that  healoth 
(Ex.  15:26);  Jehovah-nissi,  the  Lord  our 
banner  (Ex.  17:8-15);  Jehovah-shalom,  tiie 
Lord  our  peace  (Judges  6:24) ;  Jehovah-raah, 
the  Lord  my  shepherd  (Ps.  23:1);  Jehovah- 
tsidkenu,  the  Lord  our  righteousness  (Jer. 
26:6),  and  Jehovah-shammah,  the  Lord  is 
present  (Ezek.  48:35),  the  last  referring  to 
the  final  citj  of  God,  the  new  Jerusalem, 
when  the  great  work  of  redemption  will  be 
complete,  and  God's  abiding  presence  shall 
be  our  light  forever.  Now  this  sevenfold 
name,  enfbedded  in  the  very  structure  of  the 
Old  Testament  in  its  various  periods,  and 
studied  in  the  light  of  tiieir  various  contexts, 
covers  typically  the  chief  spiritual  issues  that 
can  ever  arise  in  the  life  of  €k)d's  people. 
They  presuppose  a  God  of  love  and  grace 
who  has  forethought  everything  pertaining 
to  redeemed  life. 

God  does  not  indeed  ordain  (or  fore- 
ordain) an  unpropitious  event,  in  itself 
alone  considered,  perhaps  perpetrated  on  us 
with  evil  intent,  as  in  the  scourging  of  Paul 
at  Philippi  or  in  the  tortures  inflicted  on 
Judson  at  Ava,  for  the  sake  of  the  pain,  but 
he  does  ordain,  in  his  grace,  the  moral  bear- 
ings of  the  ultimate  '^peaceable  fruits"  in- 
tended for  -us  to  realize  afterward. 

The  doctrine  of  divine  providence  is  a  cen- 
tral thing  in  CSiristianity.  Christianity  is 
the  only  religion  in  the  world  that  has  such 
a  doctrine,  or  that  can  have.  This  for  two 
reasons:  first,  because  the  Gtod  of  our  re- 
demption is  the  only  kind  of  being  competent 
to  provide  providence  for  us;  and,  secondly, 
because  our  possible  harmony  and  fellowship 
with  him  form  tftie  only  condition  on  which 
things  on  the  human  side  can  be  made  to 
'S?ork  together"  for  our  good.  After  all 
that  you  may  seek  in  comparative  religion — 
go  to  Confucianism,  Mohammedanism,  Brah- 
manism.  Buddhism,  or  Shintoism— you  will 
find  that  none  of  them  has  any  teaching  on 
the  providence  of  God.  Most  of  these  relig- 
ions are  fatalistic,  or,  if  not  that,  they  are 
legalistic,  as  Judaism  was.  But  our  religion 
is  evangelical.  It  has  underlying  it  the 
covenant  of  God's  eternal  grace,  which  is  a 
deeper  covenant  than  the  law-<M)venant  made 
with  Israel,  which  presupposed  two  parties 
to  the  compact.  The  covenant  of  Christ's 
grace  is  self -mediated  by  one  party,  Gh>d 


himself  in  Christ  (Gal.  3:20  and  context). 
We  are  to  respond  in  penitence  and  faith, 
and  then  devote  our  lives  to  finding  God's 
plan  for  us;  for  it  is  the  distrust  of  that 
plan  and  unbelief  in  it  that  make  us  miser- 
able; it  is  our  strain  against  the  Infinite. 

In  the  New  Testament  anxiety  on  the 
part  of  a  disciple  is  absolutely  forbidden 
(Matt.  5:24,  31).  Not  that  we  are  to  be 
careless  and  reckless,  going  as  we  please  with 
our  lives,  and  thus  presuming  on  God's 
mercy.  In  the  eighth  of  Bomans  we  are  as- 
sured that  ''all  things" — ^not  all  things  ex- 
cept eome  particular  circumstances  that  try 
me — ^*'work  together  for  good,"  how — we  do 
not  know,  "to  them  that  love  God,"  i^.,  to 
those  whose  attitude  is  filial  toward  God's 
manner  of  dealing  with  them.  One  of  our 
speakers  the  other  nigl^  told  ns  of  a  visit 
to  a  remarkable  woman,  bedridden,  who 
brought  high  blessing  to  him.  This  woman 
was  a  cripple,  paralysed  from  childhood. 
Her  supernal  joy  grew  out  of  the  realiza- 
tion that  one  day  came  to  her  that  she  was 
a  soul — something  far  more  than  that,  she 
had  a  soul;  and  so  she  foimd  she  could  be 
satisfied^  even  tho  nothing  were  left  her 
but  God.    ^Riere  is  a  miracle  for  you. 

God  has  a  plan  for  every  life,  as  Bushnell 
has  brought  out  in  his  great  sermon  based 
on  God's  word  to  Cyrus:  "I  girded  thee, 
though  thou  hast  not  known  me."  But  the 
pathos  and  tragedy  are  that  many  people  do 
not  find  even  the  hint  of  audi  a  plan  for 
them.  This  plan  we  never  see  complete  in 
advance ;  but  if  we  live  the  life  of  faith,  then 
we  shall  see  it  progressively,  step  by  step,  as 
we  advance. 

Bemember  how  Paul  said:  ^I  have 
learned" — he  had  been  initiated— ^ in  iHiat- 
soever  state  I  am,  therein  to  be  content.** 
That  was  from  the  man  who  *had  be^  in 
Boman  prisons,  who  had  been  fledged  until 
his  back  ran  with  gore  and  yet  who  "sang 
songs  in  the  night,"  until  the  earthquake 
wrecked  the  prison,  and  the  jailer,  smitten 
with  fear  and  conviction,  came  crying  out, 
"What  must  I  do  to  be  saved!"  You,  no 
less  than  Paul,  need  not  lie  itwake  nights 
worrying  to  think  what  is  to  4)ecome  of  you 
to-morrow.  Just  lie  down  in  serenity  and 
relax  in  your  heavenly  Father's  arms,  re- 
membering that  the  forces  of  to«morrow  will 
be  marshaling  themselves  to  become  agmts 
and  ministers  to  your  need  when  the  morrow 
comes.    "The  whole  creation  groaneth  and 
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travaileth,  •  •  •  waiting  for  (or  waiting 
on)  the  redemption"  (Bom.  8:22).  Hie 
whole  ereationi  even  Jnpiter  and  Neptrme, 
Mars  and  Yenus,  and  tiie  myriad  suns  in 
their  eonrses^  all  ministering  to  God's  pur- 
pose in  you.  Why,  then^  fret  and  ehafe  be- 
cause you  can  not  see  beyond  the  present 
moment f  God  is  Jehovah-jireh.  He  fore- 
sees, foreeares,  and  f oreprovides.  Some  of 
you  have  honored  me  year  by  year  with  your 
eaUs  at  my  littie  ch&let  up  among  the  pines. 
You  remember  that  motto  written  across  the 
front  of  it:  ''God's  proridenee  is  mine  in- 
heritmee.''  Many  people  have  asked  me 
why  I  put  that  old  Chester  motto  there.  Be- 
cause it  is  the  story  of  the  deepest  crux  and 
crisis  of  my  individual  life.  When  I  was 
broken  down  and  in  despair,  a  nervous 
wre^,  purposing  to  abandon  the  ministry 
forever,  logically  involving  giving  up  the 
Bible  and  God  and  all  things  connected  with 
ii&em,  trusting  in  second  causes,  imagining 
that  any  cause  in  this  material  universe  is 
as  deep  as  God  himself:  it  was  then  I  col- 
lapsed before  God  with  a  broken  heart  and  felt 
as  if  the  crust  of  the  earth  had  just  opened 
and  let  me  through,  and  I  went  down  and 
down  until  I  struck  the  center.  And  What 
did  I  find  there?  Hell?  Far  from  that. 
I  teH,  to  my  surprize,  full  into  the  arms  of 
my  heavenly  Father,  and  I  discovered  that 
his  kve  is  infinitely  better  and  deeper  for 
me  than  mine  for  him.  By  that  breakdown 
in  health  he  was  simply  shutting  me  up  to  a 
different  life.  I  would  have  ruined  my  min- 
istry but  for  that  breakdown,  and  you  may, 
my  brother,  with  all  your  promise,  if  you  do 
not  have  some  similar  crisis  to  reestablish 
your  trust  in  God.  I  pity  the  man  who  has 
not  had  at  some  time  a  thorn  in  the  flesh. 
It  is  through  those  infirmities  and  so-called 
misfortunes  that  we  ehiefiy  leam  the  deep 
things  of  <}od. 

One  would  not  ask  a  flippant  person  about 
his  belief  in  the  divine  .providence.  When 
we  want  to  adc  that  question  we  go  to  some 
bedridden  person,  to -some  one  with  an  incur- 
able disease — we  go  to  such  to  see  their 
faeeiB  shine  and  hear  their  song.  In  my  pas^ 
torate  in  Indianapolis  many  years  ago  I 
called  one  day  on  a  young  girl  of  seventeen, 
who  was  a  i^uralytic.  I  was  advised  to  go 
there  for  my  own  edification.  I  found  that 
(^1  with  an  open  Bible  on  her  lap.  She  was 
vnable  to  turn  in  bed  or  feed  herself,  or  even 
turn  the  leaves  of  her  Bible,  but  her  heart 


was  peaceful  and  her  face  happy.  She  so 
imprest  me  that  I  had  her  brought  one 
night  in  a  wheel-chair  mor^  than  a  mile  to 
my  prayer^neeting,  that  n^  people  might 
hear  her  testimony  and  look  upon  the  halo 
on  her  face.  I  soon  after  stopt  preaching 
mere  sermons  and  began  to  bring  messages, 
first  hand,  from  the  Bible  and  from  the 
experience  of  suffering  saints;  and  people 
began  to  say  not,  **  Ton  have  preached  a  fine 
sermon,"  but,  "Your  message  did  me  good." 
To  revert  to  Paul.  Ton  have  often  ob- 
served his  use  of  the  word  "boast"  or 
"  glory."  If  you  ministers  who  have  a  good 
Englishman's  Greek  concordance  will  look  up 
the  Greek  behind  tiiat  word  you  will  find  it 
to  be  hauehaomaL  This  word  and  its  deriv- 
atives occur  fifty-six  times  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, and  fifty-three  times  it  is  Paul  who 
uses  the  word.  In  Bomans  we  hear  him  say 
we  "glory  (or  'exult')  in  tribulation  also"; 
that  is  Paul  who  was  "in  stripes  above 
(measure,  in  prisons  more  frequent,  in  deaths 
oft,"  who  "five  times  received  forty  stripes 
save  one,"  who  was  "  thrice  beaten  with  rods, 
once  was  stoned,  thrice  suflPered  shipwreck," 
was  a  "night  and  a  day  in  the  deep,"  was 
"in-  perils  manifold,"  &c.,  and  still  was  the 
most  triumphant  of  all  the  apostles.  He 
says:  "If  I  must  needs  glory" — ^that  is,  to 
vindicate  the  grace  of  Christ  in  me — ''I  will 
glory  of  the  things  which  concern  mine  in- 
firmities." In  other  words,  Paul  had  settled 
it  in  his  heart  that  God's  plan  for  him  was 
the  very  -best  thing  possible;  and  so,  when 
in  the  Boman  jail,  he  ^aracterized  himself 
not  as  a  prisoner  of  the  Boman  law,  not  of 
Jewish  bigotry,  but  of  Jesus  Christ,  "A 
prisoner  of  hope."  He  looked  clean  through 
the  prison-bars,  and  even  over  the  headsman's 
block,  with  his  exultant  eye  on  ^e  crown.  In 
Ephesians  he  speaks  of  himself  as  "an  am- 
bassador in  bonds,"  but  he  uses  the  verb 
rather  than  the  noun,  and  so  virtually  says: 
"I  am  conducting  an  embassy,  albeit  in 
chains,  heading  the  greatest  legation  the 
world  ever  knew."  Altho  -bound  to  a  sol- 
dier in  the  Boman  pretorium,  his  radiance 
was  manifest  even  to  all  his  guards.  He 
was,  during  that  imprisonment,  paradoxical 
as  it  seems,  the  freest  man  in  imperial  Bome. 
This  was  Paul's  habitual  attitude;  and  be  it 
remembered,  not  because  he  was,  on  occa- 
sions, an  inspired  writer,  but  as  a  typical 
believer  with  real  faith  in  God's  providence. 
It  is  the  proper  attitude  for  all  of  us. 
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Now  pass  to  the  Apocalypse.  You  say  it 
is  full  of  mystery.  Thank  God,  it  is.  It  is 
so  deep  that  no  human  wisdom  has  ever  pene- 
trated it.  But  that  does  not  spoil  it  for  me. 
My  confidence  is  that  in  heaven  I  shall  not 
exhaust  it  in  a  myriad  million  years.  There 
we  shall  get  the  story  from  start  to  finish, 
as  it  shall  come  from  God.  We  shall  under- 
stand the  awful  humiliation  of  his  saints, 
through  great  wars  like  this,  including  Ar- 
menian atrocities,  involving  the  suffering 
and  dying  on  battle-fields  (many  of  those 
dying  there,  having  come  to  glory  from  its 
ante-chamber,  right  out  of  the  trenches),  be- 
cause 6k)d  cai^  bless  even  war  to  the  penitent 
soul.  God  can  sanctify  to  friends  losses  in 
his  providence,  so  that  their  present  trial 
will  turn  out  for  their  spiritual  profit.  The 
dear  ones  "loved  and  lost  awhile"  will  be 
given  back  forever,  thank  God  I  His  provi- 
dence can  bless  even  the  nations  that  suffer 
most,  while  apparently  under  overwhelming 
disaster.  God  is  succeeding  in  teaching  the 
human  race  by  war  what  it  will  not  be  per- 
suaded of  by  wordB.  Human  existence  in 
this  life  per  $e  is  not  necessarily  the  main 
thing.  No  life  can  be  estimated  aright  ex- 
cept in  the  light  of  two  worlds.  It  is  the 
human  soul  that  endures  forever  and  is  so 
precious  to  Gk)d. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  altho  it  com- 
monly is,  that  the  antithetic  denial  or  nega- 
tion of  this  Bible  doctrine  of  providence  is 
cold,  icy  fatalism — something  worse  even 
than  chance.  For  example,  some  religious 
teachers  have  a  habit  of  saying  of  an  un- 
toward event  like  the  death  of  a  child  from 
diphtheria:  "God  had  nothing  to  do  with 
that.  It  is  tiie  outworking  of  mere  natural 
law:  cause  and  effect,  bad  sanitation,  and 
the  like."  Law  is  there,  but  that  is  not  the 
whole  case,  and  I  defy  any  minister  of  re- 
ligion to  console  the  afOicted  on  the  ground 
that  God  had  abdicated  to  Law  &  Company. 
Those  who  thus  speak  seem  oblivious  of  the 
fact  that  by  excluding  God  from  any  relation 
to  such  an  afflictive  event  they  do  not  get 
rid  of  the  real  difficulty:  they  simply  dio  and 
must  relegate  such  a  consequence  to  fatal- 
ity; and  fatality  is  impotent  to  procure  one 
solitary  benefit  from  affliction  to  the  subject 
thereof.  Fatalism  has  no  place  for  the  per- 
sonal and  paradoxical,  of  which  the  personal 
God  is  master,  and  with  which  Christian  ex- 
perience, especially  of  the  afflicted,  is  filled. 
There  is  no  basis  whatever  for  real  consola- 


tion in  tiie  mere  outworking  of  fatality. 
But  if  I  stand  by  a  poor  mother  bending  in 
grief  over  l^e  cadcet  of  her  dead  child,  nt> 
matter  what  laws  were  violated  in  her  afflic- 
tion, I  can  say  to  her :  "  Despite  all  that  has 
occurred,  no  matter  who  blundered,  and 
whatever  laws  were  violated,  God,  the  all- 
loving  Personality  of  this  universe  in  whose 
will  alone  every  so-called  law  has  its  cohe- 
Tence  and  being,  yet  sustains  such  a  relation 
to  your  poor  broken  heart  as  to  relate  the 
moral  bearing  of  this  event  to  your  present 
comfort  and  eternal  welfare.  Therefore,  in 
the  last  analysis,  you  are  not  victimized,  as 
you  would  be  if  fate  only  ruled."  We  can 
not  see  how  Qod  can  thus  relate  himself  to 
misfortrme  and  turn  the  tables  on  it>  but 
through  our  confidence  in  the  supreme 
Authority  in  this  universe,  as  personal,  as 
One  who  is  able  to  use  the  fixities  of  nature 
and  law  so  as  to  bring  out  of  them  some  new 
combination  which  no  law  of  itself  could 
ever  effect,  we  should  thus  have  a  resource 
of  consolation,  no  matter  what  the  form  of 
the  affliction.   .    .    . 

In  one  of  the  most  interesting  biograjftiies 
I  ever  read,  that  of  Baroness  Bunsen,  who, 
with  her  distinguished  husband,  resided  for 
many  years  in  the  court  circles  of  Europe,  I 
find  this  remarkable  paragraph  in  a  letter  to 
a  friend: 

"I  have  begun  the  new  year  with  a  degree 
of  cheerfulness  of  spirit  which  I  would  not 
by  any  consideration  contrive  to  lessen. 
Wherefore  I  have  allowed  myself  to  enjoy 
unrestrained  the  feeling,  which,  I  am  thaink- 
ful  to  say,  grows  upon  me  every  year,  of 
going  through  whatever  life  may  bring,  and 
to  go  through  it  not  as  a  beast  of  burden, 
groaning  imder  the  weight  imposed,  but  as  a 
joyful  bearer  of  the  ark  of  tiie  sanctuary. 
Human  strength  alone  is  as  insufficient  to 
support  the  weight  of  a  feather  as  of  a 
mountain,  but,  with  that  strength  which  is 
ever  granted  to  them  that  ask,  the  moun- 
tain will  not  be  more  oppressive  than  the 
feather." 

That  this  doctriiie  of  providence  is  most 
deeply  believed  by  the  greatest  sufferers 
among  the  saints  proves  its  truth. 

There  are  men  and  women  here  whose 
hearts  have  been  broken.  They  have  been 
chastened  and  disciplined  through  awful 
trials  that  they  can  not  understand.  But 
they  would  not  exchange  the  spiritual  values 
that  come  out  of  these,  for  all  the  world. 
God  help  us  all  to  lay  hold  afresh  of  these 
values,  and  now  I 
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When  they  stood,  they  let  down  their  wings, 
— 'Ezek.  1:24. 

This  is  a  Bible-picture  of  the  art  of  relax- 
ation. It  looks  down  on  us  from  a  strange 
picture-gallery,  the  prophecy  of  Ezekiel. 
Ezekiel  is  a  kind  of  impressionistic  artist, 
who  draws  with  wild,  rugged,  bold  strokes 
the  vision  that  he  had  by  the  Biver  Chebar. 
For  the  life  of  me  I  can  not  form  a  mental 
picture  of  these  living  creatures  as  they 
move  across  the  vision  of  the  prophet — but 
this  much  I  know,  that  they  had  the  hands 
of  a  man  under  their  wings,  and  so  I  infer 
that  there  was  something  human  about  them. 
And  so  I  am  not  so  much  surprized  when  the 
text  tells  me  that  they  had  learned  the 
human  need  of  rest  and  the  human  art  of 
relaxation.  Even  God  rested  from  his  work 
on  the  seventh  day  of  the  week,  and  Jesus 
took  the  disciples  for  a  vacation  in  Gkdilee 
when  work  threatened  to  overwhelm  them; 
and  so,  too,  the  living  creatures  of  the  pic- 
ture before  us,  when  they  paused  in  their 
flight,  when  they  stood  stiU,  relaxed  from 
their  tension — they  let  down  their  wings. 

It  is  a  very  suggestive  fact  that  God  never 
made  anything  that  wouldn't  wear  out.  The 
leaf  and  the  grass  and  the  flower  fade  and 
pass  away.  The  human  heart,  that  wonder- 
ful pumping-engine,  gets  tired  pumping  af- 
ter awhile  and  decides  to  stop— ^and  they 
hang  crape  on  the  door.  The  fbrilliant  mind 
of  the  sage  or  philosopher  that  dared  to 
dream  of  an  endless  life  becomes  feeble  and 
childish  and  pathetic  in  its  decay.  Even  the 
old  world  itself  is  coming  to  an  end  one  of 
these  da3rs,  and  the  coal  will  be  used  up  and 
the  sun's  heat  will  give  out,  so  the  scientists 
ten  us,  and  the  earth  will  not  be  much  better 
than  a  desert  of  Sahara. 

"The  weary  world  is  moldering  to  decay; 

Its  glories  wane,  its  pageants  fade  away; 

Our  changeful  lives  are  ebbing  to  an  endi; 

Onward  to  darkness  and  to  death  we 

tend." 

Now,  in  view  of  this  downward  tendency 
of  these  human  lives  of  ours,  God  has  so  ar- 
ranged the  universe  that  we  shall  prolong 
our  days  as  far  as  possible  by  resting  be- 
tween the  beats,  so  to  speak.  The  heart 
takes  a  fraction  of  a  second  off,  for  play, 
between  each  beat — and  this  is  the  only  pro- 
vision that  saves  it  from  beating  itself  to 


death.  Gh>d  does  not  want  to  see  us  use  these 
precious  lives  of  ours  up  as  the  little  boy 
does  his  Fourth-of-July  firecrackers,  burning 
all  of  them  at  once.  No,  he  wants  us  to  string 
them  out  as  much  as  possible.  Suicide  has 
no  place  in  his  plan  of  things,  and  the  man 
who  can  not  relax  the  tension  is  committing 
slow  suicide  every  dlay  that  he  lives.  Play 
is  sometimes  the  very  best  possible  work, 
for  it  is  stirring  up  reserve  energy  which 
will  produce  better  work  later  on.  The  boat 
in  the  locks  is  standing  absolutely  still,  but 
it  is  rising  higher  all  the  time.  As  Buskin 
said,  "There  is  no  music  in  a  rest,  but  there 
is  the  making  of  music  in  it."  And  so,  since 
man  brought  only  two  things  out  of  the  gar- 
den of  Ed^i,  the  promise  of  a  Savior  and  a 
weekly  day  of  rest,  he  must  hold  on  to  both 
of  them  with  equal  care  and  must  neither 
let  his  rest-day  nor  his  Savior  go. 

I  have  been  interested  in  investigating  the 
rest-days  of  the  Hebrews,  according  to  the 
Old  Testament.  And  I  find  that  they  not 
only  had  to  rest  one  day  in  the  week,  but 
also  on  the  first  and  last  days  of  the  feasts 
of  Passover  and  Tabernacles,  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  on  the  day  of  the  Feast  of  Trum- 
pets, and  on  the  great  day  of  the  Atonement. 
Then,  over  and  above  all  these,  there  was  a 
Sabbatic  year,  which  came  once  in  every 
seven  years,  during  the  whole  of  which  the 
land  must  be  allowed  to  lie  idle.  And  once 
in  every  fifty  years  there  was  the  year  of 
jubilee^  during  which  also  man  and  beast 
and  field  were  compelled  to  relax.  Now, 
what  would  our  modern  world  say  if  such 
holidays  as  these  were  compulsory?  And 
yet,  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  we  expert 
economists  have  improved  on  God's  plan. 
President  Wilson  says  that  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  guarantees  to  every 
man  the  right  to  a  certain  amount  of  loaf- 
ing— ^and,  certainly,  in  the  light  of  the  He- 
brew Constitution,  it  ought  to.  The  sad  fact 
is  that  every  man  does  not  get  his  right,  and 
the  result  is  that  the  undertaker  and  the 
cemetery  have  more  than  their  share  of 
business. 

The  great  men  of  the  world  have  been  the 
men  who  have  learned  how  to  play.  Look  at 
Martin  Luther  in  the  exciting  days  of  the 
Beformation  and  you  find  him  taking  time 
to  play  with  his  children.    Look  at  Edmund 
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Burke,  the  great  Engliah  statesman,  and  yon 
see  him  cantering  over  the  roads  on  his 
favorite  horse.  Look  at  John  Calvin  pitch- 
ing quoits,  and  Thomas  Chalmers  flying  a 
kite.  Beecher  used  to  say  that  the  best  thing 
for  the  inside  of  a  man  was  the  outside  of  a 
horse;  Gladstone  would  forget  the  problems 
of  the  English  Government  when  you  gave 
him  a  sharp  ax  and  an  oak-tree  and  two 
hours  in  the  woods;  and  Professor  Blaikie, 
of  Edinburgh,  would  run  across  the  hills  of 
Scotland,  shouting  and  swinging  his  arms, 
and  carrying  his  eighty  years  as  lightly  as 
tho  they  were  only  eight.  To-day  the  King  of 
England  is  a  champion  in  the  use  of  the  gun, 
and  the  President  of  the  United  States  goes 
oflP  on  a  golfing-trip  even  when  weighty  af- 
fairs are  being  considered. 

And  so  I  think  we  have  good  precedent 
for  the  summer  vacation.  I  wonder  if  the 
Psalmist's  prayer  might  not  be  a  teoct  for 
such  a  time  when  he  prayed,  ''Cast  me  not 
away  from  thy  presence,  but  renew  a  rig^t 
spirit  within  me."  We  all  need  the  renewed 
spirit — we  need  to  take  the  watch  to  the 
great  watch-maker  and  get  the  main-spring 
wound  up  again.  We  need  to  have  the  faded 
colors  painted  over  again  by  the  hand  of  the 
great  Bestorer.  We  need  to  carry  the 
pitcher  to  the  fountain  and  get  it  filled  with 
the  water  of  Ufe.  The  other  day  a  friend 
of  mine  called  up  over  the  phone  and  said: 
"What  are  the  first  lines  of  Bryant's  'Forest 
Hymn'f "  I  found  the  desired  reference  in 
my  library  and  quoted:  it  back  to  him,  as  he 
copied  it  down.  He  explained  why  -he 
wanted  it.  He  said:  "You  know  Dr. 
Blank  f — mentioning  the  name  of  a  promi- 
nent theologian.  "Yes."  "Well,  he  has  got 
a  tired  soul,  and  I  am  giving  him  a  prescrip- 
tion of  the  woods  and  the  fresh  air."  And 
I  marveled  at  his  happy  expression — ^a  tired 
soul — and  if  you  have  one  of  that  kind,  may 
the  sermon  of  this  morning  help  yon  to  get 
it  rested. 

I.  Thb  Daily  Relaxation:  It  was 
Sancho  Panza  who  said,  "Blessings  on  tiie 
man  who  invented  sleep."  And  it  was  our 
own  Mark  Twain  who  found  in  sleep  the 
only  refuge  for  his  troubled  heart.  If  some 
visitor  from  another  planet  were  to  visit  our 
globe  and  were  to  mark  the  men  plodding 
home  wearily  from  their  work  with  their 
empty  dinner-pails,  and  were  then  to  see 
those  same  men  as  they  gathered  thdr  little 
famHy  around  them  at  nightfall  and  erased 


the  wrinkles  of  care  from  the  tired  face,  as 
the  smiles  of  happiness  overspread  the  face 
of  the  toiler;  and  then  if  this  imaginary  vis- 
itor were  to  see,  a  little  later,  the  whole 
family  wrapt  in  peaceful  slumber  I  think  he 
would  conclude  that  it  must  have  be^i  a 
good  and  kind  God  who  made  this  world,  for 
he  evidently  didn't  expect  men  to  work  more 
than  one-third  of  their  time. 

Of  course  there  have  been  numerous  re- 
formers and  idealists  and  Utopia-builders 
who  insist  that  when  we  reach  the  proper 
state  of  society  man  will  have  to  work  only 
one  t>r  two  hours  per  day,  and  all  the  rest  of 
the  time  may  be  given  to  relaxation.  Still, 
I  db  not  think  we  can  complain  of  the 
present  arrangement  if  it  gives  us,  with  the 
eight-hour  law,  the  right  to  rest  sixteen 
hours  for  every  eight  we  work.  The  thing 
we  ncted  to  learn  in  America  is  not  how  to 
work,  but  how  to  rest — how  to  spend  our 
leisure^ime. 

The  Japanese  are  very  wise  in  this  matter, 
and  can  teach  us  rushing,  impetuous  Amer- 
icans a  needed  lesson.  They  have  in  some  of 
their  houses  a  rest-room,  in  which  they  place 
a  single  beautiful  vase  or  picture  for  obser- 
vation and  meditation.  They  do  not  clutter 
up  the  room  with  so  much  detail  as  to  be 
confusing,  but  let  the  body  rest  while  the 
mind  gazes  on  one  scene  of  beauty.  Occa- 
sionally I  observe  persons  entering  this 
church  just  to  gaze  quietly  on  the  figure  of 
the  risen  Christ  in  our  beautiful  east  win- 
dow. And  so  this  church  stands  with  open 
doors  all  week  long,  with  the  invitation  to 
the  passer-by  to  come  in,  rest,  and  pray.  And 
yon  and  I  can  not  measure  the  blessing  of  a 
moment's  quiet  rest  in  God's  house,  with 
organ  silent  and  pulpit  still. 

I  read,  the  other  day,  of  the  very  beautiful 
custom  of  one  mother,  and  I  i>ass  it  on  to 
you,  thinking  that  perhaps  some  of  us  may 
go  and  do  likewise.  This  mother  realized 
that  both  she  and  her  youthful  two-year-old 
needed  training  in  relaxation,  and  so  she 
inaugurated  the  custom  of  sitting  still 
quietly  with  him  every  day  for  ten  minutea. 
In  the  middle  of  the  morning  both  mother 
and  son  would  take  a  comfortable  chair  and 
rest  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  First  they  eat 
very  still  and  loved  father,  leaving  out  of 
their  mdnds  all  other  thoughts.  Then  they 
loved  each  other,  and  then  the  dear  Lord  who 
sent  Donny  to  be  mother's  baby-boy.  Then 
they  loved  the  ffunshine,  and  the  home,  and 
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the  friendSi  and  the  garden,  and  the  treea, 
and  aU  God's  beautiful  out-of-doors.  Before 
they  knew  it  the  few  moments  became  a 
longer  time,  and  both  of  them  grew  in  self- 
control,  and  in  grace,  and  in  favor  with  God 
and  man.  How  wise  this  mother  was  I  Some- 
body says  that  most  people  put  jardinUrea 
in  the  windows  that  people  may  look  in,  in- 
stead of  rocking-chairs  in  the  windows  that 
they  themselves  may  look  out.  Oh,  for  more 
rocking-chairs  and  fewer  jardini^es! 

This  hour  of  daily  relaxation  has  a  relig- 
ious value,  for  we  can  forget  the  ever-present 
world  and  think  of  God.  Spurgeon  said  he 
could  smoke  a  cigar  to  the  glory  of  Gbd,  and 
he  was  probably  right.  Another  said  he 
could  thank  God  for  a  good  laugh.  Surely 
it  is  a  religious  thing  for  us  to  do,  to  let  the 
soul  unlimber  and  be  turned  on  to  a  siding, 
while  the  expresses  and  the  through  trains 
of  the  busy  world  rush  by  unheeded. 

"When  'round  the  heart  the  restful  silence 
folds, 
And  life's  tumultuous  turmoil  throbs  no 
more. 
It  seems  as  if  the  friendly  twilight  holds 
A  healing  Presence  worn  souls  hunger 
for. 

"One  in  the  garden's  dusky  peace  can  guess 
Why  Jesus  longed  one  starlit  night  to  be 
Far  from  the  restless  city's  din,  and  press 
Within  the  quiet  of  Gethsemane." 

IL  Thb  Wsbely  Belazation:  Dr.  HiHis 
says  that  Sunday  is  the  parlor-day  of  the 
soul.  The  expression  is  a  good  one;  the 
other  six  days  are  office-days  for  the  hus- 
band and  kitchen-days  for  the  wife;  but  on 
Sunday  the  household  remembers  the  forgot- 
ten parlor  and  decides  to  live  in  it  awhile. 
Now,  just  as  the  family  occupies  an  unused 
room  on  Sunday,  so  there  are  many  unoccu- 
pied places  in  your  soul  whose  acquaintance 
needs  to  be  cultivated.  There's  an  observa- 
tory from  which  you  can  see  -God,  and  a 
flower-garden  of  promises  in  which  you  can 
walk,  and  a  Pisgah-mount  you  can  dimb  for 
a  broader  horizon  than  the  other  six  days 
giva 

Wisely,  therefore!  do  we  write  on  our 
ehnrch-calendars  the  words:  ''Keep  your 
Sundays  for  the  great  things  of  the  soul." 
And  well  does  Dr.  Bauschenbusch  say  in  his 
"Prayer  for  Sunday  Evening":  "Forgive 
us  if  we  have  dragged  our  dusty  cares  into 
tiiy  sacred  day  and  made  the  holy  common." 
^ot  Sunday  ought  to  be  a  day  on  the  heights, 


a  day  when  we  loosen  the  close4)inding 
traces  of  time  and  leave  the  soul  free  to  feed 
among  the  lilies,  like  a  plow-horse  released 
from  the  hot  furrow  and  left  free  to  bask  in 
the  sunshine  and  to  enjoy  the  grassy  field. 
Sunday  ought  to  create  a  changed  view-point. 
I  read  the  other  day  of  a  woman  whose 
source  of  livelihood  was  her  needle,  who,  for 
the  most  of  the  time,  was  confined  to  the 
four  walls  of  one  room.  She  said  that  when 
she  felt  herself  growing  jaded  and  weary 
she  just  took  her  sewing  from  one  room  into 
another.  And  while  the  front  window  looks 
out  upon  crowded  city  streets,  the  back  win- 
dow looks  out  upon  pleasant  green  gardens, 
flower-beds,  and  grass-plots.  So,  she  says, 
"I  just  change  my  view-point  and  am  re- 
freshed." Sunday  ought  to  be  that  other 
room  —  it  ought  to  be  that  back  window 
which  looks  away  from  the  bustle  into  the 
calm.  It  ought  to  change  our  view-point  and 
remind  us  of  heaven. 

I  counted  thirty-one  Old  Testament  refer- 
ence to  resting  on  the  Sabbath.  In  fact, 
there  are  many  more  references  to  resting 
on  the  day  than  there  are  to  offerings  or 
worship  on  the  day.  The  word  "Sabbath" 
means  "cessation,"  and  the  Old  Testament 
Sabbath  was,  primarily,  simply  a  day  of 
complete  rest  for  man  and  beast.  It  was 
not  a  day  of  sacrifice  and  worship,  more 
than  tJther  days — ^a  man  was  put  to  death -by 
God's  express  order  for  gathering  sticks  on 
the  day,  because  he  was  degrading  the  rest- 
day  by  work.  And  just  here  let  me  observe 
that  much  needless  confusion  has  been 
wrought  in  many  minds  because  the  religious 
and  the  physical  have  been  confused  in  the 
question  of  the  weekly  rest-day.  For  if  it 
can  be  shown  that  originally  the  Sabbath 
was  a  humane  provision  for  the  needs  of 
man  and  beast,  and  if  it  can  be  scientifically 
proved  that  the  hun^an  system  demands  one- 
seventh  of  its  time  for  rest,  then  many  who 
oppose  the  religious  side  of  Sunday  will  be 
silenced,  in  part,  at  least. 

Dr.  Haegler,  of  Basel,  is  the  world's 
greatest  specialist  on  the  relation  of  the 
Sabbath  to  hygiene.  He  has  shown  from  an 
examination  of  the  corpuscles  of  the  blood 
that  the  night's  rest  does  not  fully  restore 
the  day's  waste,  but  needs  to  be  supple- 
mented by  the  weekly  rest  because  a  man 
does  not  take  as  full  a  breath  at  work  as 
when  at  rest.  Science  estimates  that  a  man 
breathes  one  and  one-half  cubic  inches  of 
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fresh  air  less  ftt  work  tlian  at  rest  in  each 
breath.  Counting  eighteen  breaths  per  min- 
ute, in  an  eight-hour  day,  there  is  a  debt  to 
nature  of  about  13,000  cubic  inches,  or  a4)out 
one  ounce — that  is,  the  man  is  using  more 
oxygen  than  he  breathes,  and  drawing  the 
excess  out  of  his  own  body.  When  he  steeps 
that  night  he  gets  back  only  five-sixths  of 
his  lost  ounce,  and  in  six  days  he  is  just  one 
ounce  behind.  If  he  rests  on  the  seventh 
day  he  will  make  up  just  that  ounce.  All 
of  which  shows  that  the  weekly  rest-day  was 
commanded  by  God,  because  it  is  a  law  of 
nature,  and  not  vice  versa. 

We  see,  then,  that  Sunday  is  the  world's  re- 
laxation-day. The  group  of  toilers  appreciate 
this  fact,  and  they  are  fond  of  saying  that 
Moses  was  the  first  labor-reformer  of  history 
and  that  the  Fourth  Commandment  was  the 
first  great  labor-reform.  Only  look  across 
the  sea  and  witness  the  desperate  efforts 
which  certain  European  countries  are  making 
to  establish  by  law  the  day  which  America 
has  had  ever  since  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  trod 
these  shores  and  brought  the  Sabbath  with 
thenu  If  time  were  given  we  could  quote 
Blackstone,  and  Beaconsfield,  and  Gladstone, . 
and  Peel,  and  other  statesmen,  along  this 
line,  but  their  united  judgment  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  homely  oM  verse: 

''A  Sabbath  well  spent  brings  a  week  of 
content 
And  health  ^or  the  joys  of  the  morrow; 
But  a  Sabbath  profaned,  whatever  may  be 
gained, 
Is  a  certain  forerunner  of  sorrow." 

m.  The  Teably  Eelaxation  :  A  banker 
some  time  ago  suffered  a  nervous  collapse. 
For  years  he  had  kept  his  brain  going,  with 
no  rest.  Finally  he  stopt,  on  the  verge  of 
nervous  prostration,  and  far  and  wide  in 
foreign  lands  sought  health  and  recuper- 
ation. At  last  he  came  home  to  his  family 
physician,  and  the  doctor  said  to  him :  "  For 
years  I  urged  you  to  take  a  vacation  of  one 
or  two  months  a  year.  Now  you've  had  to 
take  three  years'  vacation  all  at  once.  Go 
on  back  to  work  now,  but  remember  this: 
A  man  can  do  twelve  months'  work  in  ten 
months — he  can  even  do  fifteen  months' 
work  in  ten  months^  but  the  man  doesn't  live 
who  can  do  twelve  months'  work  in  twelve 
months  without  some  injury  to  his  brain." 
You  see  his  point :  he  meant  to  say  that  you 
can  crowd  the  engine  on  a  good  stretch  of 
road  for  miles,  to  make  up  for  lost  time,  but 


you  can't  nm  it  eontinuonsly  at  its  average 
speed  without  running  into  the  roundhouse 
now  and  then.  Otherwise  it  will  speak  in 
the  imperative  mood  with  a  hot-box  or  a 
blown-out  cylinder  or  a  broken  driving-rod. 

The  summer  vacation  has  bec<»ne  one  of 
the  institutions  of  our  modem  life,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  our  Lord  would  approve  it,  pro- 
vided it  did  not  mean  a  vacation  from  God 
and  religion.  Some  people  are  so  economical 
that  they  don't  want  to  pay  the  extra  freight 
necessary  to  take  their  religion  along  with 
them  to  the  seashore  or  to  the  mountains. 
And  so  they  bid  farewell  to  their  religion 
on  the  last  Sabbath  before  they  depart,  and 
they  say,  ''Beligion,  I  will  meet  you  at  this 
pew-door  at  eleven  o'clock  on  the  first  Sun- 
day of  September,  without  fail,  but  I  shall 
not  have  you  with  me  this  summer."  I  hope 
none  of  you  is  making  that  sort  of  an  i^ 
pointment,  my  brethren,  for  the  probability 
is  that  your  religion  will  not  be  here  at  home, 
on  cold  storage;  the  only  sure  way  of  keep- 
ing it  safely  is  to  take  it  with  you,  where 
you  can  have  your  eye  on  it.  I  was  told  of 
a  summer-resort  which  was  separated  by  a 
bridge  from  the  mainland,  and  it  was  a  com- 
mon expression  that  religion  never  went 
across  the  bridge.  It  looked  it.  May  the 
people  of  this  church  give  that  type  of  rdax- 
ation  a  wide  berth  during  these  summer- 
days. 

The  business-world  is  coming  increasinig^y 
to  realize  the  value  of  the  yearly  rest.  There 
is  one  big  concern  of  the  Middle  West  which 
distributes  thousands  of  vacation-pamphlets^ 
vn'itten  by  the  company's  physician,  in  the 
pay-envelops  of  its  men.  One  sentence 
from  one  of  these  reads:  ''Let  your  vaca- 
tion be  an  investmient  in  efficiency."  That 
might  be  a  good  motto  for  all  of  us — an  in- 
vestment in  efficiency — so  that  we  may  eome 
back  to  be  better  workers  than  ever  ^before. 
There  is  a  large  bank  in  Chicago  whidi  in- 
sists that  every  man  in  the  institution  shall 
take  a  vacation  of  two  weeks  or  more,  as  the 
case  may  be.  There  is  a  department  store  in 
the  Northwest  which  gives  its  efficient  clerks 
an  extra  two-weeks'  vacation  with  full  pay. 
If  the  busin£SS-world  believes  in  efficiency 
investments,  perhaps  we  all  nay  do  well  to 
invest  similarly  in  relaxation  and  rest. 

I  close  with  a  fisherman's  illustration. 
There  is  a  certain  type  of  fish  which  has  the 
property  of  changing  color  while  it  resits.  It 
is  thought  that  it  has  been  given  this  unique 
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advantage  bo  that  larger  and  stronger  fish 
may  not  discover  its  whereabouts  and  thus 
devour  it  vrhile  it  is  helpless  in  sleep.  It  can 
take  on  the  color  of  the  surrounding  water, 


and  thus  not  be  distinguishable  from  its  en- 
vironment. May  God  help  you  and  me  not 
to  change  color  while  we  rest  this  sunmier. 
Amen. 


WINNING  THE  WAR  WITH  FOOD 

NiWELL  BwiGHT  HiLLis,  DJ).,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


And  hehcid  famine  ftxu  in  the  land* — Gen. 
42:5. 

Mb.  BaltouB)  former  Prime  Minister  of 
England,  and  ex-Premier  Viviani  have  ad- 
vised our  people  that  the  one  overmastering 
need  of  the  hour  for  France  and  England 
is  food,  and  that  this  war  will  be  won  by  the 
farmer  producing  bread  and  the  people  con- 
serving food  or  else  meanly  lost  by  ineffi- 
eient  producers  and  wasting  consumers.  As 
in  the  olden  times,  when  famine  was  upon 
the  land  of  Egypt  and  Joseph  as  prime  min- 
ister organized  a  movement  to  conserve  the 
wheat,  so  in  1917  the  world  is  threatened 
with  hunger  and  the  shortage  of  food.  Our 
woiid  moves  in  cycles :  wet  years,  with  abun- 
dant harvests,  are  followed  by  dry  years  and 
food-flhortage.  These  cycles  represent  a 
swing  of  the  pendulum  from  seven  to  ten 
years.  From  every  quarter  of  the  globe 
eomes  the  voice  of  fear.  Brought  is  upon 
Australia  and  New  Zealand.  Scant  crops 
are  in  the  Argentine  Bepublic  and  Uruguay. 
The  herds  and  flocks  are  threatened  in  South 
Africa  because  of  short  pasturage.  India 
and  China  fear  famine.  .  .  «  In  our  own 
country  from  forty  to  fifty  per  cent,  of  the 
winter  wheat  has  been  plowed  up.  Last 
winter  the  heavens  withheld  the  rain  and  the 
smow  blanket  to  protect  the  young  grain. 
Already  wheat  has  risen  to  three  dollars  a 
busheL  Millers  and  bakers  are  looking  for- 
ward with  apprehension  to  the  future.  The 
farmer  has  done  all  that  he  can  through 
plowing  and  sowing — ^the  issue  henceforth 
is  with  God,  who  can  fill  the  granaries  with 
the  finest  of  the  wheat  or  can  starve  the 
proud  and  haughty  into  subjection.  As 
never  before  the  farmer  and  the  husbandman 
realize  that  they  are  workers  together  with 
Ood  for  human  welfare. 

During  other  great  crises  in  history,  the 
army  under  Wellington  or  Grant,  the  navy 
mider  Kelson  or  Farragut,  the  statesman, 
Gladstone  or  Lincoln,  have  had  the  center  of 
the  stage.  But  to-day  the  high  lights  are 
falling  upon  the  farmer.    Witii  eager  anx- 


iety men  in  great  cities  waken  in  the  morn- 
ing to  read  the  crop  reports.  The  announce- 
ment of  good  weather  and  rich  rains  in  the 
Middle  West  brings  more  excitement  than 
the  story  of  attacks  and  defeats  at  the  battle- 
front.  The  men  have  come  to  realize  their 
dependence  upon  the  farmer.  As  never  be- 
fore, the  world  realizes  that  finance  in  the 
city  is  rooted  in  the  soil,  as  are  trade  and 
commerce.  Law  also,  and  liberty,  with  art 
and  science,  have  marched  with  the  farmer 
and  the  plow  around  the  globe  in  the  tcm- 
I>erate  zone,  rich  with  wheat  and  com  and 
cotton.  Undramatic  the  farmer's  task.  No 
longer  need  he  feel  that  the  field  is  an  ob- 
scure place.  If  once  the  plowing,  the  sowing, 
and  the  reaping  seemed  monotonous,  now 
these  tasks  are  as  fascinating  as  the  moves 
of  two  swordsmen  fighting  unto  death.  .  .  . 
Who  shall  set  forth  aright  the  crisis  that  is 
upon  the  farmer  into  whose  hands  the  issues 
of  liberty  have  been  committed?  It  is  the 
office  of  the  soldier  to  keep  the  people  in  lib- 
erty; it  is  the  duty  of  the  teacher  and  physi- 
cian to  heal  the  people  and  inform  the  multi- 
tudes; it  is  the  duty  of  the  prophet  to 
hearten  the  men  and  comfort  the  women;  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  merchant  and  manufac- 
turer to  feed  and  clothe  the  people;  but 
above  all  else  it  is  the  duty  of  the  husband- 
man and  the  farmer  to  feed  the  people. 
Jesus  Christ  made  much  of  two  little 
words — ^'^ bread"  and  "water."  The  genius 
of  the  love  of  (3od  is  symbolized  by  the 
wheaten  loaf,  and  the  mercy  of  God's  for- 
giveness is  in  the  cup  of  cold  water.  And  to 
every  farmer  comes  the  injunction  that  he  is 
a  worker  together  with  God  to  feed  earth's 
hungry  children;  and  whatsoever  his  hand 
findeth  to  do,  let  him  do  it  with  all  his 
might.  .  .  • 

The  taak  of  the  farmer  through  feeding 
the  State  is  a  soldierly  task  and  carries  the 
note  of  chivalry.  The  brave  soldier-boy 
wounded  in  his  first  engagement  in  the  old 
crusades,  who,  with  his  injured  body  and  the 
foresight  of  death,  knew  that  his  work  would 
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soon  be  ended,  determined  to  plant  vines 
with  the  luscious  plum  and  apple  and  pear, 
thinking  that  when  several  years  had  passed 
by  that  t^e  fruit  would  be  ripe  and  ready 
for  weary  soldiers  returning^  in  after  years^ 
from  the  crusade.  Slowly  and  painfully  the 
boy  planted  his  vines  and  fruit-trees,  and 
slowly  the  tide  of  life  ebbed  away.  During 
the  weary  weeks  when  he  was  waiting  for 
the  unseen  messenger,  the  boy  looked  out 
across  the  hills  that  he  had  planted  and  com- 
forted himself  by  the  outlook  on  days  when 
the  cherry-boughs  would  hang  with  crimson 
food  to  the  very  ground,  when  pear  and 
plum  would  yield  their  golden  hearts  to  hun- 
gry pilgrims;  and  sometimes  the  dying  sol- 
dier would  dream  of  future  years  when  old 
men  would  sit  in  the  shade  of  the  trees  that 
he  had  planted  and  little  children  play  with 
his  fruit  and  under  the  shade  young  lovers 
keep  their  tryst.  Oh,  it  is  a  brave  tale!  It 
represents  the  chivalry  of  a  noble  heart.  It 
carries  incitement  to  humble  toilers.  It  re- 
bukes tire  and  fret.  It  connects  every  man 
in  the  vineyard,  every  farmer  in  the  furrow, 
with  the  battle  and  the  victory.  This  sum- 
mer every  farmer  who  shall  sow  and  reap 
and  feed  the  soldiers  at  the  front  has  shared 
in  the  battle-charge  against  tyranny  and  op- 
pression. When  the  victory  comes,  as  eom^ 
it  will,  and  frontier-lines  are  safe,  treaties 
sacred,  the  rights  of  little  lands  Hke  Belgium 
protected,  brute  force  overthrown,  and  the 
German  people  freed  from  autocracy,  then 
every  farmer  will  have  the  right  to  reflect 
that  he  helped  destroy  the  enemies  of  liberty, 
that  he  safeguarded  democracy,  and  the 
honors  and  fruitage  thereof  shall  belong  to 
the  husbandman,  working  together  with  GU)d, 
in  this  hdy  crusade  to  end  all  war  by  war. 


What  God  Can  Not  Do 

He  can  not  deny  himself. — 2  Tim.  2:13. 

God  can  not  deny  himself.  He  can  do  no 
other  than  keep  Ms  pledges.  He  never 
pledges  himself  to  do  what  is  not  right  for 
him,  and  he  keeps  the  pledge  because  he 
owes  it  to  himself  to  do  so.  You  remember 
the  familiar  story  of  Alexander  the  Great 
and  the  man  to  whom  he  gave  an  unex- 
pectedly generous  reward.  The  breathless 
recipient  stammered  that  far  less  would 
have  been  enough.  **Ye8,"  said  the  great 
conqueror;  ** enough  for  you  to  take,  per- 
haps, but  not  enough  for  {me  to  give.''    The 


same  principle  governs  the  grace  of  God 
in  Christ.  Men  could  have  imagined  a 
gospel  that  would  be  worth  their  taking; 
but  men  have  never  imagined — they  have 
neither  brain  nor  heart  to  imagine — such  a 
gospel  as  God  has  actually  given  us.  It 
abounds  in  amasdng  generosities  like  tiiat  of 
Alexander.  It  takes  the  breath  away.  It 
had  to  be  big  enough  for  God's  own  heart, 
or  he  could  never  have  stooped  so  low  as  to 
give  it.  Little  hearts  of  ours,  you  are  not 
the  ocean;  you  are  the  shells  along  the 
shore!  The  waves  roll  up  and  lift  you,  fill 
you,  carry  you.  You  can  hold  God  as  the 
shell  can  hold  water — genuine  water  of  the 
ocean.  If  a  Christian  soul  could  be  picked 
up  like  a  shell,  something  of  God  would  be 
picked  up  with  it.  If  it  could  be  held  to  our 
ear,  if  we  had  a  spiritual  organ  to  catch 
the  murmur  that  renmins  in  it,  it  would  be 
the  imprisoned  music  of  the  soul  of  God 
chiming  and  booming  through  the  aisles  and 
galleries  of  the  soul-shell — the  authentic, 
swinging  beat  of  the  heavenly  tide.  But  as 
the  Atlantic  organ-music  sounds  faint  and 
far  in  the  shell  that  you  can  crush  with 
your  foot  and  can  almost  break  with  your 
finger,  so  tiny  and  so  faint  is  the  sound  of 
God  in  our  soul  compared  with  the  multi- 
tudinous voice  of  his  total,  majestic,  infinite 
life.  Is  not  this  the  best  of  all  the  pictures 
by  which  we  can  try  to  bring  home  to  our- 
selves the  fulness  of  those  simple  but  won- 
derful words  of  St.  John:  "God  is  greater 
than  our  heart  "f  What  a  pitiful  mistake  it 
is  if  we  listen  only  to  the  echo,  if  we  press 
a  shell  against  each  of  our  ears  and  shut 
out  the  ocean  voice  itself!  Our  hope  is  not 
in  the  God  that  is  in  us,  but  in  that  infinite 
flow  of  God  which  can  not  enter  us  for  want 
of  room  but  lingers  yet  at  the  entrance. 
Our  confidence  is  not  that  God  can  not  re- 
fuse us  anything.  He  refuses  us  much.  It 
is  that  in  giving  or  withholding  he  can  not 
deny  his  own  holiness  or  his  own  love. — C. 
H.  Watkins,  in  The  Christian  WoHd  Pulpit. 


A  Prayer  for  To-day 

Bev.  George  Lawrence  Pabeer 

Grant  us,  O  Lord,  the  gift  of  stability^ 
While  all  things  shake  around  us,  keep  our 
souls  unshaken.  When  the  lights  of  earth 
are  darkened,  show  us  the  eternal  stars. 
When  the  laws  of  men  seem  all  in  vain, 
open  to  us  anew  the  moral  law  within  our 
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being.  When  goyenunents  betray  their 
weakness  and  prove  themselves  but  creatures 
of  men,  reveal  to  us  anew  the  government 
of  thy  purposes,  the  unfailing  eontrol  of 
thy  will,  and  the  deep  foundations  of  the 
spiritual  order. 

Grant  us,  O  Lord,  in  this  time  of  new 
wonder  and  distress,  to  fasten  our  changing 
and  challenging  emotions  in  the  center  of 
thy  being.  GKve  us  anchorage  in  thee  as 
each  day  sweeps  over  us  its  unmeasured 
billowfl  of  amazement,  its  waves  of  despair, 
its  waters  of  fear,  and  its  heights  and 
depths  of  unfamiliar  expectations.  On  the 
uncharted  sea  of  our  times  give  us  the 
daily  grace  of  right  living,  the  personal 
peace  that  will  keep  us  faithful  to  duty  and 
to  thee,  the  power  to  pray,  and  to  repose, 
and  to  progress  in  the  unchanged  paths  of 
the  soul's  life.  Give  us  the  endowment  of 
unshaken  nerves,  the  habit  of  household 
kindness;  and  free  us  from  the  private  irri- 
tation that  can  only  make  worse  the  burden 
of  our  national  needs.  Give  us  the  might  to 
exhibit  still  to  little  children  faces  made 
glad  with  the  vision  of  Christ,  and  lives 
kept  strong  by  his  immovable  companion- 
ship. For  the  sake  of  the  generations  still 
to  come,  help  us  to  show  to  our  youthful 
friends  that  the  gift  of  gladness  is  stiU  in 
our  reach,  stronger  than  the  walls  of  cities, 
and  that  the  tradition  of  human  joy  can  not 
be  shattered  by  shot  and  shell.  In  the 
midst  of  war  and  wo  enable  us  to  hand  on  to 
the  future  folk  of  earth  the  treasures  of 
possible  g^ory  and  song,  hidden  tho  they  be 
in  the  fields  of  sorrow. 

Benew  in  us.  Father,  the  habits  of  the 
inner  life,  of  conscience,  of  duty,  of  prayer, 
and  of  communion  with  thee.  Until  our 
time  of  trial  is  over  make  thy  people  to  be 
the  guardians  of  these  pearls  of  greatest 
price,  so  that  in  the  days  to  come  men  may 
find  undiminished  the  supply  of  the  bread 
of  life.  With  ancient  faith  and  new  neces- 
sities give  us  now  to  see  thy  changelessness 
and  the  exhaustless  resources  of  the  Christ 
who  revealed  thee  unto  men.    Amen. 


Faith 

Professor  Gilbert  Murray,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford,  has  this  to  say  of  faith: 

''It  is  some  attitude  not  of  the  conscious 
intellect,  but  of  the  whole  being,  using  all  its 
powers  of  sensitiveness,  all  its  feeblest  and 
most  inarticulate  feelers  and  tentacles,  in  the 
effort  somdiow  to  touoh  by  these  that  which 
can  not  be  grasped  by  the  definite  senses  or 
analyzed  hj  the  conscious  reason.  What  we 
gain  thus  is  an  insecure  but  a  precious  pos- 
session. We  gala  no  dogma — at  least,  no 
safe  dogma — ^but  we  gain  more.  We  gain 
something  hard  to  define,  which  lies  at  the 
heart  not  only  of  religion,  but  of  art  and 
poetry  and  all  the  higher  strivings  of  human 
emotion.  I  believe  that  at  times  we  actually 
gain  practical  guidance  in  some  questions 
where  experience  and  argument  fail.'' 


An  Opportunity  for  Country 
Pastors 

The  Commission  on  Church  and  Country  Life 
of  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of 
Christ  in  America.  Branch  OfQce,  104  N. 
Third  St.,  Columbus,  0.,  April,  1917. 

To  THE  Pastors  of  Bural  Churches: 

Dear  Brethren, — No  single  piece  of  coun- 
try-church literature  has  greater  inspiration 
than  the  story  of  the  life  of  John  Frederick 
Oberlin,  nor  has  it  any  equal  as  an  inter- 
pretation of  the  function  of  a  country  pastor. 

An  eighteen-page  life  of  Oberlin,  prepared 
by  A.  F.  Beard,  his  best  biographer,  is  made 
available  free  of  cost  to  country  pastors  and 
theological  students  who  will  send  their 
names  and  addresses  to  our  branch  office, 
104  North  Third  St.,  Columbus,  O. 

This  has  been  made  possible  by  the  gen- 
erosity of  Mr.  A.  A.  Hyde,  of  Wichita,  Kan., 
and  by  the  efforts  of  Professor  C.  J.  Galpin, 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

This  story*  should  be  read  by  every  rural 
pastor  and  by  every  young  man  who  has  de- 
cided to  enter  the  ministry  or  who  is  thinking 
of  doing  so. 

We  do  not  want  to  send  it  to  you,  however, 
unless  you  agree  to  read  it.    No  other  obliga- 
tion is  to  be  incurred  by  you. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Charles  O.  Gill, 
Secretary  of  the  Commission. 
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THE  CHILDREN'S  SERVICE 


THE  MAN  WITH  IRON  SHOES' 


The  people  who  live  in  far-off  India  have  a 
Btorj  which  shows  how  foolish  people  are  who 
think  that  the  things  which  would  make  them 
happy  ©TO  at  the  other  end  of  the  world. 

The  story  runs  like  this:  Once  upon  a 
time  there  was  a  farmer  who  had  a  com- 
fortahie  farm  on  which  he  and  his  family 
lived  happily  together  until  one  day  a 
traveler  came  along  and  told  the  farmer 
tiiat  he  could  get  thousands'  of  diamonds  by 
going  to  a  certain  distant  country.  The 
farmer  sold  his  farm,  bade  good-by  to  his 
friends,  and  started  off  in  search  of  the 
land  of  diamonds. 

Not  long  after  he  had  departed  the  man 
who  bought  this  man's  farm  was  giving  his 
camel  a  drink  at  a  spring  near  the  house. 
While  the  camel  was  pushing  away  the  sand 
with  his  nose  in  order  to  drink  more  easily 
the  new  owner  saw  something  sparkle  be- 
neath the  water.  He  picked  it  up,  and  it 
proved  to  be  a  valuable  diamond.  He  went 
on  searching  in  the  spring  and  found  many 
other  diamonds.  From  the  sale  of  these  prec- 
ious stones  he  soon  became  a  wealthy  man. 

Years  went  by,  and  none  heard  of  the 
man  who  had  gone  in  quest  of  the  land  of 
diamonds.  People  had  given  him  up  for 
dead.  But  one  day  there  came  into  the  vil- 
lage a  weather-beaten  stranger  whose  clothes 
were  travel-stained  and  ragged.  The  man 
was  stooped  and  his  face  lined  with  disap- 
pointment. At  first  none  recognized  in  him 
their  neighbor  of  years  ago  who  had  sold  his 
farm  and  had  gone  afar  to  search  for  riches. 
Then  he  told  who  he  was,  and  soon  learned 
what  had  happened  in  his  home  village  while 
he  was  gone.  He  found  how  the  other  man 
had  discovered  diamonds  on  his  old  farm, 
how  his  family  had  all  died,  how  his  other 
friends  had  grown  rich  and  happy  in  their 
family  life  while  remaining  at  home.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  had  to  confess  that  while 
he  had  wandered  friendless  over  the  earth 
these  long  years,  had  put  up  with  hardships, 
and  had  spent  all,  he  had  not  found  the  dia- 
monds for  which  he  had  gone  in  search. 
Worn  out,  he  had  only  strength  enough  to 
creep  home  to  die. 

There  is  another  story  that  tells  how  an- 


other man  was  wiser  than  this  one  who  had 
traveled  so  far  in  search  of  wealth.  He  is 
called  "  Will  o'  the  Mill,"  and  some  day  you 
must  get  your  parents  to  read  you  the  story. 
Will  lived  with  friends  by  a  mill  ia  the 
mountains  and  used  to  see  strangers  passing 
down  the  hill  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
water  ran  after  it  had  turned  his  mill-wheel. 
When  Will  was  a  young  man  he  thought  how 
fine  it  would  be  to  follow  the  stream  of 
water  and  of  people  down  to  the  great  beauti- 
ful worldbeyond  the  hills.  And  sometimes  he 
would  stand  on  a  hill-top  and  gaze  longingly 
in  the  direction  of  the  valley  and  the  city. 

But  one  day  while  walking  down  the  hiU 
he  met  an  old  man  slowly  toiling  up.  This 
pilgrim  had  strange-looking  shoes  upon  his 
feet,  and  Will  asked  him  what  they  meant. 
The  old  man  told  him  that  the  soles  of  these 
shoes  were  made  of  iron^  and  that  he  had 
worn  out  several  such  pairs  of  shoes  in 
tramping  the  world  over  in  search  of  eou' 
tentment.    But  he  had  not  found  it. 

That  set  Will  to  thinking,  and  it  seemed 
to  him  that  he  could  find  happiness  just  as 
quickly  up  there  in  his  mountain  home  as  by 
wearily  tramping  out  into  the  world  for  it. 
And  so  he  settled  down  to  enjoy  what  he 
had,  instead  of  thinking  how  much  better  off 
he  would  be  if  he  were  somewhere  else  and 
had  the  things  which  he  did  not  have.  By 
doing  this  he  found  happiness. 

We  would  be  wise  if  we  profited  by  Will's 
experience  and  were  content  with  what  we 
have  instead  of  thinking,  like  the  diamond- 
seeker  and  the  man  with  the  iron  shoes,  that 
we  should  be  happy  if  we  possest  the 
things  that  are  far  off.  Some  children  have 
roller-skates,  but  as  soon  as  they  see  another 
child  with  a  roUer-coaster  they  think  they 
can  not  be  happy  until  they,  too,  have  a 
roller-coaster.  Some  have  ice-skates,  but 
when  they  see  some  other  child  with  a  sled 
they  can  no  longer  be  happy  in  their  skates. 
They  must  have  a  sled  also.  Many  children 
make  themselves  thoroughly  unhappy  in  this 
way  by  q>ending  their  time  longing  for  the 
things  they  have  not.  There  is  plenty  of 
fun  waiting  for  them  if  they  would  use  the 
things  they  have. 


*From  The  Man  With  Iron  8hoe9. 
York.     11. 


By  Rev.  Howard  J.  Ohidley,  D.D.    Hodder  A  Btooghton,  New 
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OUTLINES— THE  FRIENDS  OF  JESUS 

Eugene  B.  Jackson,  DJ).,  Alexandria,  Va. 


Joseph,  the  Providential  Friend 
of  Jesus 

And  Jesus  began  to  teach,  heing  the  son  (as 
was  supposed)   of  Joseph. — ^Lnke  3:23. 

It  wDuId  be  hard  to  discover  in  all  litera^ 
tore  friendship  that  is  comparable  to  that 
of  Joseph  for  Jesus.  We  talk  about  friend- 
ship that  is  unselfish.  Here  we  have  a.  com- 
plete iHustration  of  it.  I  wish  to  study  the 
man  whom  God  placed  in  the  life  of  his  son. 

I.  Joseph  was  a  friend  with  an  ancestry. 
We  like  to  think  of  our  friends  as  of  gentle 
blood,  and  here  was  a  man  who  could  trace 
his  genealogy  back  to  Adam.  He  must 
have  had  a  position  of  honor  among  the 
Jews.  There  was  culture  in  its  best  sense, 
even  that  of  the  heart. 

II.  Joseph  was  a  friend  with  purity  of 
heart.  There  seem  to  have  been  no  com- 
plexities in  his  life — he  was  without  guile. 
There  is  nothing  to  indicate  selfishness  or 
self-seeking,  but  rather  a  denial  of  self. 

III.  Joseph  was  a  friend  of  sublime  faith. 
That  was  ia  strain  on  his  faith  such  as  the 
world  can  not  appreciate — that  his  wife 
should  be  the  mother  of  God^s  Son.  Was 
tiie  angel  that  came  really  a  messenger  from 
(3odf  CJould  any  man  to-day  stand  the  te^t 
as  did  this  reputed  father  of  Jesus  f 

rV.  Joseph  was  a  friend  with  tenderness. 
Perhaps  he  did  not  know  that  prophecy  was 
being  fulfilled  in  going  to  Bethlehem,  but 
certainly  the  king's  command  must  not  sep- 
arate him  from  his  wife.  A  great  mystery 
was  over  him,  and  his  heart  ruled  him.  Was 
not  his  religion  as  pure  as  that  of  Maryf 

v.  Joseph  was  willing  to  make  a  great 
material  sacrifice  to  save  the  life  of  Jesus. 
Herod  must  not  take  the  child's  life.  Busi- 
ness obligations  and  opportunities  were  sub- 
ordinated as  he  hastened  to  Egypt. 

VI.  Joseph  continued  for  thirty  years  an 
instrument  of  providence.  Who  can  ever 
tell  how  he  stood  near  the  Boy,  as  that  Boy 
studied  human  nature  from  the  windows  of 
the  home  located  in  such  an  atmosphere  f 
With  what  infinite  solicitude  does  he  share 
with  Mary  their  wonderful  secret!  He  it 
was,  too,  who  led  the  developing  boy  to  a 
proper  relation  with  the  real  Father. 

It  was  a  position  of  grave  responsibility 
and  privilege   Joseph  occupied,  altogether 


out  of  the  ordinary;  but  he  seems  to  have 
measured  up  in  every  particular. 


Andrew,  the  Near-Friend  of 
Jesus 

One — who    heard — and    followed    him    was 
Andrew, — John  1:40. 

Andrew  was  the  first  disciple  of  Jesus, 
and  yet  he  always  remained  on  the  edge  of 
intimate  association  with  him.  He  seems 
never  to  have  been  more  than  a  ''near- 
friend"  of  Jesus. 

I.  He  knew  only  the  historical  Christ. 
"We  have  found  the  Messiah."  He  had 
fitted  Old  Testament  prophecy  into  the  life 
of  Jesus,  and  probably  he  was  willing  to  stop 
there.  He  and  Peter  were  enthusiastic  Jews, 
and  Andrew  seems  not  to  have  grasped  fully 
the  experiential  relation  with  our  Lord.  He 
never  reached  the  inner  circle  of  complete 
understanding. 

II.  He  seems  to  ^be  following  "Christ  half- 
heartedly. He  is  attracted  by  the  wonderful 
atmosphere  about  him.  But  notice  that  even 
his  brother  Peter  did  not  catch  fire  from  An- 
drew. When  the  Greeks  came  to  get  an  in- 
troduction to  Jesus  they  had  to  look  up  An- 
drew, the  first  convert.  But  how  strcmge  he 
was  not  looking  up  these,  so  near  by  I 

m.  The  divine  element  in  salvation  was 
not  appreciated  by  Andrew.  When  the  five 
thousand  are  to  be  fed  he  is  there  with  his 
human  arithmetic,  but  he  forgets  to  make 
any  calculations  accordin)^  to  the  divine 
arithmetic.  Did  he  distrust  the  miraculous 
element  in  salvation  f 

rV.  Was  not  his  religion  mechanical! 
Yes,  Andrew  went  after  Peter  but  he  does 
not  fire  the  heart  of  Peter,  for  Peter  re- 
sponds to  the  Master  later  (Mark  1:14). 
The  man  was  different  from  Peter  in  that 
he  seemed  rather  cold  and  calculating  and 
refused  to  let  his  heart  catch  fire. 

y.  Andrew  was  faultless,  but  not  greatly 
honored.  He  was  never  rebuked  like  Peter, 
but  the  Master  could  better  use  his  brother 
than  himself.  He  was  not  cold  or  hot,  but 
lukewarm  and  conventional. 

Conclusion.  The  Master  needs  all  kinds 
of  followers;  even  if  great  faults  are  ab- 
sent, he  can  use  us  but  little  without  great 
faith  and  devotion. 
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John,  the  Beloved  Friend  of 
Jesus 

The  diseiple  whom  Jesus  loved, — John  13 :  25. 

What  was  there  in  this  man  that  made 
him  seem  closer  to  Jesus  than  any  other  f 
Surely  we  may  have  glimpses  of  the  qual- 
ities that  appealed  to  C9irist! 

I.  What  John  was  by  nature.  1.  He  was 
refined.  There  was  nothing  coarse  about 
John.  Blood  will  tell^  and  this  man  seems  to 
have  been  well  connected  in  Jerusalem.  2. 
He  was  genuine.  He  was  direct.  There  was 
no  subterfuge  about  him.  He  despised 
sham — ^''He  that  says  he  is  without  sin  is 
a  liar/'  he  declared.  3.  He  was  ambitious 
in  the  best  sense  of  that  word.  When  he 
wanted  to  sit  at  Christ's  right  hand  he  was 
willing  to  pay  the  cost  of  such  a  privilege. 
He  was  ambitious  to  count  for  something  in 
the  kingdom. 

IT.  What  John  became  by  grace.  Grace 
only  made  more  beautiful  his  qualities.  1. 
He  became  free  from  jealousy.  This  takes 
grace.  So  when  he  forbade  one  who  cast 
out  devils  in  the  name  of  Christ.  But  he 
learned  the  gospel  of  "love  of  brethren" 
working  along  similar  lines.  2.  He  became 
wonderfully  courageous.  It  meant  some- 
thing that  when  others  "followed  him 
afar''  John  went  into  the  judgment-hall;  it 
meant  something  that  when  others  fled  he 
stood  under  the  cross.  3.  He  became  an 
apostle  of  love.  He  was  a  "son  of  thun- 
der" and  would  call  down  fire  upon  the 
Samaritan  villages.  But  how  he  changed 
and  became  the  apostle  of  love  I  He  learned 
best  of  all  to  interpret  the  love  of  Christ. 
The  very  noblest  qualities  of  friendship 
were  known  by  John. 

III.  What  John  accomplished  by  service — 
"Ye  arcf  my  friends  if  ye  do,"  &c.  1.  He 
was  a  solace  to  Jesus.  How  much  John's 
heart  meant  as  "he  trod  the  wine-press 
alone"!  He  found  one  able  to  enter  into 
his  secret  purposes  and  who  was  willing  to 
care  for  his  mother.  2.  He  was  a  bulwark 
against  false  teaching.  Some  "denied  that 
Jesus  had  come  in  the  flesh."  John  de- 
clared that  such  must  not  be  "received  in 
the  home."  Christ  -should  never  be  taken 
from  his  high  .pedestal  of  God-man,  if  John 
could  prevent.  3.  He  gave  a  true  vision  of 
the  kingdom.  Note  that  world-kingdoms  are 
not  confused  witlh  it.  Note  that  Jesus  is 
the   very    center    and   explanation   of   the 


Apocalypse.  Three  words  flash — flight,  life, 
and  love.  In  conclusion,  try  to  think  of 
John  as  a  man  molded  by  the  friendship  of 
Jesus.  

Matthew,  the  Grateful  Friend 
of  Jesus 

And  he  said  unto  him,  Follow  me;  and  he 
arose  and  followed  him. — Matt.  9:9 
The  key  to  Matthew's  life  seems  to  have 

been  gratitude,  for  to  him  indeed  "much 

was  forgiven." 

I.  Matthew  was  grateful  because  the  evil 
of  his  life  was  overlooked.  Probably  the 
"love  of  money"  was  the  root  of  aU  evU 
in  his  life.  Christ  implies  that  he  had 
"missed  the  mark,"  that  he  was  "unright- 
eous," that  he  was  "sick,"  and  then  he  in- 
dicates that  his  redemption  must  be  a  pure 
act  of  "mercy."  I  wonder  if  the  parable 
of  the  publican  was  not  duplicated  in  the 
life  of  Matthewf 

II.  Matthew  was  grateful  because  of  his 
peculiar  need  of  friendship.  Certainly  he 
was  down  and  out — ^nolbody  could  be  bene- 
fited by  association  with  a  publican.  The 
Pharisee  thanked  God  that  he  was  not  like 
the  publican.  There  are  no  social  barriers 
with  Christ,  in  friendship. 

III.  Matthew  was  grateful  for  being  ex- 
alted to  special  service.  He  was  to  be 
placed  in  the  glorious  company  of  the 
apostles — the  first  missioniaries.  A  long 
reach  from  collecting  toll  from  Peter,  James, 
and   John   to   companionship   with   them  I 

IV.  Matthew's  gratitude  reached  to  his 
lost  friends.  He  makes  a  feast  and  invites 
this  ostracized  company  to  meet  in  his  own 
home  the  Savior  of  the  world.  How  impos- 
sible to  reach  them  in  any  -other  way!  This 
man  used  every  ounce  of  influence  for  the 
Master. 

v.  Matthew's  gratitude  for  association 
with  Christ  caused  him  to  write  his  biogra- 
phy. The  gospel  of  Matthew  accentuated 
the  kingly  idea — ^not  so  much  the  King  of 
the  Jews  as  the  King  of  men.  How  his  own 
manhood  had  been  discovered  by  Christ! 
How  wonderful  to  him  seemed  the  rule  of 
such  a  friend!  "Ye  are  my  friends,  if  ye 
do  whatsoever  I  command  you." 

YI.  Matthew's  gratitude  made  the  words 
of  Christ  count  when  he  was  gone.  He 
tarried  in  the  upper  room— he  felt  all  the 
thrill  of  Pentecost.  How  wonderfully  he 
wrought  in  his  appeal  to  the  chosen  people, 
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to  whom  lie  had  been  once  a  traitor  as 
publiean!  The  departed  Jesus  was  alive 
and  masterful. 

Iir  eondusion,  there  most  have  been  a  song 
in  this  man's  month — ^he  must  have  gone 
forth  with  radiant  countenance. 


In  eondusioni  let  us  remember  that  the 
"poor  in  spirit,"  the  "meek,"  are  happy. 
A  great  man  has  said  there  are  three  Chris- 
tian virtues:  humility  and  humility  and 
humility. 


Peter  J  the  Boastful  Friend  of 
Jesus 

Satan  ashed  to  have  you,  hut  I  have  prayed 
for  you.— -Luke  22:32. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  doubt  of  the 
friendship  of  Peter,  but  he  was  a  friend  who 
needed  the  prayers  of  Jesus.  The  danger 
seems  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  he  was  bocwt- 
fully  conceited.  True  friendship  does  not 
proclaim  its  virtues. 

I.  Peter's  head  seems  to  have  been  turned 
by  his  privileges.  Not  only  did  he  belong 
to  the  inner  eirde  of  the  friends  of  our 
Lord,  but  the  Master  defers  to  him.  Peter 
becomes  the  chief  spokesman  recognized  by 
our  Lord.  Were  his  conceptions  of  friend- 
^ip  sufficienliy  strong  to  stand  the  straiuf 

n.  Peter  evidently  banked  too  much  on 
his  personal  magnetism.  Evidently  he  was 
intended  to  be  a  leader  among  the  twelve. 
James  and  John  felt  that  they  ought  to  be 
promoted  nearer  our  Master.  But  just 
there  lay  Peter's  danger — ^the  friend  was 
overwhelmed  by  his  position. 

in.  Peter  put  too  great  store  upon  self- 
confident  assertions.  It  is  well  to  be  sure 
of  onesdf,  but  also  to  remember  that  our 
strength  is  not  in  self.  "I  am  ready  to  go 
to  prison  and  'to  death."  Was  it  only  his 
boast  that  brought  him  into  the  outer  court  f 
Surely  it  was  not  friendship  that  caused 
him  to  "follow  afar  off." 

IV.  Peter  had  a  false  notion  of  his  own 
rights.  He  was  impatient  of  personal  in- 
jury, and  asked:  "Lord,  how  often  shall 
my  brother  sin  against  me  and  I  forgive 
himf"  His  ideals  of  forgiveness  would 
have  kept  him  from  heaven.  How  could  he 
be  the  true  friend  of  poor,  weak  man,  or, 
indeed,  of  the  Son  of  manf 

V.  Peter  drifted  with  the  tide.  Certainly 
this  was  so,  because  Christ  had  said :  "  Thy 
name  is  Simon" — ^weak,  vacillating — "thy 
name  shall  be  called  a  Bock."  It  was  Simon 
in  the  hall  of  Pilate;  it  was  Peter  after 
Pentecost.  His  friendship  led  him  to  forget 
himself  entirely  and  Christ  made  him  strong 
and  quiet. 


Thomas,  the  Unblest  Friend  of 
Jesus 

Blessed  are  they  that  have  not  seen  (me), 
and  yet  have  believed. — John  20:29. 

The  failure  to  be  blessed  was  due  not  to 
our  Lord  but  rather  to  Thomas  himself. 
The  doubt  of  Thomas  was  undoubtedly 
honest,  and  certainly  did  not  endanger  his 
salvation.  The  greatest  men  have  fallen 
into  doubt. 

I.  The  loss  that  comes  to  Thomas  in  walk- 
ing by  sight.  Certainly  the  greatest  bless- 
ings that  came  to  the  disciples  were  not 
seen  with  the  natural  eye.  There  was  little 
in  appearances  that  could  hearten  them. 
"Spiritual  things  are  spiritually  discerned." 
There  is  more  to  discourage  in  this  world 
than  to  help,  unless  we  have  a  vision  of 
something  higher. 

II.  The  loss  that  came  to  Thomas  in 
reputation.  Because  of  his  lack  of  faith 
the  real  worth  of  his  character  has  never 
been  recognized.  He  had  a  deep  love  for  the 
Master,  but  it  has  been  lost  to  the  world  in 
his  doubt.  Your  friendship  for  Jesus 
means  little  if  you  have  doubts  of  your 
friend. 

in.  The  loss  to  Thomas  in  failure  to 
grasp  work  of  Christ.  One  day  Jesus  says: 
"  I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you."  Thomas 
wants  exact  definition,  cmd  asks:  "How 
can  we  know  the  wayf"  He  is  the  most 
miserable  man  in  Jerusalem  because  he  has 
the  physical  view  of  it  all. 

rv.  Thomas,  therefore,  was  not  ready  for 
life's  duties.  He  makes  a  strange  request 
of  the  disciples  concerning  Lazarus:  "Let 
us  go  and  die  with  him."  He  seems  weary 
of  the  struggle  and  is  ready  to  die,  but  he 
was  not  ready  to  face  life's  duties. 

V.  Thomas  was  not  appreciative  of  the 
value  of  prayer.  When  they  were  gathered 
in  the  upper  room,  during  those  three  days, 
Thomas  did  not  meet  with  them.  He  was 
wandering  about  distractedly,  perhaps,  but 
he  has  not  the  poise  of  one  whose  mind  is 
stayed  on  God. 

In  condusion:  You  and  I  may  not  lose 
heaven  by  unbelief,  but  certainly  we  lose 
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our  heaven  on  earth.  We  fai]  to  actualize 
Christ  until,  like  Thomas  in  faith^  we  cry: 
"My  Lord  and  my  God." 


James,  the  Martyr  Friend  of 
Jesus 

He  appeared  unto  James, — 1  Cor.  15:7. 

We  are  reckoning  with  a  man  who  be- 
longed to  the  inner  circle.  Little  is  said 
about  him  which  may  be  to  his  credit,  but 
the  Lord  sought  him  first  after  the  resurrec- 
tion. Perhaps  we  can  best  understand 
James  by  contrast  with  the  other  two  be- 
longing to  the  inner  circle. 

I.  James,  unlike  Peter,  was  quiet  and 
deep.  1.  His  words  exprest  the  man.  He 
said  little,  but  his  words  weigh  like  a  sledge- 
hammer. 2.  There  was  never  any  exaggera- 
tion in  his  life.  Peter  had  often  said  more 
than  he  really  meant,  but  James  never. 
There  is  rather  an  understatement  of  what 
he  intended.  3.  There  is  the  fiery  nature 
when  aroused.  He  wanted  to  call  down  fire 
upon  the  Samaritan  village  that  refused  to 
receive  Christ.  This  man  acted  on  principle, 
as  did  Saul. 

IT.  James,  unlike  John,  was  practical. 
1.  He  was  a  business  man.  He  seems  to 
have  been  the  leader  in  the  fishing  business 


with  his  brother  John.  The  call  to  "fishing 
for  men"  had  its  own  appeal  to  Mm  and 
he  studied  it.  2.  He  was  a  man  of  action. 
He  made  up  his  mind  swiftly  and  there  was 
no  swerving  him  from  his  purpose.  He  was 
not  of  the  meditative  turn,  but  he  had  a  will 
that  would  not  brook  difficulties.  3.  His  was 
a  Puritan  sense  of  duty.  I  suppose  he  never 
quite  got  away  from  John^s  prefLching  of  the 
law.  He  always  possest  something  of  his 
stoical  nature.  Very  likely  the  authorities 
sought  his  death  for  the  same  reason  as  they 
did  John  the  Baptist's. 

IIL  James  felt  the  pull  of  the  shadowing 
cross.  1.  He  would  be  near  his  Lord  at 
the  last.  "Grant  that  I  may  sit."  He  is 
fully  willing  to  "  drink  the  cup."  He  moves 
serenely  on  beneath  the  shadow,  so  appall- 
ing, after  becoming  familiar  with  it.  But 
the  darkness  did  not  blind  him.  2.  There  is 
a  readiness  to  receive  the  blow.  When  Herod 
condemns  him  to  death  there  is  no  surprize 
or  murmur.  Why  should  not  he  "take  the 
cross"  as  well  as  his  Savior f  3.  He  seems 
to  dwell  upon  the  Lord's  return.  In  Mark 
13:3  we  are  given  to  understand  that  God's 
glory  was  to  him  greater  than  all  earthly 
pomp.  Already  he  was  living  the  eternal 
life.  He  had  caught  the  Christ-vision. 
Here  was  one  who  entered  the  "fellowship 
of  Christ's  suffering." 


THEMES  AND  TEXTS 


The  Bfaiiter  Aboard  Our  Safety.  "And,  be- 
hold, there  arose  a  great  tempest  in  the  sea, 
insoranch  that  the  ship  was  covered  with  the 
waves;  but  he  was  asleep.  And  his  disciples 
came  to  him,  and  awoke  him,  saying.  Lord, 
save  us;  we  perish.  And  he  saith  unto  them. 
Why  are  ye  fearful,  O  ye  of  little  faith  t 
Then  he  arose  and  rebuked  the  winds  and  the 
sea;  and  there  was  a  great  calm. — ^Matt. 
8 :  24-26. 

Ton  Can  Not  Get  Away  from  God.  "Jonah 
rose  up  to  flee  into  Tarshish  from  the  presence 
of  the  Lord." — Jonah  1 :  3. 

The  Prepamtloii  of  the  TVorld  for  Chriat. 

"When  the  fulness  of  the  time  came,  God  sent 
forth  his  Son,  born  of  a  woman,  born  under 
the  law,  that  he  might  redeem  them  which  were 
under  the  law.*' — Gal.   4:4,    5. 

The  ThlnffM  That  Jesus  Iioved.  "Blessed 
are  the  poor  in  spirit;  for  theirs  is  the  king- 
dom of  heaven,"  &c. — ^Matt.  6  :  8—11. 

Christianity  a  Preventive  Power.  "I  came 
that  they  may  have  life,  and  may  have  it 
abundantly."— -John  10  :  10. 

Purpose  in  I^lfe.  "What  my  God  put  into  my 
heart  to  do." — ^Neh.  2  :  12. 

*rhe  Promise  of  Life.  "The  thief  cometh  not, 
but  that  he  may  steal,  and  kill,  and  destroy. 
I  came  that  they  may  have  life,  and  may  have 
it  abundantly." — John  10  :  10. 


The  RlflTht  Use  of  the  TVTorld.  "Use  the 
world,  as  not  abusing  it:  for  the  fashion  of  this 
world  passeth  away." — 1  Oor.  7:81. 

The  Drc«im  of  Brotherhood.  "Ohrist  is  all. 
and  in  all." — Col.  8  :  11.  "For  I  determined 
not  to  know  anything  among  you,  save  Jesus 
Ohrist,  and  him  crucified." — 1  Oor.  2:2. 

The  Shepherd-Psalm.  '*The  Lord  is  my  shep- 
herd," &c. — ^Psalm  28. 

The   Character    and    Career    of    Stephen, 

"Stephen,  a  man  full  of  faith  and  of  the  Holy 
Spirit." — ^Acts  6  :  5. 

Do  "We  Deserve  Peacef  "Because  ye  have  not 
heard  my  words,  behold,  I  win  send  and 
take  all  the  families  of  the  north,  saith  the 
Lord."— Jer.  25  :  8,  9. 

The  Three  ChristUn  Graces.  "We  give 
thanks  to  €k>d  always  for  yon  all.  making 
mention  of  you  in  our  prayers;  remembering 
without  ceasing  your  work  of  faith  and  labor 
of  love  and  patience  of  hope  in  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  before  our  God  and  Father;  knowing, 
brethren  beloved  of  God,  your  election." — 1 
Thess.  1:2.  8,  4. 

The  Open  TITIndow.  "And  when  Daniel  knew 
that  the  writing  was  signed,  he  went  into  his 
house  (now  his  windows  were  open  in  his 
chamber  toward  Jerusalem);  and  he  kneeled 
upon  his  knees  three  times  a  day.  and  prayed, 
and  gave  thanks  before  his  God,  as  he  did 
aforetime." — ^Dan.  6  :  10. 
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SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  MODERN  POETS 

By  WiLPEKD  J,  Punk,  Montdair,  N.  J. 


"Most  of  all  the  other  beautiful  things 
in  life,"  says  Ejtte  Douglas  Wiggin,  "come 
by  twos  and  threes,  by  dozens  and  hundreds. 
Plenty  of  roses,  stars,  sunsets,  and  rain- 
bows, brothers  and  sisters,  aunts  and 
eousins,  but  only  one  mother  in  all  the  wide 
world." 

Many  writers  have  paid  sim^ar  homage  to 
their  mothers  in  prose  and  in  yerse,  but  no 
one  of  them  has  phrased  his  tribute  more 
beautifully  than  Edmund  Qlarenoe  Stedman 
in  the  following  sonnet.  We  have  selected 
it  from  an  anthology  of  "Mother  Verse," 
published  by  the  Houghton  Mifflin  Company, 
New  York  City. 

A  MOTHEB^S  PiCTUBE 

She  seemed  an  angel  to  our  infant  eyes! 
Once,  when  the  ^orifying  moon  reveaJed 
Her  who  at  evenmg  by  our  pillow  kneeled — 
Soft-voiced    and    golden-haired,    from   holy 

skies 
Flown  to  her  loves  on  wings  of  Paradise — 
We  looked  to  see  the  pinions  half -concealed. 
The  Tuscan  vines  and  olives  will  not  yield 
Her  back  to  me,  who  loved  her  in  this  wise, 
And  since  have  little  known  her,  but  'have 

grown 
To  see  another  mother,  tenderly. 
Watch  over  sleeping  darlings  of  her  own; 
Perchance  the  years  have  changed  her;  yet 

alone 
This  picture  lingers:  still  she  seems  to  me 
The  fair,  young  Angel  of  my  infancy. 

Was  ever  a  lovelier  picture  painted  of 
New  England  than  .this  by  Charles  Wharton 
Stork  (Sea  and  Bay,  John  Lane  Company)  f 
The  lines  are  filled  with  music  and  are 
radiant  with  color. 

A  PAn^nat  in  Nbw  England 

Did  you  ever  note  the  beauty  of  the  soft 
New  England  grasses. 
All  the  ochere,  reds,  and  browns  f 
And  the  flowers;  the  purple  asters  and  the 
goldenrod's  rich  masses, 
W!ith  the  cardinal's  flaming  gowns. 
Dots  of  blood   against  the   tangle  of  the 

reedy,  lone  morasses. 
Where    the   nodding   cattails    rustle   under 
every  wind  that  -passes. 
Ah?  what  reticent  depth  of  color! 
Growing  brighter,  growing  duller. 
As  a  smile  of  sunlight  broadens  or  a  brow 
of  storm-cloud  frowns! 

Have  you  read  the  blazoned  glory  of  the 
sunset's  revelations  f 
Glowing  scarlet  streaked  with  gold: 


Have  you  seen  the  8ky-4;owers  crumbling  in 
stupendous  conflagrations. 
Passing  gorgeous  to  behold  f 
While  the  east  is  hung  with  tapestries  in 

dove-serene  gradations. 
And  the  naked  vault  of  heaven  is  filled  with 
rosy  undulations  f 
Where  in  all  the  world  resplendent 
Or  the  poet's  mind  transcendent 
Can  such  miracles  be  rivaled,  form  so  grand 
or  hue  so  boldf 

Have  you  watched  the  dreamv  progress  of  a 
gray  New  England  schooner 
Drifting  seaward  with  the  tide 
Darkly  down  a  lane  of  radiance,  dawn-lit 
gold  or  silvery  lunar, 
Bibbon-narrow  or  ocean-wide  t 
Such  a  boat  in  such  a  background  I  will 

paint  you  ten  times  sooner 
Than    a    lily-perfect    yacht    with    drooping 
topsail  and  ballooner. 
No,  for  me  the  old-time  vessel 
In  a  landlocked  bay  to  nestle 
Till  the  light  wind  flaps  her  staysail  and 
the  light  wave  laps  her  side. 

Have  you  shrunk  before  the  grimness  of  the 
rugged  longshore  ledges 
Where  the  ground-swell  surf  rolls  in 
Bound  the  battlemented  coast-line  with  its 
walls  and  bastion  wedges  f 
Hark!   the  cave-responded  din, 
As  a  breaker  smites  'the  granite  with  the 

strength  of  giant  sledges. 
And  a  swaying  fringe  of  foam  enfolds  the 
rampart's  dripping  edges. 
Lovely  lands  across  .the  ocean 
Thrill  the  heart  with  quick  emotion. 
But  the  shore  of  staid  New  England  holds  a 
rapture  hard  to  win. 

Poets  of  every  age  have  sung  of  the  music 
of  the  spheres.    Byron  wrote: 

"There's  music  in  the  sighing  of  a  reed ; 
There's  music  in  the  gushing  of  a  rill ; 
There's  music  in  all  things  if  men  had  ears — 
Their  earth  is  but  an  echo  of  the  spheres." 

Here  is  the  way  Louis  Untermeyer  ex- 
presses the  same  idea.  This  poem  is  re- 
printed from  a  new  volume  of  verse  called 
7*heee  Times  (Henry  Holt  &  Company,  New 
York). 

Poetry 

God  made  the  world  with  rhythm  and  rime: 

He  set  the  sun  against  the  moon; 
He  swung  the  stars  to  beat  in  time, 

And  sang  the  universe  in  tune. 
He  gave  the  seas  their  mighty  tongue, 

He  gave  the  wind  its  lyric  wings. 
And  the  exulting  soul  of  song 

Was  woven  tfiough  the  heart  of  things. 
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To-day  this  wonder  was  revealed 

In  singing  colors,  swift  and  plain. 
I  heard  it  in  a  daisy-field 

Under  the  downbeat  of  the  rain. 
The  surging  streets  repeated  it, 

The  cars  intoned  it  as  they  ran  .    . 
And  then  I  saw  how  closely  knit 

Were  GU)d  and  poetry  with  man. 


A  scrap  of  sky,  a  group  of  trees, 

A  tower  and  a  swallow's  dart, 
The  cadence  of  a  dying  breeze 

Like  sudden  mnsic  swept  my  heart. 
A  laughing  child  looked  up  and  sprang 

To  greet  jne  at  the  homeward  climb  .   .   . 
And  fdl  about  me  surged  and  sang 

The  world  God  made  with  rhythm  and  rime. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


War 


A  WAS  is  like  an  illness — ^you  can  not 
attend  to  the  ordinary  business  and  games 
of  life ;  you  have  to  concentrate  all  on  meet- 
ing the  dread  enemy  that  is  eating  at  your 
\atals.  You  have  to  concentrate  all  your 
strength,  all  your  might,  all  your  blood,  all 
your  brains,  all  your  thought  upon  it.  That 
is  the  only  way  of  pulling  through. — Lloyd 
George. 

Honor  in  Trading 

But  while  it  was  admitted  that  Ulysses 
could  break,  train,  ride,  and  drive  horses,  to 
the  admiration  of  everybody,  there  was  one 
thing  he  would  not  and  could  not  do,  and 
that  was  strive  to  persuade  a  man  to  sell  a 
horse  for  less  than  the  horse's  worth.  In  the 
eyes  of  Jesse,  the  money-maker,  this  offset 
his  virtues,  and  the  father  never  ceased  to 
look  upon  the  son  as,  from  a  purely  business 
point  of  view,  rather  a  hopeless  proposition. 
There  was  once  a  colt  Ulysses  longed  to 
own  and  had  not  the  money  to  buy.  T^is  was 
when  the  boy  was  less  than  ten.  The  owner 
valued  it  at  twenty-five  dollars.  The  boy  be- 
lieved it  was  fully  worth  it.  The  father  long 
held  out  for  twenty,  but  at  last  gave  over 
the  needed  twenty-five  with  the  parting  in- 
junction: "Offer  him  twenty  dollars.  If 
he  won't  take  that,  then  make  it  twenty-two- 
fifty  ;  and  if  that  won't  do,  then  let  him  have 
the  twenty-five."  Eejoicefully  the  youngster 
galloped  away  and  literally  did  he  obey  his 
instructions.     "I've  come  for  the  colt,  Mr. 

,"  said  he.    "  Father  says  I'm  to  offer 

you  twenty  dollars,  and  if  you  won't  take 
that,  make  it  twenty-two-fifty,  and  if  that 
won't  do,  to  give  the  whole  twenty-five  dol- 
lars." And,  as  the  General  whimsically  says 
in  his  Memoirs,  "It  wouldn't  take  a  Con- 
necticut man  to  guess  the  price  immediately 
agreed  upon.*' 

But  Ulysses  got  that  colt  and  trained  him 
and  rode  him  several  years,  and  sold  him 
for  twenty  dollars  when  no  longer  suited  to 
his  needs. — From  The  True  Ulysses  8.  Grant, 
by  General  Charles  Kino. 


The  Inevitable 

I  like  the  man  who  faces  what  he  must 
With   step    triumphant   and   a   heart    of 

cheer ; 
Who  fights  the  daily  battle  without  fear; 
Sees  his  hopes  fail,  yet  keeps  unfaltering 

trust 
That  God  is  God;  that  somehow,  true  and 
just, 
His  plans  work  out  for  mortals ;  not  a  tear 
Is  shed  when   fortune,  which   the  world 
holds  dear. 
Falls  from  his  grasp;   better  with  love  a 

crust 
Than  living  in  dishonor ;  envies  not, 

Nor  loses  faith  in  man,  but  does  his  best. 
Nor  ever  murmurs  of  his  humble  lot. 
But  with  a  smile  and  words  of  hope  gives 

zest 
To  every  toiler;  he  alone  is  great 
Who  by  a  life  heroic  conquers  fate. 

— The  OutlooJc. 

Party-Feeling 

My  experience  during  the  four  or  five 
months  I  have  been  Prime  Minister  is  that 
we  have  received  help  from  men  of  every 
party.  The  men  who  put  victory  for  party 
before  victory  for  country  are  very  few.  At 
the  same  time,  sometimes  you  feel  that  party 
is  there.  I  live  in  a  very  hilly  country. 
There  is  the  sea,  and  when  you  get  down 
to  the  coast  you  find  it  studded  with  rocks. 
During  ordinary  times  you  shun  them,  be- 
cause you  see  them.  Sometimes  you  get 
a  high  tide  which  submerges  all  those  rocks 
and  reefs,  and  the  sea  seems  absolutely  safe 
for  navigation.  But  beware!  Now  and 
again  you  see  the  swirl  of  waters  in  some 
spots.  Ton  see  -the  water  foaming,  and  if 
there  is  any  disturbance  of  the  waves  you 
see  a  jagged,  ugly  tooth  of  rock  come  up 
ready  to  destroy-  your  bark.  I  am  not 
going  to  make  the  application;  but  those 
who  think  that  all  party-feeling  has  been 
so  completely  submerged  that  you  can  sail 
over  the  whole  surface  of  the  ocean  with  im- 
punity have  only  to  watch.  They  will  see 
here  and  there  a  little  swirl,  and  they  will 
see  the  jagged  tooth  now  and  again.     We 
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will  do  our  best  to  avoid  them.  We  will  buoy 
them.  We  will  sail  through  them.  But  if 
we  find  that  they  are  impeding  the  navi- 
gation of  the  nation's  shipping  there  is 
enou^  explosive  temper  in  this  land  to  blow 
tiiem  up  to  get  the  cargo  in. — Llotd  Gsobos. 

Justice 

**C)ver  the  court-house  of  nearly  every  city 
and  town  of  this  country  there  etands  a 
familiar  statue  which  is  supposed  to  i>e  a 
symbolic  representation  of  the  ideal  of  jus- 
tice. The  figure  is  always  that  of  a  woman, 
whose  eyes  are  blindfolded,  who  holds  in 
her  right  hand  a  sword  and  in  her  left  hand 
a  pair  of  scales.  The  blinded  eyes  signify 
that  justice  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  that 
she  does  not  even  know  who  comes  before 
her,  whether  rich  or  poor,  high  or  low,  king 
or  peasant,  and  that  she  will'  give  to  all, 
therefore,  a  judgment  which  is  unswerved 
by  prejudice.  The  pair  of  scales  suggests 
that  the  balances  are  held  even  for  every 
one,  and  that  judgment  will  thus  be  de- 
termined by  a  law  of  right  as  infallible  as 
the  law  of  gravitation.  And  the  sword,  of 
eourse,  suggests  that  a  judgment  will  be  de- 
creed which  is  untempered  by  mercy. — Be* 
Zigion  for  To-day,  by  J.  H.  Holmes. 

Finding  by  Doing 

Three  men  set  forth  in  search  of  Truth. 
The  first  said:  '^1  will  go  to  seek  it  in  the 
wisdom  of  others.  There,  if  anywhere,  is  it 
to  be  found."  So  he  ensconced  himself  in 
the  alcoves  of  a  great  library  and  began  to 
pore  over  the  tomes  of  all  the  sages  in  all 
centuries.  Years  and  years  he  delved  thus. 
One  day,  an  old  man,  he  abruptly  closed  the 
volumes  spread  about  him.  "They  all  con- 
tradict one  another,"  said  he.  "There  is  no 
such  thing  as  Truth."  The  second  man  had 
said:  "It  is  not  in  books  but  in  the  lives 
of  my  fellow  men  that  I  shall  find  Truth." 
80  he  went  forth  for  the  quest  through  all 
the  marts  and  byways  of  mankind.  In  a 
few  years  he  returned  wearing  the  cynic's 
sneer.  The  third  man  had  hesitated.  Said 
he:  "Before  I  go  to  seek  Truth,  I  fancy 
it  win  be  well  that  I  should  try  to  practise 
it  n^self."  And  in  that  endeavor  he  be- 
came so  absorbed  that  he  postponed  his  great 
quest,  year  after  year,  all  his  life  long.  As 
he  lay  upon  his  death-bed  he  sighed  deeply. 
"I  vowed  to  seek  for  Truth,"  he  murmured. 


"and  I  have  broken  my  vow."  And  then, 
even  as  he  raised  his  eyes,  there  stood  before 
him  a  shining  apparition  of  great  beauty. 
"I  am  T^ruth,"  said  the  figure,  and  smiled 
down  upon  him.  And,  as  the  man  gazed  in 
silent  amazement,  the  voice  continued: 
"  Truly,  you  had  no  need  to  look  for  me,  for 
you  found  me  and  I  have  been  at  your  side 
ever  since  that  day  long  ago  when  you 
chose  to  do  rather  than  to  seek."— CoMier**. 

The  Quiet  Heart 

One  of  jthe  happiest  services  of  the  sum- 
mer is  that  it  secured  for  most  of  us  some 
margin  of  unwonted  leisure  in  which  to 
gather  the  Harvest  of  the  Quiet  Heart.  For 
there  are  some  things  which  are  known  only 
to  the  quiet  heart.  Action  has  its  values 
and  even  its  revelations,  but  between  dust 
and  haste  action  clouds  much  and  misses 
more. 

Nature  reveals  neither  her  full  beauty 
nor  her  richer  meanings  to  the  restless.  They 
know  only  the  contour  of  things,  and  that 
but  badly.  We  need  to  live  long  with  the 
hills  before  they  can  share  their  peace  with 
us,  and  to  keep  vigil  with  the  sea  before  its 
far  horizons  correct  our  littleness.  Trees 
and  flowers  and  all  growing  things  are  to 
be  much  dwelt  with  if  we  are  to  learn  their 
language.  Only  the  patience  of  a  quiet 
heart  can  follow  the  constellations  from 
station  to  station  in  the  skies.  Fabre  has 
invested  the  lives  of  spiders  and  butterflies 
with  a  charm  as  enduring  as  his  own  rare 
spirit,  yet  he  had-  only  a  bare  French  coun- 
tryside, the  things  we  brush  aside,  and  his 
own  quiet  heart  as  tools  wherewith  to  work. 
John  Buskin  found  in  a  church  tower  at 
Amiens  or  in  a  hidden  Alpine  valley  a 
wealth  of  memory  and  beauty  which  has  en- 
riched literature.  We  may  gather  from  our 
own  dooryards  the  Harvest  of  a  Quiet  Heart. 

Friendship  is  the  second  harvest  of  quiet- 
ness; it  ripens  slowly  and  needs  shelter. 
Neighborliness  is  far  more  simple  when 
summer  evenings  call  all  of  us  outdoors. 
Summer  twilights  will  lead  us,  if  we  let 
them,  to  happy  confidences,  and  the  darkness 
which  shuts  out  even  the  obtrusive  world  of 
crowded  city  streets  shuts  in  the  family  to 
a  better  knowledge  of  itself.  The  family  re- 
groupings, which  the  season  compels,  may 
give  a  father  a  chance  really  to  know  his 
son,  or  a  mother  her  daughter. 

We    may    gather    from   the   season    the 
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harvest  of  a  better  knowledge  of  ourselves. 
There  is  a  French  verb  for  which  we  have 
no  English  synonym,  which  means  "to  re- 
gather  oneself."  It  is  something  more 
than  self -reconciliation ;  it  is  such  a  mobili- 
zation of  diffused  forces  and  scattered 
energies  and  conflicting  purposes  that  we 
may  really  understand  the  motives  which 
control  us,  sense  anew  the  dominant  direc- 
tion of  our  desires,  and  secure  some  con- 
trolling unity  in  life. — The  Congregationdlist, 

Good  City  Investments 

One  of  Philadelphia's  most  gifted  and  ac- 
curate writers — ^'*Girard/'  of  the  Puhlio 
Ledger — says : 

"The  two  best  and  biggest  things  Phila- 
delphia ever  did  for  itself  was  to  purchase 
Fairmount  Park  and  to  build  its  filtration- 
works.  One  saves  life  by  giving  thousands 
good,  fresh  air.  The  other  saves  life  by 
giving  everybody  clean  water. 

"A  hundred  millions  couldn't  buy  our 
park.  An  equal  amount  couldn't  buy  from 
us  our  purified  water,  provided  we  could  get 
no  other  supply. 

"Official  figures  show  that  last  year  only 
one  person  died  of  typhoid  fever  where  ex- 
actly ten  died  of  that  disease  ten  years  ago. 
Keeping  1,100  persons  from  the  grave  in  a 
year  besides  preventing  ten  times  that  many 
cases  of  illness  from  typhoid  is  a  big  work. 
But  even  that  is  only  part  of  the  sequel  to 
pure  water." 

And  yet  the  doctors  claim  that  only  serums 
can  cure  or  prevent  disease! 

Feigning  Death 

The  fact  has  long  been  noticed  that  vari- 
ous butterflies  have  the  habit  at  times  of 
feigning  death  and  dropping  to  the  ground 
where  they  may  lie  motionless  for  a  con- 
siderable period.  This  habit  is  most  easily 
observed  in  some  of  the  anglewings,  espe- 
cially those  which  hibernate  as  adults. 
Those  species  have  the  under  surfaces  of 
their  wings  colored  in  various  bark-picturing 
patterns  and  apparently  live  through  the 
winter  to  some  extent,  resting  beneath  the 
bark  of  large  branches  or  upon  the  trunks 
of  trees.  Many  of  them  also  secrete  them- 
selves in  hollow  trees  or  beneath  loose  bark 
or  in  board  piles  or  stone  walls.  It  is  prob- 
able, however,  that  during  the  long  ages 
when  these  insects  were  adapting  themselves 


to  their  life-eonditions,  before  «nan  in- 
terfered with  the  natural  order  and  fur- 
nished various  more  or  less  artificial  places 
for  hibernation,  these  butterflies  rested 
more  generally  upon  the  under  side  of 
branches  than  they  do  now. 

Even  in  warm  weather,  when  one  of  these 
butterflies  is  suddenly  disturbed,  it  is  likely 
to  fold  its  legs  upon  its  body  and  drop  to 
the  ground,  allowing  itself  to  be  handled 
without  showing  any  signs  of  life.  This 
habit  is  doubtless  of  value,  especially  during 
hibernation,  or  possibly  during  the  summer 
lethargy  or  estivation,  the  latter  a  habit 
which  may  'be  more  general  among  these 
butterflies  than  is  now  supposed.  As  the 
insect  lies  motionless  upon  the  ground,  it  is 
very  likely  to  blend  so  thoroughly  with  its 
surroundings 'that  it  becomes  concealed,  and 
any  bird  which  had  startled  it  from  the 
branch  above  would  have  difficulty  in  find- 
ing it. — Butterflies  Worth  Knounng,  by  C. 
M.  Wkid. 

Waste 

Professor  Fisher,  of  Tale  University,  es- 
timates that  7,000,000,000  pounds  of  food- 
stuffs are  used  by  the  producers  of  whisky 
and  beer.  This  almost  inconceivablcr  waste, 
we  are  told,  would  supply  the  energy  re- 
quired of  all  the  men,  women,  and  children 
of  Ohio  for  a  whole  year,  and  of  2,000,000 
men  besides. 

In  a  little  book.  Defeat  and  Victory,  is- 
sued by  the  "  Strength  of  Britain  Movement,** 
we  find  the  following  facts,  showing  what  <3ie 
abolition  of  the  drink-traffic  would  have 
saved  the  Britidi  Empire: 

Saved,  in  drink  expenditure  and  its  results^ 
£1,000,000,000; 

Added  a -hundred  days  to  our  war  work; 

Saved  over  200,000,000  cubic  feet  of  dap- 
ping: 

Set  free  for  war  work  100,000  trains  of 
200  tons; 

Saved  the  waste  of  1,000,000  acres  of  land ; 

Released  man-power  enough  to  lift  60,000,- 
000  tons; 

Enormously  relieved  the  etrain  on  the  Bed 
Cross; 

Released  thousands  of  doctors  and  nurses; 

Sc^ed  food  to  feed  the  nation  three 
monms;  or, 

Saved  enough  food  to  feed  tie  army  and 
navy  all  the  time. 

Will  our  land  be  warned  by  the  fate  of  our 
British  sllies  and  remove  this  blemish  on  our 
civilization  in  timef — The  United  Presby- 
terian. 
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The  Social  Teachings  of  the  Prophets 
and  Jesus.  Bj  Charles  Fostee  Kent, 
PhS>.,  LittJ).  Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
New  York,  1917.  7%  x  4%  in.,  xm-364 
pp.    $1.50  net. 

Competent  observers  foresee  a  profound 
modification  of  the  social  organism,  national 
and  international,  as  th&  result  of  events 
now  in  progress.  Searchings  of  heart,  quest 
for  basic  principles  and  the  means  of  putting 
them  into  practise,  and  the  taking  of  stock 
of  present  conditions  are  the*  order  of  the 
day.  Aware  of  this,  and  knowing  that  the 
course  of  present  and  future  must  be  guided 
by  knowledge  of  the  past.  Professor  Kent 
has  provided  a  worthy  study  of  teachings 
which  eame  to  utterance  among  the  Hebrews, 
by  Christ,  and-  through  the  apostles. 

The  main  divisions  of  the  study  are 
chronological — The  Social  Ideals  of  the  Pre- 
exilic  Prophets,  of  the  Exilic  and  Post- 
exilic  Prophets  and  Sages,  of  Jesus,  and  of 
Jesus's  Followers.  In  the  part  dealing  with 
the  Old  Testament,  the  salient  and  out- 
standing crises  are  selected,  always  with  re- 
gard to  the  agd  of  the  documents.  Moses 
and  his  championship  of  the  industrially 
opprest;  the  Solomonic  corvee,  the  revolt 
against  it,  and  Elijah's  defense  of  the  in- 
dividual and  his  rights  against  Ahab; 
Amos's  lessons  to  the  rich  oppressors; 
Hosea's  teaching  concerning  social  and  re- 
ligious evils;  Isaiah's  statecraft  founded  on 
righteousness;  Micah's  doctrine  of  wealth, 
and  poverty;  Jeremiah's  dealing  with  autoc- 
racy and  plutocracy — these  were  the  foci 
whence  proceed  illuminating  formulation  of 
fundamental  principles  and  appropriate 
modes  of  action.  Similar  critical  junctures 
are  discovered  and  studied  in- the  exilic  and 
post-exOie  x>eriod,  including  the  times  of 
Hillel  and  John  the  Baptist. 

Naturally,  Part  III,  whicb  deals  with  the 
Social  Ideals  of  Jesus,  is  the  most  detailed 
— ^Jesus's  approach  to  the  subject,  his  aims 
and  methods,  his  teaching  concerning  the 
Christian  citizen,  recreation  and  amuse- 
ment, economics,  the  family,  the  State,  and 
the  kingdom  of  "God  furnish  the  captions. 
Part  IV  deals  with  the  early  Christian  com- 


munity, Paul's  teachings  on  social  and 
economic  subjects  and  on  Christian  citizen- 
ship, the  social  directions  of  other  New 
Testament  writers,  and  a  sketch  of  the  ap- 
plication or  subversion  of  these  in  the  subse- 
quent ages. 

Five  pages  of  bibliography,  suggestions 
for  class  work,  and  a  brief  index  complete 
the  volume.  Its  value  lies  in  its  clarity, 
comprehensiveness,  and  usability.  It  is  ad- 
mirably suited  either  for  Bible-class,  high- 
school,  or  college  use;  equally  well  would  it 
serve  as  a  r6sum6  of  Biblical  teaching  for 
the  pastor  or  student.  For  the  layman  no 
better  summary  exists,  all  the  more  as  the 
development  of  social  ethics  and  practise  in 
the  Old  and  New  Testament  is  here  epito- 
mized in  one  volume.  The  value  of  the 
Bible  as  a  guide  to  right  thinking  on  pov- 
erty and  wealth,  capitalism  and  labor,  gov- 
ernment and  social  life,  peace  and  war,  is 
admirably  set  forth. 

Is  Christianity  Practicable?  Lectures 
Delivered  in-  Japan  by  William  Adams 
Brown,  Ph.D.,  D.D.  Union  Seminary 
Lecturer  on  Christianity  in  the  Far  East. 
Charles  Seribner's  Sons,  New  York,  1916". 
714  X  5  in.,  238  pp.    $1.25  net. 

To  ask  the  question,  "Is  Christianity 
Practicable!"  is  like  asking,  Docs  bread 
nourish  the  body  f  Bread  nourishes  the  body 
when  it  contains  the  right  kind  of  elements, 
is  properly  nmsticated,  digested,  and  assimi- 
lated. The  spiritual  life  is  fed,  nourished, 
and  satisfied  when  good-will  takes  possession 
of  the  individual;  when  the  principle  of 
Tightness  become*  the  dominant  note  in  all 
things.  The  fact  that  this*  is"  a  "common 
practise  is  the  best  proof  that  Christianity 
is  practicable,  and  that  it  can  be  done  in  a 
larger  degree  and  much  more  effectively. 

Christianity  has  but  penetrated  the  sur- 
face of  man's  relations.  It  must  go  out  as 
never  before  into  all  that  concerns  the  well- 
being  of  man,  and  endeavor  to  reach  the 
goal  that  Christianity  has  set  for  society. 
This  is  a  task  that  calls  for  the  greatest 
possible  unselfishness  on  the  part  of  those 
who  exercise  power,  authority,  and  wealth. 
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Justice,  honor,  and  brotherhood  must  eventu- 
ally rule,  no  matter  what  the  cost  may  be. 
Those  who  are  in  high  positions  in  na- 
tional and  international  life  must  finally 
come  to  see  that  nothing  short  of  the  appli- 
cation of  Christian  principles  will  sufQjce  to 
bring  contentment  and  peace.  The  social 
practicability  of  the  Christian  religion  is  a 
mighty  challenge  to  the  -best  that  is  in  man. 
That  he  will  meet  it,  not  in  the  near  but  in 
the  long  future,  can  not  be  questioned,  for 
it  is  God's  work  and  purpose.  It  wiU  be 
met  just  as  soon  as  we  have  a  change  of 
mind  and  a  change  of  spirit  like  unto  the 
Master's,  ruling  in  each  heart  and  in  all  re- 
lations of  life.  This  is  the  program  for 
humanity  in  which  the  Church  can  greatly 
assist  through  its  vast  missionary  enterprise : 
.by  training  men  for  competent  leadership 
and  holding  up  the  ideals  and  principles  so 
necessary  in  all  reconstructive  and  benefi- 
cent work. 

The  volume  comprises  five  lectures  de- 
livered in  Japan.  The  chapter-headings  are 
the  following :  The  World  Crisis  as  Challenge 
and  as  Opportunity,  The  Christian  Interpre- 
tation of  History,  Th6  Christian  Program 
for  Humanity,  The  Duty  for  To-morrow, 
Wlhat  the  Church  Can  Do.  The  author  is  a 
keen  observer  and  student  of  international 
life.  His  fine  Christian  spirit,  so  noticeable 
throughout  the  lectures,  must  have  made  a 
profound  impression  on  his  auditors,  and  is 
the  best  answer  to  the  question,  "Is  Chris- 
tianity Practicable?" 

The  Psalms  in  Modem  Speech  and 
Rhythmical  Form.  By  John  Edgar 
McFadyen,  D.D.  The  Pilgrim  Press,  Bos- 
ton, 1916.  7%  X  5  in.,  xiv-245  pp.  $1.25 
net. 

Dr.  McFadyen*s  scholarship  in  the  Old 
Testament  is  already  favorably  known  to 
readers  of  this  Review.  His  reputation  will 
be  enhanced,  and  appreciation  of  Hebrew 
poetry  will  be  extended,  by  this  new  render- 
ing of  the  Psalms.  The  basis  is  a  critical 
text.  For  example,  Ps.  2:llb-12  Dr.  Mc- 
Fadyen   translates — 

"Kiss  ye  his  feet  with  trembling,  ^ 
Lest,  indignant,  he  hurl  you  to  ruin; 
For  soon  will  his  anger  blaze. 
Happy  all  who  take  refuge  in  him." 

in    place    of    the    A.    V.    (R.    V.    slightly 

changed) — 

"rejoice  with  trembling.  Kiss  the  Son, 
lest  he  be  angry,  and  ye  perish  from  the 


way,  when  his  wrath  is  kindled  but  a  little. 
Blessed  are  all  they  that  put  their  trust  in 
him." 

The  author's  rendering  of  lib  is  based 
upon  a  rearrangement  of  the  consonantal 
text.     This  illustrates  the  text-critical  side. 

The  whole  work  had  in  mind  correspon- 
dence in  sense  rather  than  a  verbatim  render- 
ing, the  result  of  which  is  sometimes  a  free- 
dom that  loses  exact  concord  with  the  orig- 
inal. It  eschews  "pedantically  accurate 
translation"  as  liable  to  obscurity  and  often 
to  real  inaccuracy.  So  that  idiomatic 
Hebrew  expressions  obsolete  in  the  English 
(like  "lifting  up  the  horn,"  Ps.  92:10)  are 
put  into  equivalent  modem  phrasing  ("lift 
to  honor").  The  Psalms  thus  gain  new 
meaning  appropriate  to  modem  conditions. 

Another  great  advantage  is  that  the  full 
poetical  structure  of  the  original  is  re- 
tained by  arrangement  in  lines  and  stanzas. 
The  stanzaic  structure  is  of  much  impor- 
tance to  the  reader,  aiding  him  better  to 
grasp  the  component  thoughts  of  an  in- 
dividual psalm.  This,  being  done  by  a 
Hebrew  scholar,  is  a  great  advance  over  the 
results  reached,  for  instance,  in  the  Modern 
Beader's  Bible,  which  too  often  breaks  the 
connection  by  a  strain  after  symmetry. 

Ministers  will  find  it  a  thesaurus  of  sug- 
gestion in  its  turns  of  thought  as  well  as  a 
real  help  in  its  devotional  aspects. 

Four  Hundred  Years.  Commemorative 
Essays  on  the  Reformation  of  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  and  Its  Blessed  Results.  In  the 
year  of  the  Four-hundredth  Anniversary  of 
the  Reformation.  By  Various  Lutheran 
Writers.  Edited  by  Prof.  W.  H.  T.  Dau. 
Concordia  Publishing  House,  St.  Louis, 
1917.  Second  edition,  7%  x  5  in.y  viii- 
338  pp. 

Twenty-seven-  essays  by  Lutheran  pastors 
and  teachers,  under  the  editorship  of  Pro- 
fessor Dau  of  Concordia  Seminary,  and  a 
chronological  table  make  the  contents  of 
this  volume.  The  topics  are  quite  compre- 
hensive, dealing  with  Luther's  family,  char- 
acter, and  work,  and  with  the  larger  matters 
of  the  Reformation  itself — its  principles  and 
its  effects.  The  consequence  of  confining 
the  contributions  to  Lutherans  has  counter- 
balancing advantages  and  defects.  The 
reader  observes  the  extreme  loyalty — almost 
adoration — ^with  which  that  dent)mination 
regards  the  Reformer.  He  also  gets  an  im- 
pression of  belief  in  a  human  faultleseness 
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wMdi  a  less  prejudiced  history  denies  to  one 
whom  it  still  highly  honors. 

In  the  discussion  of  "Luther  as  a 
Preacher,"  the  author  (Bev.  H.  C.  Fritz,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.)  notes  three  characteristics  of 
Luther's  pulpit  work:  he  "preached  the 
Bible;  he  preached  it  in  simple  language; 
he  addresft  it  to  the  wants  of  men."  The 
equipment  of  Lufther  in  knowledge  of  the 
Bible,  of  the  literature  of  Church  history 
and  theology,  and  of  "secular"  subjects,  as 
well  as  of  human  nature,  is  strest.  But 
Luther  "preached  because  he  had  something 
to  Jbell,"  and  he  told  that  something  with 
"  directness." 

The  form  in  which  this  volume  is  printed 
and  bound  is  unprepossessing.  But  one  may 
forgive  this  in  view  of  the  hardly  restrained 
enthusiasm  of  the  writers,  one  of  whom, 
writing  on  "Luther  and  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,"  finds  in  Martin  Luther 
the  source  of  the  civil  liberty  we  enjoy. 

The   Life- Work  of  John  L.  Girardeau. 

D.D.,  LL.D.  Compiled  and  edited  by 
George  A.  Blackbxjrn,  D.D.  The  State 
Company,  Columbia,  S.  C,  1916.  8x5% 
in.,  432  pp. 

Several  Southern  divines  have  had  part  in 
this  biography,  one  of  whom,  writing  of  Dr. 
Girardeau's  "Work  Among  the  Negroes," 
says :  "  He  was  remarkable  as  a  man,  and  pre- 
eminently so  as  a  minister."  Born  a  South 
Carolinian,  a  most  remarkable  fact  about  his 
ministry  was  that  he  maintained  it  for  many 
years  among  the  colored  people,  even  begin- 
ning while  they  were  slaves.  Yet  in  spite  of 
this  unpopular  service  another  could  say  of 
him:  "There  is  the  Spurgeon  of  America, 
the  grandest  preacher  in  all  our  Southland." 
He  finally  became  Professor  of  Theology  in 
the  Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary  at 
Columbia,  S.  C,  where  he  died  in  1898.  His 
figure  looms  large  in  Church  annals  of  the 
South. 

The  Revelation  of  Jesus  Christ.  A 
Study  of  the  Apocalypse.  By  H.  C.  Wil- 
liams. Standard  Publishing  Company, 
Cincinnati,  1917.  7^x5  in.,  370  pp. 
$1.50  postpaid. 

We  have  here  another  of  the  many  "inter- 
pretations" of  the  Apocalypse,  into  -which 
is  interwoven  an  interpretation  of  the  mys- 
tical parts  of  the  book  of  Daniel.  The  au- 
thor's basal  idea  is  that  prophecy  was  pre- 
diction, and  tihat  each  "prophecy"  foretold 


an  event  which  is  identifiable  in  world-his- 
tory. The  book  of  Revelation  is,  then,  his- 
tory before  the  event.  Thus  the  events  de- 
scribed after  the  opening  of  the  fifth  seal 
(Eev.  6:9-11)  covered  the  years  aj).  28i- 
313  (pp.  120,  122);  those  under  the  sixth 
seal  (Bev.  6:12-7:17),  the  years  313-337 
(pp.  131,  132),  and  so  on.  For  the  near 
future,  according  to  this  interpreter,  the 
death-stroke  to  Turkey  will  be  given  in 
1917;  during  the  following  forty-five  years 
will  take  place  "the  return  and  conversion 
of  the  Jews,  the  complete  overthrow  of  aH 
forms  of  apostasy,  and  the  yielding  of  all 
earthly  government  to  the  Lamb  of  God  and 
the  blessed  Prince  and  only  Potentate"  (p. 
359). 

The  Living  Christ  for  Latin  America. 
By  J.  H.  McLean.  Presbyterian  Board 
of  Publication,  Philadelphia,  1916.  H- 
Kistrated,  7%  x  5  in.,  ix-198  pp.    35  cents. 

The  Panama  Conference  focused  attention 
upon  Latin  America  and  revealed  the  pos- 
sibilities of  Central  and  South  America  as 
the  coming  continent.  Mr.  McLean  has  here 
provided  a  handy  and  useful  manual  for 
mission  study  classes  or  for  private  use.  His 
chapters  (The  Land  and  Its  Possibilities, 
The  Heritage  of  a  People,  Latin  America 
To-day,  A  Mission  Field,  Protestant  Path- 
finders, A  Half  Century  of  Evangelism,  and 
Pan-American  Brotherhood  and  Service) 
supplement  admirably  and  concisely  the 
literature  issued  by  the  Conference.  The 
book  is  packed  with  pertinent  facts,  wise 
suggestions,  and  healthy  inspiration,  and  is 
pleasingly  illustrated. 

The  Prophets  of  Israel  and  Their 
Message  for  To-day.  By  George  W. 
Thoen.  Charles  H.  Kelly,  London,  1917. 
7^  X  4%  in.,  187  pp.    2s.  6d.  net. 

This  modest  volume  "has  grown  out  of  a 
course  of  week-night  addresses  ...  to 
people  who  had  a  true  religious  interest  in 
the  Bible  but  no  opportunities  for  personal 
study  of  the  historical  and  literary  questions 
which  the  prophetical  books  .  .  .  present. 
.  .  .  The  aim  is  to  illustrate  by  a  series 
of  sketches  the  true  method  of  reading  the 
books  of  the  prophets,  and  the  way  their 
teaching  may  be  applied  to  modern  con- 
ditions." The  work  is  done  in  a  scholarly 
but  unostentatious  way,  and  is  suitable  for 
laymen  or  as  a  guide  in  addresses  to  laymen. 
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Faith  or  Pear.  An  Appeal  to  the  Church 
of  England.  By  Donald  Hankbt,  Wil- 
liam Scott  Palmer,  Harold  Anson,  F. 
Lewis  Donaldson,  and  Charles  H.  S. 
Matthews.  Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York 
and  London,  1916.  7%  x  4%  in.,  xii-264 
pp.    3s.  6d.  net. 

This  book  has  the  following  five  parts :  The 
Church  and  the  Man,  The  Church  and  our 
Advance  in  Knowledge,  Stumbling-blocks, 
The  Church  and  Labor,  The  Test  of  Living 
Experience.  The  object  of  the  different  con- 
tributions is  to  try  to  help  in  the  difficult 
but  necessary  work  of  how  "  we  can  make  the 
Church  a  better,  a  more  efficient,  a  more 
vital,  a  more  healthy  body  for  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ."  The  editor  of  the  series  be- 
lieves that  the  Church — and  by  that  he 
means  all  forms  of  organized  Christianity — 
is  failing  ''simply  because  she  is  failing  to 
bear  witness  to  the  living  Christ,  the  Be- 
deemer  and  Savior  of  men.'' 

The  Woman  Who  Wouldn't.  A  Play  by 
Rose  Pastor  Stokes.  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons,  New  York  and  London,  1916.  183 
pp.     $1.00. 

This  play  contains  the  story  of  a  girl  who 
fell  but  refused  to  marry  the  father  of  her 
child  because  she  believed  that  since  he  had 
fallen  in  love  with  another  she  ought  not  to 
impose  herself  upon  him.  She  becomes  an 
agitator  for  improving  the  conditions  of  the 
miners  in  a  small  town  of  Pennsylvania. 
Incidentally  these  wretched  conditions  are 
described  vividly,  and  we  experience  one 
more  twinge  of  conscience  for  having  failed 
to  adjust  our  industrial  problem  on  a  more 
equitable  basis. 

Applied  Religion  for  Every  Man.  By 
NOLAN  R.  Best.  Fleming  fi.  Revell  Co., 
New  York,  1916.  7^x5  in.,  188  pp. 
$1.00  net. 

A  direct  and  forceful  style  characterizes 
these  thirty-one  brief  selections  on  a  wide 
variety  of  subjects  of  interest,  particularly 
to  laymen.  They  made  their  first  appearance 
as  editorials  in  The  Continent. 

Maeterlinck — Poet  and  Mystic.  A  Hand- 
book of  Six  Lectures.  By  Edward  Howard 
Griggs.  B.  W.  Huebsch,  New  York,  1916. 
714  X  5  in.,  36  pp. 

The  studies  of  Maeterlinck,  the  dramatist, 
philosopher,  nature-lover,  and  poet  of  the 
spirit,  cover  six  in  all  in  this  small  book. 
Maeterlinck  is  regarded  by  Dr.  Griggs  as 
"one  of  the  most  representative  men  of  our 


time — ^a  candid,  open-minded  qneetioner  of 
life."  These  six  lectures  pave  the  way  for  a 
more  thorough  study  of  this  gifted  mind. 

The  Man  in  the  Street  and  Relinon.  By 
BuRBis  A.  Jenkins.  Fleming  U.  Revell 
Co.,  New  York,  1917.  7%  x  6  in.,  248  pp. 
$1.25  net. 

What  the  author  has  done  here  is  "to 
state  in  a  popular  manner  what  he  believes 
to  be  some  of  the  prevailing  popular  con- 
ceptions of  religious  truth;  to  trace  some 
of  the  implications  and  results;  and  to  indi- 
cate what  seem  to  him  to  be  the  lines  upon 
which  these  popular  beliefs  are  likely  to 
grow  and  should  be  encouraged  to  grow.'' 

The  New  Testament  A  New  Translation. 
By  the  Eev.  Prof.  Jahes  Moppatt,  D.D., 
D.Litt.  George  H.  Doran  Co.,  New  York, 
1917.  6%x4%  in.,  x-395  pp.  $1.00 
net. 

It  should  be  pleasing  news  to  all  students 
of  the  New  Testament  that  Dr.  James 
Moffatt's  excellent  translation,  now  so  well 
known  and  often  quoted,  has  appeared  in  a 
new  edition  and  in  a  form  much  h^dier 
than  the  first.  It  is  now  easily  portable  in 
the  coat  pocket  and  should  prove  a  veritable 
vade  meoum.  The  type  is  excellent  and  the 
form  attractive. 

Back  to  Christ.    The  Wonder  of  His  Life, 
the  Romance  of  his  Religion,  Forgotten 
Truths  of  his  Teaching,  Some  Practical 
Applications  of  his  Gospel.     By  the  Bt. 
Rev.  Charles  Fiske,  D.D.,  LL.D.    Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co.,  New  York.     7^  x  5 
in.,  216  pp.    $1.00  net. 
The  four  main  sections  in  this  book  cover 
''The    Beauty    of    Christ's    Life,"    "The 
Romance     of    his    Religion,"    "Forgotten 
Truths  of  his  Teaching,"  and  "  Practical  Ap- 
plication of  his  Gospel."    The  book,  as  the 
author    says,   was   written   "for    every-day 
people  who  want  to  know  Christ  and  would 
learn  how  to  help  others  io  know  him." 

The  Man  with  Iron  Shoes,  and  Other 
Sermons  to  the  Junior  Consregation. 

By  Rev.  Howard  J.  Chidley,  I)J).    Geo. 

H.  Doran  Co.,  New  York,  1916.     7%  x  5 

in.,  195  pp.     $1.00  net. 

The  children's  sermons  found  in  this 
volume  have  all  been  preached  to  the  chil- 
dren of  the  author%  congregation.  The  col- 
lection is  one  of  the  best  of  the  number  we 
have  noticed  in  these  columns.  The  title  of 
the  book  is  taken  from  the  first  of  the  talks, 
and  this  we  give  in  another  department  of 
The  Review. 
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A  Child's  Religion.  By  Maby  Aeonetta 
Wilbur.  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  Boston 
and  New  York,  1917.  7x4%  in.,  x-141 
pp.    $1.00  net. 

The  brief  chapters  in  this  little  book  are 
"the  outgrowth  of  many  years  of  cflbserva- 
tion  and  experience  in  the  teaching  and  re- 
ligious training  of  children.''  The  work  is 
written  from  a  modem  point  of  view. 
Teachers  and  parents  will  find  the  material 
helpful. 

God's  Little  Children.  Their  Nature  and 
Beligious  Training,  for  Kindergarten  and 
Primary  Teachers.  By  Ionb  Peatt  Hart- 
FOBD.  The  Young  Oiurchman  Co.,  Mil- 
waukee, 1916.  7%x4%  in.,  142  pp.  76 
cents. 

What  the  writer  has  tried  to  do  in  this 
little  volume  is  to  give  such  "aid  as  will 
facUitate  the  task  of  parents  and  teachers 
of  children  under  nine  or  ten  years."  She 
certainly  succeeded  in  bringing  together 
some  good  material  that  will  be  serviceable 
to  kindergarten  and  primary  teachers. 

A  War  Bride's  Adventure.  An  Interview 
with  St.  Peter.  By  P.  M.  Gloeia.  The 
Seemore  Co.,  South  Bend,  Ind.  4x6  in., 
97  pp.    75  cents  net. 

In  her  preface  the  author  says  the  book 
"is  a  mixture  of  actual  happenings  and  fic- 
tion." The  "happenings"  came,  perhaps,  of 
an  aeroplane  accident  which  rendered  her 
unconscious;  the  fiction  followed — ^in  her 
dreams. 

Easter:  Its  History,  Celebration,  Spirit, 
and  Significance  as  Belated  in  Prose  and 
Verse.  Compiled  by  Susan  Tract  Rise. 
Edited  by  Robert  Haven  Schaufpler. 
Moflfat,  Yard  &  Co.,  New  York,  1916.  7% 
X  5  in.,  261  pp.    $1.00  net. 

For  those  who  have  to  do  with  preparing 
a  sendee  for  the  oldest  of  Christian  festivals, 
this  book  with  its  many  selections  in  prose 
and  verse  will  be  found  suggestive. 

A  Thousand  Years  of  Papal  History. 
By  William  Ernest  Beet.  Charles  H. 
Kelly,  London,  1916.  7x4%  in.,  144  pp. 
Is.  net. 

This  is  a  condensed  account  of  the  papacy 
from  the  reputed  accession  of  St.  Peter 
(a.d.  41)  to  the  death  of  Gregory  VH.  (Hil- 
debrand,  a.d.  1085).  It  forms  a  handbook 
useful  for  students  or  readers  who  wish  a 
survey  of  this  institution  in  the  briefest 
space. 


Portraits  of  Women  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment By  the  Rev.  Thomas  £.  Miller, 
M.A.  H.  R.  Allenson,  Ltd.,  London,  1916. 
7%  X  5  in.,  24B  pp.    3s.  6d.  net. 

This  is  a  companion  volume  to  the  Old 
Testament  Series  by  the  same  author.  The 
lectures  were  first  given  by  Mr.  Miller  to 
his  own  people.  The  sketches  are  well  done 
and  should  prove  quite  suggestive. 

Boohs  Received 

Weapons  for  Workers.  Three  Hundred 
ana  Twenty-two  Outline  Addresses,  Illus- 
trations and  Incidents,  Children's  Ad- 
dresses and  Illustrations,  Bible  Readings 
and  Talks,  Temperance  Addresses  and 
Points,  and  Seed  Thoughts.  Arranged  by 
J.  Ellis.  Robert  Scott,  London,  1915. 
7%  X  4%  in.,  xii-174  pp.    2s.  net. 

Christian  Certainties  of  Belief.  By  Ju- 
lian K.  Smyth.  The  New  Church  Press, 
New  York,  1916.  7%x4%  in.,  123  pp. 
75  cents  net. 

From  the  Human  End.  A  Collection  of 
Essays.  By  L.  P.  Jacks.  Henry  Holt*& 
Co.,  New  York,  1916.  7%x4%  in.,  198 
pp.    $1.25  net. 

Philosophers  in  Trouble.  A  Volume  of 
Stories.  By  L.  P.  Jacks.  Henry  Holt  & 
Co.,  New  York,  1916.  7%  x  4%  m.,  210 
pp.    $1.25  net. 

The  Sunday  Missal.  For  all  the  Sundays 
and  the  Principal  Feasts  of  the  Year. 
With  Introduction,  Notes,  and  a  Book  of 
Prayer.  Compiled  by  Rev.  F.  X.  Lasance. 
Benziger  Bros.,  New  York,  1916.  5^4  x 
3%  in.,  675  pp.  Price  from  75  cents  to 
$4.50. 

The  Land  of  Israel  and  of  Christ.  By 
A.  W.  Cooke.  Charles  H.  Kelly,  London, 
1916.     7x4%  in.,  136  pp. 

God's  Minute.  A  Book  of  365  Daily  Pray- 
ers Sixty  Seconds  Long  for  Home  "Wor- 
ship. By  365  Eminent  Clergymen  and 
Laymen.  Vir  Publishing  Co.,  Philadel- 
phia, 1916.  5%  X  3%  in.,  384  pp.  35 
cents  net. 

Paul  the  Apostle.  Pioneer  Missionary  to 
the  Heathen  World.  By  John  W.  Lioon. 
Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.,  New  York,  1916. 
7%x5  in.,  240  pp.     $1.00  net. 

Bible  Talk  Outlines.  Two  Hundred 
Alphabetically  Arranged.  By  Rev.  N.  B. 
CooKSEY.  Cooksey  Pub.  Co.,  Olney,  HI. 
7^4  3C  5  in.,  77  pp.    36  cents. 

The  Seven  Wonders  of  the  Ancient 
World.  By  Edoab  J.  Banks,  PhJ).  G. 
P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York  and  Lon- 
don, 1916.  Illustrated,  7%x5  in.,  xi-191 
pp.     $1.50  'Uet. 

Faithful  Stewardship,  and  Other  Ser- 
mons. By  Father  Stanton.  Edited 
by  E.  F.  Russell.  Hodder  &  Stoughton, 
New  York,  1917.  8  x  5  in.,  183  pp.  $1.35 
net. 
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The    White    Queen   of    Okoyong.     The 

Story  of  Mary  Slessor,  for  Young  People. 
A  True  Story  of  Adventure,  Heroism,  and 
Faith.  By  W.  P.  Livingstonb.  George 
H.  Doran  Co.,  New  York,  1917.  Illus- 
trated, 7%  X  6  in.,  xii-208  pp.    $1.00  net. 

To  Verdun  from  the  Somme.  An  Anglo- 
American  Glimpse  of  the  Great  Advance. 
By  Harby  E.  Brittain.  John  Lane  Co., 
New  York,  1917.  7%  x  4%  in.,  142  pp. 
$1.00  net. 

The  Sign  of  the  Covenant.  Ten  Papers 
on  the  Sabbath.  By  John  R.  Webster, 
Standard  Publishing  Co.,  Cincinnati,  1916. 
7%  X  5  in.,  277  pp.    $1.25. 

Sand  Table  Work  in  the  Bible  SchooL 
Its  Value  and  Possibilities.  By  Charles 
H.  AULD.  Standard  Publishing  Co.,  Cin- 
cinnati, 1916.  Illustrated,  32  pp.  50 
cents. 

Utterance  and  Other  Poems.  By  Angela 
Morgan.  Baker  &  Taylor,  New  York,  1916. 
71^  X  5  in.,  106  pp.    $1.40  net. 

Studies  in  Democracy.  The  Essence  of 
Democracy.  The  Efficiency  of  Democracy. 
American  Women's  Contribution  to  De- 
mocracy. By  Julia  H.  Gulliver,  Ph.D., 
LL.D.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York, 
1917.    7%  X  5  in.,  98  pp.    $1.00  net. 

Bible  Reading  and  Religious  Training  in 
the  Home..  A  Manual  for  Individual  and 
Family  Use.  Prepared  by  Robert  Wells 
Veach,  D.D.,  Secretary  of  Religious  Edu- 
cation. Presbyterian  Board  of  Education, 
PhUadelphia,  1916.    47  pp.,  15  centd. 

Christus  Consolator,  and  Other  Poems. 
By  Rossiter  W.  Raymond.  Thomas  Y. 
CroweU  Co.,  New  York,  1916.  7  x  4^^  in., 
81  pp.    $1.00  net. 


The  Dawn  of  a  New  Religious  Era  and 
Other  Essays.  By  Dr.  Paul  Carus. 
Open  Court  Publishing  Co.,  Chicago,  1916. 
7%  X  5  in.,  128  pp.     $1.00. 

The  Great  Assize.  War  Studies  in  the 
Light  of  Christian  Ideals.  By  Willla.m 
SwiJT  Rollings.  H.  R.  Allenson,  Ltd., 
London,  1916.  7%  x  4%  in.,  253  pp.  38. 
6d.  net. 

The  Complaint  of  Peace.  Translated 
from  the  Querela  Pacis  (a.d.  1521)  of 
Erasmus.  Open  Court  Publishing  Co.,  Chi- 
cago, 1917.  7%  X  4%  in.,  80  pp.  50 
cents. 

Heine's  Poem,  The  North  Sea.  Trans- 
lated by  Howard  Mumford  Jones.  The 
Open  Court  Publishing  Co.,  Chicago,  1916. 
7%  X  4%  in.,  129  pp. 

Five  Hundred  Bible  Storv  Questions 
and  Answers  on  the  Old  Testament. 
By  Samuel  Scoville,  Jr.  The  Sunday 
School  Times  Co.,  Philadelphia,  1917. 
7%  X  4%  in.,  62  pp. 

The  Philosophy  of  Christianity.  By 
BoTHWELL  Graham.  R.  L.  Bryan  Co.,  Co- 
lumbia, S.  C,  1917.     9x6  in.,  ix-144  pp. 

The  Power  of  Faith.  By  the  Yen.  Basil 
WiLBERFORCB,  D.D.  Elliot  Stock,  London, 
1916.    7^/4  X  5  in.,  188  pp.    3s.  net. 

The  Minister's  Son.  A  Record  of  His 
Achievements.  By  Clarence  Edward 
N.  Macartney.  Eakins,  Palmer  Y.  Har- 
rar,  Philadelphia,  1917.    6%  x  5  in.,  28  pp. 

The  Word  of  the  Truth.  A  Synopsis  of 
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PREACHERS  EXCHANGING  VIEWS 


The  Anabaptists 

Editor  of  the  Homiletic  Review: 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Homiletic  Review 
Balthazar  Hubmaier  was  recognized  as  one 
of  the  foremost  leaders  of  the  sixteenth-cen- 
tury Reformation.  Is  he  entitled  to  such  a 
distinction!  First  of  all  he  was  not  the 
leader  of  the  Anabaptist  movement.  He  was 
one  of  the  supporters  of  the  movement.  We 
can  only  arrive  at  the  truth  as  to  men^s 
standing  in  a  case  of  this  kind  by  studying 
history.  That  the  Anabaptists  of  the  third 
decade  of  the  sixteenth  century  were  fa- 
natical, revolutionary,  and  in  some  instances 
immoral,  there  is  no  denial.  Hubmaier,  after 
he  had  been  associated  with  the  saner  re- 
formers, deliberately  joined  the  fanatics. 
Can  we  say,  "  His  works  do  follow  them " — 


the  Anabaptists?  No!  The  Baptists  even 
disown  them.  Why  exalt  a  man  because  he 
has  but  a  single  truth,  as  the  Baptists  think 
the  Anabaptists  had,  when  he  is  a  scourge 
to  his  age  and  community  in  every  other 
respect?  There  is  a  truth  in  the  Hebrew, 
the  Mormon,  the  Buddhist  faiths.  The  Ana- 
baptists are  responsible  for  a  very  dark  and 
unfortunate  chapter  in  the  history  of  the 
Reformation.  Fanaticism  in  religion  must 
always  be  deplored.  Anabaptism  was  a 
movement  of  fanatics,  regardless  of  a  so- 
called  precious  truth  which  was  taught. 
Protestant  and  Catholic  history  has  branded 
the  Anabaptists  us  revolutionary,  fanatical, 
and  in  some  instances  immoral.     Let  real 

truth  be  exalted>I 

John  B.  Swartz. 
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VII.  Cniti^  in  V^t  ^ttmth  pam 

"We  have  had  many  illustrations  in  these  solemn  months  of  the 
momentous  character  of  responsible  decisions.  Many  lives  tang  upon 
one  man's  judgment  concerning  a  course  of  action,  and  even  the  fate 
of  a  nation  is  involved  in  the  conclusion  to  which  a  single  individual 
arrives.  If  the  responsible  man  blunders,  dire  consequences  follow; 
if- he  is  wise,  large  advantages  accrue.  National  disasters  are  generally 
no  accidents.  They  attach  to  inadequate  planning  or  to  inefficient 
management  of  affairs. 

What  is  true  in  the  large  outer  world  is  true  also — inevitably  true 
— in  the  smaller  inner  world  which  the  schoolmen  used  to  call  the 
microcosm,  that  is,  in  the  soul  of  man.  Here  also  a  person  blunders  at 
his  peril.  Here,  too,  consequences  attach  to  decisions  and  deeds,  and 
the  quality  of  the  reaping  is  determined  by  the  character  of  the 
sowing.  This  is  a  profound  and  fundamental  feature  of  Christ's 
teaching.  Always^  and  everywhere  in  his  message  the  beyond  is 
within,  destiny  is  bound  up  with  inner  attitudes,  with  heart  and  mind 
and  will.  The  secret  of  heaven  and  hell  has  not  yet  been  fully  ex- 
plored. We  have  added  little,  in  these  later  years  of  excessive  ques- 
tion-asking, to  our  scanty  knowledge  of  the  regions  beyond  the  margin 
of  this  life.  "We  should  listen,"  as  a  wise  man  has  told  us,  "on  our 
knees  to  any  one  who  by  stricter  obedience  had  brought  his  thoughts 
into  parallelism  with  celestial  currents  and  could  hint  to  human  ears 
the  scenery  and  circumstances  of  the  newly  parted  soul." 

But  while  our  ignorance  about  the  Great  Beyond  is  still  as  vast 
as  that  of  Europe  was  about  the  western  hemisphere  before  Columbus 
sailed  in  the  "  Pinta,"  we  have  been  making  steady  progress  in  our 
explorations  of  this  inner  world  of  ours — this  microcosm.  We  know 
much  about  that  viewless  realm  we  call  the  soul.  And  the  more  we 
know  about  it  the  more  wonderful  do  the  words  of  Christ  appear  xjon- 
cerning  this  strange  world  within.  John  was  surely  right  when  he 
said,  "  He  knew  what  was  in  man ! " 

One  of  the  most  fruitful  of  all  our  modern  discoveries  is  that 
which  for  the  want  of  a  better  term  we  call  the  "  subconscious,"  the 
submerged  life  below  the  threshold  of  consciousness.  Some  wild  things 
have  been  said  and  written  about  this  inside  underworld,  and  the 
abnormal  phenomena  of  the  subliminal  have  perhaps  come  too  much  to 
the  front,  but  .the  fact  remains  that  the  normal  processes  of  the  world 
below  the  threshold  are  as  important  for  the  microcosm  as  the  battle- 
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fields  of  Europe  are  for  the  great  world.  It  is  in  here  that  destiny  is 
settled  and  the  hereafter  is  built. 

"We  all  begin  life  with  certain  instinctive  functions  which  are 
admirably  adapted  to  ends.  These  instincts  carry  the  tiny  individual 
unerringly  forward.  They  build  his  future  and  make  his  wider  career 
possible.  How  he  got  them  and  came  by  them  he  never  asks.  They  are 
so  much  a  part  of  himself  that  he  never  thinks  to  investigate  the 
mystery.  It  turns  out,  however,  that  they  are  the  inherited  deposit  of 
racial  experience  and  habit,  the  contribution  of  practical  wisdom 
which  the  immemorial  past  makes  to  the  present.  The  slow  gains  of 
the  ages  are  woven  into  the  fiber  of  the  newcomer  and  he  pushes  safely 
out  for  his  venturous  voyage  on  the  accumulated  inheritance  which 
was  piled  up  before  he  arrived. 

Not  less  momentous  and  important  are  the  accumulations  of  his 
own  growing  emotions  and  thoughts  and  decisions.  Hie  is  forever 
weaving,  for  better  or  for  worse,  the  indestructible  stuflf  of  his  inner 
subconscious  life,  which,  at  a  later  time,  without  any  thought  about  it 
on  his  part,  will  steer  and  direct  him  as  certainly  as  his  inherited 
instincts  did  in  the  baby  stage.  Every  effort  of  will,  every  struggle  of 
attention,  every  battle  with  temptation  leaves  its  slender  trace  in  the 
structure  of  the  subconscious  world  which  he  is  building,  and  it  will 
be  heard  from  again  in  some  day  of  crisis  or  in  some  emergency  of 
action.  Nothing  is  lost,  nothing  is  uncounted,  nothing  is  negligible. 
The  tiny  becomes  big  with  importance  and  the  indiscernibly  little 
grows  into  the  immense.  Every  feat  of  skill  is  the  product  of  patient 
practise,  every  case  of  unerring  judgment  has  behind  it  a  multitude  of 
careful  decisions,  every  revelation  of  grace  in  manner  or  disposition  is 
the  slow  fruit  of  pains  and  eflfort.  The  saint  is  no  accidental  mutation. 
Moral  dexterity  of  soul  and  beauty  of  character  are  the  result  of  human 
eflfort  and  of  cooperation  with  God,  as  surely  as  physical  health  is  the 
result  of  correspondence  with  the  conditions  of  life. 

An  ancient  psalmist  prayed  for  truth  in  his  inward  parts.  It  is 
a  beautiful  aspiration.  But  the  way  to  have  truth  in  the  inward  parts 
is  to  practise  truth-telling  as  an  unvarying  habit.  If  one  tells  the 
truth  and  thinks  the  truth  yesterday,  to-day,  and  to-morrow,  hates 
falsehood,  abhors  lying,  and  sincerely  conforms  to  reality — ^he  need 
not  worry  about  the  outcome.  Truth  is  thus  woven  into  the  structure 
of  the  soul.  The  subconscious  life  is  builded  toward  truth-telling  and 
truth-living,  and  the  inward  self  inclines  to  truth  as  streams  flow  to 
the  sea.  It  is  no  accident  that  at  last  when  Christ's  servants  see  his 
face  his  name  shall  be  in  their  foreheads.  There  is  no  caprice  about 
that;  for,  after  all,  the  heavenly  life  is  the  life  formed  by  the  trans- 
formation of  our  poor,  feeble,  limited,  imperfect,  sin-defiled  selves  into 
something  approaching  a  likeness  of  that  holy,  perfect  life  of  his.  How 
it  comes  we  can  not  altogether  tell.  There  are  mystery  and  miracle 
in  it.  But  it  does  not  "come^^  without  our  cooperation.  It  is  not 
thrust  upon  us  without  our  choice  and  decision.  Here  again  the 
weaving  of  the  character  and  the  writing  of  the  name  on  the  forehead 
are  the  result  of  saying  "  Yes  "  to  God  and  of  patient  conformity  to 
eternal  laws  of  life. 


/U^^c/^ 


Hayerford  College,  Haverford,  Pa.  / 
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THE  OLD  REFORMATION  AND  THE  NEW^ 

Newman  Smyth,  D.D.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


The  Protestant  Reformation  marks 
the  bo^nning  of  one  of  the  great  eras 
of  history;  the  present  world-war 
marks  the  transition  to  another  era 
of  vaster  consequence  to  civilization 
than  we  may  foresee.  Shall  the  com- 
ing age  conserve  and  carry  to  larger 
fulfilment  all  that  these  passing  ages 
of  the  Reformation  have  won!  This 
is  not  the  question  whether  Chris- 
tianity has  failed;  rather  the  only 
question  for  the  churches  of  every 
name  is,  What  vaster  realization  of 
Christianity  throughout  the  world 
shall  come  after  the  war!  To  seek 
an  answer  to  this  question,  one  needs 
to  discern  clearly  the  vital  principles 
and  to  apprehend  the  constructive 
power  of  the  Reformation  period. 
For  only  as  we  do  so  may  we  venture 
to  hold  a  prophetic  optimism. 

The  Protestant  Reformation  was 
not  merely  a  protest,  and  it  has  been 
more  than  a  reformation.  A  protest 
against  a  wrong  does  not  make  an 
epoch;  a  reformation  of  some  evil 
may  constitute  an  episode,  but  not  an 
era,  of  history.  That  can  be  caused 
only  through  the  working  of  forma- 
tive, upbuilding  forces.  Professor 
Isaac  Domer,  in  the  introduction  to 
his  standard  history  of  Protestant 
theology,  dwells  on  the  fact  that  the 
Reformation  was  not  merely  a  nega- 
tion of  abuses,  but  a  positive  advance 
in  the  development  of  Christianity. 
It  has  been  a  mighty,  constructive 
force  in  history,  an  architect  of  civi- 
lization, a  builder  of  nations.  Besides 
this,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
Reformation  was  primarily  a  religious 
event  in  history.  It  has  frequently 
been  observed  that  it  was  an  event  "in 
the  domain  of  religion."  It  was  not 
in  its  vitalizing  principle  an  outcry 
against  abuses,  altho  Luther^s  Theses 
were  aimed  against  corruptions  within 


the  Church.  It  was  not  at  the  outset 
a  revolt  against  oppression,  altho  that 
soon  followed  as  a  necessary  political 
consequence.  Neither  was  it  in  its 
inspiration  a  movement  for  social 
reform,  altho  Luther's  sermons  to 
business  people  contain  many  passages 
which  rival  present-day  utterances  of 
our  social  leaders.  Still  less  was  it 
originally  a  plea  for  toleration;  that 
fruit  has  sprung  from  Protestant  soil, 
but  it  was  long  in  growing.  And 
least  of  all  was  the  epoch-making 
Reformation  a  reaction  from  religious 
faith  or  a  lapse  iQto  unbelief.  At  the 
pure  source  and  fountain  of  the 
Reformation  was  a  personal  experi- 
ence of  God.  The  perpetual  spring 
and  exhaustless  power  of  the  Reforma- 
tion era  have  been  spiritual.  Its  posi- 
tive and  driving  power  is  religious. 

It  should  further  be  kept  in  mind, 
if  we  would  gain  from  the  passing  era 
some  prophetic  outlook  toward  the 
future,  that  the  Reformation  was  not 
primarily  nor  willingly  a  separation 
from  the  Church.  The  first  Reform- 
ers were  not  of  their  own  motion  what 
we  would  call  "come-outers.'^  They 
never  abandoned  their  belief  in  the 
one  catholic  or  universal  Church.  The 
aflSrmation  of  it  is  to  be  found  over 
and  over  again  throughout  the  dec- 
larations and  creeds  of  the  Protestant 
churches.  The  Reformation  was  com- 
pelled to  become  a  revolt  from  the 
Roman  Church,  a  struggle  in  the 
domain  of  the  State  for  religious 
liberty,  and  eventually  a  creator  of 
democracy.  To  these  immense  gains 
of  these  centuries  of  the  Reformation 
period  other  influences  besides  those 
springing  from  the  original  religious 
source  of  the  Protestant  Reformation 
have  contributed— economic,  scientific, 
literary,  humanitarian,  and  so  on. 
The  progress  of  these  centuries  since 


^This  article  and  the  following  are  in  the  series  on  the  Reformation. 
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the  turning-point  of  the  Reformation 
has  been  due  to  the  confluence  of 
many  streams,  the  working  together 
for  good  of  innumerable  forces.  But 
before  all,  and  deeper  than  all  other 
influences  throughout  this  modem 
history,  there  has  been  a  new  influx 
of  spiritual  power  through  chosen  per- 
sonalities. Taken  as  a  whole,  these  lat- 
ter ages  have  witnessed  another  revela- 
tion of  the  power  of  God  in  history. 

What,  then,  shall  we  say  of  the  new 
age  which  shall  date  from  this  most 
destructive  of  all  warst  What  prom- 
ise of  the  future  may  we  greet  after 
this  measureless  catastrophe  of  civi- 
lization! What  but  that  which  the 
Son  of  Man  said  of  his  coming:  "I 
am  come  not  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil"  t 
We  may  hope  and  are  to  work  all 
together  for  another  fulfilment  of 
history.  The  language  of  the  epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  seems  descriptive  of 
the  times  through  which  we  are  pass- 
ing: "Once  more  will  I  make  to 
tremble  not  the  earth  only,  but  also 
the  heaven.  And  this  word.  Yet  once 
more,  signifieth  the  removal  of  those 
things  that  are  shaken,  as  of  things 
that  are  made,  that  those  things  which 
are  not  shaken  may  remain.''  The 
things  even  in  our  Christianity  that 
are  made — the  ecclesiasticisms,  the 
dogmatisms,  the  superficialities,  the 
worthless  heritage  of  former  divisions 
and  strife — all  these  things  that  are 
shaken  we  may  devoutly  hope  shall 
be  removed,  that  the  new  Christian 
world  after  the  war,  in  a  covenant  of 
peace,  may  receive  a  kingdom  that  can 
not  be  shaken. 

Moreover,  much  that  our  fore- 
fathers won  for  us  at  great  cost  needs 
no  longer  our  defense.  Democracy 
has  come  among  the  modern  nations 
to  stay.  Its  peril  is  not  now  from 
without,  but  rather  from  corruption 
within.  At  least  such  will  be  the  case 
when  triumphant  democracy  after  the 
war  shall  have  its  own  house  to  set  in 
order.     But  we  need  not  fear  that 


freedom  of  thought  shall  ever  again 
be  smothered  in  religious  intolerance. 
Instead  of  carrying  on  the  long  Puri- 
tan conflict  with  Rome  we  may  wait 
and  watch  what  the  providence  of 
God  may  purpose  to  do  with  Rome  in 
the  midst  of  modernism. 

Remaining  true,  then,  to  the  inner 
spiritual  principle  of  the  Reformation, 
conserving  the  underlying  values  of 
the  period  of  history  now  passing, 
what  greater  work  of  faith  may  we 
expect  with  a  profound  prophetic 
optimism!  What  superlative  obliga- 
tion lies  before  us  at  the  present  be- 
ginning of  this  new  age  of  Christian 
history!  Is  there  none!  Shall  the 
churches  be  content  to  continue  in 
their  separate  ways  of  all  too  in- 
eflfectual  service!  Is  there  no  prep- 
aration for  the  churches  to  make  now 
that  they  may  be  ready  to  answer  as 
one  body  the  call  of  the  Spirit  which 
may  come  suddenly  on  any  to-morrow  ! 
There  can  be  no  question  concerning 
this,  if  one  visualizes  what  organized 
Christianity  ought  to  become  and 
what  it  may  do  as  soon  as  the  end  of 
the  war  opens  the  devastated  and 
suffering  world  for  another  of  the 
days  of  the  Son  of  Man  on  the  earth. 
It  is  the  supreme  obligation  of  the 
churches  to  make  one  world-power  of 
their  separate  forces.  It  is  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  many  churches  to  act  as  a 
whole  for  the  purposes  of  the  whole. 
The  Protestant  churches  now  face  this 
obligation.  They  are  free  and  can 
unite  to  meet  it.  Their  liberty  should 
be  liberty  organized  for  eflSciency. 
They  are  untrue  to  the  spirit  of  their 
history,  they  sin  against  the  promise 
of  the  Lord  for  the  future,  they  shall 
be  in  danger  of  the  judgment,  if  they 
continue  in  their  ineffectual  divisions, 
if  they  shall  not  be  found  ready,  all 
together,  at  another  of  the  comings  of 
the  Christ  for  the  world  after  the  war. 

Men  with  some  prophetic  vision  of 
the  vast  opportunity  and  the  com- 
manding obligation  for  the  Church  in 
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the  days  about  to  come  are  needed 
now  in  every  communion.  It  is  not 
enough  now  to  remain  good  church- 
men; the  times  call  for  great  Chris- 
tians. We  must  meet  new  issues 
which  demand  new  measures.  For  if 
ever  since  the  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem this  word  of  Scripture  has  proved 
true,  it  is  to  this  generation :  "Behold 
I  make  all  things  new."  It  is  becom- 
ing before  our  eyes  a  changed  world. 
Civilization  itself  will  have  to  be  made 
new.  Not  only  economic,  social,  politi- 
cal, international  conditions,  and  rela- 
tions will  be  different,  but — ^what  is 
not  so  often  considered — ^the  ecclesi- 
astical map  likewise  will  not  remain 
the  same.  The  three  great  divisions 
of  Christendom — ^the  Eastern,  the 
Roman,  the  Protestant — can  not  con- 
tinue just  as  they  have  been.  Both 
internally  and  in  their  relations 
toward  one  another  much  will  be  dif- 
ferent, much  may  be  made  new.  Signs 
of  great  changes  in  the  ecclesiastical 
world  are  already  above  the  horizon^— 


and  the  end  is  not  yet.  We  may  but 
dimly  foresee,  we  may  but  vaguely 
conceive,  how  these  age-long  condi- 
tions of  Christendom  in  the  divine 
strategy  of  history  shall  be  made  new, 
but  they  shall  be  changed,  and  we  may 
have  prophetic  assurance  that  sooner 
or  later  there  shall  be  regained  the 
lost  consciousness  of  the  early  Chris- 
tian churches  that  in  all  their  dis- 
persion they  constituted  the  one 
people  of  God.  Nothing  less  than  the 
recovery  throughout  Christendom  of 
the  oneness  in  all  nations  of  the  people 
of  God  can  be  the  bond  of  lasting 
peace  throughout  the  world.  Possibly 
the  World  Conference  of  Christian 
Communions  from  all  lands,  for  which 
preparations  were  well  advanced  prior 
to  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  but  which 
has  been  delayed,  tho  not  abandoned, 
in  consequence  of  it,  may  prove  be- 
yond all  prevision  of  its  originators  a 
providential  means  of  reconciliation 
and  of  the  peace  of  God  among  all 
peoples. 


THE    CONVICTIONS    COMMON    TO    CATHOLICISM 
AND    PROTESTANTISM 

Baron  Friedeich  von  Hugel,  LL.D.,  London,  England 


It  is  an  honor  for  a  convinced 
Soman  Catholic  student  to  be  asked 
to  speak,  in  the  company  of  highly  dis- 
tinguished Protestant  scholars,  con- 
cerning the  positions  and  implications 
of  the  Catholic  doctrines,  when  con- 
fronted with  those  of  the  Protestant 
outlook.  I  propose,  first,  to  indicate 
the  chief  diflSculties  of  my  task,  the 
range  and  method  I  propose  to  give 
to  it,  and  certain  points  which  I  shall 
assume  throughout.  I  will  next  de- 
scribe the  convictions  common  in  the 
past  to  Catholicism  and  Protestant- 
ism. And  I  will  conclude  with  the 
points  which  I  believe  to  be  in  process 
of  acceptance  for  the  future. 

I.  The  diflSculties  of  my  task,  even 
were  a  long  volume  allotted  to  it,  are 
many  and  profound,  for  it  is  noto- 


rious that  Protestantism,  as  such,  has 
always  been  fissiparous — a  spirit  or 
principle  or  doctrine  prolific,  among 
other  things,  of  divisions  down  almost 
to  so  many  individual  minds.  Hence 
it  is  well-nigh  impossible,  for  either 
Protestant  or  Catholic,  to  reach  a  defi- 
nition or  delimitation  of  Protestant- 
ism acceptable  to  all  Protestants;  and, 
indeed,  for  one's  own  mind,  the  di- 
versities even  among  the  larger  and 
more  permanent  groupings  and  cur- 
rents that  claim  the  title  raise  per- 
plexing questions  as  to  what  varieties, 
to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  still  belong 
to  Protestantism. 

I  take  the  great  successive  varia- 
tions of  Protestantism  to  be  four.  The 
first  stage,  daring  and  inexperienced, 
yet  deeply  instructive,  is  chiefly  repre- 
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sented  by  Luther  during  his  first 
three  years  of  protest  (1517-1520) ; 
but  it  is  better  to  extend  it  be- 
yond the  Anabaptist  catastrophe  of 
Miinster  (li534,  1535)  to  the  re- 
ligious peace  of  Augsburg  (1555),  in- 
deed to  about  1560 — ^the  deaths  of 
Melanchthon  and  Calvin,  and  the  ap- 
probation of  the  Jesuits.  The  second 
stage  yields  a  century  and  a  half 
of  mostly  conservative  consolidation, 
during  which  large  parts  of  the  old 
Church's  practise  and  convictions  are 
bit  by  bit  resumed ;  but  generally  with 
only  a  heightened  denunciation  of 
Rome,  and  certainly  with  little  con- 
sciousness of  the  provenance  of  these 
resumptions.  The  third  stage  covers 
the  eighteenth  century,  with  its  level- 
ing down  and  emptying  out  of  the  re- 
ligious conviction  and  life.  And  the 
fourth,  last  period,  still  in  progress, 
approximately  begins  with  Kant,  con- 
tinues as  the  Romantic  movement  and 
the  Idealist  philosophy,  and,  in  spite 
of  the  profoundly  Naturalistic  reac- 
tion in  the  Europe  of  the  middle  of 
the  last  century,  represents,  upon  the 
whole  increasingly,  a  deep-lying  his- 
toric sense — a  struggle  after  a  due 
comprehension  of  man's  entire  past, 
and  of  the  positions  of  each  man's 
present  adversaries.  Here  I  shall  take 
practically  only  the  first  stage  and  the 
last. 

As  to  the  simultaneous  diversities, 
we  have  to  decide  whether  all,  or 
which,  are  to  be  included  in  our  con- 
ception of  Protestantism.  It  is  obvi- 
ous that  the  great  organized  bodies  of 
Lutheranism  and  Calvinism,  the  latter 
including  Zwinglianism,  form  the 
staple  of  Protestantism.  Again, 
roughly  one-half  of  Anglicanism  is, 
historically,  Protestant,  indeed  Cal- 
vinist.  But  are  the  Anabaptists 
Protestants!  And,  stilf  more,  are  the 
Socinians  sucht  If  the  essence  of 
Protestantism  consist  in  protestation 
the  Socinians  will  be  more  thorough 
Protestants    than    any    High-church 


Lutheran  or  Anglican  can  ever  pos- 
sibly be.  Even  the  purely  Imma- 
nentist  conception  of  religion,  which 
empties  it  of  every  non-human  oljjec- 
tive  content,  appeals,  through  such 
able  representatives  as  Dr.  Paul 
Natorp,  to  sayings  of  Luther  and  to 
one  whole  side  of  the  Protestant  move- 
ment, as  proving  its  right  to  figure  as 
the  residuary  legatee  of  Protestantism. 

I  believe  it  will  be  more  equitable 
and  more  fruitful  to  measure  Protes- 
tantism not  simply,  or  even  primarily, 
by  the  range  of  its  protests  or  nega- 
tions, but  to  accept,  as  largely  oper- 
ative, the  obviously  sincere  intention 
of  Luther,  and  of  Calvin,  and  even  of 
Zwingli,  to  abide  by  the  Christian 
Church  and  creeds  of  the  first  five 
centuries.  We  thus  eliminate  the 
Immanentist  movement  as  a  whole, 
and  we  take  the  Socinian  movement  as 
primarily  an  emphasizing  and  de- 
velopment, not  of  Protestantism,  but 
of  the  colder  and  more  purely  intel- 
lectual elements  of  the  Renaissance 
current.  And  the  Anabaptist  move- 
ment, and  various  other  sects  and 
groups  not  belonging  to  one  of  the 
great  church  organizations,  we  shall 
take  as  largely  Protestant,  altho, 
in  considerable  part,  they  are  a  con- 
tinuation or  revival  of  late  medieval 
movements. 

On  the  side  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  we  need  hardly  attend  to  the 
simultaneous  variations,  since  these, 
whatever  their  depth  and  range,  are 
always  held  (where  the  appurtenance 
to  the  Church  is  seriously  recognized) 
as  diversities  well  within  one  great 
common  life  and  training-school;  but 
the  chief  successive  developments, 
which  it  can  variously  claim  or  admit 
as  its  own,  require  undoubtedly  to  be 
borne  in  mind.  I  take  them  to  be 
chiefly  seven. 

The  first  period,  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment and  the  Apostolic  Fathers, 
reaches  to  about  a.d.  160 ;  the  second, 
of  the  apologists.  Fathers,  and  great 
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councils,  to  about  aj).  500;  and  the 
third  period,  the  welter  of  the  Teu- 
tonic migrations,  ends  the  Old  World 
with  the  coronation  of  Charlemagne 
in  A.D.  800. 

The  fourth  period,  in  action  to 
about  A.D.  1200,  in  speculation  largely 
up  to  1274 — ^the  Middle  Ages  at  their 
best — achieves  a  differentiation,  and 
yet  a  connection  and  equilibrium,  be- 
tween the  State  and  the  Church, 
reason  and  faith,  liberty  and  author- 
ity, this  world  and  the  next.  And  the 
fifth  period,  up  to  about  a.d.  1500, 
dissolves  the  medieval  sjrnthesis  by  the 
apparently  overwhelming  triumph  of 
the  claims  to  direct  universal,  spiri- 
tual-temporal sovereignty  of  various 
of  these  later  popes,  and  the  ominously 
rapid  development  of  an  opposition 
even  to  the  still  central,  spiritual 
truth  and  rights  of  the  Church.  These 
three  centuries  achieve  the  divorce, 
in  many  Christian  minds,  between 
reason  and  faith.  State  and  Church, 
liberty  and  authority.  Occam  is 
probably  the  most  typical  representa- 
tive of  this  universal  disintegration, 
philosophical  skepticism,  and  sheer 
volitional  religion. 

The  sixth  period  inaugurates  the 
modem  era,  from  the  revolution  of 
Protestantism  up  to  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  is  dominated  by  the 
Council  of  Trent — a  period  less  rich, 
generous,  and  spontaneous  than  the 
early  Middle  Ages,  yet  which  nobly 
eliminated,  once  for  all,  the  danger 
of  Roman  Catholic  enslavement  to  the 
Occamist  conception.  The  seventh 
period,  the  eighteenth  century,  is, 
for  Roman  Catholicism  as  well  as  for 
Protestantism,  largely  a  time  of  stag- 
nation and  decline;  while  the  eighth 
period,  in  which  we  still  live,  shows  a 
remarkable  renascence  of  Catholic 
principles  also  among  the  finest  Prot- 
estant minds,  often  where  these  minds 
still  consider  themselves  irreconcil- 
ably anti-Roman.  Of  these  eight 
periods  I  wiU  bear  in  mind  especially 


the  first,  the  New  Testament  period; 
the  fourth  and  fifth — ^the  great  early 
and  the  decadent  late  Middle  Ages; 
and  the  eighth,  our  own  storm-tossed 
age. 

I  will  assume  four  points  through- 
out what  follows.  First,  the  Reforma- 
tion was  (largely  for  its  leaders,  and 
still  more  largely  for  their  immediate 
recruits)  a  revolution.  We  may  think 
it  was  inevitable;  but  a  revolution, 
and  not  simply  a  reform,  it  most  un- 
doubtedly was.  And  if  it  really  was 
a  just  and  wise  and  generous  revolu- 
tion it  was  a  most  rare  exception 
among  such  upheavals.  Secondly, 
within  the  limits  indicated  above. 
Protestantism  was  a  religious,  a  Chris- 
tian movement.  The  great  Benedic- 
tines of  the  Congregation  of  St.  Maur, 
the  chief  founders  of  modem  his- 
torical science,  always  called  Protes- 
tants "our  separated  brethren ^^ ;  I  will 
treat  them  here  as  such.  Thirdly, 
Protestantism,  at  least  incidentally,  in 
the  long  run,  and  conjointly  with 
other  forces,  brought  considerable  and 
very  necessary  liberation  from  cer- 
tain downright  abuses,  excesses,  or 
one-sidednesses  in  the  later  Middle- 
Age  practise  and  outlook,  especially 
in  two  directions.  The  magnificent 
efforts  of  the  popes  during  the  earlier 
Middle  Ages,  for  the  liberty  of  the 
Church,  as  the  organism  for  the  abid- 
ing life,  in  face  of  the  State,  as  the 
organization  for  the  temporal  life, 
were  succeeded  by  the  policies  of  an 
Innocent  IV.  and  Boniface  VIII., 
which  largely  ignored,  or  directly 
subordinated,  the  really  different 
rights  specific  to  the  State.  The 
flagrant  abuses  of  the  provisions,  the 
oppressions  of  the  Inquisition,  the 
sometimes  nobly  used  but  always 
mixedly  operative  deposing  power, 
and  similar  complications,  appeared 
ineradicable  except  by  a  full  breach 
with  the  papal  power.  And  in  science 
and  scholarship,  turned  chiefly  earth- 
ward by  the  Renaissance,  a  wider 
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patience  and  welcome  for  things  new 
and  strange  had  become  necessary, 
unless  the  non-religious  side  of  life 
was  to  be  gravely  crippled,  and  re- 
ligion itself  was,  indirectly,  to  lose 
much  of  its  vigor  and  persuasiveness. 
But,  fourthly,  nothing  of  all  this  de- 
cides whether  Protestantism  itself 
brings  us  a  truly  adequate  conception 
and  practise  of  these  difficult  matters ; 
and,  still  less,  whether  Protestantism 
itself  constitutes  a  truly  deeper  re- 
ligion, or  has  succeeded  in  capturing 
for  itself  the  richness  and  resource- 
fulness of  the  old  faith.  Certainly 
the  Lutheran  and  Anglican  general 
reduction  of  the  Church  to  a  mere 
department  of  the  State  is  a  sorry 
dereliction  of  an  essential  attribute 
of  developed  religion;  while  Protes- 
tant bibliolatry  has  actually  much 
hampered,  first,  geology  and,  later. 
Biblical  criticism.  And  as  to  the 
depth  and  delicacy,  wisdom  and  pas- 
sion, of  religion  itself,  there  assuredly 
still  or  again  exist  not  a  few  relig- 
iously ripe  Protestants,  who  instinc- 
tively perceive  how  large  is  the  store 
of  these  dearest  of  treasures,  of  a 
quite  specific,  unique  quality,  which 
remain,  still  uncaptured,  in  the  hands 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

II.  I  take  the  points  common  to 
Catholicism  and  Protestantism  from 
the  beginning  to  be  six. 

First,  the  essential  givenness  of  re- 
ligion. This  characteristic  was  per- 
ceived, even  one-sidedly,  by  all  the 
early  great  Protestant  leaders,  espe- 
cially by  Luther  and  Calvin.  Re- 
ligion is  here  felt  intensely  as  the 
work  of  God  and  as  the  witness  of  his 
presence  and  spirit.  Secondly,  this 
givenness  appears  in  the  society  of 
believers,  or  at  least  of  the  pre- 
destined— ^the  particular  soul  is  awak- 
ened within,  or  into,  or  by,  this  pre- 
existing society.  The  mystical,  indeed 
the  subconscious,  element  is  thus  ap- 
prehended here,  and  gives  funda- 
mental significance  to  infant  baptism. 


and  to  its  tenacious  retention  by 
Luther  and  Calvin.  Thirdly,  there  is 
the  keen  sense  of  the  historical,  con- 
crete, contingent,  unique  character  of 
the  Jewish-Christian  revelation.  This 
is  especially  marked  in  Luther's  even 
excessive  insistence  upon  the  necessity 
of  knowledge  of  the  historic  Christ, 
and  in  Calvin's  emphasis  on  the  cove- 
nant character  of  religion. 

The  Protestant  non-conformists  in 
part  contribute  the  following  three 
largely  contrary  common  points. 
(1)  Religion  is  a  work  of  man — 
a  deliberate,  lifelong,  methodical  re- 
nunciation and  self-discipline.  It  is 
thus  not  only  a  gift  and  a  faith,  but 
also  an  effort  and  a  labor.  This  is 
doubtless  the  deepest  meaning  of  the 
insistence  upon  adult  baptism.  The 
fully  conscious,  deliberately  ascetical 
element  of  Christianity,  its  detach- 
ment from  the  world,  appears  here 
with  force  and  vehemence,  even  tho 
mostly  without  any  sense  of  affinity  to 
the  Catholic,  monastic  celibate  ideal, 
and,  indeed,  mostly  with  an  angry 
prejudice  against  this  form  of  asceti- 
cism. (2)  Man  even  as  he  now  is 
can,  in  this  work,  through  God's 
grace,  attain  to  a  real,  not  an  im- 
puted, sanctity ;  and  this  as  a  special 
manifestation  of  God's  power  (which 
thus  achieves  more  than  any  covering 
up  of  sinfulness)  and  of  God's  truth- 
fulness (who  can  not  consider  the  soul 
holy  which  still  harbors  aught  that  is 
unholy).  Of  the  early  Protestant 
sects  only  the  varieties  and  individ- 
uals of  a  pre-Reformation  spiritual 
descent  appear  to  have  held  views  of 
this  kind ;  but  later  on  these  positions 
were  systematically  developed,  even 
alongside  of  other  intensely  Puritan 
and  anti-Roman  doctrines,  by  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends,  and,  less  pictur- 
esquely, but  here  associated  with 
teachings  of  a  more  or  less  Catholic 
kind,  by  John  Wesley  and  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  his  followers.  And 
(3)   the  Church  is  free;  the  visible 
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society  of  believers  is  distinct  from, 
and  independent  of,  the  State.  Luther 
soon  ceased  to  perceive  this  point; 
Calvin  aimed  at  it  to  the  end,  but 
largely  indirectly;  Anglicans  did  not 
widely  apprehend  it  until  the  times 
of  King  Charles  I.  But  the  Protes- 
tant non-conformist  bodies,  especially 
the  Anabaptists  and  Baptists,  and  the 
Independents  ( Congregationalists ) , 
have  nobly  and  costingly  held  this 
essential  conviction  from  the  first,  tho 
mostly  with  an  ever  keener  antago- 
nism to  all  episcopal,  and  especially 
papal,  church  government,  as  but  a 
still  more  oppressive  intrusion  of  (at 
bottom)  State  power  within  the  do- 
main of  the  religious  conscience. 

Thus  we  have  three  points  common 
to  the  Church  type  of  Protestantism 
and  Catholicism,  as  the  religious  so- 
ciety which  mingles  with  and  molds 
the  non-religious  associations  of 
human  life,  and  practises  the  maxi- 
mum of  that  attachment  which  all  re- 
ligious souls  must  practise  a  little; 
and  three  points  common  to  the  sect 
type  and  the  same  Catholicism,  as  a 
school  of  solitude,  wherein  single 
heroic  souls  learn  to  practise  a  maxi- 
mum of  that  detachment  which  all  re- 
ligious souls  must  practise  a  little. 

III.  Now  the  unchecked  effect  in 
the  direction  of  an  approximation  to 
Catholicism,  which  is  certainly  in- 
volved in  the  above  six  Catholic  posi- 
tions at  work  in  Protestantism,  will 
be  attained  only  by  the  full  and  wide- 
spread acceptance  of  certain  further 
common  points,  which  are  now  as- 
suredly in  process  of  recognition, 
largely  newly  among  Protestants  and 
and  in  part  afresh  or  more  consciously 
among  Catholics. 

First,  Luther's  own  later  account 
(1530  onward)  of  his  own  earlier 
monastic  experiences  and  of  the 
teachings  and  spirit  of  the  religious 
orders  and  official  church  of  his  pre- 
Protestant  days  (1505-1517)  is  pre- 
dominantly a  legend.  Denifle's  Luther 


und  Lutherthum  (1904-1909),  in  spite 
of  its  weak  imputations  of  con- 
scious untruthfulness,  has  undoubt- 
edly proved  this  up  to  the  hilt;  so 
that  even  so  largely  fair-minded  an 
account  as  Dr.  T.  M.  Lindsay's  His- 
tory of  the  Reformation  (1907)  still 
falls  short  of  the  fulness  of  the  facts. 
For  Lindsay  still  retains  with  Luther's 
own  later  account  the  figure  of  the 
early  Luther  who  then  probed  the 
depths  of  Jewish  legalism  and  popish, 
monastic  self -righteousness,  and  whose 
sensitively  Christian  soul  then  ended 
its  self-torture  only  when  it  discov- 
ered, entirely  alone,  the  meaning  of 
"the  justice  of  God"  as  proclaimed 
by  St.  Paul.  And  Lindsay  still  only 
praises  the  domestic,  popular  religion 
and  hymns  of  the  medieval  Church 
as  part  sources  of  Luther's  discoveries 
as  to  the  absolute  need  of  and  the 
prevenience  of  grace,  and  as  to  the 
measure  of  Christian  perfection  con- 
sisting simply  in  the  love  of  God  and 
the  love  of  man.  Against  all  this,  the 
traditional  Protestant  presentation, 
Denifle  gives  countless  quotations 
from  letters  by,  and  descriptions  of, 
Luther  during  his  convent  days ;  from 
the  rules  and  office-books  of  the 
Augustinian  Eremites  of  Luther's 
time  and  monastery,  and  from  some 
sixty  prominent  doctors  of  the 
Church  from  about  a.d.  370  to  1474 
and  on  to  Luther  himself,  which 
demonstrate  the  contrary  on  each 
count.  No,  and  again  no;  those  last 
medieval  times  were  not  bereft  of 
deeply  spiritual  and  Christian  oflScial 
teaching  in  Church  and  convent,  and 
justice  now  requires  that  we  all 
frankly  admit  this  simple  fact. 

Secondly,  it  is  strange  and  pathetic, 
to  any  modern  Biblical  scholar,  to  note 
Luther's  unawareness  of  the  contrast 
between  the  synoptic  gospels  and  St. 
Paul.  Even  his  Liberty  of  a  Christian 
Man  (1520),  deservedly  held  to  be 
the  mellowest  of  his  Protestant  writ- 
ings, quotes  St.  Paul  as  against  the 
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three  fjynoptists  in  a  proportion-  of 
(roughly)  ten  to  one;  and  even  these 
few  83moptic  quottktions  do  not  touch 
the  points  raised  by  the  severe  antith- 
esis between  faith  and  works  so  dear 
to  St.  Paul,  in  his  systematic  polemi- 
cal mood.  .Luther  thus  forgets  how 
Jesus  first  advises  the  rich  young  man 
to  keep  all  the  Commandments,  and 
then,  assured  that  they  had  been  kept, 
recommends  the  youth,  if  he  would 
be  perfect,  to  go  and  sell  all  things 
and  follow  Jesus — ^that  he  will  thus 
have  treasure  in  heaven.  Here  are 
Luther's  three  bugbears  all  together: 
good  works,  works  of  supererogation, 
merit  and  reward — three  detestable, 
specifically  Jewish  notions,  yet  some- 
how notions  prominent  in  the  actual 
words  of  Jesus.  And  so,  again,  Luther 
forgets  the  movement  characteristic 
of  our  Lord  in  appointing  the  apos- 
tles. It  is  our  Lord  himself,  the  One, 
who  here  picks  out  certain  twelve,  and 
appoints  one  of  them  the  head.  It  is 
to  these  twelve,  and  not  to  any  and 
every  Christian,  that  he  says:  "He 
that  heareth  you  heareth  me,  and  he 
that  despiseth  you  despiseth  me."  The 
universal  priesthood  of  all  believers  is 
doubtless,  in  some  sense,  true.  But 
in  the  synoptics  our  Lord  confers 
certain  intrinsic  powers  only  upon  a 
few ;  the  fruits,  but  not  the  roots,  are 
to  be  shared  by  all.  And  the  act  of 
conversion  appears  in  the  synoptics  as 
an  active  turning  on  the  part  of  the 
soul,  as  is  the  case  throughout  the 
great  Hebrew  prophets.  The  true 
translation  is  not  "  Unless  ye  be  con- 
verted,''  but  "Unless  ye  turn."  Of 
course,  all  such  human  activity  ap- 
pears as  anticipated,  rendered  possi- 
ble, and  sustained  by  God's  action. 
But  the  one  action  does  not  exclude 
the  other;  and  Luther  has  here  also 
still  further  emphasized  a  point  in 
St.  Paul  which  assuredly  requires  no 
such  heightening. 

Thirdly,  we  now  know  well  how 
great  and  permanent  was  the  debt  of 


Luther  to  Occam.  Now  Occam  is 
profoundly  atomistic  in  his  concep- 
tion of  human  society,  the  State,  and 
the  Church — ^these  complexes  all  are 
for  him  simply  sum-totals  of  the  self- 
contained  individuals  who  compose 
them.  And,  again,  he  is  profoundly 
agnostic  in  his  theory  of  knowledge; 
only  by  a  leap  of  despair  of  the  will, 
not  with  any  activity  of  the  intelli- 
gence, does  man  attain  to  faith,  even 
as  to  the  existence,  the  unity,  and  the 
moral  character  of  God.  The  Com- 
mandments of  God,  which  the  great- 
■  est  of  the  prophets  and  rabbis,  which 
again  Aquinas  had  magnificently  pro- 
pounded as  expressions  of  God's  own 
unalterable  nature,  have  here  become 
purely  arbitrary  enactments.  Any 
well-informed  Roman  Catholic  is  thus 
bound  to  have  some  patience  with 
the  persistence  of  such  philosophical 
prejudices  among  most  of  the  Re- 
formers, since  such  views  were  largely 
diffused  in  the  Church  during  these 
Reformers^  Catholic  youth.  But  the 
views  here  indicated  are  not  the  views 
of  the  Middle  Ages  at  their  best ;  and 
these  Middle  Ages  were  practically 
unknown,  not  only  to  Luther  and 
Calvin,  but  even  to  Erasmus  and  Sir 
Thomas  More.  Such  great  Protestant 
scholars  as  the  Germans  von  Gierke 
and  Troeltsch,  and  the  Englishmen 
P.  W.  Maitland  and  A.  L.  Smith, 
have,  of  recent  years,  worked  hard 
and  well  to  awaken  men  to  the 
grandeur  of  those  earlier  views,  and 
doubtless  their  labors  will  increas- 
ingly prevail. 

Fourthly,  the  psychology  of  Luther, 
and  indeed  more  or  less  of  the  whole 
specifically  Protestant  position,  is  ex- 
plicable only  as  the  work  of  men  who 
were  attempting  to  strengthen  re- 
ligion and  simultaneously  to  escape 
from  certain  of  its  abiding  needs  and 
laws,  on  account  of  certain  complica- 
tions and  abuses  which  had  grown 
around  those  needs  and  laws.  Thus 
the  point  specially  dear  to  Luther  and 
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his  followers,  that  the  act  and  life  of 
faith  have  nothing  to  do,  in  their  gen- 
eration, with  the  senses,  altho,  once 
faith  is  awakened,  there  is  no  harm  in 
expressing  this  pure  spirituality  in 
symbols  of  sense,  is,  objectively,  a 
doctrinaire  one-sidedness.  I  kiss  my 
child  not  only  because  I  love  it;  I 
kiss  it  also  in  order  to  love  it.  A  re- 
ligious picture  not  only  expresses  my 
awakened  faith;  it  is  a  help  to  my 
faith's  awakening.  And  the  whole 
doctrine  of  the  incarnation,  of  any 
and  every  condescension  of  Ood 
toward  man — ^man  so  essentially  body 
as  well  as  mind — ^is  against  any 
such  "pure''  spirituality.  Great  as 
doubtless  has  been  the  synagog,  yet 
the  temple  services  were  not  for  noth- 
ing; and,  great  as  Judaism  with  the 
synagog  has  been,  Judaism  with  both 
synagog  and  temple  would  have  been 
more  complete.  And  it  is  not  magic, 
but  a  sheer  fact  traceable  throughout 
our  many-sided  life,  that  we  often 
grow,  mentally  and  spiritually,  almost 
solely  by  the  stimulation  of  our  senses 
or  almost  solely  by  the  activity  of 
other  minds.  Magic  begins  only  when 
and  where  things  physical  are  taken 
to  effect  spiritual  results  apart  alto- 
gether from  minds  transmitting  or  re- 
ceiving. It  is  doubtless  the  fear  of 
priestly  power  which  has  determined 
(from,  say,  Wyclif,  until  now)  this 
quite  unphilosophical  "magic"  scare 
among  so  many  Protestants. 

And,  fifthly,  there  is  a  side  of 
Luther,  and  of  not  a  few  among  the 
various  Protestant  bodies,  which  dis- 
tinctly overemphasizes  the  simply 
formal  side  of  the  moral  and  spiri- 
tual life.  Sincerity,  conscientiousness, 
fidelity  to  our  light,  the  not  forcing  of 
others  beyond  what  they  can  see,  and 
the  not  pretending  ourselves  to  see 
more  or  other  than  we  can  succeed  in 
seeing,  are  all,  doubtless,  good  and 
necessary  things.  Yet  not  all  these 
things  put  together  reach  to  the  cen- 
tral religious  work  and  problems.   We 


have  not  only  to  remain  faithful 
toward  our  own  extant  standards, 
but  we  have  to  grow  adequate  con- 
cerning that  abundant,  many-sided, 
rich  life  of  nature,  of  other  minds, 
and  of  other  spirits,  which  lies  all 
around  us  and  invites  us  continually, 
not  only  to  learn  new  facts,  but  to 
learn  new  worlds,  and  new  methods 
for  apprehending,  and  new  systems 
for  ordering  them.  And  both  the 
Stoics  and  Kant  are  here  hopelessly 
insufficient.  We  all  greatly  require 
criticism,  stimulation,  reproof,  of  our 
most  intimate  and  cherished  convic- 
tions; and  it  is  our  reciprocal  duty, 
with  tact  and  restraint,  to  try  to 
serve  our  fellows  similarly.  Hegel, 
perhaps  most  probingly  among  all 
Protestant  philosophers,  has  exposed 
in  general  this  impoverishing  formal- 
ism of  Kant,  "the  philosopher  of 
Protestantism."  But  I  believe  the 
true  scheme,  as  concerns  religion,  to 
have  been  best  developed  by  Cardinal 
Juan  de  Lugo,  the  Spanish  Jesuit, 
who  wrote  in  Rome  under  the  eyes  of 
Pope  Urban  VIII.  at  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  De  Lugo  first 
lays  down  that,  according  to  Catholic 
doctrine,  God  gives  light,  sufficient 
for  its  salvation,  to  every  soul  that 
attains  to  the  use  of  reason  in  this 
life.  He  next  asks.  What  is  the  ordi- 
nary method  by  which  God  offers  and 
renders  possible  this  salvation  f  And 
he  answers  that,  tho  God  doubtless 
can  work  moral  miracles,  these  do  not 
appear  to  be  the  rule,  and  are  not  in 
strictness  necessary.  That  the  human 
soul,  in  all  times  and  places,  has  a 
certain  natural  affinity  for,  and  need 
of,  truth ;  and  again,  that  the  various 
philosophical  schools  and  religious 
bodies  throughout  mankind  all  con- 
tain and  hand  down,  amid  various 
degrees  of  human  error  and  dis- 
tortion, gleams  and  elements  of  divine 
truth.  Now  what  happens  as  a  rule 
is  simply  this:  the  soul  that  in  good 
faith  seeks  God's  truth  and  love  con- 
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centrates  its  attention,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  grace,  upon  those  elements 
of  truth,  be  they  many  or  few,  which 
are  offered  to  it  in  the  sacred  books 
and  religious  schools  and  assemblies 
of  the  church,  sect,  or  philosophy  in 
which  it  has  been  brought  up.  It 
feeds  upon  these  elements,  the  others 
are  simply  passed  by;  and  divine 
grace,  under  cover  of  these  elements, 
feeds  and  saves  this  soul.  Now,  this 
view  admirably  combines  a  sense  of 
man's  profound  need  of  tradition,  in- 
stitution, training,  with  full  justice  to 
the  importance  of  the  dispositions  and 
acts  of  the  individual  soul,  and,  above 
all,  to  the  need  of  special  graces  of- 
fered by  God  to  the  several  souls. 


And  it  in  no  way  levels  down  or 
damps  the  missionary  ardor.  Bud- 
dhism does  not  become  equal  to  Mo- 
hammedanism, nor  Mohammedanism 
to  Judaism,  nor  Platonism  to  Chris- 
tianity, nor  Socinianism,  or  even 
Lutheranism,  to  Catholicism.  It 
merely  claims  that  everywhere  there 
is  some  truth;  that  this  truth  comes 
originally  from  God ;  and  that  this 
truth,  great  or  little,  is  usually  medi- 
ated to  the  soul,  neither  by  a  spiritual 
miracle  nor  by  the  sheer  efforts  of 
individuals,  but  by  traditions,  schools, 
and  churches.  We  thus  attain  an 
outlook,  generous,  rich,  elastic;  yet 
also  graduated,  positive,  and  truly 
Catholic. 


JESUS,  THE  CHRIST,  IN  THE  LIGHT  OF 

PSYCHOLOGY' 

CONSIDERED  FROM  TWO  POINTS  OF  VIEW 

The  authors  of  these  articles  represent  the  theological  and  the  scientific  sides.    Both, 
men  are  well  known  in  their  respective  fields,  and  both  are  members  of  evangelical  churches. 


THE  SCIENTIST 

The  name  of  the  author  of  this 
work,  and  the  title  of  it,  at  once  ar- 
rest the  attention  of  those  who  are 
familiar  with  current  religious  and 
philosophic  thought.  President  Hall 
has  long  been  before  the  public  as  a 
lecturer  and  writer  on  the  psychology 
of  religion.  In  fact,  his  courses  in 
Clark  University  and  the  various 
magazines  of  which  he  is  the  editor 
are  a  part,  and  a  pioneer  and  con- 
stantly influential  part,  of  the  history 
of  this  new  application  of  science. 
No  one  who  sets  himself  to  study  the 
psychology  of  religion  can  omit  the 
consultation  of  The  American  Journal 
of  Psychology,  The  Pedagogical  Semi- 
nary, and  The  American  Journal  of 
Religious  Psychology  for  the  articles 
written  either  by  President  Hall  or 
by  those  who  have  been  his  students 
at  Clark  University  and  have  been 
more  or  less  stimulated  and  directed 


by  his  lectures  at  that  institution. 
While  in  his  voluminous  and  epoch- 
making  work  on  Adolescence,  the 
broad  outlines  of  the  psychology  and 
philosophy  of  religion  are  sketched 
with  a  clearness  that  all  subsequent 
work  in  these  directions  must  take 
into  account.  Nor  is  the  title  of  the 
present  volumes  less  arresting  than 
the  name  of  the  author.  Here,  in  a 
sense,  is  the  culmination  of  a  move- 
ment in  religious  literature  that  all 
close  students  of  current  religion  and 
philosophy  have  noted  for  years. 
Modern  science,  which  has  thus  far 
been  popularly  thought  of  as  con- 
cerned essentially  with  man's  prac- 
tical and  secular  life,  has  begun  a  re- 
orientation of  the  entire  outlook  upon 
human  existence.  This  reorientation 
must  necessarily  include  the  great 
fundamental  religious  problems  which 
have  always  been  at  the  bottom  of  the 
world's     philosophy.      Hence,    there 
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have  begun  to  appear  books  treating 
of  the  idea  of  God,  immortality,  &c., 
from  a  scientific  point  of  view,  written 
by  men  fundamentally  scientific  in 
their  training  and  professions,  and 
falling  quite  outside  of  the  older 
theological  literature.  Such  writers 
as  John  Piske,  the  historian;  Profes- 
sor William  James,  the  psychologist; 
and  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  the  physicist, 
are  typical  of  this  new  movement,  and 
have  long  been  familiar  to  religious 
thinkers.  By  such  writers  the  old, 
basic  conceptions  of  religion  have 
been  thoroughly  overhauled  and  re- 
constructed. Sometimes  they  have 
been  rationally  substantiated,  some- 
times essentially  modified,  and  always 
luminously  restored  to  the  intelligent 
interest  of  minds  no  longer  satisfied 
with  a  religion  of  unquestioning 
dogmatism.  This  is  but  a  natural, 
and  inevitable,  extension  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  human  mind  under  the 
influence  of  modern  science;  and, 
while  more  or  less  unnoticed  by  the 
masses  of  religious  people,  and  re- 
ceived by  many  religious  leaders  with 
grave  questioning,  if  not  antagonism, 
it  is  one  of  the  most  fundamental  and 
significant  of  forces  that  are  shaping 
themselves  in  the  modem  world. 

As  an  expression  of  this  force,  and 
in  line  with  the  development  of  re- 
ligious thought  and  literature  that  has 
been  under  way  for  several  decades, 
President  Hall's  work  on  the  character 
and  life  of  the  founder  of  Christianity 
now  appears.  It  is,  therefore,  a 
natural  product  of  the  times.  It  is 
due.  This  is  a  thing  to  be  considered 
at  the  very  outset  in  any  proper  in- 
terpretation of  the  work.  It  deals 
with  no  evanescent  body  of  facts  and 
principles,  but  with  facts  and  prin- 
ciples that  have  the  sanction  of  mod- 
em inductive  research.  It  is  an 
interpretation  of  such  facts  and  prin- 
ciples in  the  light  of  accepted  stand- 
ards of  interpretation,  and  is  there- 
fore a  part  of  the  revised  judgment 


that  modern  intelligence  is  passing 
upon  religious  experience  in  harmony 
with  the  reorientation  of  man's 
thought  made  necessary  by  modern 
science.  If  those  considerations  are 
duly  emphasized  in  our  appraisal  of 
the  work  before  us,  we  may  avoid 
much  criticism  that  were  properly 
directed  not  so  much  toward  Presi- 
dent Hall  as  toward  the  whole 
scientific  movement  of  which  the  work 
is  an  expression. 

From  the  view-point  of  those  who 
wish  to  conserve  the  essentials  of 
Christian  faith  in  this  movement  of 
scientific  reorientation  and  recon- 
struction. President  Hall's  work  is 
conspicuously  satisfying  among  litera- 
ture of  its  class.  No  one  who  knows 
the  author  personally,  or  has  followed 
anywise  closely  his  addresses  or  pub- 
lished articles  on  the  psychology  of  re- 
ligion, can  have  any  doubt  that  Presi- 
dent Hall  is  a  thoroughly  religious 
man  and  that  he  is  in  sympathy  with 
the  main  principles  and  institutions  of 
Christian  religion.  H<e  has  combined 
in  his  latest  work,  as  he  combines  in 
his  personal  character  and  scholar- 
ship, the  most  thorough  rationalism 
and  the  most  far-visioned  mysticism. 
These  two  qualities,  often  thought  to 
be  antagonistic,  but  nevertheless  al- 
ways combined  in  minds  of  the  first 
order,  are  an  earnest  of  the  construc- 
tive character  of  the  present  work. 
Placing  himself  entirely  outside  of  the 
older  theological  point  of  view  and 
methods  of  Christology,  which  were 
largely  mystical  and  irrational;  and 
also  of  the  historico-critical  point  of 
view  and  methods  of  later  Chris- 
tology, which  are  essentially  non- 
mystical  and  rational — ^he  takes  the 
point  of  view  and  employs  the  meth- 
ods of  psychology  mainly  of  the 
genetic  and  psychoanalytic  types,  and 
freely  essays  the  role  of  rationalist 
and  mystic,  as  is  his  wont.  The  gen- 
eral ideas  and  lines  of  thought  which 
characterize  the  work  are  suggested 
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in    the    following   sentences   of   the 
author : 

"  Profoundly  realizing  his  own  incompetence 
to  do  justice  to  this  tiieme,  he  [the  author] 
regards  himself,  nevertheless,  as  a  pioneer  in 
a  new  domain  in  which  he  is  certain  to  bo 
followed  by  many  others,  and  is  convinced 
that  the  psychological  Jesus  Christ  is  the 
true  and  living  Christ  of  the  present  and  of 
the  future.  He  is  the  spiritual  Christ  of  the 
resurrection  whom  alone  Paul  knew  arid 
proclaimed,  altho  he  is  here  described  in 
modem  terms,  and  it  is  this  that  now  chiefly 
matters  rather  than  what  a  historical  per- 
son was  or  did  in  Palestine  two  thousand 
years  ago.  Now  that  the  old  materialistic 
and  forensic  views  of  the  vicarious  atone- 
ment are  transcended,  even  the  historicity 
of  Jesus  becomes  somewhat  less  vitally  sig- 
niflcant  than  it  was  once  thought  to  be." 

"One  of  the  great  tasks  of  the  psychology 
of  the  future,  in  the  opinion  of  the  present 
writer,  must  be  to  reinterpret  its  Lord  and 
Master  to  the  Christian  world.  Plastic  art 
and  literature  have  always,  especially  in 
recent  years,  attemtpted  to  do  this  in  new 
ways  and  with  new  efficacy.  The  creative 
imagination  has  made  Jesus  the  Christ  live 
again.    The  plea  here  is  that  both  these  de- 

gartments,  which  have  already  done  so  much, 
ave  now  a  new  responsibility  and  new  in- 
centives to  Tein<^amate  the  risen  Lord  in  the 
modem  world.  Some  now  conceive  the 
esthetic  sanction  as  a  higher  criterion  of 
reality  than  either  trath  or  goodness.  The 
history  of  Puritanism,  if  not  of  Protestant- 
ism itself,  shows  that  all  forms  of  Jesus 
cult  languish  without  artistic  inspiration. 
The  Jesus  Christ  ideal  must  be  beautiful  by 
every  token,  and  he  must  be  conceived  as  the 
one  altogether  lovely.  Feeling,  emotion,  sen- 
timent constitute  by  far  the  largest,  deepest, 
and  oldest  parts  of  man's  soul,  and  the  roots 
of  religion  are  always  pectoral  or  thumic. 
It  implies  no  trend  toward  the  Berkeleian 
conception  of  the  material  world  that  its 
esse  is  pereipi  to  say  of  Christ  that  his  esse 
is  sentire.  He  is  at  bottom  what  we  most 
profoundly  fed  him  to  be." 

"I  believe  in  the  historical  Jesus,  but  I 
have  tried  to  show  how  even  the  Church  can 
get  on,  if  it  sbould  ever  have  to  do  so,  with- 
out him,  and  that  this  might  jwssibly  ulti- 
mately make  for  greater  spirituality.  The 
true  Christ  is  present  in  human  hearth  to-day 
and  not  merely  in  the  ancient  and  very  im- 
perfect annals  of  incompetent  records." 

"Skeptics  have  often  urged  that  if  Jesus 
died  knowing  that  he  would  directly  rise 
from  the  grave  and  come  to  glory,  it  in- 
volved little  sacrifice,  but  might  rather  bo 
regarded  only  as  an  act  of  egoistic  selfish- 
ness, since  any  courageous  soul  would  accept 
a  cross  at  the  price  of  a  crown.  The  new 
eschatology  has  opened  the  way  for  further 
compensating  views  here,  and  suggests  that 
his  self-immolation  must  be  vastly  more  com- 
plete than  it  has  ever  yet  been  conceived  to 


fbe  in  order  to  bring  about  all  the  results 
that  followed  by  way  of  reaction  from  his 
death.  Supposing  he  died  feeling  not  only 
that  he  was  f orsiJcen  of  6K>d  but  doomed  to 
go  among  the  damned  forever  as  one  of 
them,  rather  than  in  order  to  conquer  hell 
and  release  saints,  as  the  earliest  records 
represent.  Nothing  less  than  this,  not  even 
annihilation,  which  is  far  less,  would  make 
his  self-sacrifice  absolute.  Otherwise  his 
death  would  have  been  a  rdle  or  spectacle 
rather  than  a  real  experience,  and  its 
atoning  value  would  have  involved*  a  certain 
insincerity  and  deception  of  the  Qod-Father, 
such  as  so  often  appears  in  the  history  of 
sacrifice." 

"The  parables  and  teachings  of  Jesus  in- 
culcate, as  the  world  knows  by  heart,  an 
extreme  subordination  of  the  individual  to 
service.  They  teach  self-effacement  almost 
to  the  point  of  self -evaluation,  and  their  les- 
son is  the  diametrical  opposite  of  the  ego- 
istic ethics  of  the  superman.  Benounce, 
deny,  give,  suffer,  serve,  be  least — ^not  greet- 
est---is  the  call.  The  ethics  of  Jesus  and  his 
kingdom  suggests  the  hive  or  formicary 
which  goes  on  for  ages,  and  to  serve  which 
constitutes  the  entire  life  of  individuals  for 
unnumbered  generations." 

**  Two  millennia  under  the  Prince  of  Peace 
have  not  prevented  this  colossal  and  atro- 
cious war,  and  the  Church  of  Christ  can  not 
now  fail  to  suffer  a  great  increase  of  neglect 
and  reproach  unless  it  can  have  a  radical 
reincarnation.  Would  that  psychology,  by 
rerevealing  Jesus  in  a  new  light,  and  relay- 
ing the  very  foundations  of  belief  in  him, 
might  contribute  to  bring  in  a  real  third  dis- 
pensation, so  long  predicted  yet  so  long  de- 
layed, and  thus  help  to  a  true  epoch  by 
installing  in  the  world  the  type  of  religion 
that  call  do  something  to  make  such  holo- 
causts henceforth  impossible!  Now  Chris- 
tianity simply  stands  by  and  looks  on,  aim- 
less, helpless,  paralyzed,  convicted  of  failure 
to  a  degree  that  all  the  heresies  in  its  his- 
tory could  not  have  causedi  It  mitigates 
suffering  by  beneficent  ministrations,  but 
did  nothing  to  prevent  Christian  nations 
from  flying  at  each  other's  throats,  and  has 
been  impatient  in  all  its  efforts  to  restore 
peace.  Once  it  made  and  unmade  wars.  In 
that  it  has  proved  bankrupt,  an  almost  negli- 
gible factor,  and  we  have  in  it,  as  at  present 
understood,  very  little  guaranty  that  the 
world  may  not  at  any  time  again  relapse  to 
the  barbarism  and  paganism  of  even  worse 
wars.  The  only  possible  religious  safeguard 
against  such  another  catastrophe  is  nothing 
less  than  a  new  Christianity.  We  must  go 
back  to  the  firtrt  principles  and  elementol 
forces  of  human  nature,  realize  in  a  deeper 
sense  that  Bibles  and  religion  arose  out  of 
it,  and  thus  we  must  build  the  latter  up 
again  from  the  very  foundations.  But  these 
foundations  will  and  must  be  the  tme  p^- 
chological  Jesus  Christ,  gross,  material  mis- 
interpretations of  whom  have  made  the 
Church  to-day  a  body  almost  without  a 
soul." 
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These  germinal  thoughts  epitomize 
the  various  chapters  of  the  book, 
whose  obvious  purpose  is  to  divest 
Jesus  and  the  Christian  religion  of 
the  unessentials  of  the  older  theology, 
and  the  newer  historico-critieal  re- 
vision of  the  latter,  and  get  back  to 
the  souls  of  Jesus  and  the  men  through 
whom  his  message  was  given  to  the 
world.  Everywhere  in  this  volumi- 
nous book,  now  compact  and  sen- 
tentious, now  detailed  and  almost  dis- 
cursive, there  is  to  be  found  the  clue 
of  elementary  human  forces  at  work 
in  shaping  lives  and  institutions.  The 
interest  is  not  in  ancient  records  of 
what  men  have  done,  but  in  the  mental 
states  that  prompted  the  doing;  not 
in  narratives  of  events,  descriptions  of 
ceremonies,  formulas  of  belief,  logo- 
machies, and  what  not,  but  in  the  in- 
stincts and  feelings,  the  ideas,  ideals, 
and  motives  that  produced  Christian- 
ity. It  is  to  attempt  for  Christ  and 
the  soul  of  Christianity  what  Lyell 
did  for  the  geology  of  the  earth,  what 
Darwin  did  for  the  evolution  of 
species,  what  Von  Baer  did  for  the 
genesis  of  the  individual  life.  It  is  to 
disclose,  in  some  degree,  the  forces 
and  processes  through  which  Christ 
came  into  the  world  and  through 
which  the  Christian  consciousness  and 
the  Christian  life  become  what  they 
are. 

That  President  Hall  has  not  said 
the  last  word  he  would  be  the  first  to 
acknowledge,  if  such  a  challenge  were 
given.  But  he  has  done  a  greater 
thing  than  that:  he  has  opened  in- 
numerable new  vistas  for  the  contem- 
plation of  the  central  figure  of  Chris- 
tian civilization.  No  writer  on  the 
character  and  life  of  Christ  can 
henceforth  discuss  that  theme  for  an 
intelligent  people  without  reference  to 
what  this  scientific  student  of  religion 
has  done.  With  many  of  his  specific 
conclusions  honest  issue  may  be  taken ; 
but  with  his  general  point  of  view  and 
method,  either  to  ignore  or  condemn 


were  to  ignore  or  condemn  most  that 
is  at  the  very  heart  of  the  modern 
scientific  movement  and  much  of  the 
intellectual  and  spiritual  force  that 
actuates  current  civilization. 


THE  THEOLOGIAN 

One  hundred  years  ago  such  a  book 
as  this  would  have  been  summarily 
condemned  as  not  only  in  the  highest 
degree  daring  and  dangerous,  but 
blasphemous  and  fit  only  for  the 
flames.  To-day  it  is  a  sign  of  the 
times  and  will  be  welcomed  by  every 
open-minded  student. 

Several  conditions  have  paved  the 
way  for  it.  (1)  The  more  recent  de- 
velopments in  psychology  have  uncov- 
ered hitherto  unexplored  regions  of  . 
consciousness,  the  knowledge  of  which 
could  neither  remain  the  exclusive 
possession  of  scientific  laboratories  nor 
be  restricted  in  its  application  to  the 
ordinary  forms  of  will  and  intelli- 
gence. (2)  The  comparison  of  re- 
ligions has  made  us  aware  of  racial 
types  of  custom  and  belief  which  are 
survivals  of  prehistoric  consciousness, 
are  universal,  and  belong  therefore  to 
the  inmost  essence  of  religion.  The 
psychologist  must  inquire  whether 
these  are  central  and  raised  to  their 
highest  power  in  the  consciousness  of 
Jesus.  (3)  The  rapid  increase  of 
books  on  the  psychology  of  religious 
experience — ^a  few  by  specialists,  the 
majority  by  men  without  special 
training  in  psychology,  to  say  nothing 
of  Christian  experience — ^witnesses  to 
an  awakened  and  insatiate  interest  in 
this  aspect  of  religious  life.  It  was 
only  a  question  of  time  when  this  in- 
terest would  pass  from  the  periphery 
to  the  center  and  source  of  Christian 
experience  —  the  personal  conscious- 
ness of  Jesus.  (4)  Already,  indeed 
for  some  time,  attempts  have  been 
made  by  untechnical  writers  to  in- 
terpret the  inner  life  of  Jesus,  under 
such  titles  as  "The  Character  of 
Jesus,^'  "Our  Lord's  Knowledge  as 
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Man,"  "Mens  Christi,"  "Mental  Char- 
acteristics of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,** 
and  "The  Psychology  of  Jesus." 
With  such  a  background  it  was  in- 
evitable that  a  scientific  psychology, 
which  has  been  so  potent  in  unlock- 
ing the  secrets  of  individual  and  social 
consciousness,  both  of  normal  and  ab- 
normal, should  apply  itself  to  an  in- 
terpretation of  the  "  Supreme  Person 
in  time." 

That  these  and  other  conditions  im- 
pelled President  Hall  to  his  great  task 
is  indicated  both  in  his  introduction 
and  in  the  body  of  the  work.  He  has 
brought  to  this  endeavor  not  only 
complete  mastery  of  modern  psycho- 
logical methods  and  results  but  a 
close  acquaintance  with  particular 
findings  in  the  history  of  religions,  to- 
gether with  a  brooding  knowledge  of 
the  New  Testament  story.  He  be- 
lieves that  dogmatic  theology  and  his- 
torical criticism  have  contributed 
about  all  they  have  to  offer  and  that 
now  in  Jesus  Christ  as  reconstituted 
in  the  light  of  psychology  lies  the  im- 
mediate hope  of  the  Christian  Church. 
The  particular  explanation  of  the 
genesis  of  this  work  is  found  in  Dr. 
Hall's  prolonged  study  of  adolescence, 
his  reliance  upon  the  discoveries  of 
Pawlow  and  French,  the  contributions 
of  Bergson  and  Vaihinger,  his  own 
long-habituated  psychological  ap- 
proach to  consciousness,  his  profound 
interest  in  the  Christian  religion,  and 
the  fact  that  for  nearly  twenty  years 
he  has  been  lecturing  on  these  sub- 
jects to  his  classes. 

A  brief  synopsis  of  the  chapters  of 
the  work  indicates  the  scope.  The 
representations  of  Jesus  in  plastic  art 
and  literature  (I  and  II).  The  chief 
negative  views  concerning  Jesus  as 
either  morbid  or  mystical,  with  the 
question  how  far  the  Church  is  de- 
pendent on  the  historical  Jesus  (III). 
The  nativity  interpreted  as  the  re- 
humanizing  and  therefore  restoration 
of  God  from  an  objective  to  a  subjec- 


tive reality  (IV).  The  story  of  Jesus's 
ministry  traced  first  in  his  awakening 
to  righteousness,  and  then  in  his  de- 
veloping conception  of  Messianity, 
Sonship,  and  the  Kingdom  (V  and 
VI).  Jesus's  consciousness  concern- 
ing his  own  death  and  resurrection 
(VII  and  XI).  The  teachings,  para- 
bles, and  miracles  of  Jesus  (VIII-X). 
The  mere  mention  of  these  themes 
conveys  little  impression  of  the  ex- 
traordinarily rich  material  collected 
from  wide  sources,  the  profound  in- 
sight into  the  workings  of  conscious- 
ness and  the  meaning  of  the  gospel 
story,  and  the  germinant  suggestions 
on  every  page  which  impel  to  reflec- 
tion and  further  study. 

If  the  psychology  of  Christian  ex- 
perience has  been  found  of  value  for 
preachers,  a  study  of  the  psychology 
of  Jesus  will  prove  to  be  far  more 
necessary  and  fundamental.  Com- 
pared with  this  treatise  of  Dr.  Hall, 
all  previous  works  in  this  direction, 
however  distinguished  and  helpful, 
are  as  the  morning  stars  to  the  light 
of  the  sun. 

It  is  impossible  in  a  brief  review  to 
do  justice  to  the  outstanding  features 
of  this  powerfully  written  and  sug- 
gestive study.  His  presentation  of 
the  character  of  Jesus  is  exceptionally 
fresh  and  stimulating.  Once  in  so 
often  it  is  necessary  to  break  up  the 
molds  of  conventional  belief  and  re- 
mint  the  reality  with  the  stamp  of  the 
newer  time.  Above  all  else  to-day 
psychology  offers  the  greatest  promise 
in  this  direction.  Thus  is  possible  a 
new  valuation  of  the  nativity  story, 
the  kenosis,  the  incarnation,  and  the 
sonship  of  Christ.  Now  for  the  first 
time  the  relation  of  Christianity  to  the 
religious  development  of  the  world, 
and  of  the  Christian  to  the  race- 
consciousness,  becomes  intelligible. 
"The  psychology  of  Jesus  is  not 
chiefly  concerned  with  questions  of 
historicity.  Its  precise  problem  is 
how  men  came  to  believe  the  things  of 
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Christianity''  (I,  p.  250).  The  psy- 
chological motives  of  Christian  belief 
are  the  same  whether  the  subjects  of 
that  belief  are  literal  facts  or  not;  and 
they  are  the  same  as  those  which  have 
given  rise  to  the  great  religious  af- 
firmations of  the  race.  If  Dr.  Hall 
had  done  nothing  else  than  reveal  the 
underlying  unity  of  essential  Chris- 
tianity with  the  religions  of  the 
ancient  world,  he  would  have  abun- 
dantly justified  his  endeavor. 

He  has,  e.g.,  set  the  nativity  in  the 
light  of  world-wide  and  most  ancient 
religious  beliefs  and  subjected  it  to 
thorough  psychoanalysis.  The  psycho- 
genesis  of  the  story  took  its  rise  with 
the  conception  of  a  transcendental 
world  which  was  everywhere  envisaged 
by  faith. 

The  question  of  miracles  is  also 
tested  by  psychoanalysis.  No  doubt 
Jesus  healed  some  neuro-  and  psycho- 
pathies and  improved  other  cases  by 
suggestion;  the  other  so-called  mira- 
cles are  one  and  all  discredited  as  his- 
torical events.  Dr.  Hall,  however,  in- 
stead of  resting  in  this  purely  nega- 
tive attitude,  appeals  to  geneticism 
both  to  discover  the  motives  by  which 
the  few  actual  cures  were  magnified 
into  the  prodigies  reported  in  the 
gospels,  and  to  ascertain  the  reasons 
why  they  are  so  clung  to,  and  what 
the  value  and  meaning  to  us.  The 
difference  between  the  purely  negative 
conclusion  reached  by  Hume  and  the 
constructive  position  reached  by  this 
work,  in  spite  of  the  same  unequivocal 
rejection  of  miracles  by  both,  lies  in 
Hume's  despair  concerning  religious 
values  and  Dr.  HalPs  faith  in  the 
higher  powers  and  meanings  of  life 
disclosed  in  Jesus  and  set  free  in 
those  who  received  his  exhaustless  im- 
pulse of  life. 

In  the  parables,  where  he  follows 
Juelicher's  classification,  Dr.  Hall  dis- 
covers anthropological  material  of  an 
exceedingly  suggestive  kind.  This  in- 
dicates that  while  Jesus's  adolescent 


imagination  pictured  him  with  the 
position  and  prerogatives  of  a  large 
landholder,  later,  perceiving  that  this 
was  impossible  to  him,  he  came,  on 
the  one  hand,  to  hate  the  rich  who 
were  recreant  to  their  opportunities 
and  tasks,  and,  on  the  other  haad,  to 
think  of  himself  as  head  of  a  lar 
greater  kingdom,  realized  partly  on 
earth  through  his  leadership. 

The  interest  of  most  readers  will 
no  doubt  center  in  Dr.  Hall's  interpre- 
tation of  Jesus's  consciousness  of  his 
death  and  resurrection ;  this  is  utterly 
at  variance  with  the  traditional,  and 
in  great  measure  a  modification  of  tho 
latest,  eschatological  views.  Accord- 
ing to  the  common  doctrine,  the  death 
and  resurrection  of  Christ  were  an 
integral  part  of  the  divine  plan  of  re- 
demption ;  the  Son  of  God  gave  up  hia 
life  on  the  cross  as  a  ransom  for  sin, 
and  after  death  resumed  his  eternal 
glory  with  the  Father.  Some  escha- 
tologists  maintain  that  Jesus  even 
welcomed  death  as  the  indispensable 
condition  of  his  return  to  establish 
the  Messianic  kingdom.  Dr.  Hall, 
however,  holds  that  altho  at  first  Jesus 
expected  while  living  to  be  inaugu- 
rated head  of  the  new  kingdom,  but 
later  supposed  that*  he  must  die  in 
order  to  become  its  long,  finally  he  was 
led  to  adopt  the  pagan  program  of  a 
dying  god  in  place  of  the  hopes  he  had 
earlier  entertained.  This  meant  for 
him  an  absolute  death.  Dr.  Hall  sup- 
poses that  Jesus  ^'died  feeling  not 
only  that  he  was  forsaken  of  God,  but 
doomed  to  go  among  the  damned  for- 
ever as  one  of  them  rather  than  in 
order  to  conquer  hell  and  release 
saints.  .  .  .  All  hope  of  every  ob- 
ject of  desire  must  not  only  be  ex- 
tinguished but  reversed.  He  must  die 
feeling  himself  as  bad  as  he  had 
thought  himself  good.  ...  He  must 
come  to  regard  himself  as  God's  fool ; 
...  no  one  ever  began  to  die  a 
death  so  ghastly  or  awful."  Jesus 
foresaw  that  only  by  his  absolute  self - 
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effacement  could  he  provide  the  in- 
dispensable psychological  condition 
for  reaction  of  the  disciples  from 
utter  despair  to  a  buoyant  and  indis- 
soluble assurance  that  he  who  died 
was  alive  foreverinore — ^the  source  of 
those  new  experiences  through  which 
they  set  out  to  evangelize  the  world. 

The  issue  raised  by  the  book  is  of 
even  greater  significance  than  any 
particular  position  advocated  in  it ;  it 
is  a  question  partly  of  content  and 
partly  of  method.  We  are  invited, 
first,  to  a  redefinition  of  Christianity 
in  the  light  of  its  present  functioning 
in  the  world,  and,  secondly,  to  a 
definition  formulated  less  by  reliance 
upon  the  letter  of  the  New  Testament 
and  the  dogmas  of  the  Church  than  by 
the  actual  functioning  of  the  in- 
dividual and  social  consciousness 
which  derives  its  most  powerful  im- 
pulse from  Jesus  Christ.  True,  the 
perils  of  an  undogmatic  Christianity 
are  great;  subjectivism  crouches  at 
the  door  of  any  one  who  turns  from 
objective  certainty  to  the  inner  sanc- 
tions of  ethical  idealism  and  to  a 
Christ  who  is  less  a  fixt  historical 
standard  than  a  creative  spirit  of 
life. 

Another  aspecl^of  the  issue  just  re- 
ferred to  is  whether  any  region  of  re- 
ligious interest  is  to  be  closed  to 
scientific  investigation  or  whether 
there  are  sections  which,  being  mys- 
terious and  sacrosanct,  would  repel 
exhaustive  scientific  scrutiny  as  prof- 
anation. On  this  point  Dr.  Hall 
utters  a  serious  warning: 

''If  science  and  faith  can  not  be  made 
henceforth  one  and  inseparable,  indispen- 
sable each  to  the  otter;  and,  in  fine,  if  the 
gospels,  epistles,  and  the  Church  can  not 
have  a  new,  vital,  radical  reevolution  and 
reconstruction  in  the  world,  and  that  soon, 
our  faith  must  soon  resign  itself  to  the  dow 
death  tiiat  overwhelmed  the  g^eat  religions 
of  the  past,  and  some  new  one  will  arise 
upon  its  ruins.  Never  in  all  its  varied  his- 
tory has  the  Church  of  Christ  faced  so  g^eat 
a  crisis  as  that  which  confronts  it  to-daj." 

As  a  result  of  the  studies  by  which 


he  has  reached  his  present  position, 
Dr.  Hall  declares  that  while  he  can 
with  fervent  conviction  repeat  nearly 
every  clause  of  the  Apostles'  Creed, 
yet  his  intellectual  interpretation  of 
each  item  of  it  probably  differs  ccbIo 
ioio  from  that  of  the  average  orthodox 
believer.  To  him  its  truth  lies  not  in 
a  literal  sense  but  in  one  which  is  far 
higher  and  only  symbolized  by  the 
literal  sense.  The  change  from  his 
boyhood  belief  in  it  has  been  all  gain 
and  no  loss. 

It  remains  to  offer  two  or  three 
criticisms.  (1)  The  present  reviewer 
has  been  much  annoyed  at  the  exces- 
sive number  of  technical  terms,  and, 
being  too  stuffy  to  look  up  these  in  his 
dictionary,  either  guessed  at  their 
meaning  or  let  them  pass.  Since  Pro- 
fessor William  James,  there  appears 
to  be  no  good  excuse  to  transfer  the 
jargon  of  the  schools  into  a  popular 
book.  Just  complaint  lies  also  against 
the  involved  and  almost  cryptic  sen- 
tence-construction too  often  in  evi- 
dence. (2)  The  publishers  have  issued 
the  work  in  two  sumptuous  volumes,* 
with  heavy  paper,  extra  large  type, 
about  750  pages  in  all,  at  $7.50.  They 
have  thus  placed  it  beyond  the  reach 
of  hundreds  of  possible  readers — 
ministers  of  all  ages — ^who  need  it 
most.  With  a  smaller  but  not  less  at- 
tractive page  and  type,  with  thinner, 
opaque  paper,  it  could  have  been  pub- 
lished at  somewhere  near  half  the 
price  and  so  made  available  for  hun- 
dreds of  readers  who  can  not  now 
enter  the  Promised  Land.  (3)  One  is 
nonplused  that  a  practised  writer 
like  Dr.  Hall  should  have  sent  forth 
a  book  of  this  character  without  an 
index.  No  words  can  too  strongly  con- 
demn this  disregard  of  the  convenience 
of  readers  in  the  continued  use  of  the 
work  for  study  and  reference. 

In  spite  of  these  drawbacks  it 
is  a  great  book,  and  one  wishes  for 
it  a  hearing  commensurate  with  its 
significance. 
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CHRIST'S  CLAIMS  OF  POWER  AND  KNOWLEDGE  * 

CONSroERED  FROM  TWO  POINTS  OF  VIEW 

The  Rev.  James  M.  Whiton,  PhJ>.,  N.  T. 


Chbist's  words  in  the  common  version, 
''All  power  is  given  to  me  in  heaven  and  in 
earth"  (Matt.  28:18),  will,  if  taken  hj 
themselves,  bear  the  meaning  that  he  claims 
unlimited  power,  both  physical  and  spiritual, 
throughout  the  universe.  Believing  this,  the 
Church  sings  to  him  as 

"Creator  of  the  rolling  spheres, 
The  Potentate  of  Time." 

Not  a  word  in  the  New  Testament  jus- 
tifies such  adoration.  It  is  made  possible 
only  by  tearing  the  text  from  the  words  im- 
mediately following:  "Go  ye  therefore  and 
teach  all  nations."  Mark  his  "therefore," 
linking  and  extending  his  claim  of  power 
only  to  the  end  in  view,  the  world's  obedi- 
ence to  "whatsoever  I  have  commanded 
you" — spiritual  power  adequate  for  a  spir- 
itual work.  To  read  any  larger  meaning 
into  the  first  half  of  the  whole  passage  is 
simply  a  wresting  of  Scripture.  However 
piously  done,  it  is  on  a  par  with  trying  to 
tise  part  of  a  railway-ticket  stamped,  "Not 
good  if  detached." 

So  tremendous  was  the  task  put  upon  the 
disciples,  a  handful  of  plain  folk,  to  win  a 
persecuting  world  to  the  gospel  of  the  Cruci- 
fied, that  they  needed  at  the  outset  full  as- 
surance of  their  Master's  power  to  achieve 
through  them  the  seemingly  impossible.  Be- 
fore his  death  he  had  promised  it  in  definite 
terms:  "I  will  give  you  a  mouth  and  wis- 
dom which  all  your  adversaries  shall  not  be 
able  to  withstand  or  to  gainsay"  (Luke 
21:15).  Earlier  he  had  promised  them 
power  "over  all  the  power  of  the  enemy" 
(Luke  10:19).  That  they  were  conscious  of 
receiving  it  Paul's  epistles  often  attest,  e.g., 
2  Cor.  12:9;  Phil.  4:13;  Col.  1:11.  With 
it  Paul  "preached  Jesus  and  the  resurrec- 
tion" (Acts  17:18),  him  who  was  "declared 
to  be  the  Son  of  Cod  with  power  according 
to  the  spirit  of  holiness  by  the  resurrection 
from  the  dead"  (Eom.  1:4).  Spiritual 
power  to  kindle  spiritual  life  and  holy  zeal 
in  a  world  "dead  in  trespasses  and  sins" 
was  what  his  missionaries  believed  the  ut- 


most extent  of  the  promise  with  which  he 
sent  them  forth. 

What  then  is  meant  by  the  "power  in 
heaven"  included  in  that  promise f  Not 
what  an  ignorant  reader  imagines.  The 
heaven  it  speaks  of  was  where  "  Michael  and 
his  angels  fought  against  the  dragon  "  (Bev. 
12:7),  and  from  which  Jesus  "saw  Satan 
fallen  as  lightning  "  (Luke  10: 18).  So  Paul 
writes  of  warfare  with  "spiritual  hosts  of 
wickedness  in  the  heavenly  places"  (Eph. 
6:12  B.  v.).  The  lower  heavens,  the  region 
of  clouds  and  tempest,  are  what  all  these 
passages  refer  to.  Authority  over  all  evil 
spirits  therein  was  given  to  the  seventy 
whom  Jesus  sent  through  Galilee  during  his 
ministry  there  (Luke  10:17-20),  This  is 
what  he  meant  by  "all  power  in  heaven"; 
not  unlimited  power,  but  all  required  to  ad- 
vance his  cause  despite  evil  spirits  in  league 
with  its  visible  foes. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  Jesus  and  his  apos- 
tles view  everything  from  a  spiritual  stand- 
point, we  pass  on  to  what  Paul  says  of 
Christ  as  creative.  Here  we  must  look  be- 
yond the  common  version  to  the  Bevised,  the 
American  standard  edition  of  which  British 
scholars  have  pronounced  preferable  to  the 
British. 

The  proverb,  "Great  doors  turn  on  small 
hinges,"  is  illustrated  in  the  B.  V.'s  signifi- 
cant substitution  of  "through"  for  "by" — 
creation '  *  through  Christ, ' '  not ' '  by  Christ, ' ' 
as  the  A.  V.  reads.  There  is  only  one  Cre- 
ator: "God  created  all  things."  Here  the 
A.  V.  adds  "by  Christ,"  omitted  in  the  B.  V. 
(Eph.  3:9-11).  Paul  thus  interprets  the 
Creator's  design :  "  that  now  ,  ,  .  might  be 
made  known  through  the  Church  the  mani- 
fold wisdom  of  God,  according  to  the  eternal 
purpose  which  he  purposed  in  Christ  Jesus 
our  Lord."  This  statement  is  elsewhere  ex- 
panded thus:  "For,"  i.e.,  in  accord  with 
the  eternal  purpose,  '*in  him  were  all  things 
created  .  •  .  whether  thrones,  or  dominions, 
or  principalities,  or  powers,  all  things  have 
been  created  through  him  and  unto  him,  and 
he  is  before  all  things,  and  in  him  all  things 


^Tbe  author  requests  us  to  state  thai)  these  exesetical  articles  are  written  for  plain  Bible  readers. 
Designedly  avoiding  the  points  of  controversy  raised  by  critical  scholars,  they  aim  to  get  at  the  common- 
sense  meaning  of  the  Kew  Testament  record  before  it  was  obscured  by  the  rise  of  theological  con- 
trorerty  In  the  post-apostolic  age. — Eds. 
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consist/'  %,€,,  cohere,  hold  together  (Col. 
1:16-18),  or  as  phrased  in  Eph.  1:10,  "sum 
up/'  literally,  come  to  a  head.  Mark  that 
all  these  "  things  created — ^thrones,"  ftc,  aro 
things  of  moral  nature,  essentiallj  spiritual 
things. 

Observe,  also,  ih&t  the  italicized  words  "  in  " 
and  "through"  are  not  entirely  synonymous. 
"In  him  resides  the  cause  why  all  things 
were  originally  created"  (Thayer's  N.  T. 
Lexicon).  The  purposed  end  in  view  was  he 
"who  was  foreknown  before  the  foundation 
of  the  world"  (1  Peter  1:20)  "to  be  head 
over  an  things  to  the  Church"  his  body 
(Eph.  1:22).  "Through  him,"  existing  in 
the  eternal  purpose,  and  working  through 
the  processes  of  its  accomplishment  as  an 
architect's  design  for  a  capitol  or  a  cathe- 
dral works  from  foundation  to  dome  or  spire 
throughout  its  erection,  God  is  carrying  on 
his  work  of  spiritual  creation  toward  its 
far-off  divine  event — ^man  in  likeness  to 
God.* 

The  heretical  alternative  to  the  apostolic 
doctrine  of  God  as  sole  creator  retires  him 
to  an  indirect  creatorship,  delegating  his 
creative  and  upholding  power  to  Christ.  Ly- 
man Beecher  asserted  this  in  a  famous  ser- 
mon: "Jesus  Christ  is  the  acting  Deity 
of  the  universe" — sheer  ditheism,  flatulent 
piety,  etill  profaning  the  hymnals  of  "  ortho- 
dox" churches. 

The  apostolic  teaching  may  be  thus  illus- 
trated: Our  Creator's  purpose  in  forming 
the  earth  appears  in  what  its  once  fiery 
globe  has  come  to  be — the  fertile  and  well- 
stocked  abode  of  beings  learning  to  think 
his  thoughts,  to  imitate  his  ways,  and  grad- 
ually developing  more  and  more  of  resem- 
blance to  him.  Man  was  the  end  for  which 
our  planet  was  formed  out  of  star-dust;  in 
man,  and  through  man  existing  in  the  Cre- 
ator's purpose  before  the  earth's  foundation, 
that  purpose  works  on,  and  will  work 
through  countless  generations  until  accom- 
plished in  what  Paul  foresaw  realized  in 
Christ  and  through  Christ  in  a  perfected 
humanity  like  Christ  (Eph.  4:13-15).  Thus 
through  (not  "by")  Christ  God  "made  the 
worlds" — ^not  the  worlds  of  space,  but  the 
worlds  of  time  (Heb.  1:2  B.  T.  margin), 
"the  ages" — ^the  successive  stages,  periods, 
of  his  gradually  growing  spiritual  creation. 


^  See  Dr.  Newman  Smyth's  recent  work,  The 
Meaning  of  Pergonal  Life,  for  the  nnity  of  the 
nataral  and  the  spiritual,  and  Obrist  as  rooted  in 
physical  nature 


For  a  summary  of  the  Pauline  teaching  see 
1  Cor.  8:6. 

There  is  much  profitless  speculation  about 
Christ's  work  in  other  worlds  throughout  the 
universe.  That  our  speck  of  earth  is  not 
the  only  abode  of  beings  endowed  with  the 
same  moral  nature  as  ours  is  equally  certain 
with  the  fact  demonstrated  by  the  spectro- 
scope, that  the  physical  elements  of  our 
planet  are  diffused  throughout  the  universe. 
Can  we  then  reasonably  believe  that  GK)d's 
work  of  spiritual  creation  is  limited  to  our 
tiny  world  f  Beason  should  teach  us  rather 
that  while  the  Christ  named  Jesus  was  work- 
ing here  in  "  those  sinless  years  that  breathed 
beneath  the  Syrian  blue,"  such  work  was 
being  done  in  other  worlds  by  other  Christs 
of  other  names,  each  of  them,  like  those  ho 
dwelt  among,  in  a  body  conformed  to  the 
physical  nature  of  its  habitat. 

Another  saying  of  Christ  requires  briefer 
consideration:  "All  things  are  delivered  to 
me  by  my  Father"  (Matt.  11:27,  repeated 
by  Mark  and  Luke,  and  identical  with 
John's  record  of  similar  sayings).  The 
words  immediately  following  are  as  closely 
connected  with  the  preceding  as  in  the  pas- 
sage on  "all  power"  and  as  plainly  define 
the  extent  of  the  claim:  "And  no  man 
knoweth  the  Son,  but  the  Father;  neither 
knoweth  any  man  the  Father,  save  the  Son, 
and  he  to  whomsoever  the  Son  willeth  to  re- 
veal him"  (B.  v.).  By  disregarding  the 
"and,"  which  closely  relates  these  words  to 
the  preceding,  a  strangely  unwarrantable 
meaning  has  been  read  into  them.  Taking 
the  entire  passage  in  its  unity,  its  common- 
sense  meaning  is  that  Jesus  as  the  Son  of 
God  knows  him  more  fully  than  any  other 
person.  This  is,  indeed,  precisely  what  the 
Greek  word  for  it  literally  means — ^'^  fully 
knoweth.  * ' 

Is  it  not  a  commonplace  truth  that  a  good 
son  and  a  good  father  know  each  other 
more  fully  than  anybody  else  knows!  But 
Jesus  himself  said  that  his  Father  knew 
more  than  he  knew  (Matt.  24:36).  He  said 
that  he  did  whatsoever  he  saw  his  Father 
doing  (John  5:19);  never,  that  he  knew 
whatsoever  his  Father  knew.  Is  it  not  then 
extravagantly  illegitimate  to  make  this  pas- 
sage teach  that  "in  his  knowledge  of  the 
Father  and  in  the  mystery  of  his  own  person 
Jesus  places  himself  on  an  equality  with 
God  "f    Paul  taught  not  so,  but  that  Christ 
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JeBQB  wliile  preexistiiig  in  a'  divine  form 
"counted  not  equality  with  God  a  thing- 
to-be-grasped''  (B.  y.  American  edition, 
Phil.  2:6).  Harpagmon,  the  Greek  for  the 
words  hyphenated;  is  cognate  with  the 
anglicized  Greek  word  harpy,  of  odious 
meaning.  In  full  accord  with  Paul's  teach- 
ing is  the  argum^t  of  the  epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  (5:1-10).  Jesus  himself  refuted 
the  assertion  of  the  Jews  that  he  made  him- 
self God  (John  10:33-^6).  For  the  doc- 
trine that  he  "places  himself  on  an  equality 
with  God"  there  is  no  better  authority  than 
tiiat  of  the  sixth-century  Athanasian  creed. 
This  has  simply  been  read  into  the  saying 
here  reviewed. 

That  Jesus  imprest  his  disciples  as 
transcending  human  limits  is  undeniable. 
Professor  Wemle,  of  Basel,  a  critic  utterly 
free  from  all  leaning  to  orthodoxy,  calls  it 
"the  mystery  of  Christianity"  that  the 
synoptic  gospels  by  themselves  exhibit  in 
Jesus  "a  self -consciousness  that  is  more 
than  mere  human."*  He  still  transcends 
the  spiritual  height  of  our  time  as  of  his 
time.  His  God-consciousness  was  and  is 
unique.  Yet  it  was  that  of  a  perfectly 
human  mind  well  poised  and  sane.  Super- 
human relatively  as  it  was,  and  is  to  the 
present  reach  of  humanity,  is  it  an  abso- 
lutely impossible  human  attainment  f  Paul, 
already  quoted  (Eph.  4:13-15),  evidently 
anticipated  it.  Our  conviction  that  God 
indwelling  in  humanity  is  carrying  forward 
a  work  of  spiritual  creation  that  has  not 
far  advanced  even  in  Christendom  points 
hopefully  that  way.  The  teaching  of  mod- 
em science,  that  the  few  hundred  thousand 
years  of  man's  past  existence  are  but  the 
introduction  of  innumerable  centuries, 
strongly  confirms  the  conviction  that  his 
now  actual  is  no  measure  of  his  potential  in 
the  ages  to  come.    As  Tennyson  said: 

"If  twenty  million  summers  are  stored  in 
the  sunlight  still. 
We  are  far  from  the  noon  of  man;  there 
is  room  for  the  race  to  grow." 

The  late  Professor  Shaler,  of  Harvard, 
said  that,  so  far  as  geology  can  forecast,  the 
earth  will  continue  habitable  for  a  hundred 
million  years.  ''It  doth  not  yet  appear 
what  we  shall  be." 


«In  1  Tim.  6  :  10  the  B.  V.  corrects  the  A.  V. 
"the  root*'  to  "a  root."  In  consistency  it  should 
hare  done  so  here,  as  the  Greek  omits  the  definite 
article  and  reads  "a  form  of  God." 

•Th$  B$ffinning9  of  ChrUHanUy,  Vol.  I.  p.  89. 


n. 

Professor  A.   T.  Bobebtson,  DJ>.,  LLJ)., 

Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary, 

Louisville,  Ky. 

Thxrb  is  no  room  for  doubt  about  the 
claim  of  Jesus  to  deity,  as  presented  in  the 
gospel  of  John.  The  Jewish  leaders  openly 
attacked  him  on  tiiat  ground,  "because  he 
not  only  broke  the  Sabbath,  but  also  called 
God  his  own  Father,  making  himself  equal 
with  God"  (John  5:18).  In  the  apologetic 
address  which  follows  Jesus  defends  his  right 
to  that  claim.  Indeed,  it  is  precisely  the 
open  advocacy  of  the  deity  of  Jesus  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel  tiiat  makes  the  book  unaccept- 
able in  many  quarters  to-day,  tho  some  Trini- 
tarian scholars  deny  the  Johannean  author- 
ship and  some  Unitarian  scholars  defend  it. 
But  at  any  rate  it  is  urged  tiiat  the  synoptic 
picture  of  Christ  is  wholly  different.  Here, 
it  is  said,  we  have  the  human  Jesus,  not  the 
heavenly  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel  and  of  PauL 

Unfortunately  for  that  theory  the  facts 
do  not  support  the  contention.  This  "  aerolite 
from  the  Johannean  heaven"  (Hase)  does 
not  stand  alone.  This  passage  in  Matt. 
11:25-29  may  be  compared  with  Luke 
10:21-24.  If  not  from  the  same  source,  then 
a  widely  scattered  and  early  tradition  sup- 
ports it  (Allen).  Besides,  the  same  type  of 
teaching  appears  in  Matt.  28:18-20.  Har- 
nack  admits  the  genuineness  of  the  passage 
in  Matt.  11:25-29,  tho  he  has  attempted  a 
reconstruction  of  the  text  on  purely  specula- 
tive grounds.  It  will  not  do  to  interpret  the 
words  of  Jesus  here  as  a  mere  claim  to  special 
knowledge  of  God  such  as  every  prophet  or 
mystic  professes  to  possess.  The  words  "  the 
Father"  and  "the  Son"  forbid  that  inter- 
pretation. The  synoptic  gospels  have  this 
Johannean  phrase  elsewhere,  as  in  Mark 
13:32;  Matt.  24:36.  We  are  in  the  same 
atmosphere  of  sedusive  fellowship  between 
the  Father  and  the  Son  that  is  so  common  in 
the  Fourth  Gospel,  as  in  5:19-29  and  chaps. 
14-17.  The  point  is  whether  in  Matt.  11:27 
Jesus  claims  only  fuller  knowledge  of  God 
such  as  any  man  may  obtain,  or  fulness  of 
knowledge  of  the  Father  possible  only  to  the 
Son  because  of  his  unique  relation  with  the 
Father  as  the  Son.  The  latter  is  undoubtecUy 
the  case,  and  is  a  claim  to  deity  or  equality 
with  God  in  the  Johaunean  sense.    There  is 
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no  reason  to  press  the  words  "all  authority" 
in  Matt.  28 :  18,  <but  it  obviously  means  more 
than  ''these  things"  in  Matt.  11:25,  which 
were  concealed  from  the  wise  and  prudent 
and  revealed  unto  babes.  Knowledge  of  God  is 
not  a  matter  of  the  intellect,  but  of  the  heart. 
Even  the  simple  can  know  more  of  God  than 
some  of  the  wilful  intellectuals  who  close 
their  hearts  to  him.  But  Jesus  possesses 
full  knowledge  of  the  Father.  Each  knows 
the  other  because  of  identity  of  nature  and 
life  as  others  can  not  know  God.  The  son 
alone  knows  the  Father  as  the  Father  knows 
the  Son.  To  be  sure,  Jesus  is  not  here  claim- 
ing for  himself  omniscience  about  everything. 
He  admits  lack  of  knowledge  about  the  time 
of  his  second  coming  (Mark  13:32;  Matt. 
24:36).  He  had  undoubted  limitations  to 
his  knowledge  during  the  incarnation  (cf. 
the  emptying  of  glory  in  Phil.  2:7),  tho  we 
are  by  no  means  able  to  set  bounds  to  the 
knowledge  of  Jesus  in  his  humanity.  He  ex- 
hibited surprize  and  disappointment  along 
with  undoubted  superhuman  knowledge.  The 
mystery  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ  is  part  of 
the  mystery  of  his  nature  as  the  Son  of  God 
and  the  Son  of  Man.  "  Jesus  is  the  authorized 
instructor  in  the  knowledge  of  God*'  (Broad- 
us).  Here  he  claims  to  speak  as  Master,  not 
because  of  superior  intellectual  powers,  or 
because  of  scholarly  research,  or  because  of 
peculiar  piety.  He  alone  is  competent  to  reveal 
God  because  of  his  peculiar  relation  to  the 
Father.  The  Son  is  able  to  speak  out  of  his 
own  experience  with  the  Father.  To  be  sure, 
in  one  sense  the  Son  is  not  equal  to  the 
Father,  as  Jesus  himself  says  in  John  14:28, 
**  for  the  Father  is  greater  than  I."  So  every 
true  son  feels  about  his  father.  But  the  Son 
stands  on  a  plane  of  equality  with  the  Father 
in  relation  to  all  others.  Moses  was  faithful 
as  a  servant  in  the  house  of  God,  "but  Christ 
as  a  son  over  his  house"  (Heb.  3:5).  In 
Matt.  11:27  Jesus  is  speaking  as  the  Son 
who  alone  has  the  right  to  speak  of  his 
Father  to  ithose  who  wish  to  learn  about  him. 
Indeed,  the  Son  claims  the  i>ower  of  choice 
in  revealing  the  Father,  "  to  whomsoever  the 
Son  willeth  to  reveal  him."  The  upshot  of 
it  all  is  that  Jesus  in  Matt.  11 :  25-29  is  in  a 
rhapsody  of  intimate  fellowship  with  the 
Father.  We  can  thus  form  some  idee  of 
what  prayer  was  to  Jesus  when  he  communed 
with  the  Father.  He  is  "in  the  bosom  of  the 
Father"  (John  1:18),  "God  only  be- 
gotten" (true  text),  and  so  "hath  declared" 


(i^y^iraroi  cf.  our  "exegesis,"  "interpre- 
tation," "revelation")  God, 

We  need  not  make  too  much  of  the  Greek 
tenses  here.  The  aorist  (izapeoo&rj)  may 
refer  to  a  definite  experience  in  the  human 
life  of  Jesus.  But  it  can  very  well  be  the 
timeless  or  gnomic  aorist  (cf .  my  Grammar 
of  the  Greek  New  Testament  in  the  Light  of 
Historical  Besearch,  pp.  836  f.),  expressing 
the  state  of  Christ's  consciousness  in  his  re- 
lation witli  the  Father.  Certainly  this  saying 
of  Christ  "bears  the  stamp  of  superhuman 
consciousness"  (Meyer).  Jesus  is  fully  con- 
scious that  he  is  entrusted  with  the  task  of 
teaching  men  the  knowledge  of  God  by  reason 
of  his  peculiar  relation  with  the  Father  as 
the  Son.  It  is  the  same  idea  that  we  meet 
in  John  14:9,  when  Jesus  said  to  Philip, 
"Have  I  been  so  long  with  you,  and  dost 
thou  not  know  me,  Philip  f  He  that  hath 
seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father:  how  sayest 
thou,  show  me  the  Father!"  The  unique 
knowledge  about  God  that  Jesus  possesses  is 
due  to  the  filial  relation,  not  to  mere  bestowal 
or  revelation  as  to  prophets  and  sages.  It 
is  in  this  sense  that  Jesus  claims  equality 
with  God,  the  equality  of  the  Son's  fellow- 
ship with  the  Father. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  Matt.  28:18^  where 
Jesus  asserts  the  possession  of  all  power: 
"All  authority  hath  been  given  me  in  heaven 
and  on  earth."  No  mere  man  in  his  senses 
could  make  this  astounding  claim.  In  Matt. 
11 :27  Jesus  is  quoted  as  saying:  "All  things 
have  been  delivered  {-jtap^ddOyi)  imto  me  of 
my  Father."  Here  the  verb  is  likewise  in  the 
aorist  tense  {Idodrj)^  which  also  may  be  the 
timeless  aorist,  or  refer  to  a  definite  expe- 
rience in  past  time.  If  the  latter,  one  may 
think  of  the  councils  of  eternity  or  of  some 
event  in  time  like  the  incarnation  or  the  re- 
generation of  Jesus.  Balman  holds  that 
Judaism  has  never  known  anything  of 
preexistence  of  ihe  Messiah  antecedent  to  his 
birth  as  a  human  being,  but  Alien  (Matthew, 
pp.  122  f.)  shows  that  in  the  Jewish  apoc- 
alypses such  preexistence  is  recognized.  This 
point  is  not  materiaL  What  is  pertinent 
is  that  "Jesus  claims  universal  author- 
ity" (Broadus),  "limitless"  (McNeile), 
"free  from  all  limitation*'  (Meyer).  The 
word  here  is  not  power  {dbvaixt<s)9  ^^^ 
authority  {i^ooffla)*  It  is  auiiiority  by 
right  of  position  as  God's  Son.  It  is  con- 
ferred on  Christ  by  the  Father  whose  right 
it  is  to  bestow  it  (Eev.  2:27).     This  word 
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(iSooirta)  is  very  common  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, and  is  used  in  various  ways.  It  is 
used  of  universal  authority  or  right  also  in 
Jude  25;  Eev.  12:10. 

We  are  debarred  frompladnglimitations  on 
the  authority  of  CSirist  in  this  passage  'by  the 
use  of  "all"  and,  in  particular,  by  the  words 
"in  heaven  and  on  earth."  Jesus  exercises 
this  authority  in  perfect  harmony  with  the 
Father,  but  it  is  the  sway  of  God,  not  of 
iran.  "  Human  thought  loses  itself  in  the  at- 
tempt to  understand  what  must  be  compre- 
hended in  such  authority  as  this.  Nothing 
less  than  the  divine  government  of  the  whole 
universe,  and  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  has 
been  given  to  the  risen  Lord"  (Plummer). 
Wo  are  familiar  with  this  teaching  about  the 
cosmic  Christ  in  the  writings  of  John  and 
Paul.  The  point  to  note  is  that  the  synoptic 
gospels  present  the  same  essential  picture  of 
Jesus.  Certainly  the  authority  claimed  by 
Jesus  includes  all  that  is  needed  for  his 
spiritual  activities  in  the  work  of  redemp- 
tion, but  Jesus  is  presented  as  the  Creator 
in  John  1:3 f.,  and  in  Phil.  2:8-10;  Col. 
1 :  16  f . ;  Heb.  1:2.  It  is  a  work  of  superero- 
gation to  try  to  empty  the  language  in  Matt. 
11:27  and  28:18  of  the  natural  fulness  of 
content  called  for  hj  the  very  context.  The 
cry  used  to  fli>e  "Back  to  Christ,"  with  the 
idea  of  getting  rid  of  Paul  and  John.  But 
criticism  finde  the  cosmic  Christ  in  the  synop- 
tic gospels,  even  in  Mark  and  in  Q.  It  is  not, 
then,  mere  man  who  is  charged  with  a  great 
mission  who  speaks  in  Matt.  28:18-20,  but 
the  Son  of  God,  victor  over  death  and  sin. 

The  command  of  Jesus  for  world-evange- 
lization is  the  fulfilment  of  the  vision  in 
Daniel  7:14.  It  is  in  the  fulness  of  divine 
authority  that  Jesus  here  lays  upon  the  g^oup 
of  early  disciples  assembled  on  the  mountain 
in  Galilee  the  tadk  of  world-conquest.  "He 
must  have  supreme  and  divine  dominion  who 
commands  eternal  life  to  be  promised  in  his 
name,  the  whole  world  to  be  reduced  under 
his  sway,  and  a  doctrine  to  be  promulgated 
which  is  to  subdue  every  high  thing  and 
bring  low  the  human  race"  (Calvin).  This 
mystic  conception  of  world-sway  is  rendered 
all  the  more  wonderful  when  we  contemplate 
the  situation  of  the  risen  Christ.    From  the 


human  standpoint  he  was  without  resources. 
He  had,  it  is  true,  a  band  of  believers,  but  he 
was  discredited  by  the  Jewish  leaders,  and 
had  been  crucified  as  an  impostor.  He  had 
no  human  government,  no  army,  no  money, 
no  schools  of  learning — ^nothing  with  which 
to  carry  on  a  world-wide  propaganda.  Hie 
claim  of  Christ  is  humanly  preposterous,  as 
the  task  laid  upon  his  f  oUowers  seems  im- 
possible of  achievement.  The  audacity  of  it 
all  is  magnificent,  but  the  calm  unconscious- 
ness of  audiacity  is  manifest.  Christ  never 
appears  more  at  ease,  more  natural,  than  on 
this  sublime  occasion  when  he  is  laying  down 
his  program  for  world-conquest.  He  speaka 
as  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of  God,  who  is  fully 
equal  to  the  task  in  which  he  is  engaged,  and 
which  he  lays  upon  the  disciples.  He  has  at 
his  command  "all  authority"  in  heaven  and 
upon  earth.  Even  the  disciples  are  not  to  be 
discouraged  or  faint-hearted.  They  are  to 
have  courage  because  Christ  is  Master  of 
the  universe.  In  the  execution  of  the  media- 
torial work  Jesus  has  full  functions  (1  Oof* 
15:24-28),  and  he  will  exercise  them  till  this 
work  is  completed.  But  when  that  task  is 
accomplished  he  will  still  be  the  son  of  God, 
the  Creator  and  Sustainer  of  the  universe 
(Col.  l:16f.).  The  resurrection  of  Jesus 
from  the  dead  after  his  repeated  prediction 
that  he  would  rise  on  the  third  day  gave 
force  to  his  claim  to  divine  prerogative  and 
power  as  the  Son  of  God.  It  is  a  most 
solemn  occasion,  and  Jesus  ^'announced  in 
the  simplest  and  least  ostentatious  way  the 
most  original,  the  broadest,  the  sublimest 
enterprise  that  ever  human  beings  have  been 
called  upon  to  accomplish"  (Hanna).  One 
must  recall  the  words  of  the  Father  to  the 
Son  on  coming  out  of  the  water  of  baptism : 
"This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am 
weU  pleased"  (Matt.  3:17,  cf.  Mark  1:11; 
Luke  3:22).  Jesus  has  no  doubt  about  that. 
He  has  finished  the  task  given  him  to  do  on 
earth.  Now,  before  he  ascends  to  his  place 
by  the  Father's  side  in  glory  he  lifts  the 
curtain  of  the  future  for  the  mightiest  con- 
flict of  the  ages.  It  would  'be  hopeless  but 
for  the  "all  authority"  of  Christ  and  for 
the  promise  of  his  daily  presence  through  the 
ages. 
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STUDIES  IN  CHURCH  EFFICIENCY 

l!i»  Bev.  Henry  Kalloch  Bowe,  PIlD^  Newton  Theological  Institution, 
Newton  Centre/  Mass. 


Becently  a  study  was  made  of  a  dozen 
representative  ehurches  of  the  prosperous 
class  with  the  purpose  of  finding  out  whether 
they  were  organized  on  a  basis  of  efi&ciencj 
such  as  would  'be  approved  by  an  up-to-date 
businesB  man.  It  seems  dear  that  the 
churches  of  to-daj  mufft  thus  organize  them- 
selves if  they  are  to  be  supported  adequately. 
Men  wftio  study  to  secure  scientific  manage- 
ment in  their  own  business  departments  will 
be  increasingly  reluctant  to  contribute  gen- 
erously to  poorly  managed  churches.  Most 
ministers  have  to  learn  ecclesiastical  ef- 
ficiency from  experiment  and  the  experience 
of  others.  Perhaps  the  following  investi- 
gation will  be  suggestive  to  those  who  are 
considering  ways  and  means. 

Data  are  reliable  because  they  have  been 
supplied  by  local  pastors  by  means  of  a 
^estionnaire,  followed  up  by  personal  con- 
ference. The  dt)zen  churches  were  not  se- 
lected arbitrarily,  but  as  fairly  representa- 
tive of  progressive  churches  with  a  member- 
ship of  four  or  five  hundred  persons.  The 
results  register  the  amount  of  progress  that 
is  (being  made  in  the  department  of  local 
church  organization.  The  principal  quee^ 
tionfl  with  the  re8i:dts  of  the  study  foUow: 

1.  Is  the  local  church  organised  in  depart- 
ments of  activity,  and  is  there  an  advisory 
aynncU  o¥  cabinet  that  directs  church  worlc? 

Nothing  indicates  administrative  efi&cdency 
so  weH  as  a  planning  board.  As  tiie  Presi- 
dent or  a  governor  of  a  State  needs  his  cabi- 
net or  council,  so  a  pastor  needs  to  gather 
about  himsdf  either  experts  or  administra- 
tive heads  of  departments  for  the  coordina- 
tion of  church  enterprise  and  efi&cient  work- 
manship. Investigation  ^owed  that  four  of 
the  twelve  churches  have  organized  depart- 
ments, with  their  heads  assembled  in  an  ad- 
visory council,  in  one  case  called  a  cabinet. 
In  one  ease  the  council  ds  called  an  executive 
committee  and  is  composed  of  the  chairmen 
of  twelve  committees  in  that  church.  It 
meets  monthly  for  general  supervision  of 
church  interests,  such  as  is  exercised  by  the 
board  of  directors  of  a  business  corporation. 
Most  of  the  remaining  eight  diurches  have  a 
standing  committee,  an  advisory  committee, 
or  an  executive  committee  made  up  of  the 
deacons,  the  Sunday-school   superintendent. 


and   several   ^ected   members,  but   usuaUy 
they  are  not  heads  of  departments. 

2.  Ras  the  church  a  definite  program  of 
worJcf 

Most  of  the  inquiries  brou^t  an  affirma- 
tive answer  to  this  question  without  specifi- 
cation that  it  meant  anytiiing  more  than  a 
general  'understanding  of  what  the  church 
was  trying  to  do  all  the  time.  One  church 
draws  up  a  definite  plan  which  is  indorsed 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  church.  This 
church  puts  stress  on  a  particular  phase  of 
its  work  for  fhiee  months  at  a  time. 

3.  What  are  the  various  organieatUms  in 
the  church  f    Underline  the  most  efficient. 

It  would  be  expected  that  Sunday-schools, 
Christian  Endeavor  societies,  women's  mis- 
sionary societies,  and  aid  societies  would  be 
most  often  mentioned,  but  men's  brother- 
hoods, Boy  Scouts,  Knights  of  King  Arthur, 
and  a  variety  of  girls'  organizations  were 
more  in  evidence.  Sunday-schools  shared  with 
aid  societies  in  efficiency;  in  special  cases 
mention  was  made  of  the  men's  class,  the 
mothers*  club,  the  nursery,  the  dispensary, 
the  praying  band,  or  the  missionary  societies. 

4.  Are  these  organisations  cooperative  or 
coordinated  in  any  definite  way? 

A  serious  weakness  in  a  great  many 
churches  is  the  independence  of  the  various 
auxiliaries.  Studies  are  liable  to  overlap  in 
Sunday-school,  young  people's  society,  and 
women's  organizations.  Different  groups  are 
at  work  on  the  same  problem,  perhaps  aiding 
the  same  poor  family.  There  is  always  dan- 
ger of  duplication  of  effort  and  of  working 
at  cross-purposes.  Hence  the  value  of  a 
planning  board,  or  of  joint  sessions  of  com- 
mittees or  departments  for  mutual  adjust- 
ment. In  spite  of  these  conditions  less  than 
half  of  the  whole  number  of  churches  re- 
ported any  real  cooperation.  Two  answers 
were  frankly  affirmative  wiiiiout  explana- 
tion, two  as  frankly  negative.  One  said  "As 
far  as  possible  " ;  another  "  Only  through  the 
pastor";  one  "Somewhat  so,"  indicating  a 
dissatisfied  state  of  mind  on  the  part  of  the 
reporter.  One  mentioned  a  monthly  meeting 
to  compare  notes;  one  an  occasional  meeting 
to  plan  so  as  to  avoid  conflicts  of  dates; 
two  reported  coordination  in  part  through  an 
advisory  committee. 
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5.  Does  the  ehvreh  have  the  direction  of 
the  Sundcyy-edhool  and  the  young  people's 
society  f 

In  the  best-organized  one  of  the  twelve, 
full  control  is  in  the  hands  of  the  chureh. 
In  two  cases  the  church  elects  Sunday-school 
officers,  but  not  those  of  the  young  people's 
society.  In  three  instances  it  elects  the  first 
and  approves  tiie  election  of  the  Christian 
Endeavor  president. 

6.  Do  the  variotu  organieations  report 
regularly  to  the  church  f 

Virtually  all  the  churches  recognize  tiie 
great  desirability  of  such  reports,  but  the 
time  of  reporting  varies.-  In  four  cases  the 
reports  are  made  annuaUy,  two  are  semi- 
annually, two  quarterly,  and  only  one 
monthly. 

7.  Does,  the  church  carry  out  speddl  cam- 
paigns for  evangelistic  endsf 

Seven  reply.  Yes.  Four  report  aeries  of 
meetings  once  or  twice  a  year. 

8.  What  per  cent,  of  the  church  is  in  the 
Sunday -school  f 

The  replies  vary  in  claiming  a  membership 
all  the  way  from  thirty  to  seventy-five  per 
cent.  The  figures  in  the  best  churches  testify 
eloquently  to  the  growth  of  adult  classes  in 
recent  years. 

9.  Are  the  children  held  "beyond  the  age 
of  adolescence  f    If  so,  howf 

It  is  the  almost  universal  testimony  that' 
organized  classes  are  holding  l^e  young 
people  much  better  than  was  formerly  the 
case,  and  it  is  unquestionably  true  that  such 
classes  have  been  notably  effective  in  the 
ease  of  men.  It  seems  likely  that  the  or- 
ganized class  will  come  to  be  the  universal 
practise  in  the  advanced  grades  of  the  Sun- 
day-«diool. 

10.  Do  any  of  the  dasses  attempt  outside 
worlct 

Two-thirds  of  the  ehurchee  report  some 
form  of  effort.  Among  the  varied  service 
may  be  mentioned  relief -work,  which  seems 
to  be  not  unusual,  assisting  in  open-air 
services,  serving  in  mission  Sunday-schools 
and  on  deputations  for  rescue  mission 
work. 

11.  Ja  there  any  attempt  at  teacher- 
training? 

All  the  churches  have  made  such  attempts, 
but  in  several  the  training  has  been  inter- 
mittent. Not  more  than  two  reported  a 
weekly  normal  class,  and  but  one  a  workers' 
library.  One  school  reports  a  monthly  meeting 


of  teachers  and  records  the  attendance  of  a 
good  number  of  its  teadiers  at  the  summer 
conference  at  Northfield. 

12.  What  are  the  activities  of  the  young 
people's^  society  f 

The  young  people  seem  to  devote  their  or- 
ganization almost  entirely  to  devotional  and 
missionary  meetings  and  to  an  occasional  so- 
cial. Active  service  has  too  small  a  place, 
but  in  three  instances  the  practise  is  noted 
of  visiting  the  hospitals  to  sing,  and  three 
engage  in  poor-relief.  The  members  of  one 
society  give  personal  service  at  a  neighbor- 
hood social  center.  Very  few  organizations 
carry  on  study-courses,  and  these  are  almost 
exclusively  missionary.  One  reports  Qhris- 
tion  Endeavor  efficiency  courses,  and  one 
temperance  mission  and  the  CSiristian  life. 

13.  *  Is  the  prayer-meeting  well  sustained  f 
Five  churches  claim  to  have  good'  meetings, 

two  of  them  gadning,  one  "  enthusiastic,"  and 
one  crowded  into  the  auditorium  for  lack  of 
room.  Five  appear  to  be  in  fair  condition. 
Iti  no  cases  do  the  meetings  seem  to  be  losing 
ground.  If  the  prayer-meeting  is  the  ther- 
mometer of  the  church,  most  of  the  churches 
seem  to  be  warm-blooded  spiritually. 

14.  Has  the  church  made  a  parish  mrveyt 
Nine  of  the  churches  investigated  volun- 
teered an  affirmative  answer  without  specie- 
cations;  one  stated  that  it  was  a  prcustise 
once  in  five  years.  Two  have  cooperated  in 
parish  surveys  with  otiier  churches.  It  is 
well  understood  in  these  days  that  church 
efficiency  depends  on  knowing  the  commu- 
nity, and  the  various  printed  helps  make  fre- 
quent surveys  comparatively  easy;  yet 
thorough,  useful  surveys  are  comparatively 
rare. 

15.  Is  the  church  organised  in  any  way 
for  social  service  besides  clubs  in  the  church f 

The  churches  appear  to  be  slow  in  ac- 
cepting their  responsibilities  for  social  ser- 
vice, yet  there  is  a  real  gain  over  five  years 
ago.  More  than  half  of  those  reporting  con- 
fess that  they  are  not  thus  organized,  but 
three  are  cooperating  with  a  local  federation 
or  other  agency  for  community  service,  and 
one  of  the  twelve  churches  has  a  social-ser- 
vice committee.  It  is  evident  that  churches 
are  still  in  need  of  instruction  in  methods  of 
organization  for  community  service. 

16.  Explain  what  the  church  is  doing  in 
such  special  lines  as  relief,  industrialism,  im- 
migrants, temperance  and  purity,  sociability 
and  recreation. 
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The  variety  of  effort  reported  is  mueli 
more  encouraging  than  the  method  of  or- 
ganization. There  is  dear  evidenee  that 
church  people  are  interested  in  the  needs  of 
the  people  outside  the  church  and  are  trying 
to  find  ways  to  help  them.  Most  of  the 
churches  find  it  possible  to  provide  relief  for 
the  unfortunate  in  a  variety  of  ways,  four 
report  industrial  aid,  especially  through  the 
personal  helff  of  the  pastor  or  through  an 
employment  bureau  connected  with  the 
church.  Several  have  rendered  hospital  ser- 
vice, and  in  one  church  it  is  the  practise  for 
certain  of  its  members  to  make  occasional 
visits  to  the  city  poor-home.  In  another 
church  special  provision  is  made  for  summer 
outings  for  poor  children  and  their  mothers. 

These  measures  of  relief  are  supplemented 
by  constructive  undertakings.  Education  in 
temperance  and  purity  seems  to  be  popular, 


and  good  government  is  regarded  as  a  legiti- 
mate interest  for  a  modem  church.  A  cer- 
tain church  supplies  at  cost  good  lectures  on 
general  subjects;  two  others  maintain  Italian 
missions,  at  one  of  which  educational  and 
social  feattires  have  been  introduced;  one 
church  aids  Armenian  immigrants.  One 
church  reports  a  gymnasium,  and  four  others 
have  found  practicable  means  for  sociability 
and  recreation  in  the  organization  of  boys' 
and  girls'  clubs,  in  bowling,  and  in  baseball. 
Such  records  as  these,  when  compared 
with  the  activities  of  twenty-five  years  ago, 
show  how  far  the  churches  have  advanced  in 
the  direction  of  efficiency;  and  they  reflect 
the  trend  of  present  opinion  and  effort.  It  is 
by  such  studies  that  the  individual  church 
and  pastor  can  test  their  efficiency  and  make 
their  plans  to  carry  on  the  work  in  the  days 
to '  come. 


PROGRESS  OF  THE  WAR  IN  EUROPE* 


July  7. — German  aeroplanes  raid  London,  killing 
tnirty-Beven  and  injuring  one  hundred  and 
thirty-nine.  Russians  in  offensive  in  the  Pinsk 
marshes  capture  over  one  thousand  prisoners. 

9. — Russians  capture  Jeznpol  and  several  vil- 
lages between  Stanislau  and  the  Dniester,  south- 
east of  Lemberg»  with  over  7,000  prisoners  and 
forty-eight  guns. 

10. — Russians  capture  Halicz,  sixty  miles  south- 
east of  Tiemberg,  with  2,000  prisoners  and 
thirty  field  guns. 

11. — Germans  capture  on  Yser  two-thirds  of  a 
mile  of  English  trenches,  and  take  1,250  pris- 
oners. British  make  successful  air-raid  on 
Constantinople. 

12. — Russians  capture  Kaluss,  west  ot  Halicz. 
Austrian  headquarters,  and  estimate  number  of 
prisoners  taken  since  July  1  at  over  40,000. 
German  chancellor.  Yon  Bethmann-Holweg,  re- 
signs. 

14. — Russians  advance^  west  of  Elalusz  and  re- 
pulse counter-attacks,  taking  1,600  additional 
Austrian  prisoners. 

16. — ^Italians  capture  275  Austrians  in  a  raid 
on  the  Carso  plateau. 

17. — ^Russians  forced  to  retire  from  Kalusz  to 
east  bank  of  Lomnica  River.  French  capture 
two  lines  of  trenches  west  of  Hill  804,  north 
of  Verdun. 

19. — ^Teutons  make  gap  in  new  Russian  line  east 
of  I*emberg. 


22. — Russian  forces,  demoralised  by  German 
propaganda  .and  internal  dissension,  retreat  in 
Galicia,  yield  Tarnopol,  and  endanger  entire 
line  except  at  extreme  north,  where  they  break 
German  line  and  take  1,000  prisoners.  Siam 
declares  war  on  Germany. 

24. — Retreat  of  Russians  with  large  losses 
spreads  along  entire  Eastern  front.  French 
counter-attacks  on  Craonne  plateau  drive  Ger- 
mans to  original  positions  or  further.  Britain 
votes  new  war  credit  of  over  three  billion 
dollars. 

25. — Russian  retreat  continues  around  Tarnopol; 
on  Roumanian  front  Russians  and  Roumanians 
pierced  Teuton  lines,  capturing  ten  villages, 
several  hundred  prisoners,   and  nineteen  guns. 

26. — Russian  retreat  gives  towns  of  Bucacs, 
Tlumacz,  Ottynia,  and  Delatyn  to  Teutons. 
Berlin  claims  capture  of  trenches  on  Ohemin 
des  Dames  line,  taking  1,150  French  prisoners. 

80. — Roumanian  advance  continues,  with  cap- 
ture of  8,000  prisoners,  80  guns,  and  240 
machine  guns. 

81. — ^Allies  in  new  offensive  in  Flanders  gain  two 
miles  in  depth  on  twenty-mile  front  taking  ten 
towns  and  over  4,000  prisoners.  French  gain 
on  mile  front  at  La  Royere  with  167  prisoners. 

A.ug.   1. — Germans  claim  gain  against  French  on 
Chemin  des  Dames  with  1,500  French  prisoners. 
2. — On  the  eastern  front  the  Germans  have  occu- 
pied the   UskuU   bridgehead,   fifteen  miles  from 
Riga,  and  gain  several  towns  in  Bukowina. 


^We  will  continue  this  digest  until  the  end  of  the  war. 
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The  terrific  scale  on  whidh  an  oft-rectirring  crime  has  been  perpetrated 
imperatively  summons  Christian  ministers  to  rouse  both  Church  and  State  to 

make  democracy  safe.     A  carnival  of  savagery 

Democracy's  Danger  and    raged  in  East  St.  Louis  July  1  and  2.    It  has  horrd- 

the  Minister's  Ihsty        fied  our  country  and  disgraced  it  throughout  the 

world.  What  occasioned  it  t  What  are  its  lessons  t 
The  facts  are  briefly  stated. 

Negroes  came  from  the  South  in  large  numbers,  seeking  work  amid  better 
industrial  and  social  conditions  than  there.  White  l-abor  naturally  regarded 
such  competition  as  hostile  to  its  interests ;  race-prejudice  inflamed  resentment 
into  passionate  outbreak.  The  few  local  militia  and  the  city  police,  half-hearted 
and  incompetent,  were  overrun.  Many  negroes  were  brutally  murdered;  a 
large  district  was  burned  over.  Just  such  an  orgy  was  enacted  in  New  York's 
draft  riot  in  1863,  shooting  and  hanging  negroes,  burning  a  negro  orphan 
asylum,  and  terrorizing  the  city  for  two  days,  the  city  regiments  being  absent 
in  the  Federal  service.  Antidraft  **  copperheads  "  had  taught  the  mob  "that 
the  negroes  had  occasioned  the  war.  The  Federal  Government  came  to  the 
rescue ;  a  thousand  rioters  were  slain  before  the  final  quietus.  A  lasting  lesson 
that ;  the  plaster  covered  the  sore. 

July  3  Governor  Lowndes  visited  the  ruin  wrought  by  the  mob  tornado, 
and  departed  declaring  it  "a  shame  and  stain  on  Illinois  which  can  not  be 
erased.^'  Our  country,  disgraced,  now  expects  this  just  judgment  in  words  to 
be  completed  by  a  correspondingly  adequate  judgment  in  acts.  The  crime 
can  not  be  undone.  It  can  and  must  be  atoned  for  by  speedy  and  summary 
punishment.  Default  would  double  the  disgrace.  Yet  it  is  possible.  Trial 
by  a  local  jury  would  end  as  shamefully  as  in  Pennsylvania  not  very  long 
ago,  when  nobody  was  punished  for  burning  a  negro  at  the  stake  in  a  suburb 
of  Philadelphia.  East  St.  Louis  had  an  evil  reputation  for  lawlessness  forty 
years  ago.  Alton,  25  miles  northeast  in  the  same  county,  is  remembered  for 
the  mob,  in  1838,  which  murdered  Mr.  Lovejoy,  a  Congregational  minister, 
and  wrecked  the  plant  of  the  paper  he  edited.  A  change  of  venue  to  a  dif- 
ferent moral  atmosphere  is  essential,  if  default  is  to  be  prevented. 

In  1905  Professor  Davenport  said  in  his  book.  Primitive  Traits  in  Re- 
ligious Revivals:  *^e  have  millions  of  primitive  black  men  in  this  country, 
and  other  millions  of  primitive  white  men/'  Hence  spring  mobs  as  ferocious 
as  the  prehistoric  troglodytes.  How  eruptions  of  this  volcano  beneath  civili- 
zation can  be  prevented  is  now  the  life  or  death  question  of  American 
democracy.    A  lawless  democracy  is  headed  hellward. 

Adequate  prevention  is  composite  of  two  factors — ^retribution  and  reform, 
going  tandem — ^first,  speedy  punishment  for  any  breach  of  law  (Eccles.  8:9); 
next,  clear  evidence  of  good-will  to  work  toward  the  Christian  ideal  of  a 
fraternal  democracy.  Such  evidence  already  appears.  Leading  Southern 
journals  confess  Southerners  partly  responsible  for  negro  emigration,  and 
urge  the  whites,  since  they  need  black  labor,  to  make  it  feel  safe  and  contented 
to  stay.  At  the  North  social  reforms  are  yearly  gaining  headway.  Both 
North  and  South  the  reform  supremely  needed  is  to  convert  our  millions  of 
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primitive  men — ^the  mob's  hotbed — ^into  law-abiding  citizens  by  years  of  good 
endeavor.  Vital  to  the  entire  prt)ees8  is  that  wholesome  respect  for  law  which 
comes  only  from  just  and  quick  retribution  for  every  breach  of  law  with 
democratic  impartiality  to  rich  and  poor. 

Are  we  "at  war  to  make  democracy  safe"  t  In  God's  name  let  us  make  it 
safe  at  home.  It  is  not  safe.  Lawlessness,  like  the  hookworm,  widely  lowers 
its  vitality.  Shall  Christian  ministers  leave  its  cure  to  legislatures  and  courts! 
God  forbid  such  moral  cowardice  in  any  successor  of  apostles  who  preached  a 
gospel  of  loyalty  to  all  law,  whether  of  Qod  or  of  Ceesar. 


Everybody  knows  the  effect  of  fear  in  making  action  hesitating,  confused, 
and  weak.    Fright  unnerves,  paralyzes,  and  prostrates  a  person ;  embarrassment, 

a  mild  form  of  fear,  confuses  and  intimidates ;  worry. 
Fear  as  an  Attitude  of  a  chronic  and  persistent  form  of  fear,  corrodes  and 
Mind  and  as  a  Motive    eats  the  very  core  out  of  hopefulness  and  courage  in 

facing  difficulties  and  uncertainties.  Yet  few  people 
realize  the  deep  and  fatal  results  of  living  under  the  dominion  of  fear  in  its 
various  forms.  It  has  remained  for  physiology  and  jysychology  to  reveal  these 
results.  Mosso,  through  being  enabled  to  study  the  effect  of  fear  on  a  man's 
brain,  whose  skull  had  been  fractured  by  an  accident  wiliiout  serious  injury  to 
the  delicate  tissues  underneath,  set  the  pace  for  a  series  of  studies  and  obser- 
vations as  to  the  deep-seated  relations  of  the  emotions  to  life.  Cannon  has 
more  recently  demonstrated  that  fear  impairs  digestion,  adrenal  secretions,  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  as  well  as  the  very  properties  of  the  organic  structures. 
From  all  such  facts  it  is  clear  that  an  individual  who  lives  more  or  less  con- 
stantly under  the  influence  of  fear,  in  any  of  its  forms,  from  fright  to  worry, 
dread,  &c.,  can  not  be  healthy,  strong,  or  efficient.  Psychology,  studying  the 
effect  of  fear  on  intellectual  processes,  self-control,  endurance,  &c.,  reaches  the 
same  conclusions  as  does  physiology;  and,  applying  its  facts  and  principles 
to  the  interpretation  of  the  life  of  animals  and  human  society  throughout  its 
evolution,  concludes  that  fear  has  actually  produced  inferior  types  of  animals 
and  races  and  communities  of  men.  In  fact,  the  generalization  is  warranted 
that  any  species  of  animals,  or  any  group  of  human  beings,  that  has  lived 
prevailingly  under  a  fear-economy  has  become  unfitted  to  survive  in  the 
struggle  for  existence,  and  has  degenerated. 

The  significance  of  this  problem  for  man's  moral  life  is  profound.  We 
are  just  emerging  from  conceptions  of  human  nature,  and  from  a  regimen  of 
culture  and  training,  that  were  largely  'based  upon  fear.  Family  and  social 
discipline  and  the  laws  and  customs  that  have  been  established  to  secure  it; 
the  ideals  and  institutions  and  methods  of  religion  and  education;  and,  in 
fact,  all  the  regulative  functions  of  social  life  have  made  very  large  use  of 
fear  as  a  motive  in  controlling  children  and  adults.  What  must  have  been 
the  effect  of  all  this  fear-economy  in  the  light  of  what  we  now  know!  Has 
it  not  been  responsible  for  much  of  the  weakness  of  body  and  mind,  much  of 
the  intellectual  and  emotional  instability  and  perversion,  much  of  the  moral 
inefficiency,  that  is  now  so  much  in  evidence  and  is  being  interpreted  often 
by  reactionary  moralists  as  due  to  the  very  growth  away  from  the  fear- 
economy  t  When  a  parent  tries  to  bring  up  his  children  to  be  fearless,  when 
a  Thomas  Mott  Osborne  urges  the  abolition  of  fear  in  dealing  with  criminals, 
when  a  clergyman  seeks  to  free  his  community  from  the  age-haunting  fears 
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of  some  endless  hell,  either  future  or  present,  we  all  know  how  the  conser- 
vative, fear-loving  disciples  of  force  shout  IJieir  warnings.  And  yet  nothing 
is  more  certain  than  that  man  was  never  intended  to  live  under  a  fear- 
dispensation.  That  is  a  regimen  for  the  tooth-and-claw  struggle  for  life  that, 
we  may  admit,  had  its  economy  in  the  jungle.  But  when  reason  and  love 
developed  in  the  world,  living  creatures  came  under  a  different  order.  By 
reason  and  love,  man  was  intended  to  be  controlled.  Because  this  has  not 
been  understood  and  applied  in  the  rearing  of  children,  in  the  establwhment 
of  laws,  in  the  propagation  of  religious  and  educational  institutions,  hu- 
manity is  yet  so  little  reasonable,  so  little  controlled  by  love ;  and  we  are  all 
this  day  in  the  midst  of  the  world's  most  appalling  struggle  of  brute-force, 
born  of  fear,  sustained  by  fear,  and  looking  toward  a  conclusion  predicated 
in  fear  rather  than  in  rational  intelligence  and  affection.  "Perfect  love 
casteth  out  fear.'' 


Moses's  law  provided  ministers  at  the  altar  with  an  adequate  living 

thereby.    "Even  so,"  said  Paul,  "did  the  Lord  ordain  that  they  who  preach 

the  gospel  should  live  of  the  gospel"  !    Our  ancestors 

Finandiig  the  Gospel    took  good  care  for  that.    Since  the  cost  of  living  began 

1  Cor.  9:1-14  to  rise  nearly  seventy  years  ago  ministers'  salaries  have 

become  increasingly  inadequate  to  cope  with  them,  to 

send  their  children  to  college,  and  to  lay  by  for  old  age.    This  evil  reacted  on 

the  Church  mischievously  in  the  ineflSciency  of  short  and  shifting  pastorates 

till  it  became  so  palpable  as  to  be  felt  intolerable. 

A  movement  now  on  foot  gives  hope  of  return  to  the  good  old  way. 
Episcopalians  have  raised  a  fund  of  six  or  seven  millions.  Methodists  are  aim- 
ing at  a  fund  of  fifteen  millions.  Certain  other  bodies  have  "hit  the  trail." 
Not  for  money  only,  but  for  an  awakening  of  the  laity  to  their  financial  obli- 
gation to  support  the  gospel,  and  to  the  shame  of  letting  others  give  for  them 
what  they  would  rather  give  than  go  without  it. 

A  question  rises  here.  Of  m^ny  cases  this  is  a  specimen :  In  1916  a  New 
England  church  reported  a  membership  of  28  residents,  a  Sunday-school  of  15, 
and  its  pastor's  salary  $600.  Many  other  such  cases  country-wide  and  with 
even  lower  salaries  exist.  Should  benevolent  funds  be  used  to  keep  these 
going! 

Yes,  if  the  field  offers  the  large  possibilities  attractive  to  a  live  man 
with  missionary  ardor.  Otherwise,  no.  Denominational  rivalry,  sectarianism, 
and  an  unwise  use  of  home  missionary  funds  have  given  existence  to  many  a 
feeble  church  that  demands  a  whole  minister  but  is  able  to  support  but  half 
or  one-third  of  him.  Common-sense  Christianity  bids  such  a  church  yoke  up 
with  one,  perhaps  two  others,  with  one  pastor  in  charge.  Some  have  done  so. 
Others  have  called  women  pastors,  needing  only  a  self-supporting  salary.  Of 
265  Congregational  churches  in  a  rural  State  five  are  thus  "manned." 

Misfits  occur  in  all  professional  and  business  lines.  Two  or  three  succes- 
sive failures  after  starting  in  should  suggest  change  to  another  line  of  activity 
before  getting  too  old  for  easy  adaptation  to  it.  We  know  some  such  misfit 
ministers  who  became  fit  physicians. 

Ministers  who  keep  themselves  fresh  and  growing  need  fear  no  real 
''dead-line  at  fifty"  any  more  than  lawyers  or  physicians. 
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FROM  A  FISHERMAN'S  CREEL 

By  Oub  Wbsteen  Editoe 

Admittedly  the  question  of  ehureli  attendanee  is  a  difficult  one.  Courage,  brother! 
What  if  70U  had  to  minister  to  a  church  like  the  one  out  West  which  is  picketed  bj  labor- 
ing men  warning  worshipers  that  the  building  was  put  up  hj  ''open  shop"  contractors f 

Or  imagine  yourself  in  the  enviable  position  of  the  preacher  who  had  to  leave  his  con- 
gregation for  teaching  that  it  is  right  to  ''love  your  enemy"  and  to  "do  good  to  them  that 
hate  you  " — for  that,  too,  has  happened  in  these  days  of  war  insanity.  He  can,  at  least,  be 
thankful  that  he  got  away  I 

"You  can't  dedicate  a  child  to  God."  Buildings,  oxen,  money,  days,  yes,  but,  by  all 
the  vows  made  through  the  ages,  from  Jephthah  and  Hannah  and  Mary,  never  a  child  I 
Fortunately,  most  people  are  too  busy  to  flght  over  the  meaning  of  theological  terms. 

"  You  can  prove  anything  from  the  Bible  if  you  want  to,"  said  a  Southern  professor. 
"Don't  we  find  a  verse  which  says,  'Judas  went  out  and  hanged  himself,'  and  another,  'Go, 
thou,  and  do  likewise'?  Any  heretic  needs  a  springboard  to  start  from,  so  he  starts  from 
the  Bibfe,  tho  he  may  never  get  back  to  it." 

Of  the  making  of  much  mythology  there  is  no  end.  A  splendid  time  this  for  being 
circumspect.    It  is  a  citizen's  supreme  duty  to  keep  his  head — ^until  the  country  needs  it! 

"  Madame ,  the  celebrated  soprano,  will  sing  the  grand  old  hymns  of  the  fathers 

in  operatic  tunes.  ..."  Did  they  mean  the  battle^ymns  of  the  Beformation  in  Meyer- 
beer's "Les  Huguenots"  and  the  likef 

Some  day  you  are  going  to  read  Mr.  Britlvng  Sees  It  Through,  by  H.  O.  Wells.  And 
then  you  will  hear,  after  the  storm,  the  still,  small  voice.  "  Let  us  make  ourselves  watchers 
and  guardians  of  the  order  of  the  world.  ...  If  only  for  love  of  our  dead  ...  let  a^s 
pledge  ourselves  to  service.   ..." 

Ibsen  says :  "  He  who  possesses  liberty  otherwise  than  as  a  thing  to  be  striven  for, 
possesses  it  dead  and  soulless;  so  that  a  man  who  stops  in  the  midst  of  the  struggle  and 
says,  'Now  I  have  iti'  thereby  shows  that  he  has  lost  it."  That  may  be  said  of  truth, 
salvation,  goodness. 

Don't  worry  too  much  about  the  "doctrines  of  the  gospel."  Translated,  this  means, 
teachings  of  the  good  news.  Generally  a  good  story  does  not  try  to  teach.  It  helps  and 
strengthens  without  effort  or  violence 

One  editor  speaks  of  the  high  cost  of  loving.  Ah,  yes,  everything  in  this  tear-stained 
world  has  to  be  paid  for.  And  we  are  willing  to  pay  the  price  exacted  for  to-morrow's  peace 
and  good-will  and  justice  to  all! 

It  would  be  very  interesting  to  watch  the  weathercock  of  public  opinion — if  we  had 
the  time  and  oould  stand  off  far  enough  to  see  it  gyrate,  say,  for  two  years,  five  years, 
twenty  years.    But  then  we  would  be  historians. 

At  last  the  worm  is  beginning  to  turn.  We  notice  a  sensible  remark  about  the  variety 
of  joy  called  "canned  gladness."  We  like  to  be  glad  and  to  see  gladness  in  others.  But 
gladness  a^  an  attitude,  a  pose,  a  commercialized  commodity,  is  about  as  inviting  as 
Gwynplaine's  leer  in  Hugo's  novel.    Dea,  who  idolized  him,  waa  blind. 

The  preacher — ^"he  works  for  the  Lord;  let  him  look  to  the  Lord  for  his  pay!"  The 
idea  of  a  free  gospel,  like  tiiat  of  a  free  lunch  (or  anything  that  is  free),  is  beset  with  snags 
and  snares. 

"  It  is  the  mental,  moral,  and  spiritual  equipment,  not  the  number  of  years,  that  (Aould 
enter  into  the  choice  of  a  pastor."  Notice  the  implications  of  the  subjunctive  mood:  it 
should — ^but  1 

It  is  a  burning  shame,  as  a  fire-insurance  company  puts  it  in  an  advertisement  that 
shows  the  picture  of  a  burning  church.  There  are  congregations  which  have  reason  to  feel 
that  way  about  it. 
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The  Preacher 


A  PREACHER'S  STOCK-TAKING 
I 

The  Bev.  B.  H.  Wbay,  Hebburn-on-Tyne,  England 


It  is  advisable  for  a  preacher  periodically 
to  review  his  sermon-list  and  sermon-mate- 
rial. This  will  result  in  a  due  proportion 
and  balance  in  the  selection  of  subjects. 
A  common  danger  will  thus  be  avoided :  the 
overemphasiB  of  a  few  topics,  with  its  cor- 
relative, the  understatement  of  others 
equally  important. 

The  preacher's  peculiar  angle  of  vision 
is  of  great  value  in  his  work;  and  because 
each  man  has,  in  a  real  sense,  in  his  own 
message  his  distinctive  setting  of  the  truth, 
he  riiould  seek  to  declare  the  whole  counsel 
of  God. 

In  taking  stock  of  sermons  they  may  be 
classified  according  to  text,  doctrine,  or 
ethical  theme;  and  each  method  of  classi- 
fication has  its  valuew  All  reveal  the  strong 
and  the  weak  points  of  the  past,  and  are 
thus  beacons  to  guide  in  the  future.  We 
need  to  know  and  expound  a  whole  Bible,  at 
least  in  broad. outline;  to  enforce  the  great 
doctrines;  to  preach  on  many  themes  that 
concern  daily  life  and  conduct.  Dr.  Dale,  in 
has  noble  series  of  discourses,  Christian 
Doctrines,  makes,  in  the  preface,  a  state- 
ment concerning  his  own  practise : 

"To  avoid  the  danger  of  failing  to  give  to 
any  of  the  great  doctrines  of  the  Christian 
faith  an  adequate  place  in  my  preaching,  I 
have  sometimes  drawn  up,  in  December  or 
January,  a  list  of  some  of  the  subjects  on 
which  I  resolved  to  preach  during  the  fol- 
lowing twelve  months.  One  of  these  lists  is 
now  lying  before  me.  ...  It  includes  the 
following  topics:  The  Incarnation;  the  di- 
vinity of  Christ;  the  personality  of  the 
Spirit;  the  Trinity;  sin;  the  atonement; 
faith;  justification;  life  in  Christ;  regener- 
ation; sanctification ;  judgment  to  come. 
As  I  was  also  anxious  to  avoid  the  danger 
of  omitting  to  preach  with  definiteness  and 
emphasis  on  great  Christian  duties,  I  added 
to  the  list  the  following  subjects:  truth;  jus- 
tice; magnanimity;  industry;  temperance; 
endurance;  public  spirit;  courage;  content- 
ment. Pour  of  these  subjects,  I  notice,  are 
enclosed  in  brackets,  which  indicate,  I  think, 
that  they  were  inserted  in  the  original  list 
after  the  year  had  begun." 


A  program  like  this  is  a  counsel  of  per- 
fection for  one  year,  but  in  an  average  min- 
istry is  not  impracticable  if  it  covered,  in- 
stead of  one  year,  two  or  even  three  years. 

How  many  sermons  do  we  possess  based 
on  Old  Testament  texts  f  How  many  on 
New  Testament  textsf  The  Old  Testament 
concerns  largely  corporate  and  national  re- 
ligious life,  and  is  full  of  lessons  for  the 
period  of  stress  through  which  the  nations 
are  passing.  It  gives  needed  emphasis  to 
the  truth  that  communal  life  must  be  lived 
imder  the  sanctions  of  the  eternal  laws  of 
truth  and  right.  Young  preachers  rarely 
venture  to  take  Old  Testament  texts,  and 
thus  fail  to  lead  the  flock  into  many  green 
pastures. 

A  further  classification  of  texts  according 
to  books  of  the  Bible  will  prove  very  helpful. 
How  many  of  its  sixty-six  books  have  fur- 
nished us  with  textsf  There  are  many  neg- 
lected books  of  the  Bible,  undeveloped  mines 
in  which  the  preacher  will  find  rich  treasure. 
Again,  if  we  examine  our  sermons,  we  shall 
find  that  many  are  incidental,  occasional, 
having  no  organic  relation  to  the  book  from 
which  the  text  is  chosen.  But  while  there  is 
room  for  such  preaching,  it  is  good  to  en- 
deavor more  frequently  to  unfold  the  whole 
message  of  a  book,  in  a  short  series  of  ser- 
mons. If  we  do  not  preach  often  enough  to 
any  one  congregation  to  deal  with  one  of  the 
longer  books — a  gospel  or  a  greater  proph- 
ecy— ^it  may  be  quite  feasible  to  preach  on 
Hie  chief  passages  of  an  epistle  or  a  shorter 
prophecy.  The  "Short  Course"  series  pub- 
lished by  Messrs.  T.  &  T.  Clark  affords  a 
good  example  of  this  via  media  in  consecu- 
tive teaching.  Dr.  J.  E.  McFadyen's  A  Cry 
for  Justice:  A  Study  in  Amos,  for  instance, 
has  eight  sermons,  the  first  covering  two 
chapters,  the  remainder  bringing  out  the 
central  ideas  of  the  succeeding  seven 
chapters. 

In  the  "Little  Books  on  Beligion"  series. 
The  Visions  of  a  Prophet,  by  Dr.  Marcus 
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Dods,  18  another  illustration  of  what  many 
preachers  might  attempt.  For  week-evening 
and  Sunday-morning  services  such  a  course 
— long  enough  to  instruct,  not  long  enough 
to  wearj — ^is  very  suitable. 

The  Expositor's  Bible  is  built  upon  this 
principle,  unfolding  the  Scriptures  para- 
graph by  paragraph  and  chapter  by  chapter 
rather  than  verse  by  verse. 

Do  we  preach  on  the  doctrines  which  are 
part  of  the  sacred  deposit  committed  to  our 
trust  f  There  are  abstruse  doctrines  which 
many  may  rightly  hesitate  to  expound,  leav- 
ing this  task  to  trained  theologians,  and  be- 
lieving that  their  public  elposition  will 
benefit  only  a  critical  and  highly  educated 
congregation.  But  some  doctrines,  essential 
to  salvation,  we  all  should  not  only  deeply 
ponder  but  seek  to  teach  from  the  pulpit. 

The  last  Beport  of  the  Examiners  in 
Theology  for  Bichmond  We^eyan  College 
notes  the  subjects  of  examination,  and  thus 
indicates  the  course  of  study.  The  list, 
which  covers  three  years,  is  comprehensive 
and  arranged  with  great  skill: 

The  Foundations  of  the  Faith,  The  Being 
and  Nature  of  Qod,  The  Doctrine  of  the 
Holy  Trinity. 

Qod  and  the  World,  The  Doctrine  of  Sin, 
The  Person  of  Christ,  The  Bedeeming  Work 
of  Christ,  The  Personality  and  Work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit. 

Tlie  Blessings  of  Bedemption,  The  Doc- 
trine of  the  Church,  The  Christian  Ministry, 
Worship  and  the  Sacraments,  Eschatology. 

A  simpler  list,  perhaps  more  suggestive 
for  our  purpose,  is  that  contained  in  the 
chapters  of  Dr.  John  Watson's  The  Doc- 
trines of  Oraoe,  It  is  worth  quoting  and 
may  appeal  to  some  as  a  working  scheme  for 
doctrinal  sermons:  The  grace  of  (jk>d,  re- 
pentance, forgiveness,  regeneration,  the  vica- 
rious sacrifice  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  sover- 
eignty of  (jk)d,  saving  faith,  good  works, 
sanctification,  the  perseverance  of  the  saints, 
the  holy  Catholic  CSiurch,  the  holy  minis- 
try, the  sacraments,  the  mercy  of  future 
punishment. 

One  caution  is  perhaps  advisable.  If  such 
a  course  of  doctrinal  preaching  is  planned, 
it  is  well  to  dig  first  in  the  Bible  to  register 
the  findings,  and  arrange  them  carefully,  to 
compare  one's  own  knowledge  of  life  and 
history;  then  and  only  then  to  use  a  volume 
like  Dr.  Watson's,  or  an  ordinary  manual  of 
theology.     In  one  age  the  preacher  over- 


emphasized the  doctrine  of  future  punish- 
ment. In  our  age  the  danger  is  of  under- 
statement. In  examining  our  sermon-list  we 
shall  find  the  doctrinal  lacune  and  resolve 
to  fill  up  the  gaps.  Such  a  review  of  the  pil- 
lars of  our  faith  quickens  our  interest  in 
truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  That  is  an  indication 
that  doctrinal  preaching  need  not  be  dry, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  stimulating.  The  dis- 
cussion of  a  great  theme  uplifts  and 
enriches. 

We  shall  classify  some  sermons  according 
to  subject.  We  preach  on  character  and 
conduct,  on  problems  of  daily  life,  on  great 
men  and  bad  men,  strong  men  and  weak 
men;  and  all  such  sermons  will  have  appro- 
priate titles.  A  review  of  these  will  reveal 
the  breadth  or  narrowness  of  our  output  in 
this  department,  the  ethical  gamut  of  our 
preaching.  We  are  in  the  world,  but  not  of 
the  world,  and  our  sermons  should  reflect 
this  truly  Christian  position.  Dr.  Moffatt 
once  recounted  an  American  experience 
which  illustrates  the  need  of  keeping  our 
feet  on  earth  while  our  hearts  are  in 
heaven : 

''He  met  a  man  who  had  heard  English 
preachers  for  a  month,  and  this  man  told 
him  that  they  preached  as  the  nothing 
had  happened  for  the  last  three  hundred 
years.  Dr.  Moflfatt  added:  'I  could  not 
help  saying  to  him  that  on  the  previous  Sun- 
day I  had  heard  an  American  preacher  who 
preached  as  if  nothing  had  ever  happened 
until  the  previous  Saturday.'" 

A  periodical  revision  of  drafts  of  sermons 
still  incomplete  and  of  sermon-matter  in 
various  stages  of  development  is  advisable. 
It  is  well  to  look  over  bundles  of  cuttings, 
destroying  the  chaff  and  garnering  the 
grain.  If  special  note-books  for  extracts  are 
used,  these  should  be  carefully  indexed. 
The  process  of  indexing  in  itself  will  fasten 
in  the  memory  the  themes  illustrated.  Frag- 
ments of  exposition,  sad  thoughts,  bright 
illustrations,  whether  scientific,  historical,  or 
biographical,  may  frequently  be  incorpo- 
rated in  sermons  already  made,  or  suggest  a 
line  of  thought  which  wiU  eventually  develop 
into  a  sermon. 

Dr.  Moffatt's  bright  series  of  small,  taste- 
ful volumes  of  Literary  Illustratvms  of  the 
Bible  contains  some  words  in  the  preface 
which  should  apply  to  the  note-books  of 
every  preacher: 

"Sometimes  the  material  printed  here  will 
serve  as  lighted  candles  placed  beside  the 
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text  of  Seriptnre,  while  in  other  cases  I 
trust  it  is  not  too  presumptuous  to  expect 
that  the  juxtaposition  of  text  and  quotation 
may  help  to  set  in  motion  the  minds  of  those 
who  have  to  use  the  Bible  constantly  in  the 
woik  of  preadiing  or  teaching  throughout 
the  Christian  churches." 

Our  reading  will  serve  our  preaching  if 
we  are  alert  in  noting  and  classifying  quo- 
tations and  thoughts  that  arise.  When  a 
sermon  seed  falls  into  the  mind,  register 
the  bought.  The  other  night  the  writer 
heard  a  brother  misquote  a  familiar  verse. 
This  version  was:  "As  for  me,  I  will  serve 
the  Lord,  never  mind  what  others  do." 
Joshua's  words  were:  "As  for  me,  and  my 
house,  we  will  serve  the  Lord."  His  choice 
was  personal,  but  a  personal  choice  consider- 
ing others  under  his  authority  and  influence. 
The  words  misquoted  recaJled  the  Bible 
words  and  at  once  suggested  the  theme  of 
"Parental  Responsibility  and  Privilege," 
and  an  early  study  of  the  whole  chapter 
(Joshua  24)  resulted  in  the  preparation  of 
a  practical  sermon.  In  the  suggestion.  Life 
and  Letters  of  James  Smeltham,  a  book  ad- 
mired and  loved  by  many  judges  of  liter- 
ature, "ventilators"  and  "ventilating"  ere 
familiar  terms.  They  are  thus  explained  by 
the  author  of  the  brief  memoir,  Mr.  William 
Davies: 

"From  his  early  days  he  maintained  a 
more  or  less  regular  correspondence  with  his 
tried  friends  m  the  usual  letter-form,  but 
this  was  not  found  adaptable  to  all  occa- 
sions. He  devised  another.  It  consisted  of 
several  sheets  of  note-paper;  each  sheet  cut 
horizontally  into  three  slips,  which  were  then 
stitched  together  in  pamphlet  form.  He 
generally  kept  some  half  dozen  of  these  in 
his  pocket-book,  and  when  a  thought  arose 
whidi  he  considered  worth  noting  it  was 
penciled  down  in  one  or  other  of  them;  it 
might  be  while  waiting  for  a  train  at  a  rail- 
way station,  on  the  top  of  an  omnibus,  walk- 
ing in  the  street,  or  sitting  by  the  fire ;  thus 
they  graduaUy  got  filled  up  and  were  then 
posted  to  their  destination.  Some,  however, 
were  retained;  these  last  were  consigned  to 
a  box  labeled  'supprest  ventilators.'  The 
designation  'ventilator'  arose  from  one  of 
his  friends  having  first  dubbed  these  quaint 
episUes  'idea-ventilators.'" 

Smeltham  believed  in  the  ministry  of  the 
seed-thought  and  in  ventOating  it  not  only 
in  his  own  mind  but  in  contact  with  other 
minds. 


A  note-book  containing  draft  outlines  is 
useful  in  the  preparation  of  sermons,  and 
when  revising  material  the  old  outlines  can 
be  partially  filled  in  and  some  new  ones 
begun.  The  writer  has  such  a  book  contain- 
ing some  outlines  which  have  grown  and 
reached  their  fruition  in  sermon  form;  and 
others  which  await  completion;  some  also 
which  are  likely  to  be  "supprest  sermons." 
The  first  page  of  the  book  contains  a  list  of 
texts  and  subjects  thus  outlined,  and  the  last 
page  other  texts  and  themes  in  the  prelimi- 
nary stage,  which  await  treatment. 

A  sentence  of  G.  K.  Chesterton 's,  "  A  Good 
Man  Is  Unanimous  Within, ' '  is  placed  beside 
Ps.  86:11:  "Unite  our  heart  to  fear  thy 
name,"  and  this  text  is  the  basis  of  an  out- 
line which  some  day  will  probably  blossom 
into  a  sermon. 


''Jiist  a  Word  in  Closing'^ 

"Now,  just  a  word  in  closing,"  said  the 
pastor  to  his  flock.  I  wish  he  hadn't  said  it, 
for  we  all  looked  at  the  clock.  He  had  not 
been  too  lengthy,  but  he  seemed  to  fear  he 
had;  and  to  preach  to»  long  a  sermon  would 
be  very,  very  bad.  He  had  another  lesson 
that  he  wanted  us  to  hear,  and  to  give  us 
an  assurance  that  the  end  was  drawing  near 
he  dropt  this  little  clause  in,  as  if  in 
brackets,  don't  you  know:  "Now  just  a 
word  in  dosing"— he  said  it  rather  low.  I 
wish  he  hadn't  said  it,  for  he  has  a  restless 
flock.  His  sermon  was  not  lengthy,  but  we 
all  looked  at  the  clock.  0.  Y. 


The  Preacher  and  Criticism 

The  preacher  ought  not  to  be  any  more 
afraid  of  proper  criticism  than  Elijah  was 
of  Ahab.  We  would  all  be  better  preachers 
if  we  could  occasionally  have  an  s-ray 
turned  on  ourselves,  our  motives,  and  the  work 
we  do.  If  we  would  lead  others  we  must  not 
be  afraid  to  step  off  alone.  We  should  get 
all  the  lessons  and  hints  we  can  from  criti- 
cism whenever  it  comes,  and  whenever  we 
discover  a  real  fault  we  should  try  to  hit  it 
squarely  between  the  eyes.  Some  preachers 
are  kept  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder  mainly 
because  they  are  so  thin-skinned  on  this  line. 

B.  P.  Brown. 
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A  FREE  COMMUNITY  LECTURE  COURSE  FOR 
THE  SMALL  TOWN 

The  Bev.  Otis  H.  Moobb,  Hartford^  Conn. 
How  to  make  a  lecture  coarse  "go"  in  a     another  time  on  "Preventable   Diseases   of 


little  town  or  country  village  is  a  question 
which  has  puzzled  many  a  man  deeply  in- 
terested in  trying  to  build  up  the  intellectual 
and  social  life  of  the  community  in  which 
he  lives.  The  choice  which  is  usually  offered 
is  to  make  the  course  a  series  of  cheap  vaude- 
ville performances,  or  else  have  the  under- 
taking drift  to  the  rocks  financially. 

Woods  Hole,  Mass.,  is  a  little  village  on 
the  heel  of  Cape  Cod.  The  census  reports 
give  the  winter  population  as  465.  For  the 
past  two  years  there  has  been  held  a  very 
successful  lecture  course  in  the  Woods  Hole 
echoolhouse  open  to  everybody  and  attended 
by  practically  everybody.  Probably  there  are 
not  more  than  a  score  of  persons  in  the  com- 
munity above  the  age  of  eight,  not  physical- 
ly incapable  of  doing  so,  who  have  not  at- 
tended at  least  one  of  the  lecture-course 
numbers  during  the  two  years. 

The  course  is  free,  but  that  does  not  mean 
that  the  people  of  the  village  do  not  have 
to  furnish  the  entire  support  to  the  project. 
This  is  done  by  collections.  A  superimposed 
endowed  course  would  not  get  half  the  in- 
terest that  a  course  does  which  is  paid  for  by 
every  one  digging  down  into  his  pockets  to 
help  a  liMle.  Since  the  lectures  are  given  in 
the  schoolhouse — always  already  heated  and 
cared  for  anyway — the  items  of  heating  and 
janitor  service  are  reduced  to  a  minimum; 
and  since  the  course  is  open  to  everybody, 
this  part  is  a  legitimate  charge  against  the 
general  educational  funds  of  the  town.  The 
arguments  in  favor  of  using  the  schoolhouse 
for  ihia  purpose — the  natural  common  meet- 
ing-ground for  all  creeds  and  all  classes — 
need  not  here  be  enumerated. 

This  little  town-community  lecture  course 
has  covered  a  wide  range  of  human  knowl- 
edge and  human  interest.  The  Stat«  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  discust  "Massachu- 
setts Agriculture — ^Its  Present  and  Future." 
A  Boston  physician  whose  specialty  has  been 
preventive  medicine  lectured  on  the  gen- 
eral subject,  "Public  Health,"  and  again  at 


Middle  Life."  A  wdl-known  Brooklyn  sur- 
geon gave  one  of  the  great  talks  of  the  series 
on  "The  Socialization  of  Medicine."  Pre- 
paredness was  handled  by  a  man  suggested 
by  the  League  for  National  Defense,  and  the 
World  Peace  Foundation  sent  down  a  speaker 
to  present  the  pacifist  point  of  view.  The 
State  ornithologist  gave  an  illustrated  talk 
on  "Birds."  The  congressnuui  from  the  dis- 
trict discust  "Congress  in  Action."  A  fine 
violinist  appeared  in  a  program  of  standard 
music  beautifully  rendered.  "  Experiences  at 
the  Border"  was  an  illustrated  talk  by  the 
young  man  who  had  charge  of  all  the  horses 
of  Battery  A,  Massachusetts  National  Guard. 
A.  J.  Philpot,  aviation  expert  of  the  Boston 
Globe,  awoke  every  one  to  the  marvelous  fu- 
ture for  aeroplanes  in  the  world  to-morrow. 
"Possibilities  of  a  Small  Library"  was  the 
theme  of  the  agent  of  the  State  Library  Com- 
mission. A  university  professor  used  many 
slides  with  a  talk  on  "Europe  Before  the 
War."  "Science's  Indictment  of  Alcoholic 
Liquor"  was  ddscust  by  an  of^r  of  a 
State  temperance  society.  There  have  been 
four  readers  and  three  cartoonists  in  the 
series.  The  schedule  has  also  included  some 
debates  on  live  issues  by  local  speakers,  and 
a  mock  trial  is  now  planned  for.  The  lec- 
tures have  come  for  the  most  part  two  weeks 
apart  throughout  the  winter,  but  in  order  to 
get  in  some  extra  numbers  they  have  been 
held  once  a  week  during  portions  of  the 
season. 

"Old  and  young"  attend.  Some  adults 
were  at  first  prone  to  think  that  the  children 
would  not  get  much  out  of  the  lectures.  The 
writer  lived  as  a  boy  in  a  college  town.  No 
one  would  have  thought  of  buying  a  ticket 
for  him  to  a  paid  lecture.  They  would  have 
said:  "Oh,  it  would  go  over  his  head  any- 
way." It  happened  that  there  were  many 
free  lectures  in  this  college  community,  and 
the  boy  was  allowed  to  go  "  so  long  as  he  be- 
haved." And  the  lectures  did  not  go  over 
his  head — at  least,  by  no  means  all  of  any 
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lecture.  So  it  has  proved  at  Woods  Hole. 
Some  of  the  children  have  revealed  surpriz- 
ing intellectual  gains  as  the  direct  result  of 
attendance  upon  the  lectures. 

Very  informal  indeed  are  the  lectures.  The 
speaker  talks.  He  does  not  orate.  Since  the 
room  is  not  very  large,  it  is  necessary  for 
the  people  to  be  close  up  around  the  speaker. 
As  the  slang  expression  is,  the  speaker  just 
"puts  it  across";  that's  all.  After  the  ad- 
dress he  answers  questions,  and  not  infre- 
quently the  after-discussion  is  fully  as  inter- 
esting and  instructive  as  the  lecture  itself. 

A  rare  opportunity  for  the  promotion  of 
the  true  neighborly  social  spirit  is  afforded 
by  the  fortnightly  gathering.  Special  mu- 
sical features  and  crowd-singing  have  aided 
notably  in  this.  The  following  program 
given  on  the  occasion  of  a  lecture  evening 
between  Lincoln's  and  Washington's  birth- 
days may  be  cited ;  Singing  of  *'  America  " ; 
reading  of  Lincoln's  "Second  Inaugural  Ad- 
dress" by  a  local  man;  patriotic  solo  by  one 
of  the  village  musicians;  singing  by  the 
audience  of  Katherine  Lee  Bates's  "Oh, 
Beautiful  for  Spacious  Skies";  chalk-talk 
by  R.  V.  Tribe,  cartoonist  of  the  New  Bed- 
ford Standard.  Very  few  of  the  audience 
were  familiar  with  Miss  Bates 's  splendid  pa- 
triotic hymn  before.  However,  all  had  been 
supplied  with  copies  of  the  words  and  music 
and,  encouraged  by  the  leader,  all  were  soon 
joining  heartily  in  singing  the  hymn  to  the 
fine  time,  "Matema." 

A  first  consideration  in  the  securing  of 
talent  for  this  community  lecture  course  has 
been  to  try  to  get  people  who  "know  a  great 
deal  about  something  and  are  willing  to 
share  it."  Our  lecturers  are  not  necessarily 
experienced  public  speakers.  We  are  not 
looking  for  orators.  We  do  not  as  a  general 
thing  secure  professional  lecture  talent.  It 
comes  too  high  for  us.  But  we  do  look  for 
the  man  of  big  caliber  generally  who  knows 
how  to  talk  intelligently  about  something 
which  as  a  business  or  as  a  hobby  he  has 
come  to  be  an  expert  in. 

We  go  after  "big  guns"  and  we  get  them. 
The  fact  that  it  is  a  community  course,  open 
to  all,  is  a  great  inducement  to  any  man. 
especially  a  man  with  forward-looking  social 
vision.  Kipling  once  said:  "A  boy  learns 
a  new  naughty  word  and  chalks  it  on  the 
blackboard.  That  is  literature."  If  a  man 
knows  something  people  in  general  do  not 
know  he  is  bound  to  want  to  share  it  with 


somebody;  and  if  the  opportunity  can  be 
made  to  suit  absolutely  his  time  and  his  con- 
venience, he  is  glad  to  do  it.  The  zest  for  a 
new  experience  is  sometimes  an  additional 
factor  with  a  live  man. 

As  we  tell  our  people,  it  isn't  money,  but 
real  interest  on  the  part  of  the  community, 
which  wUl  bring  us  the  kind  of  men  we  want 
to  hear.  Most  of  the  big  men  we  have  had 
in  our  course  have  come  for  their  expenses, 
and  some  of  them  for  less  than  that. 
For  example,  a  few  weeks  ago  W.  D.  Sullivaui 
for  many  years  the  city  editor  of  the  Boston 
Globe,  gave  us  a  tremendously  interesting 
talk  on  the  subject,  "How  a  Big  Newspaper 
Is  Made."  The  schoolhouse  was  packed  to 
the  doors.  When  the  treasurer  of  our  com- 
mittee approached  Mr.  Sullivan  after  the 
lecture  and  asked  him  how  much  his  expenses 
would  be,  he  said:  "Oh,  that's  all  right.  I 
enjoyed  it."  We  have  a  balance  of  $12.00  in 
the  treasury,  with  all  expenses  paid. 

The  reputation  of  a  good  speaker,  not  nec- 
essarily his  reputation  as  a  speaker,  but  as 
a  man  and  as  a  doer,  attracts  a  big  audience, 
and  the  size  of  the  audience  helps  us  to  get 
the  next  speaker.  Furthermore,  we  impress 
upon  our  people  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
interest  which  they  take  in  the  course  which 
makes  it  worth  while;  that  if  they  want  to 
attract  the  men  we  want,  they  must  show 
that  they  really  care  by  helping  to  announce 
the  lectures  and  by  "  getting  into  the  game  ** 
in  the  after-discussion,  if  they  have  some- 
thing worth  while  to  say  or  something  they 
really  want  to  know  about. 

In  every  big  city  or  town  there  are  busi- 
ness men,  lawyers,  doctors,  educators,  minis- 
ters, who  have  ideas  that  they  want  an 
audience  for.  Sometimes  you  will  hear  of 
such  a  man  as  the  speaker  before  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  or  Commercial  Club,  or  on 
other  local  occasions.  It  is  such  men  that 
the  country  lecture-course  committee  can 
sometimes  land,  if  they  can  show  him  a  real 
opportunity  to  help. 

The  various  State  boards — ^the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  the  Board  of  Education,  the 
Board  of  Health,  the  State  Library  Commis- 
sion, especially  the  State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege— ^will  often  furnish  high-grade  speakers 
for  their  expenses,  and  not  infrequently  even 
pay  all  expenses.  If  you  can  show  him  that 
you  can  deliver  the  goods  at  your  end  of  the 
line,  the  head  of  the  department  may  come 
himself.    We  try  to  get  tiie  biggest  men  we 
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can  land.  In  the  ease  of  some  of  the  State 
boards,  they  will  even  furnish  tiieir  own 
stereopticon.  Not  many  peoj^e  in  these  days 
of  moving  pictures  will  pay  much  for  a 
ticket  to  a  stereopticon  lecture,  but  thej  will 
gladly  turn  out  to  a  free  lecture,  especially  if 
the  speaker  and  the  pictures  are  known  to  be 
first  class. 

Then  there  are  always  the  officers  of  tiie 
various  State  societies — temperance,  immi- 
gration restriction,  peace,  &c. — ^whose  very 
purpose  is  the  molding  of  public  sentiment. 
Here  again  the  assurance  of  a  good  audience 
is  the  main  thing. 

In  the  case  of  musicians,  readers,  cartoon- 
ists, the  situation  is  somewhat  different,  but 
even  here  the  fact  that  a  man  will  have  a 
full  house  and  a  responsive  audience  is  a 
great  attraction.  A  reader  who  has  done 
a  great  deal  of  public  reading  for  many 
years  wrote  once :  "  I  will  come  for  $15.00  if 


you  have  a  big  crowd,  but  VH  charge  you 
$25.00  if  the  haU  is  half  full."  Furthermore, 
it  is  frequently  possible  to  secure  very 
promising  young  readers  or  musicians  just 
before  they  have  really  "arrived."  Eddie 
Johnson,  the  New  York  tenor,  sang  the  solos 
of  the  Stahat  Mater  one  Easter  for  $2.50 
and  four  years  later  got  $250.00  for  the  samo 
service. 

Why  could  not  the  social-service  committee 
of  the  Federation  of  Churches  in  a  city 
serve  as  a  clearing-house  for  this  sort  of 
thing f  This  committee  could  compile  a  list 
of  representative  men  of  the  city  who  have 
some  distinctive  message  and  might  be  in- 
duced to  help  out  in  community  lecture 
courses  in  neighboring  towns  and  villages, 
provided  dates  were  arranged  to  suit  their 
convenience.  It  would  be  a  most  fruitful 
form  of  Christian  work  for  such  a  committee 
to  engage  in. 


RALLY  DAY  IN  A  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  FOR 
ITALIANS 

The  Bev.  A.  H.  McKinnky,  PhJ).,  New  York 


A  VERT  impressive  Rally-Day  Service  was 
held  in  the  Sunday-school  of  Broome  Street 
Tabernacle,  New  York  City,  of  which  Mr. 
Boswell  Arrlghi  is  the  efficient  superinten- 
dent. This  school  is  in  one  of  the  densely 
populated  Italian  districts  of  the  metropolis, 
and  is  attended  almost  exclusively  by  those 
who  came  from  sunny  Italy  and  by  their 
descendants. 

Strikes  and  epidemics  made  the  summer 
of  1916  one  of  the  most  trying  that  New 
York  ever  experienced.  By  order  of  the 
Board  of  Health  all  children  of  the  elemen- 
tary grades  were  excluded  from  the  Sunday- 
school  for  nearly  three  months.  The  rally 
was  held  on  the  first  Sunday  in  October,  just 
after  the  reopening  of  the  public  schools.  It 
was  conducted  in  two  sections.  All  pupUs 
under  the  Junior  grade  met  in  a  room  down- 
stairs and  had  services  suitable  to  their  ages 
and  needs.  The  Junior,  Intermediate,  Senior, 
and  Adult  departments  met  in  the  church 
auditorium,  the  platform  of  which  was  deco- 
rated with  autumn  leaves  and  wild  flowers 
gathered  by  some  of  the  young  people  of  the 
school.  In  brief,  the  rally  exercises  of  these 
departments  were  as  follows: 

After  a  short  devotional  service  the  super- 
intendent announced  that  the  key-word  of 


the  day  was  "Service,"  and  that  a  number 
of  classes  would  recall  some  of  the  things 
needed  for  successful  service.  He  declared 
that  the  foundation  of  true  service  is  right- 
eousness, and  called  upon  a  class  to  tell  what 
sort  of  man  could  render  such  service  and 
who  could  not  expect  to  be  successful  in 
Work  for  God.  Immediately  a  class  of  girls 
of  the  Intermediate  Department  rose  and  re- 
cited in  unison  the  First  Psalm. 

In  answer  to  the  question:  In  what 
spirit  should  we  serve  T  a  class  of  boys  rose 
and  repeated  Bom.  12:21.  A  class  of  girls 
then  stood,  repeated  Prov.  3:5,  6,  and  sang 
a  hymn  of  trust  to  show  that  successful  ser- 
vice must  be  based  on  trust  in  God.  A 
class  of  young  men,  standing,  repeated  1 
Peter  5:8,  9,  to  prove  that  true  service  re- 
quires stedfastness. 

By  this  time  every  person  present  was  on 
the  alert,  for  no  one  knew  what  was  coming 
next  and  every  one  was  anxious  to  hear  what 
would  be  said.  Class  after  class  responded 
to  the  call  or  the  question  of  the  superin- 
tendent. All  repeated  appropriate  selections 
of  Scripture  and,  in  addition,  some  sang. 
For  example,  a  class  of  young  women  re- 
peated Bom.  12:1 — ^"I  beseech  you  there- 
fore, brethren,  by  the  mercies  of  God,  to  pro- 
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sent  your  bodies  a  living  sacrifice,  holy, 
acceptable  unto  God,  which  is  your  spiritual 
service/'  and  then  sang: 

"0  Jesus,  I  have  promised 

To  serve  thee  to  the  end; 
Be  thou  forever  near  me, 

My  Master  and  my  Friend: 
I  shall  not  fear  the  battle 

If  thou  art  by  my  side. 
Nor  wander  from  the  pathway 

If  thou  wilt  be  my  Guide." 

Finally,  a  number  of  Junior  boys  carry- 
ing umbrellas  and  Junior  girls  carrying 
parasols  ascended  the  platform  and  declared 
that  they  were  the  wet-weather  and  the  hot- 
weather  band.  They  came  to  Sunday-school 
in  all  weathers,  so  they  had  umbrellas  for 
protection  against  rain  and  snow,  and  para- 
sols for  very  hot  days. 

In  addition  to  the  brief,  pertinent  re- 
marks of  the  superintendent  as  he  called 
upon  class  after  class  to  give  a  requisite  of 
real  service,  there  were  two  very  short  ad- 
dresses on  ihe  theme  of  the  day,  one  in 
English  and  the  other  in  Italian.  In  re- 
sponse to  the  latter  the  adult  Bible  class, 
composed  of  mature  Italian  men  and  women, 
repeated  in  their  own  language  1  Cor.  13 :  13, 
**Now  abideth  faith,  hope,  love,  these  three; 
and  the  greatest  of  these  is  love." 

Three  facts  in  connection  with  these  ser- 
vices are  worthy  of  consideration  by  those 


who  are  perplexed  to  know  what  to  do  next 
for  Rally  Day. 

In  the  first  place,  the  entire  service  was 
on  a  high,  spiritual  plane.  But  more  than 
this,  it  was  not  only  most  profitable  but  it 
was  greatly  enjoyed  by  all.  There  was  no 
questioning  as  to  the  propriety  of  introduc- 
ing this  or  that  feature,  for  everything  done 
and  said  was  for  the  uplift  of  those  present. 

Again,  many  members  of  the  school  had 
an  opportunity  to  take  an  active  part  in  the 
service.  Boys  and  girls — ^big  and  little — 
young  men  and  young  women  did  their  part, 
and  each  individual  or  class  did  well.  This 
kind  of  service  is  capable  of  modifications, 
so  that  many  may  take  part  while  emphasiz- 
ing the  great  central  theme. 

Finally,  very  little  was  spent  in  prepara- 
tion. The  complaint  is  justly  made  that  so 
much  time  and  labor  are  devoted  to  prepara- 
tion for  special  days  that  the  real  teaching 
work  of  the  Sunday-school  is  sadly  ham- 
pered. This  service  made  use  of  work  al- 
ready done  in  the  school.  The  time  and 
labor  of  preparation  were  reduced  to  a  min- 
imum.   Surely  this  was  a  decided  advantage! 

This  saving  of  time  was  not  at  the  ex- 
pense of  thought  and  prayer.  Careful  plan- 
ning, hearty  cooperation  of  officers  and 
teachers,  and  earnest  prayer  bare  fruitage 
in  a  most  successful  Bally  Day. 


THE  CAMPAIGN  FOR  CONSERVATION  OF  FOODS 


With  the  purpose  of  mobilizing  to  the  ut- 
most the  economic  resources  of  the  country 
exceedingly  useful  work  is  done  by  the  Food 
Administration  Board  under  Mr.  Herbert 
Hoover,  of  Belgium  Belief  Administration 
fame.  Daily  bulletins  are  issued  for  jour- 
nalistic use  from  the  Food  Conservation  Sec- 
tion and  the  Public  Information  Depart- 
ment, part  of  which  is  used  on  editorial 
X>ages.  The  bulletins  cover  a  wide  range  of 
useful  topics,  being  prepared  by  experts  in 
the  several  subjects.  Were  they  employed 
as  they  ideally  could  be,  both  private  and 
public  benefits  would  be  large.  One  bulletin 
gives  a  table  of  weights  of  standard  mea- 
sures of  various  staple  commodities,  thus 
enabling  the  consumer  to  guard  against 
cheating  salesmen.  Another  gives  expert 
advice  concerning  the  saving  of  wheat  by  a 
larger  use  of  corn-meal,  with  the  hygienic 
reasons  therefor.     In  one  bulletin  private 


saving  is  encouraged  by  showing  decrease  of 
private  waste  as  proved  by  decrease  in 
municipal  extraction  of  fats  from  garbage. 
Information  is  given  concerning  war-menus, 
economy  in  food-consumption,  amount  of 
various  commodities  in  storage,  measures  of 
cooperation  of  various  organizations  with 
the  government,  and  the  like.  Stress  is  laid 
upon  the  important  item  of  conserving  the 
stocks  of  storable  foods  by  a  larger  consump- 
tion of  fresh  vegetables — which  are  so  per- 
ishable. Appeal  is  made  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  local  civic  boards  to  instruct  in  the 
means  of  conservation,  material  for  class  and 
private  instruction  being  furnished  by  the 
central  organization.  "  Kitchen  cards " 
have  been  supplied  showing  how  family  sav- 
ing of  foods  may  be  conducted.  In  all  this 
the  experience  of  the  war4)urdened  peoples 
of  Europe  for  three  years  ia  being  drawn 
upon  lavishly,  and  the  lessons  thus  learned 
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are  conveyed  to  us  for  our  own  economic  and 
other  good. 

Two  measures  are  wortiij  of  special  note 
for  the  pastors.  Beligious,  patriotic,  labor, 
and  other  organizations  of  the  country  are 
brought  actively  into  the  work  of  food-con- 
servation. Drs.  Covert  ( Presbyterian  ) ,  Sayre 
(Episcopalian),  Doug^rty  (Roman  Catho- 
lic), and  Krandcopf  (Jewish)  are  voluntary 
aids  to  Mr.  Hoover  for  the  religious  section, 
with  offices  in  the  department.  There  has 
been  worked  out  a  system  of  weekly  reports 
by  cards  to  the  local  churches  from  house- 
wives noting  the  saving  in  meatless  days, 
meals  from  'Meft-overs,''  conservation  of 
bread,  butter,  and  the  like,  and  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  these  cards  have  already 
been  distributed.  The  idea  is  ttiat  constant 
reporting  will  tend  to  make  the  practise  a 
habit.  There  is  a  wholesome  sermon  in  this 
suggesting  the  means  of  correcting  perma- 
nently what  has  been  a  just  reproach  of 
Americans  —  their   wastefulness  —  a   wrong 


against  God's  bounty  and  against  the  starv- 
ing in  Europe. 

The  second  is  the  issue  by  the  Educational 
Department  of  a  pamphlet  containing  the 
first  five  of  a  series  of  ten  lessons  on  ''  Food 
Conservation.''  This  pamphlet  may  be  had 
on  application.  These  lessons  are  suitable 
for  home  use  and  are  already  in  use  in 
Chautauquas,  summer  schools,  and  local  com- 
munity gatherings. 

The  ministry  can  do  effective  work  during 
the  present  crisis  by  leading  or  assisting  in 
the  organization  of  local  centers  for  the 
study  and  practise  of  private  (and,  there- 
fore, ultimately  of  public)  economy  either 
by  new  methods  of  saving  or  by  substitution 
of  different  foods. 

As  yet  the  work  of  Mr.  Hoover  and  his 
colleagues  is  legislatively  unofficial,  being 
voluntary  and  advisory  to  the  President.  It 
is,  however,  eminently  useful,  and  legislative 
sanction  can  only  add  authority  to  its  work. 

G.W.G. 


A  GOVERNED  WORLD 

Thx  American  Peace  Society  urges  upon  the  American  Government,  and  upon  all 
civilized  nations,  the  following  as  the  hopeful  bases  of  a  governed  world.  It  may  be  said 
that  these  principles  and  proposals  have  the  approval  of  the  World's  Court  League,  the 
American  Institute  of  International  Law,  and  practically  every  constructive  peace  worker  in 
America. 

person,  the  creature  of  law  and  subordinated 
to  law,  as  is  the  natural  person  in  political 
society;  and 

Whereas  we  deem  that  these  fundamental 
rights  can  be  stated  in  terms  of  international 
law  and  applied  to  the  relations  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  society  of  nations,  one  with  an- 
other, just  as  they  have  been  applied  in  the 
relations  of  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  the 
States  forming  the  society  of  nations;  and 

Whereas  these  fundamental  rights  of  na- 
tional jurisprudence,  namely,  the  right  to 
life,  the  right  to  liberty,  the  right  to  the 
pursuit  of  happiness,  the  right  to  equality 
before  the  law,  the  right  to  property,  and 
the  right  to  the  observance  thereof,  are, 
when  stated  in  terms  of  international  law, 
the  right  of  the  nation  to  exist  and  to  pro- 
tect and  to  conserve  its  existence;  the  right 
of  independence  and  the  freedom  to  develop 
itself  without  interference  or  control  from 
other  nations;  the  right  of  equality  in  law 
and  before  law ;  the  right  to  territory  within 
defined  boundaries  and  to  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion therein,  and  the  right  to  the  observance 
of  these  fundamental  rights;  and 


The  Rights  and  Duties  of 
Nations 

Whereas  the  municipal  law  of  civilized  na- 
tions recognizes  and  protects  the  right  to 
life,  the  right  to  liberty,  the  right  to  the 
pursuit  of  happiness,  as  added  by  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  the  right  to  legal  equal- 
ity, the  right  to  property,  and  the  right  to 
the  enjoyment  of  the  aforesaid  rights;  and 

Whereas  these  fundamental  rights,  thus 
universally  recognized,  create  a  duty  on  the 
part  of  the  peoples  of  all  nations  to  observe 
them;  and 

Whereas,  according  to  the  political  philos- 
ophy of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  of 
the  United  States  and  the  universal  practise 
of  the  American  republic,  nations  or  gov- 
ernments are  regarded  as  created  by  the 
people,  deriving  their  just  powers  from  the 
consent  of  the  governed,  and  are  instituted 
among  men  to  promote  their  safety  and  hap- 
piness and  to  secure  to  the  x>eople  the  enjoy- 
ment of  their  fundamental  rights;  and 

Whereas  the  nation  is  a  moral  or  juristic 
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Whereas  the  rights  and  the  duties  of  na- 
tions are,  by  virtue  of  membership  in  the  so- 
ciety thereof,  to  be  exercised  and  performed 
in  accordance  with  the  exigencies  of  their 
mutual  interdependence  exprest  in  the  pream- 
ble to  the  Convention  for  the  Pacific  Settle- 
ment of  International  Disputes  of  the  First 
and  Second  Hague  Peace  Conferences,  recog- 
nizing the  solidarity  which  unites  the  mem- 
bers of  the  society  of  civilized  nations,  it 
should  therefore  be  universally  maintained 
by  the  nations  and  peoples  of  the  world, 
that: 

L  Every  nation  has  the  right  to  exist  and 
to  protect  and  to  conserve  its  existence,  but 
this  right  neither  implies  the  right  nor  jus- 
tifies the  act  of  the  State  to  protect  itself 
or  to  conserve  its  existence  by  the  commis- 
sion of  unlawful  acts  against  innocent  and 
unoffending  States. 

II.  Every  nation  has  the  right  to  inde- 
pendence in  the  sense  that  it  has  a  right  to 
the  pursuit  of  happiness  and  is  free  to  de- 
velop itself  without  interference  or  control 
from  other  States,  provided  that  in  so  doing 
it  does  not  interfere  with  or  violate  the 
rights  of  other  States. 

m.  Every  nation  is  in  law  and  before  law 
the  equal  of  every  other  nation  belonging  to 
the  society  of  nations,  and  all  nations  have 
the  right  to  claim  and,  according  to  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  of  the  United 
States,  "to  assume,  among  the  powers  of  the 
earth,  the  separate  and  equal  station  to 
which  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  nature's 
God  entitle  them." 

rV.  Every  nation  has  the  right  to  terri- 
tory within  defined  boundaries  and  to  exer- 
cise exclusive  jurisdiction  over  its  territory 
and  all  persons,  whether  native  or  foreign, 
found  therein. 

V.  Every  nation  entitled  to  a  right  by  the 
law  of  nations  is  entitled  to  have  that  right 
respected  and  protected  by  all  other  nations, 
for  right  and  duty  are  correlative,  and  the 
right  of  one  is  the  duty  of  all  to  observe. 

VI.  International  law  is  at  one  and  the 
same  time  both  national  and  international; 
national  in  the  sense  that  it  is  the  law  of  the 
land  and  applicable  as  such  to  the  decision 
of  all  questions  involving  its  principles;  in- 
ternational in  the  sense  that  it  is  the  law  of 
the  society  of  nations  and  applicable  as  such 
to  an  questions  between  and  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  society  of  nations  involving  its 
principles. 


A  Questionnaire 

We  desire  to  take  part  in  conducting  a 
questionnaire  relating  to  l^e  books  that 
active  men  in  the  ministry  individually  find 
most  useful  to  them  in  their  personal  life 
and  religious  work.  The  request  is  that  a 
minister  willing  to  cooperate  jot  down  the 
names  and  authors  of  the  ten  books  that 
stand  up  in  his  recollection  as  the  most  bene- 
ficial reading  which  he  has  done  this  current 
church  year.  A  digest  of  such  responses  it 
18  thought  will  yield  something  more  than 
merely  curious  results. 

Address  "Questionnaire,"  Hoicilxtio  Be- 
viBW,  354  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


Card  Suggestions 


April 

May 

May 
May 

May 

June 
June 
June 
June 
July 


SERMONS  FOB  THE  TIMES 

NOBTH  CONCnUKIATIONAL  OHXTBOK 

Bxv.  Newtok  M.  Hall,  D.D. 
29 — The  Retourees  of  tht  SpirU  in  Time* 
of  PeriL 
6 — Bnlietment   (Communion), 
18— On  Whoee  Side  U  Qodf 
20 — Revaluatione  of  Life  Under  the  Street 

of  Con/liet, 
27— ^ReeponeihUUiee    Which    May    Not    Be 
Evaded. 
8 — The  Ineoneieteney  of  JdeoHem, 
10— The  New  Faith  Bom  of  BattU» 
17 — PerUe  of  the  New  Democracy. 
2^— The  Last  Bridge. 
1 — The   Vision   of  the   Vniveredt  Brother* 
hood  {Communion). 


Strangers  are  cordially  welcome  at  all  services. 
[This  card  is  from  Dr.  Hall,  of  Sprin^eld,  Mass., 
and  measures  554  x8H  inches] 

THE  CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH 

Invites  you  to  hear 

FouB  Sunday  Evixiko  Skbmons 

OH 

MANHOOD 

By  Frank  H.  Fox,  Decatur,  IB. 

January    21 — A  Proeperoue  Man. 

January    28 — A  Oreat  Man. 

February     4 — A   Covetous  Man, 

February  11 — A    Man    Greatly   Beloved    of    Ood. 

Services  befdn  at  7:80  and  close  at  8:80 

Corner  Church  and  Eldorado  Sts. 

[Sise  of  card,  4x254  inches] 

CHRISTIANITY   AND   THE   WORLD-WAR 
A  Frank  and  Interest!  n?  Discussion  of  the  Great 

World-War  in  Ite  Relation  to  Christianity 

A  New  Series  of  Sunday-Evenine  Sermons  for  Six 

Sunday  Nights  at  the  Baptist  Church  in 

Marfa,  Texas 

Chas.  S.  Pibbcx,  Pastob 

July     8— Boc*  of  the  War— What  t 
The  Causes  and  Occasion. 
IS— The  ChristianUy  of  Christ  and  the  Oreat 

World-War. 
22 — The  War — Its  Service  and  Its  Disciptine. 
29 — In  the  Liffht  of  the  Present   War  Has 
Christianity  Failed  t 
Aug.     5 — After  the  War — Whatt 

12 — The  Spiritual  Challenge  of  the  Present 
World-War  to  the  People  of  America, 
[Size  of  card,  8^x5%  inches] 
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MID-WEEK  PRAYER  AND  CONFERENCE 
MEETING 

JAiiES  M.  CAiiPBELL,  DJ).,  Qaremont,  €al. 


Sept.  2-8 — The  Church  as  a 
Court  of  Justice 

(1  Cor.  6:1-8) 

According  to  Voltaire,  ''weakness  on  both 
sides"  is  the  cause  of  our  quarrels.  Chris- 
tians, altho  the  best  of  men,  are  but  men  at 
the  best,  and  because  of  their  common  weak- 
ness thej  will  sometimes  fall  out.  Not  being 
able  always  to  hold  the  balance  true,  or  to 
see  eje  to  eye,  occasions  will  arise  when  both 
parties  feel  that  they  have  been  wronged. 
In  such  cases  what  are  they  to  dot  Must 
they  hasten  to  courts  of  law  to  settle  their 
grievances  t  The  apostle  here  points  out  a 
more  excellent  way.  After  they  have  ex- 
hausted every  method  of  private  adjustment, 
ihey  are  to  ''tell  it  to  tiie  church"  and 
calmly  accept  its  verdict. 

The  Church,  according  to  the  divine  ideal, 
is  an  inner  court  of  justice,  a  sort  of  clear- 
ing-house, a  board  of  arbitration  for  the  set- 
tling of  differences  among  Christians.  It  is 
80  in  primitive  society,  notably  in  foreign 
mission  fields.  As  law-courts  come  to  adopt 
Christian  standards  its  judicial  functions 
are  largely  superseded;  but  there  are  still 
eases  in  which  that  original  method  of  set- 
tlement would  save  the  followers  of  Christ 
from  bringing  contempt  upon  the  Christian 
name  by  washing  their  dirty  linen  at  the 
public  pump. 

Instead  of  airing  their  differences  before 
the  world.  Christians  should,  if  possible,  set- 
tle them  among  themselves.  Bather  than 
resent  personal  injuries  they  should  bear  in 
silence  any  wrong  that  may  be  done  to  them, 
if  the  interests  of  others  are  not  thereby 
endangered.  Repudiating  the  idea  of  pay- 
ing another  back  for  any  harm  he  has  done, 
Paul  asks,  "Why  do  ye  not  rather  take 
wrong! "  And  even  when  financial  loss  is 
involved,  he  asks,  "Why  do  ye  not  rather 
suffer  yourselves  to  be  defrauded!"  The 
Shylock  spirit,  which  always  demands  its 
pound  of  flesh,  is  alien  to  the  Christian 
spirit,  which  foregoes  its  lawful  rights  for 
the  good  of  others. 

An  appeal  to  a  heathen  tribunal  meant 
litigation;  and  appeal  to  the  Christian 
brotherhood  meant  arbitration,  and  arbitra- 
tion meant  an  advanced  method  of  settling 
disputes.     In   the   present   day   it  is   the 


method  advocated  as  the  only  proper  way  of 
settling  labor  troubles  and  international  dif- 
ferences. It  is  Christ's  way  and  is  bound  to 
prevail  and  become  universal.  Trial  by  a 
jury  of  saints  is  trial  by  a  jury  of  spiritual 
peers;  and  such  a  trial  lifts  the  case  under 
dispute  from  a  legal  to  a  moral  leveL 

Bef erring  to  the  qualification  of  the  hum- 
blest Christians  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  one 
another,  Paul  exclaims,  "Know  ye  not  that 
the  saints  shall  judge  the  world!"  —  not 
merely  as  "the  assessors  of  Christ  at  his 
coming,"  but  in  the  new  kingdom  which  he 
is  to  establish  among  men.  If  worthy  to 
judge  these  large  affairs  they  are  surely 
worthy  to  judge  smaller  affairs.  The  rule 
of  the  saints  stands  for  the  rule  of  the  best. 
In  the  new  social  order  which  Christ  foresaw 
the  Church  is  to  supply  men  of  probity  and 
moral  insight  to  adjudicate  in  public  affairs. 


Sept.  9-15— The  Test  of  Works 

(Rev.  3:2;  James  2:14-18) 

The  criterion  by  which  the  character  of 
man  is  to  be  tested  is  laid  down  by  Jesus  in 
the  words,  "By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know 
them."  The  green  leaves  of  profession  count 
for  nothing  unless  the  fruit  of  holy  deeds  is 
found  clustering  among  them. 

To  every  Christian  man  and  Christian 
church  Jesus  comes  seeking  fruit.  He  wants 
something  from  them,  some  return  for  what 
he  has  done  for  them.  He  wants  "much 
fruit " ;  but  he  is  more  concerned  about  qual- 
ity than  about  quantity.  To  the  church  in 
Sardis  he  came  saying,  "  I  know  thy  works." 
Plainly  he  was  disappointed  in  them;  they 
were  far  from  perfect,  far  from  what  they 
ought  to  be.  Works  are  of  three  descrip- 
tions: (1)  good  works — beautiful,  acceptable 
works  (1  Tinu  2:10);  (2)  wicked  works 
(Col.  1:21) ;  (3)  dead  works  (Heb.  9:14)— 
works  fair  in  appearance  but  void  of  any 
vital  principle.  The  works  that  Jesus  found 
in  the  church  at  Sardis  were  of  this  descrip- 
tion. They  were  lifeless  and  automatic,  like 
the  works  performed  by  the  dead  men  in 
Coleridge's  Ancient  Mariner, 

In  the  epistle  of  James  the  relation  be- 
tween true  faith  and  good  works  is  pointed 
out.  James  presents  religion  from  the  ethi- 
cal rather  than  from  the  dogmatic  point  of 
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view.  His  epistle  might  be  called  a  manual 
of  applied  religion.  He  emphasizes  the  im- 
portance of  right  action,  sajing:  "Be  ye 
doers  of  the  word,  and  not  hearers  only." 
He  finds  the  essential  quality  of  religion  not 
in  creeds,  but  in  deeds;  not  in  ritualistic 
observances,  but  in  active  love. 

With  James  faith  is  not  an  intellectual 
assent  to  certain  propositions,  but  an  ethical 
force;  not  the  hand  of  a  beggar  stretched 
forth  to  receive  a  divine  alms,  but  a  spiritual 
power  working  in  the  soul  for  the  production 
of  righteousness  in  life.  (1)  Faith  and 
works  are  inseparably  connected.  Where 
you  find  the  one  you  will  find  the  other. 

(2)  Faith  is  a  seminal  principle.  It  has 
fruit-producing  power.  Plant  it  in  the  heart 
and  it  will  bring  forth  fruit  after  its  kind. 

(3)  "Faith  without  works  is  dead."  It  is 
a  dead  seed — void  of  a  living  germ — ^a  for- 
mal rather  than  a  vital  thing.  When  dead 
it  is  "alone'';  that  is,  it  has  no  works  ac- 
companying it.  When  accompanied  by 
works  it  is  alive.  The  test  of  faith  is  there- 
fore found  in  the  works  which  it  produces. 

(4)  The  power  of  faith  comes  from  its  ob- 
ject   As  the  poet  Cowper  has  said: 

''In  object,  not  in  kind,  the  difference  lies; 
The  faith  that  saves  a  soul,  and  that 
Which  in  the  meanest  truth  believes, 
In  essence  is  the  same." 

Saving  faith  takes  hold  of  a  saving 
Christ;  faith  that  eventuates  in  works  con- 
nects the  soul  with  Christ  as  the  fountain  of 
life  and  power.  (5)  Faith  and  works  are 
both  necessary  to  justification.  Between 
James  and  Paul  there  is  no  antagonism. 
They  are  looking  at  the  same  thing  from 
different  ends.  With  Paul  the  ground  of 
justification  is  objective;  with  James  it  is 
subjective;  with  Paul  a  man  is  justified 
"apart  from  work"  when  he  accepts  Christ 
as  his  Savior;  with  James  a  man  by  good 
works  proves  the  reality  of  hip  faith. 


Sept.  16-22— The  Voice  of  the 
Grass 

(Ps.  87:2;  90:5,6;  Isa.  40:^-8) 
Nature  is  God's  certificated  teacher.  Every 
part  of  it  has  some  lesson  to  teach  us.    If 
our  hearts  were  attuned  to  its  message  we 
could  say  with  Wordsworth : 

"  To  me  the  meanest  flower  that  grows  can 
give 
Thoughts  tiiat  do  often  lie  too  deep  for 
tears.'* 


The  humble,  ubiquitous  grass  that  covers 
the  earth  with  a  carpet  of  green  so  refresh- 
ing to  the  eye,  and  that  nourishes  the  cattle 
upon  a  thousand  hills  and  meadows  for  the 
service  of  man,  has  a  voice  and  speaks  to  us 
lessons  of  the  deepest  wisdom. 

1.  It  speaks  of  the  brevity  of  life.  The 
sweet  singer  of  Israel  says  of  the  children  of 
men:  "In  the  morning  they  are  like  grass 
that  groweth  up,  in  the  morning  it  flouridi- 
eth  and  groweth  up;  in  the  evening  it  is  cut 
down  and  withereth."  This  has  ever  been 
with  the  poets  a  favorite  emblem  of  life. 
They  never  weary  in  telling  us  that 

"Our  years  are  like. the  shadows 
On  sunny  hills  that  lie, 
Orgrasses  in  the  meadows 
That  blossom  but  to  die." 

2.  It  speaks  of  the  fading  of  human  glory. 
Just  as 

"  Nothing  can  bring  back  the  hour 
Of  splendor  in  the  grass  and  glory  in  the 
flower," 

so  nothing  can  bring  back  the  vanided  glory 
of  life's  most  exalted  moments.  "All  flesh 
is  grass,  and  all  the  goodliness  thereof  is  as 
the  flower  of  the  field.  The  grass  withereth, 
the  flower  fadeth,  because  the  breath  of  Je- 
hovah bloweth  upon  it;  surely  the  people  is 
grass"  (Isa.  40:6,7).  The  Apostle  James, 
freely  quoting  these  words,  applies  them  to 
the  rich  man  who,  like  "the  flower  of  the 
grass,  shall  fade  away  in  his  goings."  All 
earthly  glory  is  transient;  the  things  of  the 
spirit  alone  are  imperishable. 

3.  It  speaks  of  the  blighting  of  the  hope 
of  the  wicked.  We  are  enjoined  not  to  envy 
those  who  work  unrighteousness,  "for  they 
shaH  soon  be  cut  down  like  the  grass  and 
wither  as  the  green  herb"  (Ps.  37:2).  In 
God's  universe  righteousness  alone  has  sur- 
vival value. 

The  great  Teacher  makes  the  grass  speak 
to  us  a  still  deeper  lesson — a  lesson  of  trust 
in  the  Father's  care.  "  If  God  doth  so  clothe 
the  grass  of  the  field,  which  to-day  is,  and  to- 
morrow is  cast  into  the  oven,  shall  he  not 
much  more  clothe  you,  O  ye  of  little  faith!" 
(lifatt.  6:30).  The  loving  care  that  clothes 
every  spear  of  grass  with  a  garment,  making 
it  a  thing  of  beauty,  can  surely  be  depended 
upon  to  provide  for  every  possible  need  of 
those  who  are  made  in  the  image  of  God. 
The  same  thought  is  exprest  in  the  words 

"  Hka  blade  o'  grass 
Keps  (holds)  its  ain  drap  o'  dew," 
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whkh,  reduced  to  prose,  means  that  iiL  the 
great  fields  of  humanity  there  is  no  single 
soul  that  does  not  get  his  share  of  God's 
abounding  goodness. 


Sept.  23-29 — Missions  and 
Physical  Healing^ 

(Matt.  4:23-24;  Luke  10:9) 
Jesus  used  the  healing  art  as  a  bell  to 
call  the  people  to  hear  the  "good  tidings  of 
the  kingdom"  and  to  give  concrete  illustra- 
tion of  power  and  of  brotherly  helpfulness 
to  those  in  physical  need.  The  modem  medi- 
cal missionary  w^ks  in  his  footsteps,  and 
the  "double  cure"  is  ever  in  his  thought. 

As  a  belly  it  is  wondrously  alluring.  In 
most  non-Christian  lands  disease-conditions 
are  vastly  more  prevalent  than  in  hygienic 
communities  here.  Hence  epidemics  of  chol- 
era, plague,  and  smallpox  are  commonplaces. 
In  India  "the  people  drink  from  the  pond 
in  which  they  bathe  and  in  which  their 
cattle  wallow,  surrounded  by  the  refuse  of 
their  daily  lives.  .  .  .  The  dung-pit  is  not 
far  from  the  well-water  supply,  where  the 
washing  of  clothes,  of  animals,  and  of  men 
is  carried  on  from  day  to  day,"  says  Dr. 
Duka,  an  Indian  army  surgeon.  The  writer 
spent  some  time  in  a  North  China  village 
where  cholera  was  sweeping  scores  into  the 
grave.  Its  source  was  the  common  well  by 
the  side  of  which  was  a  small  pool  in  which 
the  underclothing  of  cholera  patients  was 
washed.  Meanwhile,  to  check  the  plague, 
which  was  attributed  to  a  very  unlucky  year, 
a  New  Year  was  declared  in  August,  with 
all  the  ceremonies  of  that  time,  in  the  hope 
that  the  new  year,  thus  proclaimed, 
would  be  more  salubrious.  In>  the  town 
where  Jesus  spoke  to  the  Samaritan  woman 
by  the  well-side  is  El  Khudr,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Prophet  Elijah,  whither  in- 
sane persons  are  brought  for  restoration. 
They  are  made  to  sit  at  the  base  of  a  pillar 
around  which  their  arms  and  legs  are  fast- 
ened together  by  chains.  Here  they  remain 
day  and  night  while  a  Moslem  sheik  reads  to 
them  the  Koran  and  implores  Elijah  to  cast 
out  the  demon,  copiously  bleeding  them  from 
time  to  time.  Contrast  with  this  the  Wald- 
meicr  Insane  Homes  on  the  slopes  of  Leb- 
anon, where  missionaries  follow  the  latest 
methods  of  science. 

But  aside  from  the  attractiveness  of  clean, 
bright  hospitals  and  dispensaries  where  well- 


trained  physicians  and  surgeons  care  for  the 
body,  the  manifest  love  which  makes  deli- 
cately nurtured  young  women  of  America 
care  for  the  loathsome,  unspeakably  ill- 
smelling  sores  of  lepers  in  Aaia,  or  the  equal- 
ly Loving  ministrations  of  British  nurses  in 
the  Boosevelt  syphilitic  ward  in  Africa's 
heart  at  Uganda,  are  arguments  proving  the 
divine  origin  of  medical  missions.  The  pies- 
sage  that  goes  with  the  prescription  at  the 
dispensary,  and  the  words  of  cheer  and 
brotherly  love  which  made  Dr.  Mackenzie's 
hospital  work  at  Tientsin  more  fruitful  in 
conversions  than  the  combined  efforts  of  his 
devoted  evangelistic  colleagues,  are  the 
eternal  elements  that  go  with  medical  mis- 
sions. The  belief  in  negro  Africa  and  other 
animistic  communities  that  disease  is  caused 
by  evil  spirits  aided  by  the  malignity  of  an 
enemy  abetted  by  a  powerful  witch-doctor  or 
shaman  is  exchanged  for  the  true  knowledge 
of  diseases  and  God's  relation  to  men  as 
Healer,  especially  when  native  youth  are 
trained  in  medical  schools  to  extend  the  work 
of  their  Christian  medical  instructors. 
Thoughtful  men  in  these  lands  cOme  to  be- 
lieve in  the  statement  of  a  former  Oxford 
professor  that  any  religion  to  be  true  must 
be  such  as  to  appeal  to  all  men  of  every  race 
and  in  any  period  of  its  evolution,  and  that 
the  religion  of  Jesus,  exemplified  in  the  work 
of  the  medical  missionary,  does  this  pre- 
eminently. In  1915  such  demonstrations  of 
a  pitying  Christianity  were  being  given  by 
742  men  and  309  women  physicians,  aided  by 
537  missionary  nurses  and  2,336  trained  na- 
tive assistants  working  in  1,234  dispensaries 
and  703  hospitals.  In  that  year  they  treated 
8,833,759  dispensary  cases  and  ministered  to 
253,623  in-patients,  among  whom  were  36,044 
major  operation  cases. 

For  the  story  of  this  wonderful  enterprise 
the  leader  of  the  meeting  can  find  abundant 
material  in  Dr.  Dennis's  Christian  Missions 
and  Social  Progress,  B.  P.  Moorshead's  Ap- 
peal of  Medical  Missions,  H.  T.  Hodgkin's 
The  Way  of  the  Good  Physician,  V.  F.  Pen- 
rose's Opportunities  in  the  Path  of  the  Great 
Physician,  Irene  Barnes's  Between  Life  and 
Death,  E.  K.  Paget's  Claim  of  Suffering,  Dr. 
Williamson's  Medical  Missions,  and  the  files 
of  his  own  or  other  missionary  societies  hav- 
ing medical  w.ork.  Many  missionary  boards 
have  special  leaflets  or  pamphlets  describing 
this  arm  of  the  service,  and  they  are  to  be 
had  for  the  asking. 
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WORK  AS  A  VITALIZER 


Frw  words  are  more  highly  honored  in  tiie 
Bible  than  this  word,  "work."  When  Jesus 
said,  "My  Father  worketh  hitherto  and  I 
work/'  he  gave  us  a  suggestion  of  the  in- 
finite, eternal  energy  which  our  latest  science 
has  recognized  as  the  living  soul  of  the  uni- 
verse. All  things  live  and  move  and  have 
their  being  in  him  who  is  "  in  all,  throu^  all, 
over  all."  Theology  has  come  to  a  somewhaiC 
belated  recognition  of  the  same  truth  in  ifts 
doctrine  of  the  divine  immanence — God  not 
an  extra  mundane  existence  coming  in  upon 
the  physical  universe  to  get  residts  which 
would  not  otherwise  occur  j  not  a  superin- 
tendent, keeping  a  mechanism  in  good  run- 
ning order;  but  the  indwelling,  vitalizing 
principle,  causing  all  things,  from  the  mote 
to  the  constellation,  to  become  and  to  do 
according  to  the  purpose  of  the  divine  in- 
telligence and  the  force  of  the  divine  will. 

The  Oriental  writers  of  the  Bible  saw  and 
feit  this  truth  after  the  manner  of  their 
anthropomorphic  imagination.  They  saw  God 
as  the  divine  workman  and  artificer.  They 
speak  of  his  "hand-work"  and  the  "work  of 
his  fingers."  We  find  the  most  lofty  and 
beautiful  Imagery,  picturing  God  as  lifting 
up  the  mountains  and  cleaving  open  the  val- 
leys, tracing  the  pathway  of  the  rivers  and 
setting  bounds  to  the  tides  of  the  sea.  From 
the  stars  in  their  courses  to  the  birds  that 
"  sing  anoong  the  branches,"  all  are  under  the 
guiding  will  and  loving  care  of  the  Creator. 
Perhaps  we,  in  these  last  days,  who  think 
we  have  gained  a  wider  range  for  our 
knowledge  and  a  nK>re  adequate  expression 
in  our  great  impersonal  doctrines,  may  yet 
learn  that  by  our  wisdom  we  have  not  known 
God  as  intimately  and  lovingly  as  these  an- 
cient seers  and  dreamers  who  frankly  inter- 
preted God  by  their  own  personality. 

When  Jepus  came  the  first  recorded  utter- 
ance was,  "I  must  be  about  my  Father's 
business."  C^e  of  the  most  remarkable 
statements  in  the  record  of  his  crowded  min- 
istry was  this:  "Come  ye  yourselves  apart 
into  a  desert  place  and  rest  awhile :  for  many 
were  coming  and  going,  and  they  had  no 
leisure  eo  much  as  to  hear."   Life,  movement, 
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energy  toward  a  product  is  the  story  of  work, 
rehearsed  by  the  universe  from  center  to 
circumference.  To  live  is  to  be  held  by  this 
law  of  activity.  Only  death  can  release  us. 
And  we  who  claim  immortality  look  forward 
to  an  eternal  life  of  free  and  tireless  action 
in  occupations  worthy  of  an  endless  life. 

Work  is  a  universal  divine  ordinance.  God 
himself  is  eternal  energy  toward  objects 
worthy  of  him.  Until  we  see  clearly  and 
feel  profoun(My  this  truth  we  shall  live  in 
false  relations  with  the  necessary  activities 
of  our  life.  What  we  do  will  be  labor,  not 
work.  Labor  is  work  to  excess  or  with  pain. 
Work  becomes  labor  when  the  heart  is  in 
revolt  or  when  the  'task  is  too  heavy.  Labor 
is  the  tax  paid  by  the  slave  to  the  master. 
Neither  thought  nor  feeling  enters  into  it. 
Ox-like  obedience  to  a  power  above  us  is  its 
only  informing  principle.  Whether  we  are 
to  pass  a  life  of  soulless  drudgery  or  of  free 
and  consciously  right  activity  depends  upon 
our  attitude  toward  work.  We  must  see  it 
as  the  universal  law  of  all  life.  Only  &o 
will  we  recognize  its  essential  divinity  and 
understand  our  daily  activities  as  necessary 
to  the  world-life  as  the  turning  of  the  earth 
on  its  axis.  "The  sun  riseth,  man  goeth 
forth  to  his  work  until  the  evening."  They 
are  both  in  the  cosmic  order.  Energy  toward 
a  worthy  object  is  from  God  downward  the 
sign  and  seal  of  divinity. 

Men  have  recognized  this  vital  nature  of 
work  by  the  punishments  which  they  have 
devised.  Solitary  confinement  is  at  one  ex- 
treme and  excessive  work  at  the  other.  What 
harrowing  tales  of  prisoners  in  dungeons 
racking  the  brain  for  any  occupation,  how- 
ever trifling,  to  stop  the  gnawing  hunger  of 
the  mind  for  something  to  do  I  On  the  other 
hand,  the  galley-slave  chained  to  his  oar  has 
been  for  generations  the  picture  of  abject 
misery  and  degradation.  Between  these  ex- 
tremes lies  the  great  field  of  normal  human 
activity.  Here  every  power  of  body,  mind, 
and  spirit  is  challenged  by  some  occupation 
worthy  a  child  of  God.  Here  in  some  minis- 
try, in  service  to  our  fellow  beings,  must  we 
justify  ourselves  before  God  and  man.    Here 
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all  parasitism  is  a  crime.  The  idle  rich  man 
is  just  as  great  a  menace  to  right  social  or- 
der as  the  veriest  tramp  and  hobo.  Idleness 
is  always  a  prelude  to  death.  Stop  the  nor- 
mal function  of  an  organ,  it  begins  at  once 
to  wither  and  perish. 

Labor-problems,  both  individual  and  social, 
come  to  solution  in  this  conception  of  work 
as  a  divine  ordinance.  Wheiv  the  social  group 
is  deeply  possest  and  dominated  bj  this 
truth  we  shall  cease  to  overwork  part  of  our 
life  that  we  may  be  idle  the  rest  of  it.  Our 
work,  regarded  as  a  device  under  God  to  our 
fellow  men,  can  never  stop  while  we  are  able 
to  carry  it  on.  Its  method  may  change,  but 
its  essential  nature  must  never  degenerate  or 
fail.  As  the  Father  over  all  is  forever  pour- 
ing himself  out  that  his  universe  may  be 
irradiated  with  light  and  life,  so  every  child 


of  his  must  fill  his  small  ^here  with  service 
and  •good-wUl.  To  save  his  life  is  to  lose  it. 
Society  must  look  closely  to  its  organiza- 
tion, lest  the  work  of  the  world  become  a 
burden  and  curse  instead  of  the  normal, 
therefore  free  and  joyful,  output  of  human 
energy.  Every  summer  morning  t>egins  with 
an  outburst  of  song.  The  choir  of  singers 
among  the  branches  seize  that  half  hour  when 
light  is  too  dim  for  feeding  and  too  strong 
for  sleep  to  pour  out  their  souls  in  music. 
The  work  of  the  day — foraging,  nest -build- 
ing, housekeeping — goes  on  in  comparative 
sileflice,  but  never  loses  the  key  of  thut  first 
instinctive  outburst  of  song.  ''The  sun 
ariseth,  man  goeth  forth  to  his  work  until 
the  evening."  He  has  a  right  to  go  with  a 
song  in  his  heart. 

James  H.  Ecob. 


WORK 

Professor  Rudolph  M.  Binder,  Pih J).,  New  York  University,  New  York  City 


Sept.  2 — Work — Manual  and 
Mental 

ScBiPTUBE  Lesson:  This  commandment  is 
well  known — ^^  Six  days  shalt  thou  labor,  and 
do  all  thy  work"  (Ex.  20:9).  God  himself 
set  the  example  to  man,  and  man  has 
progressed  in  exact  proportion  as  he  has  fol- 
lowed it. 

Detinition  op  Wobk:  The  term  "work" 
is  used  here  in  a  generic  sense,  and  implies 
all  forms  of  activity  on  the  part  of  man 
with  a  view  of  getting  sustenance  and  other 
things  needful  for  living  as  a  human  being, 
as  compared  with  mere  animal  existence. 

It  may  be  well  to  show,  before  we  proceed 
further,  that  animals  do  not  work.  They 
merely  try  to  get  a  living  by  their  exertions; 
but  these  are  prompted  by  purely  physical 
demands,  and  imply  little,  if  any,  foresight. 
When  a  buffalo  grazes  over  the  prairies,  he 
merely  satisfies  an  immediate  want  of  nature 
in  the  only  way  it  can  be  satisfied.  "The 
cattle  on  a  thousand  hills"  are  not  working, 
since  they  obey  the  irresistible  instinct  of  na- 
ture, which  demands  satisfaction  at  the  cost 
of  death.     (See  the  lesson  for  September  9.) 

Under  the  generic  term  "work"  we  include 
three  forms  of  activity — toil,  labor,  and 
work  proper.  These  forms  differ  in  the 
amount  of  intelligence  and  enjoyment  which 
enter  into  each,  and  that  is  the  only  criterion 
for  their  differentiation  for  present  purposes. 


What  Toil  Is  :  Toil  means  the  application 
of  mere  physical  energy  to  the  surmounting 
of  an  obstacle  or  the  accomplishing  of  a  task. 
It  usually  implies  that  the  task  is  set  by  an- 
other. When  the  Egyptian  slaves  carried 
blocks  of  stone  which  went  into  the  building 
of  the  pyramids,  they  were  toiling  because 
their  own  physical  energy  was  set  against 
the  dead  weight  of  the  stones.  When  a  man 
set  an  employee  at  the  task  of  carting  bricks 
from  one  part  of  the  yard  to  another,  and 
then  back  again,  and  kept  him  going  that 
way  all  day  long,  he  may  have  had  the  laud- 
able purpose  of  testing  the  implicit  obedience 
of  the  employee.  The  latter  rightly  refused, 
however,  to  accede  to  the  wish  of  the  em- 
ployer, because  the  task  reduced  him  to  a 
mere  machine  and  a  toiler.  He  protested 
with  good  reason  that  no  even  half-way  in- 
telligent man  should  be  asked  to  expend 
energy  in  senseless  and  useless  effort. 

What  Labob  Is  :  Labor  means  the  ap- 
plication of  physical  and  mental  energy  for 
accomplishing  a  useful  task.  The  task  is, 
however,  usually  set  by  another,  and  the 
means  of  achieving  it  are  also  given,  as  a 
rule.  It  is  this  setting  of  the  task  and  the 
prescription  of  the  method  which  often  make 
labor  irksome,  rather  than  the  physical  exer- 
tion. The  latter  is  often  at  a  minimum,  for 
instance,  in  a  machine-shop,  where  a  man 
may  merely  adjust  the  machine  with  a  liWlc 
tightening  of  screws  to  achieve  the  necessary 
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result.  The  polo-plajer  spends  a  mach 
gfieater  amount  of  energy  in  that  very  taadng 
game,  and  the  football-player  may  expend 
more  energy  in  two  hours  than  some  men 
do  in  a  week  tending  a  machine.  The  dif- 
ference consists,  then,  not  so  much  in  l^e 
application  of  what  we  choose  to  call  manual 
labor,  but  in  the  free  choice  of  the  form  in 
which  physical  energy  is  to  be  expended. 

What  Work  Is  :  Work  means  the  applica- 
tion of  physical  and  mental  energy  to  a  task 
which  one  either'  has  chosen  or  enjoys.  It 
is  this  element  of  choice  and  of  enjoyment 
which  differentiates  work  from  toil  and 
labor.  No  man  would  daim  even  for  a  mo- 
ment that  Paderewski  did  not  expend  a  vast 
amount  of  physical  energy  when,  for  years, 
he  practised  ten  hours  a  day  on  the  piano  in 
order  to  obtain  that  marvelous  skill  in  tech- 
nique for  which  he  is  known.  It  was  not  all 
recreation  by  any  means,  since  the  practising 
of  every  possible  scale  and  the  acquisition 
of  finger  technique  is  not  an  exhilarating 
performance;  it  is  often  a  difficult  and  fre- 
quently a  monotonous  procedure. 

What  relieves  these  tasks  from  irksome- 
ness  and  tedium  is  the  mental  element  which 
enters  ink)  them.  There  is  the  zest  to  do  a 
thing  better  than  anybody  else,  or  to  do 
something  which  nobody  bas  done  before. 
Intelligence  and  patience  are  required  for 
both.  But  oh,  the  joy  of  it  I  I  remember 
finding  a  friend  of  mine  a  few  years  ago  in 
a  perfect  ecstasy  of  jey.  He  was  a  cello- 
player,  sixty-five  years  old.  When  I  entered 
the  room  after  a  curt  "  Gome  in  t "  he  was 
playing  away,  repeating  again  and  again  a 
certain  passage,  and,  without  saying  a  word, 
merely  motioned  toward  a  ohair  with  his 
head.  Knowing  his  ways,  I  sat  down  and 
waited  for  fifteen  minutes  listening  to  that 
passage.  At  last  he  stopt,  shook  hands,  and 
excused  himself  for  his  apparent  rudeness. 
Then,  with  face  beaming,  he  told  me  that 
after  many  trials,  extending  over  years,  he 
had  succeeded  in  mastering  a  piece  of  tech- 
nique which  only  one  other  cellist  could  per- 
form. In  order  to  make  sure  that  it  was  not 
a  mere  accident,  he  had  to  play  it  over  and 
over  again.  He  easily  looked  fifteen  years 
younger  at  that  onoment.  He  has,  indeed, 
kept  remarkably  young  and  virile  by  setting 
new  tasks  for  himself  every  week. 

The  objection  may  be  raised  that  in  every 
case  mentioned  there  was  a  high  aim  to 
^ich  physical  exertion  was  incidental.    This 


is  not  necessarily  the  case.  Purely  physical 
labor  may  be  raised  to  a  higher  level  with  a 
proper  mental  attitude.  A  passage  from 
Jack  London's  War  of  the  Classes  will  illus- 
trate this: 

''I  hope  that  I  have  made  it  clear  that  I 
was  proud  to  be  one  of  nature's  strong-armed 
noblemen.  The  dignity  of  labor  was  to  me 
the  most  impressive  thing  in  the  world. 
Without  having  read  Carlyle  or  Kipling,  I 
formulated  a  gospel  of  work  which  put  theirs 
in  the  shade.  Work  was  everything.  It  was 
sanctification  and  salvation.  The  pride  I 
took  in  a  hard  day's  work  wen  done  would 
be  inconceivable  to  you.  It  is  almost  incon- 
ceivable to  me  as  I  look  back  upon  it.  I  was 
as  faithful  a  wage-slave  as  ever  capitalist  ex- 
ploited. *To  shirk  or  to  malinger  on  the  man 
who  paid  me  my  wages  was  a  sin,  first, 
against  myself,  and,  secondly,  against  him. 
I  considered  it  a  crime  second  only  to  treason, 
and  just  about  as  bad." 


Sept.  9 — Psychology  of  Work 

ScRiPTURK  Lesson:  In  Thess.  4:11,  12, 
the  apostle  admonishes  the  Christians  in 
Thessalonica  to  study  to  be  quiet,  to  attend 
to  their  own  business,  and  to  work  with  their 
own  hands,  so  that  they  may  enjoy  the  repu- 
tation of  honesty  among  non-Christians,  and 
have  means  of  supporting  themselves.  It  is 
characteristic  that  this  order  is  a  part  of  a 
more  general  admonition  toward  godliness. 

Distinctive  Characteristics  of  Work: 
An  attempt  was  made  in  the  first  lesson  to 
indicate  the  difference  between  toil,  labor, 
and  work;  and  an  emphatic  denial  was  en- 
tered against  the  assumption  that  animals 
work.  It  will  -be  necessary  now  to  show  that 
work  is  chiefly  psychical  and  only  inciden- 
tally physical.  Work  depends,  in  other 
words,  on  mental  development. 

Why  does  the  animal  play  but  not  do 
workt  In  all  work  planning  is  necessary. 
The  end  or  aim  must  be  fairly  dear  in  one's 
mind,  and  ways  and  means  "must  be  adopted 
to  that  end.  Only  when  we  know  what  we 
want  *o  do  and  have  an  idea  how  to  accom- 
pli^ what  we  want  can  it  be  said  that  we 
work.  It  will  be  fairly  plain  that  the  animal 
does  not  do  this.  It  does  not  plan  before- 
hand, but  siniply  obeys  the  promptings  of  its 
instincts.  When  the  cow  is  hungry  she  ^ts 
up  and  eats;  and  when  she  is  thirsty  she 
looks  for  water.  The  search  for  pasture  and 
for  water  is,  of  course,  necessary,  but  there 
is  no  planning  about  it  for  future  reference. 
The  coW  may  remember  where  the  feeding 
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has  been  good  and  seek  ont  that  place  a 
seeond  time,  but  she  makes  no  provision  for 
the  future  and  does  not  plan  where  and  how 
to  eat  to-morrow. 

An  objection  maj  be  raised  here  with  a 
reference  to  bees  and  squirrels,  which  store 
up  f dod  for  the  winter.  Is  that  not  making 
provision  for  the  future,  and  should  it  not 
be  called  work,  since  it  implies  planning! 
It  is  storing  up  food,  but  it  is  not  work  be- 
cause it  does  not  imply  planning.  To  put  it 
roughly,  no  one  will  for  a  moment  imagine 
that  animals  have  a  calendar  by  which  they 
go  in  the  summer  and  autumn.  Those  ani- 
mals—  and  many  others  —  obey  an  instinct 
which  prompts  them  to  hide  in  their  nests 
what  they  can  not  eat.  Every  animal  in  the 
temperate  zone,  by  means  of  its  instinct, 
makes  provision  to  survive  the  winter.  Some 
species  of  bears  eat  all  they  can  while  the 
eating  is  good,  then  when  it  gets  cold  tJiey 
withdraw  into  a  cave  or  some  other  safe 
place  and  go  to  sleep  until  spring. 

The  frog  buries  itself  in  the  mud;  the 
migratory  birds  go  south;  some  insects  go 
into  a  state  of  suspended  animation,  and 
other  animals  resort  to  some  other  method  in 
obedience  to  their  own  particular  instinct. 
By  developing  and*  obeying  the  racial  in- 
stinct the  different  species  of  animals  have 
survived.  But  there  is  no  conscious  planning 
in  it.  The  bear  is  certainly  a  more  intelli- 
gent animal  than  the  bee.  Yet  it  survives 
by  obedience  of  its  instincts  without  la3ring 
up  food. 

Work  implies  a  d^ar  perception  of  the 
future.  Ko  animal  has  that.  It  lives  in  the 
present  and,  to  a  limited  extent,  in  the  past ; 
its  mentality  does  not  include  the  future. 
This  ability  to  look  into  and  provide  for  the 
future  is  a  peculiarly  human  ability.  Not 
all  men  have  it.  Children  and  savages  gen- 
erally are  lacking  in  this  respect,  and  even 
the  lower  types  of  men  in  semicivilization  are 
devoid  of  it.  This  ability  has  been  devel- 
oped with  the  increase  of  mentality,  espe- 
cially of  intelligence.  We  teach  our  children 
to  be  careful  not  to  break  their  toys  to-day 
because  they  will  have  none  to-morrow. 
Man  has  had  to  learn  this  lesson  in  order  to 
survive.  He  could  not  hibernate  like  the 
bear,  nor  was  he  prompted  like  the  squirrel 
by  an  irresistible  impulse  to  lay  up  nuts  and 
other  food  for  the  winter;  neither  could  he 
migrrate  to  tiie  south.  The  result  was  that 
he  could  live  only  in  tropical  regions  where 


nature  furnished  some  food  all  the  year 
round.  But  when  for  some  reason  or  other 
natures  table  was  not  spread  for  him  he  per- 
ished. Only  those  tribes  survived  in  the  long 
run  which  learned  to  consider  the  future  as 
well  as  the  present.    This  meant  work. 

The  meaning  of  work  is  not  so  much  physi- 
cal exertion  as  the  intelligent  expenditure  of 
energy,  l^e  savage  spends  much  energy  in 
war-dances  and  in  other  foolish  ways,  but 
accomplishes  nothing  usefid.  He  does  not 
plan  his  efforts  so  as  to  economize  strength 
and  api^y  it  in  a  manner  that  will  produce 
good  results.  He  does  not  adapt  means  to 
ends,  or,  at  any  rate,  adequate  means. 
Hence  he  often  goes  hungry.  His  life*  alter- 
nates between  feasting  and  fasting,  accord- 
ing as  nature  is  generous  or  parsimonious. 

Moreover,  work  requires  patience.  To 
plan  requires  time  and  exertion.  We  are  fa- 
miliar with  people  who  make  up  their  minds 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  go  ahead,  and 
then  find  to  their  consternation  that  the  plan 
does  not  work.  That  is  a  trait  of  savagery. 
Nature  can  be  coaxed,  but  coaxing  is  a  slow 
process;  it  takes  time  and  patience.  We 
read  sometimes  of  an  inventor  who  suddenly 
*' struck  on"  a  great  idea.  The  fact  usually 
is  that  he  has  spent  weeks,  x>erhaps  months 
and  years,  thinking  over  the  scheme.  He 
has  very  likely  made  many  plans,  changed 
them,  rejected  some,  and  adapted  others. 
The  great  idea  is  the  culmination  and  frui- 
tion of  much  hard  thinking  and  studying. 
Even  the  genius  is  not  exempt  from  this  ne- 
cessity, for  he,  too,  must  develop  the  gift 
that  is  in  him.  Hence  thcwell-known  defi- 
nition of  genius  as  a  capacity  for  taking 
infinite  pains.  If  the  genius  must  exert  him- 
self, the  average  mortal  can  not  escape  this 
necessity. 

General  Besults  of  Work:  The  only 
results  which  concern  us  here  are  psycho- 
logical. Briefly  stated,  it  is  work  which  has 
made  us  human  beings,  because  through 
work  we  have  become  more  intelligent,  more 
persistent,  more  humane,  and  more  social. 
The  savage  is  cruel  and  unsocial  not  so  much 
because  it  is  a  part  of  his  nature  as  because 
he  is  in  perpetual  need  and  in  an  almost  con- 
tinuous condition  of  starvation.  Work  has 
enabled  us  to  secure  not  only  the  necessarips 
but  some  comforts  of  life :  we  are  better  dis- 
posed toward  our  fellow  men,  and  we  ere  able 
to  give  to  the  poor  and  needy  from  our 
affluence. 
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Sept.  16 — Work  as  Education 

ScRiPTUBE  Lesson  :  It  was  a  blessing,  not 
a  curse,  which  was  pronounced  upon  man  in 
Gten*  3:17-19  when  he  was  told  to  "  sweat" 
in  order  to  meet  his  own  needs.  His  disobe- 
dience merited  a  rebuke,  but  it  was  given  in 
a  manner  which  proved  most  helpful  to  him. 

Eaiily  View  op  Work:  The  ancients 
looked  upon  work  as  a  curse  because  it  was 
to  them  mostly  toil  and  labor;  there  was 
little  exaltation  of  spirit  in  it  because  there 
was  little  intelligence  in  it.  If  we  had  to 
make  our  living  by  digging  roots,  gathering 
berries,  or  following  the  game  without 
weapons,  life  would  be  hardly  worth  living, 
and  we  might  justly  look  upon  work  as  a 
curse  imposed  upon  us  for  disobedience. 
Since  work  has  changed  largely  from  phys- 
ical to  mental  exertion,  we  enjoy  it  because 
it  has  become  the  means  of  our  education. 

Work  educates  man  in  three  different 
ways,  altho  these  respects  are  interrelated 
and  form  a  combination  which  makes  mod- 
em man  what  he  is — ^a  person  sprung  from 
primitive  man,  like  him  in  all  that  is  animal, 
but  different  in  all  that  is  human.  This  may 
seem  a  strong  statement  to  those  who  have 
read  books  of  certain  authors  who  claim  that 
man  has  not  improved  morally  over  his  ani- 
mal ancestor.  The  late  Alfred  Bussel  Wal- 
lace, the  codiscoverer  of  the  theory  of  evo- 
lution, said  in  a  book  publi^ed  shontiy  be- 
fore his  death: 

"Taking  account  of  these  various  groups 
of  undoubted  facts,  many  of  which  are  so 
gross,  80  terrible,  that  they  can  not  be  over- 
stated, it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  our 
whole  system  of  society  is  rotten  from  top  to 
bottom,  and  the  social  environment  as  a 
whole,  in  relation  to  our  possibilities  and  our 
claims,  is  the  worst  that  the  world  has  ever 
seen"  {Soddl  Environment  and  Moral 
Progress,  p.  169). 

Many  others  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  would  be  better  to  return  to  what 
they  can  the  life  of  nature.  Are  these 
claims  true!  Have  we,  indeed,  reared  a  so- 
cial structure  which  is  "rotten  from  top  to 
bottom"!  If  true,  then  work,  which  has  en- 
abled us  to  achieve  what  we  are  proud  to 
can  our  civUization,  would  be  a  curse  indeed, 
flince  it  would  not  only  subject  us  to  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  useless  exertion  but 
would,  in  addition,  help  our  mental  nature 
to  deteriorate. 

Work  Has  Educated  Man  Physically: 
There  is  Vi  erroneous  but  widely  spread 


notion  that  "nature-man,"  as  we  call  sav- 
ages and  basbarians,  is  stronger  and  health- 
ier than  civilized  man.  This  notion  is  false, 
as  a  brief  glance  at  two  facts  will  show. 
The  average  length  of  life  in  India — ^by  no 
means  a  barbarous  but  a  semicivilized  coun- 
try—is 23.0  years;  it  is  42.8  in  Italy,  44.1 
in  Massachusetts,  44.1  in  England  and 
Wales,  45.7  in  France,  53.9  in  Sweden.  This 
is  for  males:  for  females  it  is  a  little  higher 
in  each  country.  During  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury the  length  of  life  was  21.2  years  in 
(Geneva,  Switzerland ;  25.7  in  the  seventeenth 
century;  33.6  in  the  eighteenth,  and  39.7 
years  from  1801  to  1883.  The  inference 
from  these  facts  is  evident.  Primitive  man, 
like  the  savage  of  to-day,  must  have  had  a 
much  shorter  average  life  than  is  found  in 
India  to-day.  Mortality  in  the  United  States 
to-day  is  about  15  per  thousand.  In  some 
regions  which  are  stiU  in  the  state  of  nature 
it  goes  as  high  as  70  or  80,  and  in  some 
cases  over  100.  Length  of  life  and  mortality 
are  usually  an  index  to  vitality.  The  simple 
fact  that  modem  civilized  man  is  more  fa- 
vored in  both  respects  is  proof  that  his  vi- 
tality is  better  and  that  he  is  stronger. 

This  statement  may  be  proved  from  an- 
other point  of  view.  We  suppose  that  a 
savage  expends  very  much  energy,  much 
more,  indeed,  than  civilized  man.  It  is  true 
that  nature-man  is  very  active  at  times  and 
draws  heavily  on  his  vitality.  But  he  does 
this  irregularly  and  rests  during  the  com- 
paratively long  intervals.  He  might  say 
that  he  works  hard  for  one  day  of  the  week 
and  rests  for  six  days;  with  us  the  reverse 
is  true.  The  energy  expended  by  a  book- 
keeper, for  instance,  day  by  day  during  the 
course  of  a  year,  would  certainly  treble,  if 
not  quadruple,  that  of  a  savage  in  the  same 
period.  The  simple  fact  that  savages  can 
not  stand  regular  work  in  civilizec'  communi- 
ties is  ample  proof  for  this  statement.  They 
have  not  sufficient  energy. 

How  has  civilized  man  acquired  this  greater 
energy!  By  working  more  regularly  and 
thus  exercising  more  regularly.  Vitality  is 
not  a  gift,  but  an  acquired  trait  which  has 
been  developed  gradually.  Working  more 
regularly  enabled  man  to  get  a  better  food- 
supply,  and  more  regular  meals  were  thus 
assured.  Better  food,  in  turn,  enabled  man 
to  work  better,  that  is,  longer  and  more  in- 
telligently. It  is  a  circular  movement  of 
give  and  take. 
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Work  Has  Educated  Man  Intellec- 
tually: Good  work  is  not  a  hit-or-miss 
matter;  it  is  the  result  of  liard  and  pro- 
longed thought  A  poet  maj  write  a  ballad 
in  a  few  hours  of  inspiration;  a  scientist 
must  applj  himself  assiduously  for  days  and 
weeks  to  a  problem.  Homer  wrote  as  fine 
epics  as  have  ever  been  written;  but  it  took 
the  world  6,000  years  to  work  out  the  idea 
of  Daedalus  about  aerial  flight.  What  we 
imagine  is  one  thing,  and  it  needs  only  a 
keen  sense  of  symmetry  to  put  it  into  attrac- 
tive phrases  and  verses.  The  translation  of 
these  ideas  into  objective  things  that  will 
stand  inspection  and  application  is  a  differ- 
ent matter.  The  patent  office  in  Washing- 
ton contains  thousands  of  new  schemes  for 
doing  every  possible  thing,  but  "they  won't 
work."  Perpetual  motion  is  a  perfectly  cor- 
rect idea,  but  it  can  not  be  put  into  a  work- 
able form,  altho  many  schemes  have  been 
patented.  Our  own  Institute  of  Social  Ser- 
vice was  promised  a  rich  endowment  a  few 
years  ago  by  a  man  who  had  patented  a  per- 
petual^motion  plan.  We  are  still  poor,  not 
because  the  man  was  untrustworthy,  but  be- 
cause the  plan  didn't  work.  A  teacher  of 
manual  training  told  me  that  many  a  boy 
who  was  "bright"  in  the  three  R's  proved 
a  failure  when  it  came  to  making  a  chair 
or  a  table.  Whyt  Because  it  is  easy  enough 
to  learn  how  to  spell  and  how  to  figure;  all 
that  is  needed  is  an  accurate  and  retentive 
memory.  To  make  a  piece  of  furniture  that 
will  stand  straight,  with  every  line  and  angle 
correct,  requires  exact  measurements  and 
some  constructive  ability. 

Work  has  taught  us  how  to  accommodate 
ourselves  to  the  hard  facts  of  the  world  and 
-  to  make  them  subject  to  ourselves.  Trans- 
lation of  thought  into  action  has  been  the 
most  valuable  intellectual  training  man  has 
received,  and  he  has  progressed  in  exact 
proportion  as  he  has  succeeded  in  doing  it. 

Work  Has  Educated  Man  Mobally: 
This  may  seem  strange  to  many.  It  is, 
nevertheless,  true.  If  what  has  been  said  in 
the  preceding  paragraph  is  true,  the  reason 
for  work  as  a  basis  for  morality  will  be 
clear.  If  work  requires  close,  constant  ap- 
plication, if  it  requires  careful  planning  for 
the  future,  it  is  the  best  possible  foundation 
for  a  good  character,  since  this  process  re- 
quires the  same  quality.  We  may  be  saved 
by  faith,  like  the  thief  on  the  cross;  but  we 
have  to  work  long  and  hard  to  build  up  a 


Christian  character.  The  apostle  means 
just  this  in  writing  to  the  Philippians 
(2:12):  "Work  out  your  own  salvation 
with  fear  and  trembling."  We  can  not  be- 
come good  by  merely  wishing  it;  we  must 
work  for  character — days,  weeks,  months, 
and  years.  Wishes  alone  can  not  make  us 
true  Christians. 


Sept.  23 — Work  as  Liberation 

Scripture  Lesson:  Keen  observation  of 
life  inspired  many  of  the  best  sayings  of  the 
author  of  tiie  book  of  Proverbs.  Life  was 
to  him  a  laboratory  where  different  elements 
mix  in  ever-varying  proportions  and  con- 
stantly produce  new  results.  The  labor  of 
the  righteous  tends  to  make  life  more  free 
and  more  spiritual;  while  wicked  actions 
tend  to  death.  Honest  work — and  only  a 
good  man  can  work  honestly — ennobles  life 
and  raises  it  to  a  human,  if  not  a  divine, 
plane.    Cf.  Pro  v.  10:16. 

Work  Guides  to  Social  Freedom:  In 
the  third  lesson  work  was  treated  as  educa- 
tion, and  an  attempt  was  made  to  show  that 
it  was  not  a  curse  but  a  blessing.  The  latter 
may  still  be  looked  upon  as  somewhat  nega- 
tive, as  something  imposed  upon  us  for  our 
good.  If  work  were  nothing  more  than  a 
kind  of  taskmaster,  it  would  be  somewhat 
irksome  and  unwelcome.  We  take  medicine 
when  we  are  ill,  not  because  we  enjoy  it,  but 
because  we  know  that  it  is  for  our  physical 
welfare.  The  aim  conquers  the  aversion  jt^ 
the  means.  Work  must  be  something  more 
than  a  corrective  if  it  is  to  fulfil  its  mission. 
It  is,  in  fact,  tiie  means  of  our  liberation. 
It  makes  us  free  human  beings.  The  term 
"freedom"  is  not  used  here  in  the  political 
or  metaphysical  sense,  but  in  tiie  social. 
Mankind  has  reached  the  present  level  of 
civilization  only  through  work.  Here  we  can 
do  hardly  more  than  indicate  the  different 
spheres  in  which  we  have  attained  liberty 
through  this  agency. 

Work  Liberates  from  the  Thraldom 
OF  Nature:  We  can  scarcely  realize  how 
absolutely  dependent  primitive  man  was  on 
nature.  He  might  get  under  a  tree  to  avoid 
the  heat  like  an  animal,  but  that  was  about 
all.  He  might  crawl  into  a  cave  to  avoid  the 
cold,  but  it  was  poor  protection.  Worse  yet 
was  the  dependence  upon  nature  for  food. 
He  had  to  content  himself  with  what  she 
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furnished;  flometimes  she  was  layish,  at 
other  times  niggardly.  He  could  not,  how- 
ever, make  plans  for  the  future,  because  he 
could  not  depend  on  what  she  might  do. 
And  so  he  remained  in  a  condition  of  sub- 
jection to  her  whims. 

Work  Libebatsd  Man  from  His  Sensual 
Nature:  The  control  of  sensuality  is  the 
chief  element  in  the  avoidance  of  carnal  sin. 
This  is  the  element  which  is  developed 
through  work,  because  it  demands  sub- 
ordination of  the  present  to  the  future,  of 
the  immediate  to  the  remote.  It  constantly 
requires  us  to  exercise  foresight  and  to  con- 
sider everything  with  regard  to  its  bearing 
on  a  large  complex  of  conditions.  This  con- 
stant exercise  of  mental  qualities  makes  self- 
control  easier.  Work,  however,  furnishes  a 
legitimate  and  regular  outlet  for  our  energy 
and  prevents  an  irregular  manifestation  of 
it  either  through  vice  or  through  intem- 
perate and  cataclysmic  outbursts,  such  as  we 
often  find  among  savages. 

Work  Liberates  from  the  Fear  of 
Man:  The  man  who  works  diligently  and 
intelligently  and  achieves  something  worth 
while  usually  has  a  quiet  dignity  about  him, 
which  is  often  impressive.  He  knows  that 
he  is  paying  his  board  to  the  world  and  is 
earning  his  own  living.  The  writer  knows 
a  cigar-packer  who  refuses  to  pack  poor 
cigars  and  insists  that  every  box  that  leaves 
his  hands  shall  contain  ''honest  goods,''  that 
is,  properly  labeled  as  grade  one,  two,  or 
three.  He  refuses  to  be  instrumental  in  the 
perpetration  of  a  fraud  upon  the  public,  and 
has  left  more  than  one  employer  for  that 
reason.  I>uring  the  Middle  Ages  the  cities 
owed  their  greatness  largely  to  the  pride 
and  efficiSucy  of  the  gilds,  because  they 
consisted  of  mechanics  who  knew  their 
trades  and  were  bound  to  do  good  work. 
Ghent,  Cologne,  Nuremberg,  and  other  cities 
owed  their  greatness  to  the  stanch  inde- 
pendence and  other  sterling  qualities  of 
their  trade-unions,  which  consisted  of  men 
who  had  learned  .their  trade  thoroughly. 

Work  Liberates  Man  Even  from  the 
Fear  of  Himself:  There  is  perhaps  noth- 
ing more  pitiful  than  a  man  who  is  con- 
stantly afraid  of  himself,  or,  rather,  of  what 
he  may  do— for  instance,  commit  a  crime  or 
fall  into  vice.  As  a  rule,  such  people  are 
not  habitual  or  regular  workers,  otherwise 
they  would  have  had  to  acquire  suf&cient 
control  over  their  wayward  tendencies   to 


keep  them  in  check,  and  their  self-control 
would  be  sufScient  to  banish  thoughts  of 
that  kind.  It  is  chiefly  the  man  who  works 
without  interest  at  his  task  who  is  beset  in 
this  way.  Any  one  whose  heart  is  in  his 
work  concentrates  his  attention  upon  it;  the 
mastery  he  acquires  over  his  particular  field 
gives  him  confidence  to  face  the  future  virith- 
out  fear  either  of  himself  or  of  any  other. 
He  applies  the  principles  which  made  him 
successful  in  his  work  to  his  own  perhaps 
poorly  organized  instincts,  brings  them  un- 
der control,  and  is  able  to  face  the  future 
without  any  misgiving  concerning  himself. 


Sept 


.  30 — Work  as  Socialization 

Scripture  Lesson:  The  passage  in  2 
Thess.  3:8-10  has  peculiar  interest  because 
it  contains  the  principle  that  every  man 
should  work  for  a  living.  St.  Paul  states 
that,  while  he  had  a  claim  to  be  provided 
for  by  the  Christians  of  Thessalonica  when 
he  preached  the  gospel  to  them,  he  preferred 
to  work  for  his  living  as  an  example  to  them. 

How  We  Learned  to  Work  :  The  savage, 
as  has  been  shown  in  an  earlier  lesson,  does 
not  work  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word. 
The  question  naturally  arises  how  man 
learned  to  give  up  his  animal  habits  and  to 
apply  himself  persistently  to  his  own  im- 
provement and  to  making  provision  for  the 
future.  This  is  a  long  and  a  sad  story,  and 
the  acquisition  of  the  capacity  and  willing- 
ness to  work  has  merited  the  statement  that 
labor  is  a  curse.  The  only  institution  which 
was  capable  of  turning  man  from  his  irregu- 
lar and  disconnected  activities  to  regularity 
and  systematic  effort  was  slavery.  There 
was  apparently  no  other  way.  Man  had  to 
acquire  two  aptitudes  to  turn  from  savagery 
to  industry. 

He  had  to  acquire  sufficient  physical 
energy.  This  was  possible  only  through  regu- 
larity of  application,  in  order  to  secure  a 
regular  food-supply.  He  was  averse  to  ap- 
plying himself  steadily,  and  only  the  fear  of 
the  lash  and  the  threat  of  death  could  in- 
duce him  to  give  up  his  wild  and  roaming 
habits.  He  had  to  be  tamed  and  domes- 
ticated, so  as  to  stay  in  one  place  or  near 
his  master's  house.  The  master  was  usually 
a  man  of  superior  strength,  and  warlike 
nations  have  generally  been  slave-holders, 
because  they  were  imwilling  to  work  for 
themselves,  but  forced  their  captives  to  do 
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it  for  them.  But  the  penalty  for  the  idle- 
ness  of  their  masters — ^if  sufficiently  pro- 
longed— was  degeneration^  and  in  the.  course 
of  time  another  more  virile  race  conquered 
and  enslaved  them.  The  extermination  of 
the  indigenous  West-Indians  is  one  of  the 
best-known  cases  in  modem  times.  They 
succumbed  so  quickly  that  Las  Casas,  the 
priesti  suggested  the  importation  of  negroes 
from  Africa,  so  as  to  save  the  few  Indians 
still  left.  This  led  to  the  well-known  hor- 
rors of  negro  slavery.  Only  the  strongest 
were  able  to  survive  the  ordeal,  and  in  the 
course  of  time  a  generation  sufficiently 
strong  to  withstand  the  hardships  of  regular 
work  grew  up,  and  the  first  step  toward 
civilization  was  taken. 

The  other  aptitude  man  had  to  acquire  in 
order  to  make  society  possible  was  team- 
work. Slaves,  whether  ten  or  ten  thousand 
under  the  sway  of  one  master,  had  to  be 
taught  to  work  together;  that  is,  a  division 
of  labor  had  to  be  arranged  so  that  their 
efforts  supplemented  one  another  and  became 
more  productive.  Slavery  again  was  the 
only  means  to  do  this.  Mankind  has  had  to 
pay  a  high  price  for  becoming  civilized,  but 
it  was  worth  while,  since  every  high-grade 
achievement  must  still  be  paid  for  with  the 
sweat  of  our  brows. 

How  Work  Socializes  Man:  The  slaves 
who  had  to  work  together  learned  to  like 
one  another,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  not 


fighting  one  another.  It  was  partly  common 
misery  and  partly  sheer  habit  which  slowly 
but  surely  drew  them  toward  one  another. 
New  qualities  sprang  into  existence,  and 
eventually  the  human  beast  waa  sufficiently 
tamed  to  work  and  suffer  together  and  to 
live  in  comparative  peace.  This  gave  a  new 
impetus  to  advancement. 

Men  learned  that  each  could  do  a  certaiu 
kind  of  work  better  than  somebody  else; 
this  resulted  in  voluntary  division  of  labor 
like  that  under  slavery.  In  proportion  as 
liberty  was  extended  this  division  increased, 
and  productivity  increased  with  it.  Wants 
multiplied  likewise,  and  men  learned  that 
they  must  depend  upon  one  another  for  the 
satisfaction  of  wants  which  they  could  not 
themselves  supply.  Here  was  given  the  op- 
portunity for  larger  societies  or  states.  A 
social  group  which  has  few  and  simple 
wants  and  is  able  to  supply  them  will  remain 
small.  Only  a  group  which  has  many  and 
varied  wants  wUl  strive  to  include  other 
groups,  because  that  was  originally  the  only 
way  to  supply  them.  States  and  nations 
have  arisen  in  that  way.  With  the  further 
multiplication  and  variety  of  wants  this  was 
no  longer  possible,  and  international  com- 
merce sprang  up.  All  this  means  a  recog- 
nition of  our  interdependence,  and  that 
knowledge  is  the  basis  of  a  larger  socializa- 
tion— a  socialization  which  must  and  will 
eventually  include  all  nations. 


Work,  the  Reward  of  Work 

When  I  have  touched  the  end  of  days 
And  waved  farewell  to  earthly  ways, 
I  have  one  thing  to  ask  of  him 
Who  leads  the  toils  of  Seraphim — 
The  gift  of  work — ^more  work  to  do 
To  let  his  glory  glimmer  through. 
For  well  I  know  that  in  the  Lord 
More  work  will  be  our  work's  reward. 

Oh,  may  the  Master  Artist  say: 
"  He  touched  one  heart  upon  the  way. 
So  give  some  further  work  to  him; 
But  he  must  draw  that  line  less  dim — 
Thia  time  must  not  so  bungle  there, 
But  give  his  sketch  a  nobler  air. 
He  must  put  action  in  that  curve; 
Give  to  this  feature  more  reserve ; 
Light  it  with  touchee  more^  divine. 
And  let  the  inner  spirit  shine. 
His  early  colors  were  too  thin: 
Now  he  must  dash  the  beauty  in 
With  bolder  stroke.   .    .    .   This  is  the  plan : 
More  work:    by  work  we  build  the  man!" 
— ^Edwin  Mabkham,  in  McClure's, 


Work 

Let  me  but  do  my  work  from  day  to  day, 
In  field  or  forest,  at  the  desk  or  loom, 
In  roaring  market-place  or  tranquil  room; 

Let  mo  but  find  it  in  my  heart  to  say. 

When  vagrant  wishes  beckon  me  astray, 
*'This  is  my  work;  my  blessing,  not  my 

doom; 
Of  all  who  live,  I  am  the  one  by  whom 

This  work  can  best  be  done  in  tiie  right 
way.'* 

Then  shall  I  see  it  not  too  great,  nor  small, 
To  suit  my  spirit  and  to  prove  my  powers; 
Then  shall  I  cheerful  greet  the  laboring 
hours 
And  cheerful  turn,  when  the  long  shadows 
fall 
At  eventide,  to  play  and  love  and  rest, 
Because  I  know  for  me  my  work  is  best. 

— ^Henrt  Van  Bykb. 
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Sept.  2— The  Shepherd  of 
Captive  Israel 

(Ezekiel  34) 

EzEKJEL  is  addressing  the  Jewish  exiles  in 
Babylon,  and  in  this  section  of  his  book 
(chapters  33-39)  he  is  showing  them  how  to 
prepare  for  the  blessed  future,  with  the 
restoration  and  reorganization  of  the  nation 
which  he  so  confidently  anticipates.  The  first 
and  fundamental  item  on  his  progress  is  the 
need  of  a  deepened  sense  of  personid  respon- 
sibility, and  with  that  he  deals  in  chapter  33. 
In  chapter  34  he  deals  with  the  importance 
of  good  government;  for  besides  moral  ex- 
cellence on  the  part  of  its  citizens,  every 
State  that  is  to  be  happy  and  efficient  needs 
good  government.  This  chapter  is  a  very 
severe  indictment  of  the  rulers  or  kings  of 
Isiviel  in  the  past,  who  are  compared  to 
shepherds — and  the  figure  is  maintained 
throughout  the  chapter — that  have  neglected 
or  abused  the  flock.  Governors  should  govern 
in  the  interests  of  the  governed;  but  those 
"shepherds"  had  used  their  power  to  feed 
themselves  and  not  the  flock — they  are  even 
compared  to  ravenous  beasts  in  verse  10.  It 
was  this  misgovernment  that  in  part  ac- 
counted for  the  miseries,  the  defeats,  the 
exile  of  Israel  (verses  1-10). 

Therefore  these  evil  shepherds  must  be 
replaced  by  none  other  than  Jehovah  himself, 
the  great  Shepherd  of  the  sheep,  who  will 
lovingly  tend  them  and  seek  them  out  on  the 
dark  and  cloudy  day,  and  bring  them  back 
from  exile  to  their  own  true  pasture-land 
(verses  11-16),  But  among  the  flock  there 
were  differences  too,  the  strong  (ue.,  the 
rich)  treating  the  weak  with  selfishness  and 
brutality.  This,  too,  must  end  (verses 
17-22). 

In  the  coming  days,  while  Jehovah  will  in- 
deed be  the  chief  Shepherd,  there  will  still 
be  an  earthly  shepherd  to  correspond  to  the 
old  order  of  evil  shepherds;  in  plain  words, 


the  monarchy  will  continue,  but  the  monarch 
will  have  a  real  shepherd  heart.  His  title, 
"my  servant  David,"  by  no  means  implies 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead  king  of  the 
olden  times,  but  only  a  succession  (or  the 
first  of  a  succession)  of  rulers  continuing 
the  Davidic  line,  or  possibly  even  only  one 
who  will  rule  in  the  spirit  and  power  of 
David.  Instead  of  the  divided  kingdom, 
wliose  component  parts  (Israel  and  Judah) 
had  run  their  parallel  and  sometimes  hostile 
course  for  centuries,  was  to  be  the  united 
kingdom,  imder  one  shepherd,  i.€.,  one  king. 
Then  would  come  the  glorious  Messianic 
days,  "  the  covenant  of  peace  "  or  "  welfare," 
whose  leading  features  would  be  the  fertility 
of  the  land,  the  extirpation  of  its  wild  beasts, 
and  the  security  of  its  people  from  native 
and  foreign  oppressors   (verses  23-31). 

Tho  the  thoughts  of  this  passage  are 
clothed  in  the  language  of  the  ancient  world, 
the  thoughts  themselves  are  as  important  for 
the  modem  world  as  if  they  had  been  written 
yesterday.  There  is  (1)  the  idea  of  the  na- 
tion's (or  the  world's)  need  of  a  divine 
Shepherd.  It  is  interesting  and  gratifying 
to  find  even  a  novelist  like  H.  G.  Wells 
reaching  the  conclusion  that  there  can  be  no 
worthy  future  for  the  nations  of  the  world 
without  a  recognition  of  GU>d.  It  is  under 
his  shelter,  supervision,  and  inspiration  that 
men  and  nations  must  go  forward  to  their 
tasks.  (2)  The  need  of  human  governors 
who  will  not  exploit  but  who  wiH  care  for 
the  welfare  of  the  peoples  committed  to 
their  charge,  as  a  good  shepherd  cares  for 
his  sheep.  Whether  the  form  of  government 
be  a  republic  (as  Wells  conceives  it)  or  a 
monarchy  (as  Ezekiel  conceives  it)  the  gov- 
ernors must  be  men  who  are  not  out  for  their 
own  hand,  men  who  do  not  regard  the  people 
as  mere  means  to  the  securing  of  their  own 
power  or  profit  or  pleasure,  but  men  who 
strain  every  nerve  to  advcmce  the  pbysical, 
intellectual,  and  moral  welfare  of  the  people 


*  These  studies  follow  the  lesson  topics  and  passages  of  the  International  Sunday-school   Series. 
The  author  did  not  have  an  opportunity  to  read  proofs. 
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over  whom  they  are  set,  (3)  There  must 
be  no  exploitation  within  the  nation  of  one 
dans  bj  another.  AH  must  recognize  that,  in 
the  last  analysis,  the  true  interests  of  all 
classes  are  identical  and  that  there  can  be 
no  stability  or  security  for  a  ^nation  where 
some  of  its  citizens  are  living  in  opulence 
and  many  in  penury.  (4)  The  union  of 
Israel  and  Judah  as  an  element  in  the  hap- 
piness of  the  national  future  is  an  adum- 
bration of  a  similar  union  of  all  the  nations 
in  the  happiness  of  the  world's  future.  On  a 
small  scale  sudi  a  union  has  been  conffum- 
mated  many  a  time  already.  Scotland  and 
England,  which  fought  each  other  for  cen- 
turies, have  long  been  united ;  the  States  of 
America  are  known  to  all  the  world  as  the 
United  States.  It  is  not  beyond  the  range 
of  possibility — tho  it  wiH  tax  to  the  utter- 
most the  resources  of  statesmanship,  mutual 
confidence,  and  good-will — that  there  may 
one  day  be  the  United  States  of  Europe,  and 
then  we  should  not  be  far  from  the  United 
States  of  the  World.  This  sort  of  federation 
must  at  least  be  the  goal  on  which  will  be 
fixt  the  eyes  of  all  who  refuse  to  despair  of 
the  world's  future.  Then  with  a  world  so 
sensible,  harmonious,  and  reconcilalble,  no 
nation,  small  or  great,  would  fear  attack 
from  without  or  from  within.  There  would 
be  many  folds,  but  there  would  be  but  one 
flock  and  one  Shepherd. 

Sept.  9— The  Benefits  of  Total 

Abstinence  (Temperance 

Lesson) 

(Daniel  1) 

The  Book  of  Daniel,  from  which  the  next 
four  lessons  are  taken,  was  written  to  com- 
fort and  encourage  the  faithful  in  days  of 
gloom  and  persecution.  Its  writer  shows  the 
invincible  march  of  the  divine  purpose  across 
human  history,  and  he  seeks  to  inspire  his 
readers  with  the  faith  that,  despite  fierce  op- 
position and  cruel  persecution  from  the  brutal 
kingdoms  of  this  world,  the  kingdom  of  God 
must  ultimately  come.  The  first  chapter 
strikes  the  key-note  of  the  book.  It  shows 
at  the  outset  the  unique  importance  of  the 
Jewish  religion  and  the  duty  and  the  reward 
of  faithfulness  to  it.  The  story  is  so  simply 
told  as  to  need  little  elucidation.  The  king  of 
Babylon  desired  to  have  certain  of  the  moro 
distin'^ished  captives  educated  for  his  ser- 


vice; for  this  purpose  four  Jewish  youths 
were  selected,  remarkable  for  their  i^ysical 
beauty  and  intellectual  endowments.  It  is 
a  significant  and  sinister  omen  that  the 
moment  they  come  imder  the  direct  juris- 
diction of  the  Babylonian  officer  their  names 
are  changed  in  such  a  way  as  to  wipe  out 
every  reminiscence  of  their  own  national  (Jod, 
Jehovah;  it  helps  us  to  feel  how  com{rfetely 
hostile  to  their  early  training  and  associa- 
tions is  the  atmosphere  in  which  they  will 
henceforth  have  to  live.  But  the  youths,  who 
would  be  about  fourteen  when  they  entered 
the  court,  remained  superbly  faithful.  Prom 
the  standpoint  of  a  strict  Jew  the  meat 
brought  them  from  the  royal  table  might  be 
open  to  several  objections;  the  animals  might 
not  have  been  slaughtered  in  the  way  pre- 
scribed by  the  law,  and  they  might  have 
been  oflTered  to  Babylonian  deities  (cf.  1 
Cor.  10).  So  Daniel  requested  that  his 
scruples  and  those  of  his  friends  be  re- 
spected and  that  he  be  not  asked  to  pollute 
himself  by  partaking  of  such  food.  It  was 
a  serious  request  to  make,  and  the  officer  was 
inclined  to  demur ;  but  finally  conceded  them 
ten  days  of  the  diet  which  they  proposed — 
a  period  not  sufficiently  long  to  incriminate 
him,  and  yet  sufficiently  long  to  enable  him 
to  observe  results;  and  the  results  were  more 
than  sufficient  to  justify  Daniel's  request. 
For  not  only  in  physical  vigor,  but  in  intd- 
lectual  grasp,  the  Jewish  youths  were  found 
to  be  greatly  superior  to  those  who  had  fol- 
lowed the  customary^  luxurious  regimen  of 
the  court. 

Three  points  are  here  worthy  of  note: 
(1)  The  duty  of  fidelity  to  early  religious 
training.  True,  it  is  not  what  goes  into  the 
man  that  defiles  him,  but  it  is  what  comes 
out  of  him — the  evil  words,  the  foul  imagi- 
nations; but  it  is  equally  true  that  to  eat 
or  drink  certain  things  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, to  indulge  in  certain  liberties,  to 
read  certain  books,  may  be  to  turn  our  back 
upon  salutary,  even  if  narrow,  principles  in 
which  we  have  been  brought  up,  and  to  take 
the  first  fatal  atep  downward.  The  larger 
liberty  may  be  abused  to  our  ruin,  and  the 
young,  at  any  rate,  have  everything  to  gain 
'by  inclining  to  the  side  of  strictness.  In 
the  presence  of  lower  moral  standards  there 
is  a  grave  temptation  to  laxity;  but  fidelity 
brings  its  own  reward.  It  makes  the  next 
temptation  easier  to  resist,  and  frequently 
also  it  is  the  foundation,  as  in  the  case  of 
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the  Jewish  yontius,  even  of  worldly  success. 
(2)  The  value  of  temperance.  Luxurious 
living  is  the  worst  foe  of  physical,  mental, 
and  spiritual  vigor.  The  men  who  confined 
themselves  to  vegetable  food  and  clear,  coid 
water  had  better  minds,  as  well  as  better 
bodies,  than  the  others  who  fared  sump- 
tuously every  day.  The  foundation  of  health 
is  simplicity  and  temperance  of  life;  and — as 
is  implied  in  the  last  verse  of  the  chapter, 
and  as  many  insurance  companies  frankly 
recognize — ^temperance  is  likely  to  lead  not 
only  to  A  strong  life,  but,  other  things  being 
equal,  to  a  long  one.  (3)  The  duty  of  tem- 
perance in  relation  to  food  as  wdl  as  to 
drink.  As  much  ib  said  in  this  chapter  of 
one  as  of  the  other.  Becent  events  have  con- 
clusively shown  the  inseparable  connection 
between  temperance  and  national  efficiency 
and  intemperance  and  reduced  efficiency; 
they  have  aJ^o  shown  the  wisdom  and  duty  of 
temperance  and  simplicity  in  food  as  in 
drink.  The  nations  have  reached  a  point 
where  indulgence  and  extravagance  in  any 
direction  may  mean  ruin.  Always  a  folly, 
these  things  are  sometimes  a  crime,  and  they 
may  hurl  to  destruction  the  nations  that 
yield  to  thenu 


Sept.  16- 


-The  Fiery  Furnace 

(Danid  3) 

The  last  chapter  showed  us  four  young 
men  remaining  true  to  the  faith  in  which 
they  had  been  nurtured,  with  every  tempta- 
tion to  apostasy;  and  they  had  their  reward 
not  only  in  enhanced  physical  and  moral 
vigor,  but  even  in  public  recognition.  In  the 
chapter  we  have  now  to  consider  there  are 
a  similar  temptation,  a  similar  fidelity,  and 
a  similar  reward.  The  absence  of  Daniel 
from  this  story  may  at  first  seem  a  little 
surprizing;  but  he  is  represented  in  other 
chapters  (cf.  chapter  6)  as  bearing  his  tes- 
timony, just  as  his  friends  do  in  this. 

In  the  plain  of  Dura,  somewhere  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  city  of  Babylon,  Ne- 
buchadrezzar had  a  colossal  image  erected, 
90  feet  high  and  9  feet  broad.  We  are  not 
told  what  the  image  represented ;  it  may  have 
been  a  god,  as  Nebuchadrezzar  was  a  pious 
king;  but  it  may  have  been  not  impossibly 
an  image  of  Nebuchadrezzar  himself.  The 
various  officials  summoned  to  the  dedication 
of  it  appear  to  have  represented  the  leading 
civH,  military,  judicial,  and  religious  digni- 


taries of  the  empire.  The  vast  assembly 
which  was  also  x>resent  was  summoned  by  a 
herald  to  bow  prostrate  before  the  image  as 
soon  as,  and  as  often  as,  they  heard  the 
sound  of  music.  All  bowed  but  l^e  three 
Hebrews  who  had  been  lifted  to  places  of 
special  honor  in  the  Babylonian  empire 
(2:49),  whose  disobedience  was  therefore  all 
the  more  conspicuous  and  offensive.  At  once 
the  jealous  Chaldean  notables  reported  the 
matter  to  the  king,  in  the  secret  hope  that 
their  hated  foreign  rivals  would  soon  be  re- 
moved by  the  cruel  death  which  Nebuchad- 
rezzar had  threatened  for  the  disobedient. 
The  king  can  not  believe  his  ears;  such  in- 
solence seems  incredible  on  the  part  of  men 
on  whom  he  had  conferred  such  distinction; 
and  he  is  willing  to  give  them  one  more 
chance.  But  the  young  men  are  prepared  to 
remain  faithful  unto  death ;  and,  in  the  mag- 
nificent language  of  one  of  the  ancient  ver- 
sions, they  are  represented  as  saying,  *'But 
whether  he  (i.e.,  God)  delivers  us  or  not,  rest 
assured  that  we  will  not  bow  down  before 
the  image  you  have  created."  At  this  cou- 
rageous answer  the  fury  of  Nebuchadrezzar 
knew  no  bounds,  and  ha  commanded  the  fur- 
nace to  be  heated  seven  times  hotter  than 
usual.  But,  to  his  astonishment  and  terror, 
not  only  did  the  three  men  seem  to  be  mov- 
ing about  uninjured  by  the  flames,  but 
accompanying  them  was  the  majestic  pres- 
ence of  one  like  a  son  of  the  gods.  There  is 
no  reference  here  to  Christ  as  the  Son  of 
God;  it  is  a  divine  or  angelic  figure  that 
appeared  by  the  side  of  the  men  (cf.  verse 
28),  tho  the  narrative  suggests  very  natural- 
ly and  properly  to  the  Christian  mind  the 
thought  of  the  fellowship  of  Christ  in  the 
sufferings  of  his  faithful  servants.  The  nar- 
rative fittingly  closes  with  Nebuchadrezzar's 
doxology  and  decree;  heathen  tho  he  was, 
he  now  whole-heartedly  recognizes  Israel's 
God  and  ordains  that  his  empire  recognize 
him  too. 

The  story  suggests  (1)  the  supreme  obli- 
gation to  fidelity,  whatever  be  the  conse- 
quences. There  are  times  when  duty  means 
or  may  mean  death,  but  even  then  the  true 
man  will  not  flinch.  On  every  battle-field — 
as  we  have  seen  abundantly  in  these  sorrow- 
ful years — the  soldier  takes  the  risk  of  death 
willingly,  often  cheerfully;  and  shall  men  do 
less  for  conscience  and  for  Christ  than  for 
country!  Are  we  prepared  to  face  loss  and 
suffering  for  conscience's  sake,  or  aje  we 
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faithful  onlj  eo  long  as  it  costs  us  nothing! 
Then  we  are  not  of  the  stuflf  of  which  the 
heroes  and  the  martjrs.are  made.  (2)  The 
dutj  of  trust  in  God.  Thousands  have 
perished  for  truth  and  honor's  s&ke;  but  it 
still  remains  true  that  ''when  thou  passest 
through  the  waters^  I  will  be  with  thee ;  and 
through  rivers,  thej  shall  not  overflow  thee; 
when  thou  walkest  through  fire,  thou  shalt 
not  be  burned,  neither  shall  the  flame  kindle 
upon  thee  (Isa.  43:2).  No  flood  or  flame 
can  essentially  harm  the  man  whose  soul  is 
stayed  on  God;  tho  he  go  down  to  death,  he 
will  find  his  life  again  in  another  world.  Be- 
side the  faithful,  in  the  sufferings  throu^ 
which  thej  pass,  is  Another  who  sustains 
them.  With  Jesus  they  may  say,  "  I  am  not 
alone,  for  the  Father  is  with  me." 


Sept.  23' 


'Daniel  in  the  Lion^s 
Den 

(Daniel  6) 


In  this  story  Daniel  displays  the  same  sort 
of  fidelity  as  his  friends  in  the  last,  only  in 
an  intenser  degree.  Their  temptation  was  to 
deny  God,  his  was  to  neglect  him ;  and  there 
are  not  a  few  who  would  find  it  easier  to 
withstand  the  former  temptation  than  the 
latter.  There  are  men  strong  enough  to 
refuse  to  do  a  positive  wrong  who  would  yet 
not  be  eourageous  enough  to  perform  a  posi- 
tive duty,  but  would  simply  leave  it  imdone, 
if  the  doing  of  it  involved  social  ostracism, 
obloquy,  danger,  or  death. 

Daniel  is  represented  as  the  most  eminent 
man  in  the  empire  of  Darius,  one  of  three 
presidents  set  over  the  satraps  who  governed 
its  hundred  and  twenty  provinces.  Men 
in  exalted  jHwitions  frequently  draw  upon 
themselves  the  envy  of  those  whom  they  have 
outstript,  so  Daniel's  malicious  rivals  sought 
to  bring  him  down  from  his  high  estate.  His 
loyalty  and  administrative  record  being  irre- 
proachable, their  only  hope  of  discrediting 
him  lay  in  his  fidelity  to  his  relif^ous  beliefs 
and  customs.  It  was  this  consideration  that 
inspired  the  edict  which  they  so  cunningly 
suggested  to  Darius.  Their  plot  was  also  an 
unwitting  tribute  to  the  nobleness  of  Daniel, 
who,  they  felt  sure,  would  persist  in  his  fidel- 
ity to  his  God.  Such  an  edict,  implying 
divine  homage  to  Darius,  may  seem  to  us 
monstrous  and  improbable,  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  Oriental  monarchs  were  ac- 


customed to  adulation  and  to  honors  and 
titles  which  implied  a  species  of  divinity. 

Daniel  did  not  alter  his  religious  habits  by 
one  jot  or  tittle.  To  a  devout  Jew,  Jeru- 
salem, and  especially  the  temple,  was  the 
most  sacred  spot  in  all  the  world,  because 
Jehovah  was  believed  in  some  special  sense 
to  dwell  there;  the  windows  of  Daniel's 
chamber  therefore  faced  Jerusalem.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  later  practise,  which  pre- 
scribed the  offering  of  prayer  at  stated  in- 
tervals (cf.  Ps.  55:17),  Daniel  knelt  three 
times  a  day  and  prayed  to  the  God  of  his 
fathers;  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that,  in 
spite  of  the  awful  fate  which  now  seemed 
impending,  his  prayer  was  one  of  praise  and 
gratitude.  The  fidelity  of  Daniel  gave  his 
evil-hearted  rivals  their  opportunity  to  de- 
nounce him  before  the  king  as  one  who  eared 
nothing  for  him  or  his  decree.  The  king  saw, 
when  it  was  too  late,  the  trap  into  which  he 
had  walked;  his  heart  was  sore  for  Daniel, 
and  he  did  everything  he  could  to  save  him 
from  his  terrible  fate.  But  sorrowfully  he  is 
compelled  to  let  the  edict  run  its  course ;  but 
he  sends  Daniel  to  his  doom  with  the  hope 
and  the  prayer  that  his  God  may  yet,  in  some 
unforeseen  way,  deliver  him.  He  spends  the 
night  fasting  and  sleepless,  and  hurries  at 
daylight  to  the  pit  where  the  lions  were,  to 
find  with  inexpressible  joy  that  Daniel,  like 
his  friends  before,  had  been  mysteriously 
saved.  The  overjoyed  king  immediately 
ordered  his  release,  consigned  his  enemies 
with  their  families  (cf.  Achan  in  Jo^. 
7:24ff.)  to  the  fate  which  they  had  prepared 
for  him,  and  promulgated  a  decree  obliging 
all  his  people  to  fear  and  honor  tiie  wonder- 
ful God  of  Daniel. 

Many  teaching  points  suggest  themselves. 
(1)  Darius  illustrates  the  danger  of  adopt- 
ing suggestions  without  considering  their 
consequences,  and  especially  their  conse- 
quences for  others.  (2)  The  Persian  officials 
illustrate  the  folly  and  the  doom  of  envy. 
The  jealous  are  very  frequently  involved  in 
the  very  ruin  which  they  had  designed  for 
others.  Jealousy  is  always  contemptible  and 
frequently  fatal.  (3)  Daniel  illustrates  the 
duty  of  maintaining  religious  habits  when 
tempted  to  neglect  or  abandon  them.  He 
might  have  prayed  in  secret,  but  that  would 
have  been  to  lower  his  flag.  There  are  times 
when  to  perform  a  religious  duty,  such  as 
prayer,  silently  or  stealthily  is  to  play  the 
coward  and  practically  to  take  the  side  of 
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the  adversary.  It  is  a  cheap  and  flabby  relig- 
ion which  is  afraid  to  take  the  consequences. 
If  those  ivho  run  these  splendid  risks  are  not 
invariably  delivered  from  danger  and  death, 
they  will  assuredly  find  an  abundant  entrance 
into  his  everlasting  kingdom.  For  God  is 
pledged  to  be  mindful  of  his  own;  and  he 
abideth  faithful — ^he  can  not  deny  himself. 


Sept.  SO— Review.    The  Good- 
ness and  Severity  of  God 

(Ban.  9:3-19)  • 

The  period  covered  by  the  lessons  of  this 
quarter — ^from  the  call  of  Isaiah  in  740  B.C. 
t^  570  B.C.  (the  latest  date  mentioned  in 
Ezekiel) — includes  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant and  epoch-making  events  in  Hebrew 
history,  notably  the  faU  of  Samaria,  tiie 
eapital  of  the  northern  kingdom  (not  dealt 
with  in  this  quarter's  lessons),  in  21  B.C.; 
the  Assyrian  invasion  of  Judah  under  Sen- 
nacherib and  the  wonderful  deliverance  of 
Jerusalem  in  701  B.C.;  the  promulgation  of 
Deuteronomy,  which  so  profoundly  affected 
subsequent  Hebrew  life,  religion,  and  liter- 
ature, in  621;  the  death  of  Josiah  on  the 
battle-field  in  608  B.C.,  and  the  graviB  prob- 
lems for  faith  created  by  that  death;  the 
first  deportation  of  exiles  from  Judah  to 
Babylon  in  597  B.C.,  the  fall  of  Jerusalem 
and  the  second  deportation  in  586  B.C. — ^the 
beginning  of  the  period  commonly  known  as 
the  exile,  which  lasted  till  538  B.c. 

In  2  Kings  17  the  Hebrew  historians,  who 
had  a  wonderful  eye  for  the  salient  features 
of  the  history  and  earnestly  dwell  on  the  les- 
sons it  is  fitted  to  teach,  draw  out  at  consiij- 
erable  length  and  with  much  variety  the  les- 
sons brought  home  to  the  enlightened  his- 
torical conscience  by  the  fall  of  the  north- 
em  kingdom.  In  the  last  analysis  it  was 
due  to  disobedience  to  the  divine  will;  and 
that  is  the  lesson  suggested  by  the  historical 
retrospect  embodied  in  the  prayer  from  Dan. 
9,  recommended  to  be  read  as  the  lesson  for 
to-day.  "  Israel  hath  transgressed,  therefore 
hath  the  curse  been  poured  out  upon  us." 
But  the  God  who  is  stem  can  be  also  good 
and  forgiving;  indeed,  his  very  sternness  is 


just  the  other  side  of  his  goodness — he  la 
driving  men  by  it  to  an  appreciation  of  the 
laws  whidi  are  the  condition  of  all  national 
health,  obedience  to  which  will  bring  bless- 
ing as  surely  as  disobedience  will  bring  the 
curse.  History  is  recorded  that  future  gen- 
erations may  learn  from  and  profit  by  the 
experience  of  the  past.  The  things  that 
make  Hebrew  history  and  historians  precious 
to  us  even  to-day  are  their  large  outlook 
upon  the  progress  of  t^e  centuries;  their 
triumphant  faith  in  Israel'!^  mission  and  des- 
tiny; their  overrvhelming  consciousness  of 
God  as  the  Lord  of  all,  inspiring  history 
with  a  sense  of  purpose,  guiding  it  toward 
a  divine  event,  bending  to  the  consummation 
of  his  purpose  the  resources  of  the  world 
which  he  created  and  controls;  calling  and 
equipping  men  from  generation  to  gener- 
ation to  advance  that  purpose  and  to  inter- 
pret his  will;  following  his  people  in  love 
through  all  their  wilful  way;  seeking,  by  a 
discipline  which  was  often  stem  but  always 
gracious,  to  bring  them  into  that  fellovrahip 
with  himself  for  which  man  was  originally 
destined. 

Prom  the  human  standpoint  the  history  of 
the  monarchy  had  been  an  almost  imbroken 
tragedy;  from  the  brilliant  promise  of 
David*s  reign  to  the  dark  day — ^followed  by 
days  darker  still — ^when  Israel's  hopes  lay 
shattered  on  the  field  of  Megiddo.  First  the 
northern  kingdom  (Israel),  then  the  south- 
era  (Judah)  plunged  through  disobedienco 
into  exile  and  sorrow — one  never  to  emerge 
again.  But  the  work  of  the  other  was  not 
yet  done.  In  the  purpose  of  God  she  had 
yet  much  to  learn  and  much  to  teach.  Out 
of  the  exile  he  delivered  the  people  to  fulfil 
their  destiny,  as  once  he  had  delivered  the 
holy  city  itself  from  Assyrian  menace  and 
assault.  Thus  in  a  very  deep  sense  were  ful- 
filled the  brave  words  of  Isaiah:  "  The  rem- 
.nant  that  is  escaped  out  of  the  house  of 
Judah  shall  again  take  root  downward  and 
bear  fruit  upward.  For  out  of  Jerusalem 
shall  go  forth  a  remnant,  and  out  of  Mount 
Zion  they  that  shall  escape  the  zeal  of  Je- 
hovah of  hosts  shaH  perform  this  "  (2  Kings 
19:30,  31). 
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And  whosoever  shall  offend  one  of  these  little 
ones  that  believe  in  me,  it  is  better  for 
him  that  a  millstone  were  hanged  about 
his  neck,  and  he  were  oast  into  the  sea. — 
Mark  9:42. 

This  text  and  Various  other  words  from 
the  lips  of  Christ  on  different  occasions  show 
his  solicitude  for  the  child.  We  know  that 
this  solicitude  was  more  than  filial  or  even 
fraternal,  for  it  was  fraught  with  the  divine 
insight  and  tenderness.  He  saw  in  the  child 
more  than  was  possiWe  for  any  earthly  par- 
ent to  discover.  He  saw  the  child's  nascent 
hopes  and  possibilities.  He  saw  the  promise, 
even  in  the  lowliest,  of  the  consummation  of 
the  child  in  glorious  manhood  or  woman- 
hood. He  likened  the  little  child  unto  the 
kingdom  of  heaven. 

Since  the  coming  of  Christ  this  solicitude 
for  the  child  has  been  shared  by  those  who 
have  caught  something  of  his  divine  spirit. 
This  solicitude  is  both  extensive  and  inten- 
eive— extensive  in  the  greater  number  of 
those  who  are  engaged  in  child-welfare  work 
the  world  over  j  intensive  in  the  deeper,  more 
intelligent  solicitude  of  those  who  are  seek- 
ing the  child's  best  good. 

We  readily  admit  that  more  attention 
than  ever  is  being  devoted  to  the  child's  care 
and  development.  We  are  placing  on  our 
statute-books  more  and  better  laws  looking 
toward  the  emancipation  of  the  child  from 
the  tyranny  and  serfdom  of  labor.  We  we 
giving  in  our  schools  more  and  better  intel- 
lectual training.  We  are  multiplying  the 
schools  of  technique  where  the  child  receives 
vocational  training,  fitting  him  to  become  a 
better  bread-winner  in  the  world.  We  know 
that  the  child  is  better  bom,  better  fed,  bet- 
ter housed  than  ever  before.  Medical  science 
is  taxed  to  the  utmost  in  the  endeavor  to 
overcome  all  the  infectious  or  contagious  ail- 
ments- peculiar  to  childhood.  The  very  viru- 
iency  of  infantile  paralysis  and  its  failure 
to  discriminate  between  persons  and  places, 
80  that  it  sometimes  threatens  to  become  a 
national  epidemic,  are  likely  to  result  in  the 


discovery  of  the  remedy  that  will  greatly 
abate,  if  not  exterminate,  the  frightful 
plague.  Let  us  admit  that  we  are  going  to 
the*  utmost  pains  for  the  physical  care  and 
intdlectual  development  of  the  child. 

Under  our  Declaration  of  Independence 
every  child  bom  within  the  nation  has  a 
right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness. That  right  is  the  child's  royal  char- 
ter, its  sovereign,  inalienable  endowment. 
And  when  our  forefathers  bestowed  that 
right  they  had  in  mind  the  development  of 
the  child  into  a  worthy  citizen,  and  that  all 
our  institutions  should  work  toward  that  end. 

But  I  submit  to  you  this  morning  that  up 
to  the  present  time  we  have  j^anned  and 
worked  as  tho  the  physical  care  and  intellee- 
tual  training  of  the  child  were  all  that  were 
necessary  to  make  of  the  child  a  worthy  citi- 
zen. We  are  learning  our  mistake.  We  are 
discovering  that  unless  we  devote  more  at- 
tention to  the  mond  training  of  the  chUd, 
the  physical  and  intellectual  training,  in- 
stead of  becoming  a  benefit  to  the  child  or 
to  the  nation,  may  be  a  positive  menace. 
Serious,  intelligent  men  and  women  all  over 
the  nation  are  becoming  aroused  to  the  im- 
portance and  the  necessity  of  a  more  intelli- 
gent and  persistent  moral  or  character  edu- 
cation in  the  child.  An  ever-increasing  num- 
ber of  our  foremost  educators  are  responding 
to  this  demand,  which  is  voiced  in  certain 
conditions  of  our  national  life,  that  we  fur- 
nish better  moral  training  to  the  youth  of 
the  land.  It  must  be  done  for  the  best  wel- 
fare of  our  youth.  It  must  also  be  done  for 
the  safety  and  perpetuity  of  the  natioiu 

To  this  end  an  institution  has  been  formed 
in  the  City  of  Wa^ington,  D.  C,  caHed  the 
National  Institution  for  Moral  Instruction. 
A  member  of  that  institution,  a  business 
man  of  large  experience,  a  highly  accredited 
elder  in  the  Presbjrterian  Church,  has  come 
to  the  conclusion  on  his  own  initiative,  and 
as  the  result  of  thorough  study,  that  the 
fundamental  need  of  the  nation  at  the  pres- 
ent time  is  the  moral  or  character  edacaUoii 
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of  children.  He  has  offered  a  prize  of 
$5,000 — Ute  highest  ever  offered  in  educa- 
tional competition — for  the  best  of  seventj 
morality  codes,  written  by  selected  competi- 
tors. Each  competitor  shall  endeavor  to  in- 
terpret intelligent  public  opinion  as  to  what 
character  or  moral  ideas  ought  to  be  incul- 
cated in  American  children  and  in  youth  by 
the  nation's  schools  and  homes.  Joined  with 
this  biisiness  man  are  scores  of  the  leading 
scholars  of  the  nation,  including  presidents 
of  many  of  our  first  universities,  who  are 
serving  as  directors,  patrons,  or  collabo- 
rators. A  faculty  is  being  formed  which  shall 
be  an  Institute  of  Moral  Research,  just  as  we 
have  now  in  the  nation  an  Institute  of  Medi- 
cal Research.  From  these  seventy  morality 
codes,  representing  the  wisdom  of  human  ob- 
servation and  experience;  a  text-book  will 
be  created  expressive  of  opinion  in  a  field  of 
knowledge  most  intimately  related  to  the 
vital  needs  of  children.  Children  force  on 
parents  the  problems  of  moral  education. 
And  parents  find  themselves  at  a  loss  to  de- 
cide what  moral  ideas  to  inculcate.  This 
book  of  morality  codes  will  be  a  guide  to 
both  parents  and  teachers  and  a  basis  for 
harmony  between  school  and  home. 

This  National  Institution  cites  ten  rea- 
sons why  this  moral  education  should  be 
given  in  our  public  schools.  Let  us  briefly 
review  these  reasons. 

It  claims,  first  of  all,  that  morel  education 
should  be  the  foundation  for  intellectual 
education.  Mental  training  to  be  effective 
in  the  individual  and  for  society  should  rest 
on  a  solid  basis  of  character.  The  real  value 
of  the  intellectual  ability  of  the  men  and 
women  who  stand  high  in  our  community  life 
consists  in  the  fact  that  this  ability  is  but- 
tressed, reenforced,  and  cemented  in  charac- 
ter. The  opposite  of  this  is  seen  in  the  fact, 
es  history  shows,  that  men  and  nations  of 
conspicuous  intellectual  attainment  fre- 
quently go  to  pieces  because  their  attain- 
ments are  not  concreted  in  the  solid  struc- 
ture of  moral  manhood. 

In  the  second  place,  this  institution  claims 
that  our  public  schools  are  the  only  means  of 
realizing  the  universal  moral  education  of 
children.  We  know  that  the  teaching  of 
morality  has  been  left  principally  to  the 
Church.  The  Church  is  a  religious  institu- 
tion, but  many  men  who  believe  in  morality 
do  not  believe  in  the  Church.  We  also  know, 
and  it  is  a  most  lamentable  confession,  that 


the  Church  is  gradually  losing  its  hold  on 
the  youth  of  the  nation.  The  Church  no 
longer  speaks  with  the  authority  that  it  once 
did  in  its  moral  jurisdiction  over  the  yoimg. 
And  there  are  many  who  maintain  that  this 
losing  note  of  the  Church's  authority  can  not 
be  restored.  But  here  is  the  public  school 
that  does  speak  with  authority  respecting 
the  intellectual  side  of  the  child's  life.  Why 
should  it  not  speak  with  equal  authority  con- 
cerning the  moral  side  of  the  child's  lifef 
Morality — ^right  conduct,  right  living — ^is  a 
common  commodity  and  a  common  necessity. 
Ali  men  believe  in  it.  All  men  ^ould  have 
it.  Public  schools  claim  all  of  the  children 
for  intellectual  training;  why  should  not  the 
schools  daim  all  of  the  children  for  moral 
training  f 

This  institution  claims,  in  the  third  place, 
that  no  child's  education  is  complete  tiiat  is 
not  moral  as  well  as  intellectual.  We  have 
been  developing  children  only  partially.  If 
the  State  owes  the  child,  for  the  child's  best 
good,  cm  intellectual  education,  it  is  also  un- 
der obligation  to  furnish  the  child  with  a 
moral  education.  To  know  mathematics  or 
language  or  history  or  grammar  is  not 
enough.  The  child  should  know  purity,  jus- 
tice, courage,  truthfulness,  honor,  and  all 
other  moral  virtues  as  well.  Strength  of 
character  as  well  as  strength  of  mind  is 
essential  to  a  well-rounded  life. 

Then,  too,  the  importance  and  necessity  of 
this  moral  training  of  youth  in  the  public 
schools  are  also  seen  in  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
best  way  to  check  the  spread  of  impurity 
among  young  people  and  safeguard  the 
homes  of  the  nation.  The  recent  frightful 
disclosures  of  the  white-slave  traffic,  showing 
how  girls  of  school  age  are  lured  away  from 
the  school  doors  into  ways  of  vice,  are 
enough  in  themselves  to  prove  the  necessity 
of  the  teaching  of  morals  in  our  public 
schools.  Let  us  be  frank  enough  to  admit 
that  both  the  home  and  the  Church  have 
wofully  failed  in  safeguarding  the  charac- 
ters of  our  youth.  Boys  and  girls  go  astray 
earfy  in  Kfe  not  so  much  because  of  any 
inherent  depravity  as  because  they  have 
never  been  taught  the  wickedness  of  social 
vice  and  its  consequences  and  also  the  wick- 
edness of  apparently  innocent  things  which 
are  used  as  decoys  to  lure  them  into  wicked 
paths.  If  we  are  to  believe  a  fractional  part 
of  the  revelations  that  are  being  made  from 
day  to  day  in  our  courts  respecting  the  das- 
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tardlj  metliods  that  are  employed  to  debauch 
our  youth,  thea  let  us  confess  that  the  boys 
and  girls  are  desperately  in  need  of  moral 
protection,  restraint,  and  guidance^  and  un- 
der the  existing  circumstances  our  public 
schools  are  the  most  available  sources  for 
this  moral  training. 

Take  the  matter  of  crime  in  all  its  forms. 
Statistics,  without  lying,  flhow  that  it  is  in- 
creasing. The  congested  portions  of  our 
great  cities  are  hotbeds  not  only  of  immo- 
rality, but  also  of  crime  of  every  variety. 
Make  a  study  of  the  conditions  in  the  over-» 
populated  districts,  as  I  have  been  doing 
rather  exhaustively,  and  you  will  see  where 
our  burglars,  our  thieves,  our  gamblers,  our 
white-slave  traffickers,  our  gunmen,  our 
gangsters,  and  our  anarchists  come  from. 
Have  I  not  seen  boys  and  young  men  in 
numerous  groups  throwing  dice,  playing 
poker,  and  engaged  in  other  games  of  chance 
for  the  money  at  stake  t  Have  I  not  learned 
of  "fence"  after  "fence"  where  boys  and 
girls  dispose  of  stolen  goodst  Have  I  not 
overheard  conversations  among  boys  who 
tell  one  another  of  the  things  that  can  be 
procured  through  "easy  money"!  It  is  not 
enough  to  arrest  these  boys  or  to  send  them 
to  a  reformatory  where  they  are  seldom  ever 
reformed.  Every  boy  and  girl  should  be 
educated  by  the  State  to  see  the  wrong  of 
stealing  and  to  believe  in  the  necessity  and 
righteousness  and  success  of  honesty.  It  is 
more  important  that  children  should  be  edu- 
cated to  be  honest  than  that  they  should  be 
taught  how  to  count  the  money  they  steal. 
Honesty  is  the  foundation  of  the  social 
order.  And  where  and  how  shall  the  boys 
and  girls  that  crowd  our  streets  in  the  con- 
gested portions  of  our  great  cities  receive 
this  moral  training!  Do  yon  say,  the  home, 
the  Church,  the  Sunday-«choolt  Then  let  me 
answer,  if  you  wUl  investigate  the  work  of 
these  institutions  in  these  overcrowded  sec- 
tions, as  I  have  done,  you  will  make  the 
tragic  discovery  that  their  influence  is  almost 
a  negligible  quantity.  The  only  institution, 
especially  in  those  parts  of  our  cities  whence 
come  our  worst  and  greatest  number  of  crim- 
inals, where  this  moral  training  can  be  given 
in  an  intelligent  and  helpful  way,  is  the  pub- 
lic school. 

And  here  we  have  these  constantly  recur- 
ring disturbances  in  the  industrial  and  eco- 
nomic world.  The  garment-workers'  industry 
passed  through  a  strike  involving  much  suf- 


fering, especially  among  women  and  little 
children,  and  incurring  the  loss  of  millions  of 
money.  Our  daily  papers  have  been  filled  witii' 
stories  of  threatened  railway  and  street-car 
strikes.  As  we  read  the  accounts  of  differ- 
ences between  employers  and  employees  in 
these  strikes  we  can  not  escape  the  impression 
that  the  controlling  motive  with  both  sides 
is :  "  Every  man  for  himself  and  the  devil  take 
the  hindmost."  Every  organization,  every 
union,  every  corporation,  is  for  itself,  no  mat- 
ter what  happens  to  the  other  side  or  to  the 
general  public.  Thia  magnifying  of  private  in- 
terest over  against  the  public  good  is  the 
result  of  the  wrong  conception  of  human 
relations.  If  we  are  to  avoid  in  the  future 
these  disturbances  by  which  the  public  is 
made  to  suffer  quite  as  much  as,  if  not  more 
than,  the  immediate  active  participants,  our 
boys  and  girls  need  to  be  taught  the  prin- 
ciples of  justice,  fair  dealing,  mutual  hon- 
esty. And  no  place  can  furnish  such  in- 
struction, when  properly  prepared  for  dt,  as 
can  the  public  school. 

We  live  under  a  democratic  form  of  gov- 
ernment, which  means,  as  you  know,  a  govem- 
ment  of  the  people,  for  the  people,  and  by 
the  people.  All  men  and  women  who  have 
the  right  to  vote  possess  a  sovereignty  of 
citizen^ ip  that  is  essentially  of  the  highest 
moral  character.  And  yet  we  know  that  this 
very  sovereignty  has  been  debauched  and 
commercialized  to  so  great  an  extent  as  not 
only  to  defeat  the  ends  of  government  but  to 
despoil  the  voters  as  well.  "Wfliile  there  anay 
be  but  little  chance  of  correcting,  or  even 
mitigating,  the  frightful  abuses  of  suffrage 
that  now  prevail,  the  purpose  of  the  nation 
should  be  that  through  our  public  school  our 
boys  and  girls — the  future  voters — shall  be 
taught  the  righteousness  of  the  ballot  as 
fundamentally  necessary  to  a  juat  and  right- 
eous government. 

Into  this  fair  commonwealth  of  America 
have  come  people  from  nearly  all  of  the  na- 
tions under  the  sun.  We  have  a  mixed  popu- 
lation, diverse  in  language,  in  customs,  and 
in  religion.  And  yet  under  the  influence  of 
our  public  schools  the  children  of  these  for- 
eign people  dwelling  in  our  midst  are  taught 
to  do  reverence  to  our  flag  and  gradually 
imbibe  the  ideals  of  true  patriotism.  Love 
of  one's  country,  however,  may  lead  to  an 
exaggerated  nationalism.  Humanity  is 
greater  than  any  one  nation.  And  there  are 
moral  ideals  that  are  common  to  the  whole 
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hnman  family.  These  ideals  should  be  ii»- 
coleated  into  the  minds  of  our  growing 
youth. 

And  let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that,  in  this 
matter  of  moral  ideals  in  the  brotherhood  of 
nations,  America  must  assume  the  leaderGfliip. 
No  other  nation  can  do  for  the  moral  better- 
ment of  mankind  what  America  can  do.  We 
must  set  the  example.  We  must  be  conscious 
of  our  moral  responsibility.  We  have  been 
favored  as  a  nation  far  beyond  all  other  na- 
tions on  the  globe.  And  our  good  fortune  is 
not  only  in  things  material,  but  in  things 
moral  as  well.  Sometimes  we  are  in  danger 
of  allowing  our  materialism  to  blind  our 
moral  vision.  We  must  ever  maintain  a  high 
standard  of  morality  in  all  our  relations 
among  ourselves,  but  especially  in  all  our 
relations  with  other  nations.  And  such  in- 
struction must  be  furnished  our  youth  by 
men  and  women  in  our  public  schools  who 
themselves  have  been  trained  to  this  vision 
of  a  nation  advancing  to  her  destined  place 
in  the  leadership  of  nations  under  the  in- 
spiration of  high  and  enduring  ideals. 

Won't  you  admit  with  me  that  these 
reasons  for  the  moral  or  character  education 
of  our  youth  are  truet  Have  you,  then,  any 
personal  responsibility  in  the  matter  f  Do 
not  your  intelligence  and  conscience  urge 


you  to  enoourage  every  effort  made  for  the 
character  education  of  our  boys  and  girls  f 
Do  you  ask,  what  part  has  the  Church  in  this 
important  matter  t  A  very  important  part. 
The  Church  is  the  fountain-head  of  all  mat- 
ters of  religious  belief.  The  Church  is  the 
most  efficient  institution  for  teaching  chil- 
dren religious  doctrines — each  child  in  his 
own  Church.  The  public  school  is  restrained 
from  this  field  of  education.  Moral  educa- 
tion in  the  schools  and  homes  will  make  chil- 
dren more  serious-minded  and,  therefore, 
more  in  sympathy  with  their  churches.  How- 
ever, a  code  of  morals  is  not  a  theological 
creed.  Tolerance  in  religion  assigns  to  each 
the  right  to  hold  individual  opinion  in  mat- 
ters of  theology.  Morality  is  a  part  of  relig- 
ion, and  yet  we  know  that  men  may  be 
religionists  and  yet  not  be  moral.  Let  aH 
men  be  moralists  as  all  men  can  be  moralists, 
even  tho  it  may  be  admitted  that  all  men  can 
not  be  religionists. 

In  this  and  in  every  other  church  or  synagog 
in  the  land  there  should  be  men  and  women 
whose  hearts  may  be  filled  with  CSirist's  solic- 
itude for  the  child — ^a  solicitude  that  seeks 
the  child's  best  welfare,  for  the  child's  hap- 
piness, prosperity,  and  peace,  for  the  security 
and  honor  of  the  nation,  and  for  the  blessing 
of  the  world. 


CHRIST^S  CHALLENGE  TO  MANHOOD* 

A  SERMON  TO  YOUNG  MEN 

President  E.  T.  Mjullins,  D.D.,  Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  Louisville,  Ky. 


No  man,  having  put  his  Tuind  to  the  plough, 
and  looking  hack,  is  fit  for  the  kingdom  of 
Godf.— Luke  9:62. 

I  LIKE  the  homely  beauty  of  the  plow  as 
an  iHustration  of  the  heroic  life.  Elsewhere 
Jesus  sets  out  the  same  idea  under  a  military 
figure.  But  a  part  of  the  military  hero's 
victory  belongs  to  the  applauding  public, 
which  stimulates  him  to  conquer.  There  is 
little  in  the  plowman's  work  of  itself,  how- 
ever, to  inspire  heroism.  The  task  is  lonely, 
hard,  and  lowly.  For  that  very  reason  it  is 
one  of  the  hardest  sajings  of  Jesus.  Because 
it  is  a  hard  saying  I  bring  it  to  you.    .    .    . 

In  the  other  saying  of  Christ  in  this  pas- 
sage he  is  sifting  men  by  an  internal  stand- 
ard. To  the  impetuous  and  thoughtless 
and  would-»be  disciple  he  says:  "Foxes  have 
holes,  and  the  birds  of  heaven  nests;  but  the 


Son  of  Man  hath  not  where  to  lay  his  head." 
To  the  reluctant  who  would  go  first  and  bury 
his  dead,  he  says:  "Let  the  dead  bury  their 
dead,  but  go  and  puiblish  abroad  the  kingdom 
of  Gk)d."  And  to  this  one  who  wished  to 
pay  a  farewell  visit  to  his  home  Jesus  says: 
"  No  man,  having  put  his  hand  to  the  plough, 
and  looking  back,  is  fit  for  the  kingdom  of 
God." 

In  all  this  Christ  is  simply  putting  the  un- 
erring finger  of  boundless  wisdom  upon  the 
weak  spot  in  human  character.  He  is  equat- 
ing manhood  over  against  the  kingdom  of 
God.  His  words  are  like  a  strong  wind  blow- 
ing through  a  forest,  which  lays  the  weak 
trees  level  with  the  earth  but  leaves  the 
strong  in  greater  strength,  or  like  a  raging 
fiame  which  destroys  all  that  is  inflammable 
and  purifies  the  rest. 


I  From  Th4  Life  in  Christ.    Fleming  H.  BeveU  Co.,  New  York.     $1.25. 
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And  yet  no  teacher  ever  made  achievement 
60  attractive,  or  quickened  the  human  spirit 
to  a  keener  realization  of  the  joys  of 
triumph.  No  one  ever  gave  such  a  tonic  to 
the  wiQ,  or  lured  to  greater  heights.  No 
one  ever  honored  manhood  and  the  will  to 
lifve  and  do  by  setting  it  to  tasks  eo  worthy. 
He  estimated  manhood  too  highly  to  be  con- 
tent with  anything  but  a  worthy  goal  and 
effort.  He  loves  us  too  much  to  be  willing 
that  we  should  set  our  powers  to  a  task  too 
low.  Hence  from  my  text  I  get  this  subject, 
"Christ's  Challenge  to  Manhood." 

I.  Notice,  first,  Christ's  challenge  to  the 
choice  of  manhood:  putting  the  hand  to  the 
plow. 

Now  this  choice  to  which  Christ  throws 
out  the  challenge  implies  three  things: 
1.  One  is  the  reality  of  the  divine  kingdom. 
The  fitness  of  which  he  speaks  is  a  fitness 
for  the  kingdom  of  God.  Does  a  man  accept 
the  fact  of  a  world  of  spiritual  realities  t 
There  is  one  side  of  the  modern  spirit  which 
denies  that  anything  is  a  fact  unless  you  can 
see  it  or  touch  it.  It  must  be  a  mass  of 
matter  in  some  form  to  pass  muster  as  be- 
longing to  the  real  world.  The  ocean  with  its 
burden  of  the  world's  commerce  is  a  fact. 
The  Simplon  tunnel,  running  fourteen  miles 
through  the  Alps,  connecting  the  traffic  of 
Italy  and  Northern  Europe ;  the  Matterhom, 
piercing  the  clouds  with  a  sharp  point,  like 
a  flying  shaft  of  granite  hurled  from  a  sub- 
terranean catapult,  fourteen  thousand  feet 
into  the  air;  the  planets.,  the  sun  in  the 
heaven  yonder — these  are  facts,  men  say,  be- 
cause they  are  bulky  and  vast. 

But  the  choice  of  the  plow  of  the  kingdom 
implies  belief  in  a  higher  set  of  facts.  One 
of  these  is  conscience — ^man's  sense  of  right 
and  wrong,  obligation,  duty,  righteousness. 
Another  is  brotherhood — man's  kinship  to 
al!  other  men;  still  another  is  immortality — 
an  endless  existence  in  a  future  world. 
These  are  also  facts,  realities.  Moral  con- 
victioiv  is  like  the  Alpine  mountain  range 
nmning  through  all  human  experience.  The 
belief  in  immortality  is  a  cloud-piercing  peak 
which  rises  like  a  Matterhorn  out  of  that 
conviction;  while  man's  assurance  that  death 
does  not  end  all  runs  like  a  tunnel  through 
the  barrier  on  the  boundfl  of  life,  since 
Christ  came  forth  a  conqueror  of  death.  The 
fact  of  God  is  the  universal  conviction  of 
man,  the  sun  is  his  spiritual  heaven.  The 
choice  of  a  merely  commercial  or  political 


career  implies  belief  in  a  kingdom  of  com- 
mercial and  political  forces,  but  these  in  turn 
rest  upon  the  higher  world  of  moral  and 
spiritual  realities.  The  universe  is  the  king- 
dom of  Gock 

2.  This  choice  implies  also  the  acceptance 
by  man  of  a  birthright  and  destiny  in  thi» 
kingdom.  One  has  well  said :  **  The  purpose 
of  God  in  creation  did  not  appear  until  the 
dnst  stood  in  the  form  of  a  man."  Man  as 
we  know  him  is  the  crown  of  nature,  and 
Christ  is  the  crown  of  humanity.  God  and 
man  meet  in  Christ.  He  who  was  effulgence 
of  the  Father's  glory  and  the  image  of  his 
substance  is  also  the  archetype  of  humanity. 
His  challenge  to  the  choice  of  ihe  plow  is 
the  challenge  to  the  pursuit  of  this  ideal 
forever.  The  eternally  forward  locTk  of  him 
who  putteth  his  hand  to  the  plow  means 
nothing  less. 

3.  Christ's  challenge  to  the  choice  of  the 
plow  implies  also  an  appeal  to  the  element 
of  sovereignty  in  man.  The  plow  must  be 
freely  chosen.  Others  were  equally  free  but 
not  fit.  One  went  to  bury  his  dead,  another 
to  bid  good-by  to  his  friendc.  They  were 
free  but  not  fit.  Christ  seeks  those  who  are 
free  and  fit. 

In  a  word  of  wondrous  import  we  read  in 
the  gospel  of  John :  "He  that  hath  received 
him  hath  set  his  seal  to  this,  that  God  is 
true."  Now  a  seal  is  a  king's  means  of  mak- 
ing a  document  authoritative  and  finid.  The 
individual  is  a  kiflg,  a  sovereign.  This  ele- 
ment of  sovereignty  is  the  whole  key  to 
man's  nature  and  dignity.  It  is  God's  image 
in  us.  Everjrthing  great  which  happens  to 
a  man  comes  through  his  sovereign  choice. 
The  value  of  a  thing  for  any  man  depends 
upon  his  own  sovereign  choice  of  it,  the 
ntoral  and  spiritual  choices  especially.  Hence 
everywhere  the  Scriptures  represent  salva- 
tion, sonship,  life,  as  coming  through  human 
choice.  These  great  things  can  not  be  given 
merely;  they  must  be  appropriated.  "To  as 
many  as  received  him,  to  them  gave  he  power 
(authority)  to  become  the  sons  of  God."  One 
of  the  most  striking  of  all  the  Instances  of 
the  exercise  of  this  freedom  of  a  created  will 
is  in  the  words  which,  in  the  Drama  of  ExUe, 
Mrs.  Browning  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Satan 
when  he  boasts  that  he  is  a  part  of  God's 
universe  and  is  yet  neither  God  nor  his  ser- 
vant. Nothing  more  feariSil  than  that  can 
well  be  imagined.  By  emphasizing  the  neces- 
sity of  human  choice,  I  have  no  thou^t  of 
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calliiig  in  question  man's  need  of  grace  in  all 
his  supreme  choices.  But  God's  grace  shows 
itself  in  the  human  choice  of  the  good.  That 
is  its  true  aim  and  result.  .  .  . 

II.  I  notice,  in  the  second  place,  Christ's 
challenge  to  manhood's  task,  and  that  is 
simply  the  task  of  the  plow. 

The  plow,  of  course,  is  a  figure,  a  parable 
which  we  must  interpret.  Evidently  it  sums 
up  dutj  and  destiny  from  Christ's  point  of 
view.  We  may  sum  up  the  symibolism  of 
the  plow  briefly. 

The  plow  certainly  stands  for  the  idea  of 
unity  of  effort  and  purpose.  Now  what  soK 
of  unity  does  the  plow  suggest!  The  for- 
ward look  stands  for  moral  idealism,  the 
conviction  of  that  higher  kingdom  of  which 
I  spoke  a  few  moments  ago.  The  plowshare 
that  pierces  the  resisting  earth  stands  for 
the  conditions  under  which  we  must  labor 
for  the  ideal.  The  plow  then  represents  the 
task  of  unifying  the  spiritual  with  the  nat- 
ural, of  bringing  the  divine  down  into  the 
human — the  task  of  the  plow  is  the  task  of 
the  practical  idealist. 

In  Baffael's  picture  representing  the 
school  of  Athens,  Plato  is  pointing  upward. 
He  is  the  abstract  idealist.  In  the  same  pic- 
ture Aristotle  is  represented  as  pointing 
downward.  He  is  the  concrete  idealist. 
Now  the  plow  of  the  Christian  undertaking 
is  the  parable  of  the  xmion  of  the  two,  aib- 
etract  and  concrete  idealism,  and  yet,  in  a 
sense,  higher  than  either  Aristotle  or  Plato 
ever  knew.  But  this  unifying  task  we  must 
consider  more  in  detail. 

It  goes  without  saying,  from  the  preceding 
remarks,  that  man's  task  is  supremely  moral. 
To  tunnel  mountains  and  build  railroads,  to 
erect  factories  and  buUd  cities — this  is  not 
man's  chief  task,  tho  a  noble  part  of  it. 
Huxley,  who  cared  little  for  Christianity  in 
the  ordinary  sense,  recognized  the  necessity 
and  importance,  nay,  the  primacy,  of  the 
moral  interest  above  all  others.  How  to  Ibe 
good  was  to  him  the  supreme  task  of  man. 
He  said  that  if  he  could  make  a  contract 
with  some  beneficent  and  mighty  power 
which  could  take  his  nature  every  morning 
and  wind  it  up  like  a  clock,  so  that  he  would 
inevitably  think  right  thoughts  and  do  right 
things,  he  would  close  with  the  offer  at  once. 
Ah,  if  he  could  have  not  only  admired 
Christ's  ideal,  but  have  yielded  to  his  author- 
ity, he  would  have  found  in  him  not  a  key 
to  wind  him  up  mechanically,  but  a  divine 


and  inspiring  personal  force  to  quicken  all 
the  powers  of  his  being  into  new  moral 
energy.  The  plow,  then,  stands  for  the 
unity  and  the  stedfastness  of  moral  effort 
under  earthly  conditions. 

This  suggests  another  unity  involved  in 
man's  task,  and  that  is  of  man's  higher  and 
lower  natures,  his  soul  and  his  body  under 
moral  law.  It  is  to  take  all  the  so-called 
lower  side  of  normal  human  life  and  exalt 
it  to  the  plane  of  the  highest.  The  plow- 
share runs  througb  the  fleshly  desires  and 
lusts;  it  rips  up  the  bestial  and  the  base  and 
tills  it  into  a  fruitful  harvest-field.  In  the 
Cologne  Cathedral  in  Germany  hangs  a  bell 
which,  in  and  out  of  season,  sounds  forth  the 
pi^aises  of  Gk>d.  It  is  made  of  cannon  cap- 
tured from  the  French,  by  the  Germans, 
which  in  1870  were  trained  against  the  city. 
So  must  the  lower  part  of  us,  the  hostile 
part,  be  captured  and  made  to  serve  the 
spirit's  interests.  It  is  no  dishonor,  but  the 
glory  of  man,  to  have  a  strong  body.  But 
there  is  but  one  task  of  the  body,  and 
Browning  gives  it.  It  is  this:  "How  far 
can  my  body  project  my  soul  along  its 
heavenly  wayf  "  We  are  shut  up  to  one  or 
the  other  of  the  two  philosophies:  Man  is 
either  a  moral  being  with  manhood  to  win  or 
else  he  is  simply  a  hungry  animal,  reckless 
of  the  lives  of  others,  running  up  and  down 
the  earth  to  satisfy  his  appetite.  The  for- 
ward look  of  the  spiritual  plowman  means 
simply  this:  Unite  the  forces  of  your 
nature,  put  all  the  parts  together,  and  rise 
to  an  imperial  spiritual  manhood  in  Christ, 

The  plow  suggests  another  aspect  of  our 
great  moral  task,  viz.,  that  Christianity  is 
more  than  a  gift.  It  is  also  an  achievement. 
There  are  three  forms  of  righteousness 
taught  in  the  New  Testament.  First,  im- 
puted righteousness,  which  means  that  when 
a  man  accepts  Christ  God  forgives  him  and 
accepts  him.  The  second  is  imparted  right- 
eousness, which  means  that  by  his  Spirit 
God  communicates  a  new  moral  and  spiritual 
life  to  man — regeneration.  The  third  is  at- 
tained righteousness.  Man  must  win  right- 
eousness by  effort,  after  the  other  forms  of 
it  are  given  to  him.  We  must  work  out 
what  God  has  wrought  in  us.   .    .    . 

The  furrow  of  the  plow  of  your  moral 
purpose  is  not  merely  individual.  It  is  also 
social.  Man  by  himself  is  not  a  man.  You 
are  called  to  social  service.  You  are  a  part 
of  tlie  organic  social  life  of  your  age.    The 
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field  which  70a  are  tilling  with  your  plow  of 
endeavor  is  for  the  support  of  your  brothers 
as  well  as  yourself.  Young  gentlemen,  tho 
politics  of  your  times  needs  you.  Commer- 
cial life  needs  you.  Modern  business  too 
often  melts  and  coins  the  golden  rule  into 
the  golden  dollar,  and  politics  too  often  con- 
verts public  office  and  civic  w  righteousness 
into  meauB  for  satisfying  the  hunger  of  the 
beast  of  greed.  Education  needs  you. 
Never  has  there  been  a  more  splendid  open- 
ing for  the  forces  of  intelligence  than  to-day. 
Ideas  rule  the  world  as  never  before.  The 
Christian  enterprise  needs  you.  The  Chris- 
tian ministry  needs  many  of  you,  and  that 
noblest  of  all  ^he  chivalries — ^the  missionary 
enterprise — calls  for  men.  A  student  volun- 
teer convention  was  recently  held.  Thou- 
sands of  the  pick  of  young  manhood  and 
womanhood  from  every  quarter  of  the  land 
were  there.  For  days  they  deliberated  not 
over  any  commercial  or  military  enterprise, 
not  even  over  football  or  baseball,  tho  doubt- 
less there  were  experts  in  both  games  pres- 
ent, but  over  the  question  how  could  they 
extend  a  helping  hand  to  their  brothers  and 
sisters  in  China  and  Africa  and  India  who 
are  less  fortunate  than  they.  They  heard 
Christ's  challenge  and  leapt  to  the  plow. 

This  person^  and  social  task  demands 
courage.  President  Eoosevelt  when  police 
commissioner  in  New  York  early  in  his  ca- 
reer rigorously  enforced  the  Simday  law 
against  saloons,  and  the  Tammany  tiger,  of 
couree,  growled  and  struck  out  madly.  Tam- 
many called  a  great  meeting,  where  ad- 
dresses and  denunciations  were  to  be  deliv- 
ered. Eoosevelt,  the  object  of  all  this  wrath, 
was  present  on  the  platform.  The  average 
civic  executive  would  have  been  somewhere 
in  hiding  in  these  circumstances.  But  the 
young  police  commissioner  made  the  first 
speech  of  the  meeting,  told  them  that  he 
meant  to  enforce  the  law,  good  or  bad,  as 
long  as  it  remained  on  the  statute-book.  If 
it  was  bad,  repeal  it;  but  as  for  him,  he  was 
in  office  to  serve  the  cause  of  righteousness. 

Of  course,  the  plow  symbolizes  a  life-task 
under  conditions  of  resistance.  The  earth 
is  a  sluggish  medium  in  which  to  labor,  and 
there  are  rocks  and  roots  and  difficulties 
everywhere.  But  who  except  the  sluggard 
would  have  it  otherwise!  "Work  is  the  law 
of  man's  being.  Achievement  is  a  condition 
of  human  happiness.  The  man  who  is  men- 
tally or  phyrically  or  morally  lazy  can  not 


triumph  in  Christ's  kingdom; — ^nor,  for  that 
matter,  in  any  other  kingdom. 

Yes,  resistance  is  the  unfailing  condition 
of  a  life-task  that  is  worth  while.  Tempta- 
tions there  are  aU  along  the  way — the  temp- 
tation, for  example,  to  forsake  the  straight 
way  of  gaining  the  world  for  the  crooked 
way;  the  temptation  to  drop  the  plow- 
handles  and  spend  the  time  resting  in  the 
friendly  shade  of  the  trees.  There  is  the 
peril  of  inherited  wealth,  that  it  may  make 
a  man  a  mere  parasite  in  the  body  politic. 
There  is  the  temptation  that  we  be  overcome 
by  pain  and  loss  and  sorrow,  or  by  lust  and 
selfishness.  These  are  stout  foes  —  this  is 
caked  and  crusted  and  stubborn  soil;  but 
forget  not  your  plow-song,  no  matter  how 
sore  the  conflict  or  loneliness.  Nobility  of 
character  is  seen  in  nothing  better  than  in 
the  stedfast  pursuit  of  a  high  purpose  in  spite 
of  sorrow  and  pain.  We  do  not  always  know 
what  is  at  the  end  of  the  furrow.  There 
was  one  who  saw  a  cross  there  and  darkness 
and  anguish.  Yet  the  vision  of  the  cross  did 
not  hinder  one  deed  of  kindness.  Its  bitter 
cup  did  not  add  one  note  of  bitterness  to  his 
words,  but  rendered  them  only  the  kindlier. 

Success  is  not  so  much  an  event  in  a  man's 
life  as  a  trait  of  character.  I  heard  the 
other  day  of  a  man  who  almost  succeeded  in 
everything,  but  really  failed  in  everything. 
He  fied  from  each  set  of  circumstances  to 
another  less  refractory.  He  permitted  cir- 
cumstances to  conquer  his  wUl  until  he  dis- 
covered with  dismay  that  every  set  of  cir- 
cumstances is  about  as  refractory  as  every 
other.  Pailure  thus  became  a  trait  of  char- 
acter, not  an  incident  of  endeavor.  Like- 
wise success  may  become  a  trait  of  charac- 
ter. Indeed,  the  whole  significance  of  the 
plow  is  will  against  circumstance,  manhood 
against  matter,  personality  against  the  uni- 
verse. The  world  assumes  that  you  are  day, 
and  that  it  is  potter  until  you  demonstrate 
that  you  are  potter  and  the  world  is  clay. 

It  was  always  so.  He  who  falters  and 
loses  heart  under  the  pressure  of  the  forces 
of  evil  lacks  imagination.  I  like  the  painter 
who  made  a  picture  representing  Hope  sit- 
ting as  a  harper.  The  surroundings  were  a 
scene  of  ruin  and  desolation;  aH  that  was 
fair  had  passed.  The  strings  of  the  harp 
were  all  broken  except  one.  Yet  over  this 
one  string  Hope  sat  absort>ed  in  Its  sweet 
sound,  determined  thus  to  shut  out  and  be- 
come dead  to  the  reign,  of  ruin  around. 
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This,  however,  k  not  the  situation  to-daj. 
The  harp  of  Hope  has  many  strings.  One 
is  philosophy.  Materialism  is  dead  among 
speculative  thinkers,  in  very  large  measure. 
Haeckel  is  a  voice  crying  in  a  wilderness  to 
his  idealistic  and  spiritualistic  philosophical 
contemporaries  without  a  repentant  sinner 
to  baptize  in  the  name  of  his  monistic  Mes- 
siah, Matter. 

Science  also  adds  a  string  to  (the  harp  of 
Hope.  She  does  not  dogmatize  as  formerly 
about  things  beyond  her  realm.  She  has 
already  tunneled  through  nature,  up  close 
beneath  the  gates  of  the  eternal  city.  The 
world  of  science  has  no  meaning  without 
God.  The  city  of  nature  coming  up  from ' 
below  is  now  seen  to  be  but  a  suburb  of  the 
city  of  God  coming  down  from  above. 

There  are  other  strings  to  the  harp  of 
Hope  in  the  social  and  religious  forces  of  the 
time.  A  sense  of  right  and  justice  is  once 
more  conquering  its  way  into  our  thinking. 
There  are  still  heroes  in  public  and  political 
life  who  Bpum  the  muck-rake  and  the  pig-sty 
of  greed  and  graft.  The  human  spirit  is 
still  ^capable  of  moral  indignation  against 
wrong.  There  yet  remain  prophets  in  the 
land,  men  of  ardent  spirits  who  are  stung 
into  action  by  the  touch  of  evil. 

Now  I  assert  that  with  these  forces  at 
work  he  that  putteth  his  hand  to  the  plow 
has  nmch  to  hearten  and  encourage  him.  No 
land  is  given  over  to  sordidness  with  these 
forces  actively  at  work.  They  proclaim  elo- 
quently that  God  has  put  his  hand  to  the 
plow,  and  that,  harnessed  to  the  plow  of  our 
human  endeavor,  are  the  colossal  energies  of 
tho  universe.  The  tides  and  the  stars  are  on 
our  side,  and  the  angels  of  the  divine  de- 
crees protect  the  harvest-field  of  our  effort 
from  the  ravages  of  man  and  beast  and 
wind  and  weather. 

m.  We  come  to  our  third  topic:  The 
plow  is  the  challenge  to  manhood's  eternal 
forward  look.  "  He  who  putteth  his  hand  to 
the  plough,  and  looketh  back,  is  not  fit." 
The  echo  of  the  eternal  is  in  these  words. 
Christ  is  here  appealing  to  the  love  of  the 
eternal  in  the  human  spirit.  Man  never 
completes  his  tasks.  It  is  his  peculiarity 
that  he  is  never  content.  He  sees  a  vision 
in  the  marble.  He  executes  it  as  best  he 
may  and  then  destroys  his  work  and  begins 
again. 

The  power  of  recovery  is  a  fine  test  of 
character.    C9iicago  with  its  fire;  Charleston 


with  its  earthquake;  Galveston  with  its 
flood;  Baltimore  with  its  conflagration,  and 
San  Francisco  with  its  earthquake  and  fire — 
all  these  calamities,  looked  at  on  one  side, 
seem  to  demonstrate  the  futility  of  all 
human  endeavor.  Properly  understood  they 
are  God's  challenge  to  man:  the  manhood 
of  tenderness  and  love  that  responds  to  the 
need  and  sends  swift  aid;  the  manhood  and 
womanhood  of  endurance  that  survive  with 
good  cheer  the  awful  cataclysm;  the  man- 
hood of  faith  that  believes  in  spite  of  ap- 
pearances; and  the  manhood  of  strength 
that  recovers  poise  and  purpose  and  builds 
again. 

The  eternally  forward  look.  Yes,  this  is 
the  human  look;  this  is  man's  destiny. 
Man's  task  was  never  done,  and,  thank  God, 
it  never  will  be  done.  Man  despises  what  he 
has  conquered,  and  that  is  why  Christ  is  his 
eternal  goal.    He  can  never  be  transcended. 

The  plowshare  pierces  through  time  into 
eternity,  and  the  widening  horizon  of  man's 
destiny  will  confront  him  forever.  Jesus  the 
goal  will  eternally  lead  the  way  to  new 
fields.  "  I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you,"  is 
eternally  true  of  him.  And  this  means  that 
heaven  will  be  a  place  for  work  as  well  as 
earth.  Only  the  earthly  loafer  desires  that 
heaven  shall  be  a  loafing-place. 

All  this,  of  course,  implies  the  greatness 
of  God  and  his  universe  and  the  expansive 
capacity  of  man.  There  has  been  much 
speculation  as  to  where  heaven  is.  Is  it  to 
be  this  planet  f  Or  a  distant  star  or  con- 
stellation t  Perhaps  both  views  are  correct 
and  the  universe  will  be  our  sphere.  The 
freedom  of  the  universe  will  be  ours,  it  may 
be,  and  the  questions  raised  by  our  science 
and  our  philosophy  in  time  wiH  find  progres- 
sive solution  in  eternity.  This  little  planet 
is  simply  God's  training-ground  for  us,  an 
eagle's  nest  on  a  brow  of  one  of  the  cliffs  of 
eternity,  where  we,  the  young  eagles,  are  for 
a  time  secure  and  whence  we  launch  and  try 
our  wings.  Our  eagle  nature  demands  to 
range  and  soar ;  our  eagle  eye  makes  bold  to 
look  away  into  the  sun  itself  for  inspiration, 
and  dares  to  make  the  plunge  through 
boundless  space. 

This  is  Christ's  challenge  to  the  human 
spirit,  his  appeal  to  manhood.  In  the  light 
of  his  challenge  to  the  eternally  forward 
look,  the  blindness  and  folly  and  sin  of  lim- 
iting the  vision  to  time  and  space,  to  a  mere 
earthly  career,  become  apparent. 
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As  for  me,  it  was  in  my  heart  to  huUd  a 
house  unto  the  name  of  the  Lord  my  God, 
— 1  Chron.  22:7. 

Forasmuch  as  it  was  in  thine  heart  to  huild 
a  house  for  my  name,  thou  didst  well  in 
that  it  was  in  thine  heart;  notwithstand- 
ing thou  Shalt  not  build  the  house;  hut 
thy  son,  which  shall  come  forth  out  of 
thy  loins,  he  shall  build  the  howe  for 
my  name, — 2  Ohron.  6:8,  9. 

Here  in  tMs  f rst  lesson  for  this  after- 
noon's service  we  have  the  story  of  a  failure, 
which,  nevertheless,  was  not  quite  a  failure 
after  all.  It  was  the  great  desire  of  David 
to  build  a  house  to  the  name  of  the  Lord. 
It  was,  we  may  suppose,  the  dream  of  his 
life.  It  filled  him,  it  consumed  him — this 
great  desire.  In  visions,  no  doubt,  he  saw 
it  crowning  the  crest  of  Zion,  the  joy  of  the 
whole  earth.  It  was  his  highest  ambition, 
beyond  anything  else,  beyond  any  mere  pri- 
vate or  personal  'triumph,  to  build  a  house 
of  the  Lord. 

How  are  we  to  estimate  the  real  value 
of  men  and  women  t  Surely,  by  this  more 
than  by  anything  else — ^by  their  true  wishes, 
purposes,  desires,  aims,  aspirations,  ambi- 
tions; not  so  much  by  what  they  do  as  by 
what  they  want  to  do.  To  know  the  real 
man  we  must  know  the  thoughts  and  the 
wishes,  the  aims,  the  purposes,  the  desires 
that  are  deep  down  in  his  heart.  We  can 
not,  as  a  rule,  know  these  in  the  case  of 
others,  but  at  least  we  can  ask  ourselves  the 
searching  questions,  "  What  am  I  living  for  f 
What  is  my  great  aim!  Is  it  merely  private 
and  personal,  or  is  it  that  in  one  way  or 
another  I  may  build  some  house  of  the 
Lord  and  show  forth  the  glory  of  Godf  " 

I  have  called  that  a  searching  question, 
and  so  it  is.  It  is  a  question,  indeed,  which 
I,  for  one,  should  find  it  very  hard  to 
answer.  And  yet  there  can  be  no  more  pro- 
found difference  than  between  two  lives, 
one  of  which  is  dominated  by  some  purely 
personal  ambition,  and  the  other  by  some 
devotion  to  a  great  cause  of  Church  or  coun- 
try or  humanity  at  large;  the  one  of  which 
aims  at  building  its  own  house,  ceiled,  it 
may  be,  with  cedar  and  painted  with  ver- 
milion; while  the  other  aims  at  building  a 
house  of  the  Lord. 

And  the  question  is  all  the  more  difficult 


for  any  honest  man  to  answer,  because,  after 
all,  most  men  have,  as  it  were,  to  build  their 
own  houses,  because  their  first  and  most 
obvious  task  in  life  is  to  learn  and  labor 
truly  to  get  their  own  living,  to  do  their 
duty  in  that  state  of  life  in  which  it  shall 
please  God  to  call  them ;  and,  as  a  rule,  this 
is  quite  enough  for  most  people.  The  dan- 
ger is  lest  even  in  learning  and  laboring 
truly  to  get  our  own  living  we  gradually 
narrow  our  minds  and  harden  our  hearts, 
and  allow  our  lives  to  become  mere  self- 
seeking,  unilluminated  by  any  high  and  un- 
selfish aim;  lest  we  forget  all  that  the 
apostle  means  when  he  says:  "Whether  ye 
eat  or  drink,  or  whatsoever,  ye  do,  do  all  to 
the  glory  of  God." 

But  come  again  to  the  words  before  us. 
It  was  in  the  heart  of  David  to  build  a  house 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  yet  he  never 
built  it.  All  that  he  did,  we  are  told, 
was  to  make  preparation,  to  prepare 
abundantly,  to  collect  materials.  But  to  the 
very  end  he  was  to  remain  unsatisfied,  like 
Moses,  who  led  his  people  to  the  verge  of 
the  promised  land  but  himself  was  never 
to  enter  in.  He  was  destined  not  to  see  tho 
great  house  of  his  desire.  The  main  object 
of  his  life  was  left  unaccomplished,  and  he 
died  leaving  it  undone. 

Why  was  David  destined  to  this  great 
disappointment!  We  are  told  that  it  was 
because  he  was  a  shedder  of  blood.  Those 
words  have  been  taken  in  more  than  one 
sense.  They  have  been  taken  sometimes  to 
refer  to  that  blood  which  was  always  on 
his  soul,  the  blood  of  Uriah  the  Hittite, 
whom  he  sent  to  his  death,  and  therefore 
pointing  the  truth  that  his  own  sin  pre- 
vented him  from  doing  what  else  he  might 
have  done.  Or  it  might  be  taken  in  the 
more  general  sense  that  in  the  service  of 
his  people  he  had  been  called  to  be  a  war- 
rior, that  his  work  lay  in  extending  and 
establishing  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  and  that 
under  the  pressure  of  these  outward  circum- 
stances he  was  prevented  from  building  the 
house  of  the  Lord. 

Each  of  these  suppositions  suggests  a 
truth  which  we  may  consider.  To  many  a 
man  with  good  intentions  the  fact  has  been 
brought  home   that  the  great  obstacle  to 
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his  doing  anj  good  in  the  world  is  not  the 
difficulties  that  lie  before  him,  is  not  the 
opposition  which  he  encounters^  but  far 
more  often  something  that  is  amiss  in  his 
heart  or  unseen  life.  It  is  the  consciousness 
of  some  secret  and  hidden  weakness  or 
wickedness — secret  or  hidden  from  others, 
indeed,  but  never  quite  hidden  from  him- 
self— ^which  spoils  what  might  have  been  a 
life  of  useful  and  beneficent  activity.  For 
some  time,  perhaps,  the  man  does  not  find 
it  out.  He  still  tries  to  do  good  here  and 
there,  for  he  wants  to  do  good;  he  is 
anxious  to  do  it;  he  enters  into  all  kinds 
of  activities,  but  somehow  he  finds  that  he 
does  not  accomplish  all  that  he  might, 
does  not  make  the  impression  which  he  de- 
sires to  make.  And  little  bj  little  the  truth 
is  revealed  to  him  that  the  cause  of  his 
failure  lies  in  himself;  that  his  own  in- 
fidelity or  his  own  impurity — even  tho 
none  may  suspect  it  or  know  it — it  is  this 
which  is  the  cause  of  his  inability  to  make 
himself  felt  as  a  better  man  would  have 
done. 

How  can  he,  for  instance,  deal  with  the 
sins  of  others,  when  he  is  conscious  of  a 
traitor  in  his  own  heart  f  It  is  a  solemn 
warning  to  all  who  would  wish  to  do  good 
in  the  world — ^to  begin  at  home.  It  is  a 
solemn  reminder  that  not  for  our  own  sake 
only,  but  for  the  sake  of  others,  we  must 
cleanse  the  Uf  e  within. 

And,  indeed,  on  this  feast  of  the  Trans- 
figoraldon,  is  not  the  same  truth  brought 
home  to  us  by  that  great  event?  There,  you 
remember,  on  the  plain  below  the  mountain, 
were  the  tortured  boy,  the  agonized  father, 
and  the  well-meaning  disciples,  who,  never- 
theless, could  do  nothing.  There  was  no 
help  until  with  shining  face  Jesus  came 
down  from  the  holy  mountain,  bringing 
home  to  us  or  teaching  ns  the  great  truth 
that  there  are  certain  evils  in  the  world 
which  can  be  dealt  with  only  by  those  who 
have  been  on  the  mountain-top  with  God. 
"  This  kind  goeth  not  out  but  by  prayer." 

But  if ,  as  is  most  probable,  we  may  re- 
gard the  words  "shedder  of  blood"  as  re- 
ferring not  so  much  to  David's  great  sin  as 
to  the  fact  that  his  work  lay  in  other  direc- 
tions— ^that  he  was  to  be  a  warrior  rather 
than  a  builder,  and  the  sword  rather  than 
the  trowel  was  to  be  his  weapon — are  we 
not  reminded  that  the  tragedy,  as  it  seems- 
to  us,  the  tragedy  of  the  lives  of  so  many 


men  and  women,  seems  to  lie  in  this,  that 
the  circumstances  of  their  lives,  for  which 
they  themselves  are  not  responsible,  pre- 
vent them  from  doing  what  they  would  have 
chosen  to  do  in  fulfilling  the  desires  of 
their  hearts  f  Here,  we  shall  say,  is  a  man 
of  dreams  and  visions.  He  feels  the  weight 
of  social  evils  or  he  hears  the  call  to  some 
special  place  in  the  vineyard  of  Christ.  He 
would  willingly  give  up  all  to  obey  it,  and 
be — shall  we  sayt — ^a  missionary  or  a  pa- 
triot or  a  social  reformer.  But  his  life  is 
set  on  other  lines.  He  has  domestic  calls 
and  duties  which  can  not  be  neglected.  He 
is  hampered  by  poverty.  He  finds  himself 
in  some  uncongenial  trade  or  profession 
from  which  he  can  not  escape.  He  has  spent 
his  days  in  the  dull  routine  of  the  shop  or 
of  the  office  when  his  heart  is  full  of  burn- 
ing desire  to  do  some  great  service  to  men, 
to  build  some  great  house  of  God.  And  so 
to  himself  his  life  often  seems  an  entire 
failure.  ''  Wo  is  me,  that  I  am  constrained 
to  dwell  with  Mesech :  and  to  have  my  habi- 
tation among  the  tents  of  Kedar."  He  does 
something,  but  the  great  purpose  of  his  life 
remains  unaccomplished.  It  is  in  his  heart 
to  build  a  house  to  the  name  of  the  Lord, 
but  it  remains  to  the  end  a  castle  in  the  air. 
It  seems,  as  I  have  said,  a  failure.  But 
observe  that  from  another  point  of  view — 
which,  indeed,  is  God's  point  of  view — ^the 
story  is  a  very  different  one.  "The  Lord 
said  imto  David,  Porasmuch  as  it  was  in 
thine  heart."  Thou  hadst  the  wiU  in  thine 
heart.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  hell  is 
paved  with  good  intentions,  but  may  we  not 
rather  believe  that  it  is  heaven  which  has 
the  shining  floor  of  desires  and  wishes  and 
aspirations  which  on  earth  were  never  fully 
accomplished  f  Is  not  this  one  meaning  of 
the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  that 
in  the  eyes  of  God  men  are  judged  not  only 
by  their  actions  but  by  their  intentions,  not 
only  by  what  they  did  but  by  what -they 
wanted  to  do,  not  only  by  their  deeds  but 
by  their  desires  f  When  we  want,  in  our 
shallow  fashion,  to  dispaz|ige  any  one  we 
usually  say  of  him:  "He  means  well,  poor 
man;  hopeless  fod,  perhaps — ^but  still  he 
means  well.''  It  is,  we  think,  the  worst 
thing  we  can  say  of  him.  But  it  seems  that 
with  God.  it  is  different,  that  with  him  it  is 
high  praise  to  say:  He  meant  well,  but, 
somehow,  for  a  while,  through  Satan  or  Ihe 
frailty  of  the  flesh  or  the  hard  pressure  of 
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outward  circumstances,  he  had  not  much  to 
show  at  the  end  of  it  all.  Thou  didst  well, 
not  because  thou  didst  it,  but  because  it  was 
in  thine  heart.  "  In  thine  heart/'  that  is  it^ 
« in  thine  heart." 

'<AU  I  aspired  to  be. 

And  was  not,  comforts  me. 

Not  on  the  vulgar  mass 

Called  'work'  must  sentence  pass. 

But  all  the  world's  coarse  thumb 

And  finger  failed  to  plumb, 

So  passed  in  making  up  the  main  account, 

All  instincts  immature. 

All  purposes  unsure, 

That,  weighed  not  as  his  work. 

Yet  swelled  the  man's  amount; 

Thoughts  hardlj  to  be  packed 

Into  a  narrow  act, 


Fancies  that  broke  through  language  and 

escaped ; 
All  I  could  never  be. 
All  man  ignored  in  me, 
This,  I  was  worth  to  God,  whose  wheel  the 

pitcher  shaped." 

**Thou  didst  well  that  it  was  in  thy 
heart."  So,  then,  guard  the  heart,  for  "out 
of  it  are  the  issues  of  life."  Guard  the 
thoughts,  desires,  wishes,  purposes,  inten- 
tions. As  to  the  accomplishment  of  it  all, 
that  may  be  denied  us,  but  all  that  seems 
failure  is  not  really  so,  and  the  unbuilt 
temples  of  earth  m&j  yet  be  a  house  of 
God,  "not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the 
heavens." 


DEATH  REVEALING  CHARACTER 

W.  Quay  Bosselle,  D.D.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


And  Joseph  fell  upon  his  father's  face,  and 
wept  upon  him,  and  Tcissed  Aim.— -Gen. 
50:1. 

There  is  something  about  our  human  na- 
ture that  causes  us  to  think  well  of  the  dead. 
Have  we  not  proved  this  to  ourselves  by  our 
repeated  experiences  t  Here  is  a  man  who 
lived  all  his  days  with  the  spear-points  of 
his  neighbors'  antagonisms  pressing  against 
him.  He  never  heard  an  approving  word 
spoken  of  his  conduct,  and  acts  of  kindness 
were  a  rarity  to  him.  Others  linked  their 
lives  to  their  kind  in  all  the  multiplex  rela- 
tionships which  constitute  civilized  society 
and  interpret  the  bounties  of  God  to  men, 
but  he  was  left  out  of  almost  all  of  them. 
At  last  death  laid  him  low.  The  community 
breaks  forth  into  no  rejoicing,  but  every- 
where whatever  good  can  be  spoken  of  him 
is  spoken,  while  many  a  flower  is  laid  upon 
his  bier.  Against  the  living  man  all  who 
knew  him  hurled  their  opprobrium ;  over  the 
man  dead  the  hands  of  his  neighbors  spread 
the  beautiful  robe  of  charitable  judgment. 
In  every  cemetery  epitaphs  aplenty  extol  the 
virtues  of  men  who  seemed  to  be  without 
virtue  while  they  lived.  Are  all  these  ex- 
travagant epitaphs  insincere  f  We  can  not 
think  so.  Doubtless  most  of  t£em  were  writ- 
ten in  the  most  sincere  and  honest  spirit. 
It  is  indeed  our  disposition  to  think  well 
of  the  dead. 

Now  which  is  the  juster  judgment — ^the 
one  we  pass  upon  the  living  or  the  one  to 
which  we  incline  for  the  dead!  Let  us  raise 
this  question  and  let  every  person  here  face 


it  in  deep  seriousness  for  a  moment.  Is  it 
weakness  that  causes  us  to  overlook  the 
faults  of  men  when  we  appraise  their  lives 
after  they  have  diedt  Or  can  it  be  that 
death  has  revealed  worth  in  them  that  we 
could  not  see  in  their  living  days!  Taking 
it  the  world  over,  which  comes  nearer  to  the 
truth — our  judgment  of  living  men  or  our 
judgment  of  the  dead? 

Jacob  had  many  faults  of  character. 
There  was  a  time  when  he  had  no  friends 
and  fled  from  the  just  wrath  of  his  own 
brother.  The  story  of  his  life  is  filled  with 
villainies,  trickeries,  and  wrong.  To  be  sure 
he  had  been  changed  and  led  an  elevated  life 
in  his  later  years.  But  now  he  was  dead 
and  all  the  wrongs  of  his  life  were  forgotten 
as  his  virtues  stood  out  in  the  mind  of  his 
distinguished  son,  Joseph.  The  grief  of  Jo- 
seph was  a  real  grief  and  his  kiss  was  the 
tribute  of  a  genuine  love.  Death  had  stript 
away  the  incidents  of  the  career  of  Jacob, 
and  when  his  soul  stood  apart  from  these 
things  it  was  seen  to  be  beautiful.  In  the 
grief  of  Joseph  we  see  our  own  grief  over 
the  death  of  those  whom  we  loved,  and  his 
kiss  is  the  emblem  of  the  sweetest  honors 
we  delight  in  bestowing  upon  our  dead. 

The  longer  I  live  the  more  value  and 
meaning  I  am  disposed  to  ascribe  to  the 
great  ruling  instincts  of  human  nature. 
While  we  have  reason  and  spiritual  guidance 
as  the  beasts  do  not,  we  still  share  with  them 
the  privilege  of  deep-lying  instincts  which 
hold  us  in  line  with  the  divine  intention. 
One  of  these  instincts  is  seen  in  this  very 
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disposition  to  esteem  the  dead,  and  it  must 
have  a  value  and  beauty  for  us,  if  we  can 
but  find  it.  We  often  hear  the  remark  made 
that  flowers  ought  to  be  given  to  people 
while  they  are  alive  and  not  after  they  are 
dead.  It  is  said  with  a  certain  triumphant 
tone  that  would  indicate  that  there  can  be 
no  answer  to  it.  There  are  some  flowers 
which  we  can  not  give  until  after  death  has 
revealed  the  worth  of  our  friends.  The 
flowers  we  bring  are  an  expression  of  our 
esteem  or  they  are  nothing.  The  highest 
esteem  we  can  hold  for  a  person  comes  to 
us  only  in  the  disclosures  which  follow  death. 
It  is  then  that  the  grandeur  of  our  friends 
appears  in  overwhelming  power  to  us,  and 
the  heart  simply  must  bring  the  flowers.  It 
is  a  true  instinct  of  the  human  soul  that 
leads  it  to  write  what  appear  to  be  extrav- 
agant epitaphs;  to  spend  large  sums  in  me- 
morials; to  keep  green  graves  which  never 
lose  their  preciousness. 

Do  not  therefore  say  so  foolish  a  thing  as 
this:  "If  you  have  any  flowers  for  me,  give 
them  to  me  while  I  am  alive;  I  do  not  want 
them  when  I  am  dead."  Would  you  live 
9uch  a  life  that  it  must  be  without  appeal 
oven  when  death  has  taken  away  everything 
that  could  obscure  its  worth t  Certainly  not; 
but  that  is  what  your  thoughtless  remark 
amounts  to.  To  yourself  you  may  seem  to 
have  little  merit;  to  others  your  merit  may 
be  hidden  in  the  accidents  of  the  temporal 
life;  but  deep  within  you  is  the  image  of 
€k>d,  and  when  the  accidents  of  life  are 
stript  away  that  image  will  emerge  into  view 
and  invest  you  with  a  dignity  neither  your- 
self nor  your  friends  had  suspected.  It 
seems  so  contradictory,  this  great  truth,  that 
while  we  live  we  appear  to  be  so  mortal,  but 
when  we  are  dead  we  are  known  to  be  im- 
mortal! With  so  many  things  falling  away 
from  us  which  obscured  the  divine  dignity 
of  life  and  the  glory  of  individual  character, 
the  personality  is  ennobled  into  an  estimate 
impossible  of  the  living.  It  is  then  that  the 
hearts  of  men  open  in  grateful  recognition 
of  human  dignities,  and  the  flowers  are 
brought,  and  the  gracious  words  are  spoken. 
Do  you  not  want  the  flowers  and  the  words 
of  love  after  you  are  deadt  How  utterly 
wretched  must  our  lives  be  if  we  must  creep 
through  this  world  knowing  that  we  are  pos- 
sest  of  flo  little  worth  that  even  death  can 
not  lift  us  to  the  place  that  will  win  the 
flowers  and  kind  word9  of  our  kind  I 


It  is  easy  to  indulge  in  the  cheap  cynicism 
which  declares  that  all  the  good  men  are 
dead.  The  fact  is  that  a  man  is  no  better 
when  he  is  dead  than  when  he  is  alive.  The 
thing  that  death  does  is  to  reveal  the  worth 
which  we  could  not  see  in  life.  The  charac- 
ter was  there,  but  it  was  unrevealed.  Death 
has  drawn  away  veils  and  we  are  able  to  see 
what  we  were  blind  to  before.  There  would 
be  no  atom  of  comfort  in  the  thought  that 
death  SFweetens  our  judgment  of  people,  if 
we  were  obliged  to  think  that  it  did  so  by 
deluding  us  into  calling  that  noble  which 
we  had  known  to  be  ignoble.  If  death 
merely  veils  the  faults  of  men,  there  is  little 
ground  for  our  comfort;  but  if  it  unveils 
virtues,  that  is  a  different  matter.  And 
that,  we  may  believe,  is  precisely  what  it 
does. 

It  is  a  commonplace  of  our  Christian 
speech  that  in  the  eyes  of  God  one  soul  is 
worth  more  than  the  whole  material  world 
besides.  Theoretically  we  believe  this,  but 
practioally  we  do  not.  The  man  in  the  mill, 
begrimed  and  sweaty,  full  of  prejudice  and 
self-seeking,  living  his  little  round  of  un- 
romantic  activities,  swearing  and  contend- 
ing, seems  of  little  consequence  amid  the 
sweep  of  the  awful  sublimities  of  the  xmi- 
verse  and  the  whirl  of  a  multiplex  world- 
order.  But  view  that  man  in  his  coffin !  All 
the  accidents  of  life  are  gone  and  he  stands 
out  before  you  a  naked  soul,  created  in  the 
image  of  God  and  endowed  with  immortality. 
What  a  change  I  How  he  rises  in  your 
thought  I  Is  not  this  the  secret  of  our  rev- 
erential thought  of  the  dead,  that  we  view 
them  for  the  first  time  as  God  sees  them  for 
evermore  t  Even  tho  we  must  live  in  the 
company  of  men  and  women  the  grandeur  of 
whose  lives  we  do  not  recognize,  let  us  be 
devoutly  grateful  that  that  grandeur  will 
burst  upon  our  comprehension  when  the 
kindly  hand  of  death  draws  away  the  curtain 
that  hid  the  mortal  beauty  from  our  clumsy 
eyes.  How  often  is  it  true  that  it  takes 
death  to  show  us  that  men  and  women  are 
souls  I 

Does  not  this  very  thing  constitute  a 
resurrection  t  Jesus  said  that  it  was  neces- 
sary for  him  to  go  away  from  his  disciples 
through  the  door  of  death  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  might  come  to  them.  Christ,  on  the 
other  side  of  death,  is  more  to  the  world 
than  Christ  on  this  side  of  death  was  or 
could  be.    It  would  have  been  utterly  impos- 
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sible  for  Christ  to  establish  his  mighty 
kingdom  on  this  earth  without  dying. 
The  accidents  of  the  human  life  into  which 
he  had  come  clouded  the  minds  of  men  so 
that  they  could  scarcely  believe  him  divine; 
but  after  he  was  dead  their  faith  saw  him 
on  the  throne  of  the  eternities  and  alive  for 
evermore.  It  was  this  recognition  that  filled 
them  with  hope  and  joy  and  courage,  and 
that  was  the  Holy  Ghost.  So  was  it  with 
Lincoln.  Death  raised  him  almost  into  a 
god,  who  was  hated  and  derided  by  millions 
while  he  lived.  Which  is  the  justest  judg- 
ment of  Lincoln — ^the  one  which  preceded  or 
the  one  which  followed  his  tragic  death?  Is 
it  not  so  also  with  all  the  myriads  who  have 
gone  hence  and  whose  memory  remains  a 
living  force  in  the  world! 

And  then  there  is  another  thing  to  con- 
sider in  connection  with  the  dead.  They 
have  passed  into  another  sphere  of  being. 
Into  it  no  one  of  us  has  ever  gone,  and  what 
it  is  no  man  knows.  The  whole  matter  is 
invearted  with  the  most  impressive  mystery. 
We  see  a  person  lay  off  tiie  flesh  and  the 
time-vestment,  so  to  speak,  and  pass  into  an 
existence  which  in  some  way  must  be  more 
spiritual  than  this  and  freer,  too,  from  the 
trammels  of  time.  We  stand  before  the 
blank  wall  of  the  future  and  wonder  what 
lies  beyond.  We  see  some  humble  and  per- 
haps obscure  i>erson  slip  into  that  future 
and  we  know  that  he  is  experiencing  the 
great  adventure.  Here  he  may  have  been 
of  very  limited  knowledge,  but  there  ho 
knows  jnore  about  the  great  future  than  all 
the  scholars  of  earth.  This  fact  lifts  the 
person  who  has  gone  into  the  imseen  into  a 
dignity  and  importance  which  mightily  af- 
fect our  imagination.  We  follow  people  to 
the  veil;  the  veil  parts  and  they  disappear 
into  the  great  other  world,  and  we  wonder 
what  their  experiences  must  be  there.  Is 
not  that  one  reason  why  we  are  hushed  in 
the  presence  of  the  deadf  They  have  been 
lifted  above  the  world-plane  where  we  must 
remain,  and  they  are,  by  that  fact,  invested 
with  what  appears  to  us  to  be  a  superiority 
over  ourselves. 

And  do  we  not  have  the  feeling  that  they 
are  in  God's  hands,  in  a  different  sense  than 
they  were  while  living  on  the  earth  t  To 
be  sure  we  are  God's  now,  but  we  can  not 
divorce  ourselves  from  the  thought  that  wo 
are  even  more  so  when  we  have  been  lifted 
out  of  this  life.    It  is  a  deep  instinct  of  the 


human  soul  which  leads  us  to  say  when  ono 
passes  into  the  Great  Beyond, '' He  has  gone 
into  the  presence  of  his  Maker.''  In  the 
case  of  a  person  who  has  lived  an  ignoble 
life  here  we  think  of  the  judgments  of  God, 
but  we  think  also  of  the  divine  mercy.  We 
are  glad  to  know  that  he  is  to  be  judged  by 
one  who  sees  and  weighs  motives  and  in- 
tentions and  who  will  not  permit  any  good 
thing  to  be  lost.  The  body  lies  before  us 
dead,  but  the  soul  that  lived  deep  within 
that  body  is  the  thing  which  now  is  in  the 
hands  of  God,  and  some  way  we  find  our- 
selves looking  at  the  i>erson  as  we  believe 
that  Qod  looks  at  him.  We  know  that  our 
judgments  are  har^;  we  know  that  many 
of  the  actions  of  those  whom  we  judge  with 
severity  make  it  impossible  to  judge  them 
otherwise;  but  we  find  ourselves  saying  such 
things  as  these:  Perhaps  the  circumstances 
of  the  man's  life,  his  heredity,  his  peculiar 
temptations  and  frailties  were  responsible 
for  wrong  living  that  grieved  the  man's  bet- 
ter nature  all  the  while.  Now  that  he  has 
gone  to  God  he  has  left  behind  him  the  en- 
vironment which  seduced  him  into  sin,  the 
temptations  he  could  not  resist,  the  heredi- 
tary hindrances  that  reached  out  of  the  past 
to  hold  him  back — all  of  these  things  dropt 
away  from  him  when  his  fleshly  body  fell,  and 
it  is  the  soul  within,  the  soul  that  would 
have  done  better,  the  soul  that  grieved  over 
weaknesses  and  sins  and  repented  them  with 
tears  that  only  God  saw,  that  now  stands 
before  God.  Surely  such  considerations  as 
these  must  come  to  the  mind  of  all  thought- 
ful persons,  and  who  can  say  that  these 
thoughts  are  not  true  thoughts! 

Once  more,  when  we  think  of  our  dead 
and  ponder  upon  their  estate  in  heaven,  are 
we  not  led  to  feel  that  God  has  resources  for 
them  of  which  we  can  form  no  conception  f 
Not  one  of  us  can  entertain  the  notion  of 
hell  that  only  a  few  years  ago  found  almost 
universal  acceptance  among  Christian  x)eo- 
ple.  Then  it  was  supposed  that  only  they 
who  had  made  formal  profession  of  faith  in 
the  historical  Christ  could  get  to  heaven,  all 
others  going  to  hell — a  heU  of  imspeakable 
torment  to  be  endured  throughout  a  hopeless 
eternity.  All  the  heathen  who  died  without 
hearing  of  Christ  were  said  to  go  to  this 
hell.  I  have  always  felt  that  nobody  ever 
quite  believed  that,  for  I  can  not  conceive 
of  any  person  actually  believing  it  without 
going  insane.    We  do  not  feel  now  that  God 
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is  80  hfilplese  as  the  older  theologies  made 
lis  think.  According  to  such  a  doctrine 
Satan  was  vastly  superior  to  God  in  power 
to  influence  men«  We  do  believe  that  all  sin 
must  be  punished  in  some  way.  We  do  be- 
lieve that  the  righteous  are  infinitely  better 
off  every  way  than  the  wicked.  But  while 
we  do  not  know  how  it  is^  we  can  not  help 
believing  that  Ood  has  some  way  by  which 
he  can,  through  discipline  and  regenerating 
influences,  bring  men  to  himself  at  last  that 
we  formerly  assigned  to  heU.  Great  God! 
Thy  waya  are  marvelous  and  past  finding  out 


now.  But  we  know  thy  power  and  thy  wis- 
dom and  thy  love.  Thou  didst  make  the 
worlds — ^miUions  of  systems  of  worlds  and 
all  the  beings  which  inhabit  them.  The  laws 
of  being  are  thine,  and  thine  all  the  forces 
which  mold  and  guide  all  thy  creatures.  The 
heavens  are  thine  and  all  the  powers  of 
them.  Can  it  be  that  thou  canst  not  beat 
down  the  hands  of  Satan  and  lift  men  to 
thyself  f  When  the  souls  of  men  pass  from 
our  sight  we  know  that  they  pass  into  thy 
hands.  Thou  hast  made  us,  O  €K>d,  and  thou 
art  just. 


THE  INDIVIDUAL'S  GOD 

The  Eev.  H.  L.  Haywood,  Waterloo,  Iowa 


Tour  God  and  my  Ood.— John  20:17. 
And  Je$us  said,   Who  touched  met  &e.— > 
Luke  8:45-6. 

In  one  of  these  more  recent  books  of  his 
which  some  of  his  admirers  prefer  he  had 
not  written,  John  Burroughs  argues  that  if 
there  be  such  a  thing  as  a  divine  provi- 
dence it  must  be  a  wholesale  providence, 
concerned  only  with  the  species  of  the  race 
and  concerned  not  at  all  for  the  individual 
and  his  private  interests.  In  this  our  good 
gray  naturalist  echoes  one  of  the  moods  of 
the  modem  age.  There  were  days  when 
Tennyson,  as  every  student  of  the  In 
Memoriam  knows,  could  not  hold  to  the  be- 
lief of  even  this  racial  providence,  making 
nature  to  say  in  one  of  his  stanzas: 

"So  careful  of  the  type!  but  no, 

From  scarped  cliff  and  quarried  stone 
She  cries,  'A  thousand  types  are  gone; 
I  care  for  nothing — ^all  shall  go.' " 

Maeterlinck,  the  spokesman  of  the  same 
doubt  in  a  later  hour,  sarcastically  disposes 
of  the  whole  faith  in  providence  by  saying 
that  God  cares  no  more  for  us  individually 
than  the  man  who  sits  atop  a  hill  cares  for 
the  puppies  that  play  at  its  base. 

These  are  not  isolated  voices.  Would 
that  they  were !  For  one  of  the  characteris- 
tics of  our  time  is  just  that  fading  away  of 
the  vivid  sense  of  a  personal  relationship 
with  a  personal  God  which  these  utterances 
imply.  To  our  fathers  God  was  the  most 
real  of  realities;  to  us,  to  many  of  us  at 
least,  he  has  dimmed  away  into  an  abstrac- 
tion we  call  Universal  Law.  To  them, 
prayer  was  a  dialog  in  which  both  God 
and  the  soul  participated,  one  as  much  con- 
cerned and  implicatedf  as  the  other;  to  many 


of  us,  as  we  vainly  try  to  worship  our 
fantom  God,  prayer  has  become  a  mere 
soliloquy,  a  vague  feeling  out  into  the  dark, 
as  the  grape-vine  tendril,  to  use  Burroug^s's 
own  telling  comparison,  reaches  out  for  its 
support. 

The  source  of  this  mood,  there  is  no  need 
to  say,  is  to  be  found  In  modem  science's 
revelation  of  the  awful  vastness  of  the  uni- 
verse. Men  once  believed  the  earth  to  be 
the  center  of  all  creation  and  that  man  was 
the  lord  of  the  earth  for  whom  all  things 
had  been  created;  the  moon  a  contrivance 
for  enabling  him  to  mark  off  the  divisions 
of  his  calendar,  the  sun  a  torch  to  light  him 
about  by  day,  and  the  stars  a  convenient 
device  for  guiding  him  in  his  journeys  of 
navigation.  Holding  such  a  world-view  it 
was  comparatively  easy  for  men  to  believe 
in  a  personal  God  standing  very  near,  taking 
an  intimate  interest  in  human  affairs,  inter- 
posing in  the  private  lives  of  men  to  bless 
or  punish.  Then  along  came  Copernicus  and 
his  successors  Kepler  and  Brahe  and  Newton 
and  the  others  and  forever  destroyed  the 
ancient  cosmos  by  uncovering  to  our  awe- 
struck eyes  a  universe  so  inconceivably  huge 
that  our  earth,  tho  it  is  too  large  for  our 
imaginations  to  grasp,  is  by  comparison  the 
merest  of  specks,  a  grain  of  dust  the  dis- 
appearance of  which  could  not  be  noticed  by 
an  observer  on  the  nearest  fixt  star.  After 
astronomy  had  thus  widened  the  fields  of 
space,  geology  came  along  and  so  stretched 
out  the  length  of  time  that  the  period  called 
human  history  becomes  the  mere  foreground 
of  duration  with  ages  and  ages  piled  moun- 
tain-high behind.  In  such  a  cosmos  the  old 
view   of   man  as  the   especial   darling   of 
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ereation  inevitably  disappeared;  so  also,  in 
too  many  cases,  the  consciousness  of  a  sense 
of  the  nearness  of  a  personal  and  friendly 
Qodf  able  and  glad  to  commune  with  his 
children.  The  stars  withdrew  to  great 
heights  and  became  those  ''pitiless,  passion- 
less eyes,"  of  William  Watson's  mournful 
songs,  ''that  bum  and  brand  his  nothing- 
ness into  man."  Men  entered  into  a  for- 
lorn loneliness,  bereft  of  divine  companion- 
ship, an  orphan  in  the  universe.  The  old 
fond  belief  of  a  watchful  and  loving  provi- 
dence, bending  over  each  individual  soul, 
seemed  about  to  vanish  forever. 

A  greater  number  of  kindly  and  cultured 
persons  are  to-day  wrapt  up  in  this  mood, 
their  religious  life  sapped  away  from  them 
in  spite  of  themselves  by  the  all-pervading 
corrosiveness  of  such  a  doubt  of  the  reality 
of  God,  They  attend  services,  perhaps;  they 
call  themselves  Christians;  they  are  fine, 
lovable  beings;  they  may  be  even  workers 
in  the  churches,  but  how  powerless  and  how 
vague  is  their  faith!  Contrast  their  belief 
in  Gk>d  with  the  burning  ardor  of  John 
Wesley!  See  how  cold  are  their  prayers, 
when  set  alongside  Lancelot  Andrewes's 
Private  Devotions,  that  little  volume  of 
petitions  and  thanksgivings  so  full  of  energy 
that  it  becomes  incandescent  with  light  and 
heat!  Note  how  thin  and  neutral  are  their 
so-called  " religious''  l>ooks  when  compared 
with  pages  drawn  at  random  from  Baxter, 
or  Brooks,  or  Frederick  Eobertson!  How 
unreal  is  their  religious  experience  when 
seen  alongside  the  rush  and  flood  of  spiri- 
tual life  found  in  such  men  as  Finney,  who 
could  not  breathe  at  times  for  the  very  pres- 
sure of  God's  spirit  upon  him!  or  Bushnell, 
who  sat  up  in  the  night  and  exclaimed,  "I 
see  the  gospel  I  " 

The  religious  life  has  thus  withered  away, 
for  the  very  obvious  reason  that  the  root 
has  been  cut.  Lose  the  sense  of  the  real  and 
living  Gk)d  and  everything  else  goes  with 
him.  He  may  remain,  as  an  idol  of  the 
mind,  a  universal  abstract  law,  but  such  an 
idol  has  no  power  over  the  heart;  in  the 
midst  of  his  overwhelming  immensity  the 
individual  man  dwindles  away  into  an  in- 
signifieent  speck  too  small  to  attract  the 
attention  of  such  a  God  and  too  worthless 
to  warrant  his  cars.  He  may  be  the  God 
of  the  universe,  but  he  is  no  longer  "your 
God  and  my  God." 

I  have  traced  the  source  of  this  state  of 


affairs,  this  disastrous  error  (I  had  almost 
said  "sin"),  to  the  revelations  of  modem 
science,  but  that  is  by  no  means  to  hold 
science  responsible  therefor.  For  science, 
when  seen  steadily  and  seen  whole,  and 
when  understood  in  its  own  terminology, 
gives  us  as  much  reason  for  trusting  in  and 
loving  the  individual's  God  as  oar  fathers 
ever  had.  It  is  true  that  science  has  re- 
vealed the  universe  stretching  out  toward 
the  infinity  of  the  big;  but  it  is  also  trae, 
and  this  we  all  need  especially  to  realise, 
that  science  has  unveiled  to  us  the  universe 
reaching  inward  toward  the  infinitely  small. 
I  shall  never  forget  my  first  experience  with 
a  compound  microscope.  My  teacher  shook 
off  on  the  glass  slide  a  little  trace  of  the 
fine  powder  that  whitens  the  wings  of  a 
moth.  To  my  astonishment  each  particle  of 
the  ''dusf  turned  out  to  be  a  feather,  as 
clearly  defined,  as  perfect  in  form  and  as 
beautiful  as  any  ostrich-plume  that  ever 
graced  my  lady's  head.  Had  some  one  in- 
vented a  microscope  to  make  it  possible,  I 
might  have  gone  on  to  examine  the  tiny 
veins  running  through  the  moth's  feather; 
I  could  have  found  floating  about  therein 
corpuscles  of  inconceivable  smallness;  and 
each  corpuscle  composed  of  molecules  im- 
measurably smaller  still';  and  each  molecule 
a  compound  of  atoms;  and  then  each  atom 
a  whole  system  of  electrons,  whirling  about 
as  bees  may  swarm  through  a  room.  What 
lies  behind  the  electron  nobody  knows;  nor 
does  any1t>ody  know  how  far  the  mind 
would  have  to  travel  to  reach  the  ether 
which  is,  according  to  a  theory,  the  final 
vanishing  point  of  material  existence.  But 
wherever  that  vanishing  point  may  lie,  and 
whatever  it  may  be,  one  thing  is  sure;  it  is 
as  great  a  manifestation  of  the  power  and 
wisdom  and  minute  providence  of  God  as  is 
any  solar  system.  If  the  heavens  declare 
the  glory  of  God,  so  do  the  feathers  of  the 
moth;  if  an  infinite  Mind  lavishes  itself  on 
the  suns  and  stars  of  space,  so  does  it 
equally  and  necessarily  lavish  itself  in  the 
same  manner  on  the  stmcture  and  the  pur- 
pose and  the  uses  and  the  beauty  of  every 
pinion  that  clothes  with  its  so  evanescent 
loveliness  the  wings  of  fhat  creature  which 
is  for  us  the  very  symbol  of  fragility  and 
despair. 

So  long  as  God  clothes  the  moth  of  the 
air  and  the  flower  of  the  field  with  a  glory 
that  is  greater  than  Solomon's  let  us  not 
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eease  to  believe  that  our  every  way  is  known 
to  and  cared  for  bj  Mm.  To  think  of  him 
as  being  too  hnsy  to  notice  us  is  to  think  of 
him  as  a  "magnified,  non-natural  man." 
Kot  such  a  Being  is  he. 

''There  is  no  great  and  no  small 
To  the  Soul  that  maketh  aU; 
"Where  it  cometh  all  things  are. 
And  it  cometh  everywhere." 

To  suppose  that  the  multitude  of  afPairs 
in  a  great  universe  would  tire  him  out  is  to 
forget  that  he  who  keepeth  Israel  neither 
slumbers  nor  sleeps.  "Lift  up  your  eyes  on 
high,  and  behold  who  hath  created  these 
things,  that  bringeth  out  their  host  by 
number:  he  calleth  {hem  all  by  names  by 
the  greatness  of  his  might,  for  that  he  is 
strong  in  power ;  not  one  f aileth.  Hast  thou 
not  known  f  hast  thou  not  heard,  that  the 
everlasting  God,  the  Lord,  the  Creator  of  the 
ends  of  the  earth,  fainteth  not,  neither  is 
weary  f  there  is  no  searching  of  his  under- 
standing." With  equal  ease  he  cares  for  the 
fluctuations  of  the  atom  and  the  perturba- 
tions of  the  solar  system.  In  the  little  he  is 
as  much  concerned  as  in  the  big.  He  is  "  your 
God  and  my  God,"  or  he  is  not  Gk>d  at  all. 
"The  very  hairs  of  your  head  are  num- 
bered," said  Jesus,  and  a  modem  disciple 
of  his  has  said  in  response:  "Unless  the 
hairs  of  yo^ir  head  are  numbered,  there  is 
no  God." 

This  saying  of  Jesus  is  but  one  among 
many  in  which  he  makes  us  see  and  feel  the 
Father's  concern  for  the  little  as  well  as 
the  great.  And  he  himself,  our  blessed 
Master,  whose  every  least  act  lifts  a  veil 
for  us  to  enable  us  to  look  into  the  heart 
of  God,  never  looked  upon  man  in  the  mass 
as  we  are  so  prone  to  do,  but  evermore 
knew  them,  and  dealt  with  them,  and  loved 
and  rebuked  them,  one  by  one,  separately 
and  privately.  To  him  humanity  was  not  a 
broad  generalization;  it  was  Peter,  James, 
or  John;  it  was  Nicodemus,  or  Zacchseus, 
or  the  rich  young  ruler,  or  the  woman  at  the 
well,  or  blind  Bartimeus,  or  the  woman  of 
Capernaum. 

How  compellingly  is  this  set  before  us  in 
the  account  of  his  healing  of  this  last 
mentioned  woman!  Word  had  gone  through 
Capernaum's  streets,  the  newspapers  of  that 
day,  that  Jesus  and  his  disciples  were 
coming.  The  tidings  spread  with  such  rapid- 
ity and  aroused  so  much  eager  curiosity  to 


see  the  famous  teacher  that  by  the  time  he 
arrived  a  crowd,  according  to  the  vivid 
word  of  the  original,  *' crush t"  about  him. 
While  he  and  the  twelve  were  struggling 
through  the  mass  he  stopt  and  exclaimed, 
"Who  touched  mef"  upon  which  the  dis- 
ciples were  amazed,  saying  that  in  such  a 
crowd  any  number  of  persons  would  be 
pushing  against  him.  But  he  had  been  feel- 
ing each  individual  touch  and  had  divined 
a  note  of  prayer  and  heartfelt  appeal  in 
one  touch  especially,  and  it  was  to  discover 
who  it  was  that  had  made  that  one  par- 
ticular touch  that  he  stopt  and  inquired. 

Like  a  flash  of  sudden  light  this  little 
scene  illumines  for  us  the  great  fact  of 
Gk>d's  concern  for  the  individual.  To  him 
there  are  no  masses;  there  are  only  men. 
He  is  like  the  good  shepherd  of  the  parable 
who  knows  each  sheep  individually  and 
calls  ithy  its  own  name  in  just  the  same 
way  as  Isaiah  had  said  that  the  Creator 
calls  each  star  by  its  name.  He  loves  in- 
dividuality and  he  loves  variety.  Variety! 
What  variety  there  is  in  this  world  if  we 
will  but  look!  In  all  the  floor  of  the  sea 
there  are  not  two  grains  of  sand  exactly  the 
same!  On  all  the  prairies  no  botanist  will 
ever  And  two  blades  of  grass  entirely  alike! 
Search  as  you  may  through  all  forests,  you 
will  discover  no  two  leaves  with  quite  the 
identical  marks  and  characters  in  detail  I 
Each  and  everything  that  exists,  every 
speck  of  dust  and  every  man,  has  its  own 
uniqueness  of  individuality  which  separates 
it  off  from  its  fellows  forever. 

Because  an  this  variety  of  individual  ex- 
istence is  found  in  this '  universe,  we  know 
that  God  needs  it.  He  needs  you  and  he 
needs  me,  each  one  in  his  place  and  with  his 
own  peculiar  equipment.  Suppose  you  have 
not  the  talent  of  another;  or  that  you  can 
not  wield  the  power  which  makes  some  other 
man  conspicuous  in  the  community;  you 
have  some  power  which  no  other  man  in  the 
world  has,  and  God  needs  you  and  your  own 
peculiar  power,  standing  just  where  you  are 
in  his  world  and  among  the  crowds  of  men. 
You  are  his  because  he  needs  you,  and  you 
can  believe  with  all  reverence  that  he  could 
not  do  what  he  wants  to  do  with  the  world 
unless  you,  with  your  own  unique  individual- 
ity, were  standing  just  where  you  are  and 
when  you  are. 

Surely,  out  of  consideration  for  this  truth, 
we  need  to  guard  ourselves  against  sinning 
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against  individuality  in  others  as  well  as  in 
ourselves.  There  are  parents  that  trample 
with  ruthless  feet  the  little  sacred  privacies 
of  a  child's  life,  leaving  it  no  shelter  be- 
hind  which  to  seek  its  aims  and  dream  its 
dreams.  There  are  teachers  who  seek  above 
all  things  else,  apparently,  to  cut  everj 
pupil's  mind  according  to  one  pattern.  And 
there  are  States  where  each  citizen  is  cast 
in  one  mold.  All  these  attempts  at  dead 
uniformity  are  sins  against  God  and  a 
thwarting  of  his  will  to  individuality,  for 
every  man  and  every  woman  and  every  child 
is  God's  individuaL 

But  so  also  is  it  true,  and  precisely  for 
the  same  reason,  that  God  is  each  indi- 
vidual's God.  If  I  don't  know  him  for.  my- 
self and  in  myself,  if  he  walks  not  by  me  in 
perpetual  companionship,  then  for  me  he 
might  as  well  not  exist.  It  is  not  suf^cient 
that  we  should  merely  believe  that  God 
exists;  it  is  necessary  for  each  of  us  to 
know  that  he  exists  for  me.  He  must  be 
my  (Jod. 

It  is  just  at  this  point,  in  the  effort  to 
realize  this  truth,  that  many  of  the  greatest 
saints  have  endured  their  greatest  struggles, 
a  fact  which  we  may  bring  home  to  our  own 
hearts  by  recalling  the  experiences  of  two 
brother  saints  who  lived  at  the  same  time: 
John  Wesley  and  Bishop  Butler. 

For  years  Wesley  lived  a  life  of  utter  de- 
votion to  the  Church,  accepting  the  creed, 
obeying  his  superiors,  and  working  tirelessly 
at  home  and  abroad  for  the  triumph  of  the 
kingdom  of  Christ.  Nevertheless,  this  all 
occurred  while  he  existed  in  a  davery  of 
fear,  un visited  by  any  joy  or  peace  that 
comes  by  the  immediate  experience  of  God's 
presence.  He  was  lonely  and  harassed  and 
he  was  afraid  to  die.  Then  there  came  that 
transfiguration  in  the  little  Aldersgate 
prayer-meeting  from  which  he  emerged  an- 
other man,  his  soul  enkindled  with  a  flame 
that  would  set  England  afire.  Wesley  did 
not  change  from  a  bad  to  a  good  man,  for 
he  had  always  been  a  good  man ;  he  changed 
from  a  man  who  had  been  saying  ''your 
God"  into  one  who  had  learned  to  say  "my 
God  I ''  He  had  long  believed  in  the  gospel 
for  others,  now  he  came  to  believe  in  it  for 
himself.    In  the  former  years  he  had  been 


saying  "Jesus  is  a  Savior";  now  he  began 
to  say,  and  to  know: 

"Jesus  Christ  is  my  Savior.  I  know  that 
he  hath  loved  me,  and  given  him^ftif  for 
me;  he  hath  reconciled  me,  even  me  to  God, 
and  I  have  redemption  through  his  blood, 
even  the  forgiveness  of  sins." 

Butler's  life  had  been  all  along  as  pure 
and  devoted  as  had  Wesley's.  He  had  been 
a  loyal  bishop  and  frue  to  his  trust  as  a 
Christian  minister;  he  had  written  his 
Analogy  of  Religion,  the  supreme  dassie  on 
the  philosophy  of  the  Christian  religion;  he 
had  been  in  the  true  sense  a  righteous  man, 
but  he  found  himself  at  the  last  uneom- 
forted  and  afraid  to  die,  and  confessed  as 
much  to  his  chaplain  who  came  to  be  with 
him  at  the  end. 

"My  lord,"  said  the  chaplain,  "you  have 
forgotten  that  Jesus  Christ  is  a  Savior." 

"True,"  said  Butter,  "but  how  shall  I 
know  he  is  a  Savior  for  mef  " 

"  My  lord,  it  is  written,  '  He  that  cometh 
unto  me,  I  will  in  nowise  cast  out.' " 

"True,"  said  Butter,  "and  I  am  surprized 
that  tho  I  have  read  that  Scripture  a  thou- 
sand times  over,  I  never  felt  its  virtue  until 
this  moment.    And  now  I  die  happy." 

The  truth  of  this  experience,  and  Wesley's 
experience,  and  all  similar  experiences  be- 
sides,  is  summed  up  for  us,  even  as  this 
whole  sermon  is  summed  up,  in  the  littte 
saying  of  Allison  Parr  in  the  Churchill 
story:  "I  can  not  take  a  consensus  of  opin- 
ion about  God — he  must  be  my  Gk>d." 

Dear  friend,  you  who  read  these  lines,  is 
he  "  my  God  "  to  youf  He  can  be  if  you  will. 
You  can  know  him  if  you  seek  to.  There 
may  be  worlds  on  worlds  about  him  every- 
where; there  may  be  an  infinitude  of  prob- 
lems pressing  upon  him;  there  may  be  a 
counttess  multitude  of  souls  like  yourself 
who  seek  him  day  and  night;  no  matter. 
He  is  able  to  deal  with  all,  and  to  manage 
all,  and  to  hear  all.  Do  not  hesitate  to 
press  through  the  throng  like  the  woman 
and  touch  the  hem  of  his  robe.  He  is  the 
God  of  the  universe;  he  is  also  your  God. 

"Speak   to  him,   thou,   for  he   hears,   and 
spirit  with  spirit  can  meet — 
Closer  is  he  &an  breathing,  and  nearer 
than  hands  and  feet" 
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THE  CHILDREN'S  SERVICE 
THE  FLOWER  OF  HAPPINESS* 

The  Late  Rev.  J.  G.  Stevenson 


Thb  little  girl  had  been  crying  about  quite 
a  number  of  things,  and,  still  miserable,  she 
was  sitting  near  the  country  road  all  by 
herself.  As  she  sat  she  thought  hard  and 
wished  everything  was  better.  Before  long 
there  came  by  two  aged  men  arm  in  arm 
and  talking  earnestly.  Said  the  one  with 
the  kinder  face  to  his  friend:  "The  flower 
of  happiness  1  It  is  the  people  who  find  that 
who  are  glad.''  The  little  girl  pricked  up 
her  ears  at  his  sentence,  and  because  she 
wanted  to  be  glad  she  said  to  herself:  "The 
flower  of  happiness  1  Yes,  that's  what  I 
want.    Ill  find  it.    Ill  start  out  at  once." 

"While  the  two  aged  men  went  their  way 
along  the  road,  the  little  girl  looked  round 
for  the  right  place  in  which  to  start  out. 
Just  across  the  field  she  espied  a  wood. 
Somehow  dt  looked  promising,  so  she  climbed 
a  gate  and  crossed  the  meadow  and  soon 
she  was  walking  under  the  trees  and  eagerly 
scanning  the  ground.  But  to  her  disgust 
there  was  never  a  flower  in  all  the  wood. 
Near  the  roots  of  the  trees  and  elsewhere 
on  the  earth  there  were  hideous-looking  toad- 
stools. This  was  so  disappointing  that  the 
little  girl  began  to  be  miserable  again. 
While  she  was  still  walking  about  she  met  a 
keeper  with  a  gun  over  his  shoulder.  "  Please, 
sir,"  she  said,  "what's  the  name  of  this 
wood!"  "This,  little  lady,"  said  the  keeper, 
politely,  "is  the  woodland  of  selfishness." 
"Then,"  demanded  the  inquirer,  "it  is  no 
use  my  looking  here  for  the  fiower  of  hap- 
piness, is  itf "  The  keeper  was  not  quick  at 
understanding,  so  all  he  said  was:  "There 
are  no  flowers  in  this  wood  at  all."  With 
that  he  went  his  way,  and  the  girl  made 
what  haste  she  could  into  the  high  road. 

A  short  walk  there  brought  her  to  what 
looked  like  the  beginning  of  a  beautiful  gar- 
den. Indeed,  on  a  board  by  the  entrance 
was  printed — ''The  Garden  of  Pleasure." 
At  once  she  entered  and  passed  gladly  under 
green  archways  and  down  a  shaded  path. 
Everywhere  she  looked  for  the  flower  of 
happiness,  but  sAie  soon  knew  it  was  not 
there.  There  were  flowers  in  plenty,  but  not 
a  single  one  die  had  not  known  before.  Sud- 
denly the  path  narrowed,  and  it  ended  so 


abruptly  that,  because  she  was  not  thinking 
where  she  was  going,  the  little  girl  fell  into 
what  was  quite  a  deep  chasm  filled  with 
refuse  from  ashpits  and  all  kinds  of  things 
that  were  not  nice.  Troubled  by  this  catas- 
trophe, the  little  girl  climbed  out  and  ran 
along  the  path  and  as  quickly  as  she  could 
got  away  from  the  garden  of  pleasure. 

Along  the  ordinary  highway  she  walked 
again.  Coming  to  the  cross-roads  she  took 
a  turn  to  the  right,  and  there  she  saw  a  most 
interesting  sight.  By  the  roadside  on  a  heap 
of  stones  sat  a  big  girl  and  a  little  girl. 
The  little  girl  had  a  book,  and  the  bigger 
one  was  helping  her  with  her  lessons.  Not 
far  from  them  a  boy  scout  was  rushing 
toward  a  two-year-old  baby  boy,  who  had 
fallen  with  his  nose  in  the  dust  and  was 
making  quite  a  noise  about  it.  "Now  then, 
Jellicoe,"  said  the  boy  scout,  cheerfully, 
"don't  you  eat  too  much  road-dust.  Here, 
come  to  me,  you  little  beggar,  and  sit  up 
and  grin."  The  little  beggar  did  a  short, 
solenm  think  about  this  proposal,  then  he 
decided  he  would  grin.  When  he  grinned 
the  boy  scout  grinned  also,  and  everything 
seemed  all  right.  The  little  girl  turned  from 
watching  them  and  saw  in  the  very  middle 
of  the  road  a  wounded  soldier  limping  along 
with  the  aid  of  a  stick.  He  had  been  hurt 
in  battle,  and  this  was  his  first  day  out  of 
hospital,  and  he  was  trying  to  walk  alone. 
He  had  thought  he  was  stronger  than  he 
was,  and  he  halted  and  stood  very  forlorn 
with  a  disappointed  look  on  his  face.  At 
once  the  little  girl  went  up  to  him,  and  since 
she  could  just  reach  she  placed  her  arm  in 
his  and  said:  "Come  along,  Mr.  Soldier, 
111  help  you  to  walk."  "  You  will,  will  you, 
ndssyf"  said  the  soldier  with  a  smile* 
"Upon  my  word,  I  think  you  will." 

Whether  it  was  the  little  girl's  arm  or  his 
own  spirit,  the  wounded  soldier  began  to 
move.  "W!hy,"  he  said,  stopping  suddenly, 
"what's  that  flower  in  the  hedgerow f  Seems 
to  me  I've  seen  it  before,  but  I'd  forgotten 
an  about  it.  There  are  two  blossoms,  my 
dear;  gather  one  for  each  of  us."  The  little 
girl  rushed  to  the  roadside  and  plucked  the 
flowers    as    he    asked.      The    moment    she 


^From  Worthipinff  Children,  Hodder  A  Stoughton,  London  and  New  York,  1916. 
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touched  the  blossoms  she  knew  she  was  han- 
dling the  flower  of  happiness.  "Why,"  she 
said  excitedly,  "this  is  what  I  was  looking 
for.  What's  the  name  of  this  road,  soldier 
man!"  "The  name  of  the  road,  missy," 
echoed  the  soldier,  as  she  forced  a  flower 
into  one  of  his  buttonholes,  "why,  this  is 
called  the  road  of  helpfulness.  That  is  how 
that  girl  oyer  there  came  to  be  helping  her 
sister  with  her  lessons,  and  that's  why  the 
boy  scout   comforted   Master  Jellicoe,  and 

that's  why ."     But  the  little  girl  stopt 

listening  because  she  was  thinking  so  much 
she  could  not  be  busy  with  anything  except 
her  own  thoughts.  When  she  began  to  listen 
again  tiie  soldier  was  saying  to  himself: 
"  Why,  of  course,  that  was  the  flower  of  hap- 
piness, it  always  grows  by  the  side  of  the 
road  of  helpfulness." 


more,  when  God  the  Father  has  his  great 
home-coming.  Thank  God  I  He  keeps  his 
word  with  us,  and  , 


Our  Fallen  Soldiers 

The  Eev,  A.  E.  Cooke,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

It  is  Dr.  David  Smith  who  writes :  "  When 
I  meet  a  father  whose  boy  is  at  the  front,  I 
think  of  him  who  spared  not  his  own  Son, 
but  delivered  him  up  for  all  of  us ;  and  when 
I  meet  a  mother  through  whose  soul  the 
sword  has  pierced,  I  think  of  Mary  standing 
by  the  cross.  That  is  the  background  of 
the  tragedy  that  is  daily  being  enacted  be- 
fore our  eyes."  They  have  placed  their  dear- 
est on  the  altar  of  sacrifice  for  God  and 
humanity.  Do  you  tell  me  that  God  wDl  ac- 
cept their  offering  but  will  never  again  let 
them  se«  their  beloved  f  They  are  sharing 
in  what  Paul  described  as  "the  fellowship 
of  his  sufferings."  Will  that  mother  who 
died  of  a  broken  heart  when  her  six  boys 
died  for  their  country,  one  of  them  crucified, 
like  her  Lord — ^will  she  not  find  them  again 
unless  they  believed  a  specific  creed  f  Will 
that  little  woman,  weak  and  lame,  whom  I 
found  sobbing  one  day  in  the  midst  of  her 
babies,  widowed  and  helpless,  never  meet  the 
husband  who  fell  in  Flanders  in  spite  of  her 
prayers!  Will  God  not  keep  faith  with 
those  who  have  given  their  all  to  the  cause 
of  righteousness  f  Oh  I  yes,  he  will,  for  he 
suffers  with  them.  He  shares  their  sorrow. 
He  knows  their  grief.  And  one  day  of  days 
that  sorrow  shall  change  to  shining  joy,  and 
heaven  itself  wiH  be  all  a-ring  with  voices 
of  welcome.  Tears  will  give  place  to  smiles, 
and  mourning  turn  to  laughter  and  song,  and 
shattered   families   will   be   united   forever- 


"  Heaven's  thronged  with  gay  and  careless 
faces, 
Kew-waked    from    dreams    of   dreadful 
things. 
They  walk  by  green  and  pleasant  places. 

And  by  the  crystal  water-springs, 
Forget  the  nightmare  field  of  slain 
And  the  fierce  thirst  and  the  strong  pain. 

"  Oh,  if  the  sonless  mothers  weeping, 
The  widowed  girls  could  look  inside 
The  country  that  hath  them  in  its  keeping 

Who  went  to  the  Great  War  and  died, 
They  would  rise  and  put  their  mourning  off 
And  say,  'Thank  GodI  he  has  enough.'" 

Education  and  the  War 

Thx  present  horrible  European  war  is  tbe 
unfortunate  but  natural  outcome  of  philis- 
tine  education  and  philistine  life.  The  im- 
mediate cause  of  the  war  may  be  traced  to 
politics,  greed,  competition,  to  commercial, 
industrial,  cultural,  national,  international, 
and  racial  complications.  At  bottom,  how- 
ever, the  present  European  war  is  ultimately 
due  to  our  pernicious  system  of  training — the 
bane  of  our  industrial,  social  life.  Millions 
of  men  are  drilled  and  disciplined  to  act  as 
automata;  men  are  trained  from  childhood, 
at  home,  school,  college,  and  university,  to 
surrender  their  individual  judgment  and  fol- 
low 'blindly  an  alleged  "social  conscious- 
ness," entrusted,  by  a  set  of  philistine  bu- 
reaucrats, to  superior  leaders,  to  generals, 
admirals,  and  field-marshals.  Men  are  hyp- 
notized by  a  pernicious  and  vicious  system 
of  training  and  quasi-education  to  consider 
it  a  high,  sacred  ideal  to  obey  implicitly  tiie 
will  of  a  few  officials  and  diplomats,  to  at- 
tack, plunder,  and  slaughter  at  the  command 
of  generals  and  officers,  in  the  interest  of  a 
plutocratic  oligarchy,  hallowed  by  the  vague 
shibboleth:  "Flag,  Coimtry,  Patriotism." 
The  youth  of  nations  is  debauched  with  the 
belief  in  the  supreme  grandeur  of  delivering 
their  personal  responsibility  in  the  keeping 
of  a  handful  of  Byzantine  bureaucrats,  irre- 
sponsible junkers,  and  half -crazed  CsBsars. 

The  principle  "Be  childlike"  is  para- 
mount in  the  education  of  mankind.  The 
child  represents  the  future,  all  the  possi- 
bilities, all  the  coming  greatness  of  tiie 
human  race.  We,  the  adults,  are  contami- 
nated by  the  brutal  passions  and  vices  inci- 
dent to  the  struggle  for  existence  and  eelf- 
preservation. — Boris  Sidis. 
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Christian  Affliction 

Faiient  in  iribidation, — ^Bom.  12:12. 

This  bearing  of  affliction  is  a  service  to 
God.  It  is  done  for  CSirist's  sake,  because  he 
suffered  much  for  us. 

L  'She  affliction.  1.  A  eostlj  one.  E,g., 
The  woman  that  spent  all  that  she  had 
(Mark  5:25).  2.  A  great  one.  Great  in 
physical  pain,  in  mental  pain.  "  Thej  came 
out  of  great  trrbulation."  3.  An  incurable 
one.  Doctors,  hospitals,  and  medicines  are 
often  as  useless  as  a  rich  slipper  to  cure  the 
gout,  a  diamond  ring  a  whitlow,  an  imperial 
diadem  to  ease  a  headache. 

n.  The  Mode  of  Suffering  the  Affliction. 
1.  Hiankfullj.  The  suffering  Christian  sajs 
"It  could  be  worse."  He  finds  room  "in 
•  everything  to  give  thanks."  Lokman,  the  fa- 
mous Oriental  philosopher,  while  a  slave,  be- 
ing presented  by  his  master  with  a  bitter 
melon,  immediately  ate  all  of  it.  "  How  was 
it  possible,"  said  his  master,  "  for  you  to  eat 
so  nauseous  a  fruit f  "  Lokman  replied:  "  I 
have  received  so  many  favors  from  you,  it  is 
no  wonder  I  should,  for  once  in  my  life,  eat 
a  bitter  melon  from  your  hand."  This  gener- 
ous answer  of  the  slave  struck  the  master  so 
forcibly  that  he  immediately  gave  him  his 
liberty.  With  such  sentiments  should  man 
receive  his  portion  of  suffering  at  the  hand 
of  Gk)d.  2.  Preparatory.  He  seeks  to  die  in 
the  faith.  He  calls  for  the  Lord's  Supper. 
He  prepares  himself  to  leave  this  world  to 
go  to  another  and  to  meet  God.  3.  Anxious- 
ly. He  is  anxious  about  his  relatives.  He 
wants  to  get  them  out  of  Sodom  and  to 
eonfess  the  Christian  faith.  It  is  good  to 
be  anxious  about  the  spiritual  welfare  of 
one  another. 

HI.  The  Beason.  He  considers  affliction 
as:  1.  His  portion.  A  minister,  visiting  a 
once  active  Christian,  said :  "  I  little  expected 
to  see  you  so  patient;  it  must  be  a  great 
trial  to  one  of  your  active  mind  to  lie  here 
80  long  doing  nothing."  "  Not  at  all,  sir ;  not 
at  all,"  said  she.  "When  I  was  well,  I  used 
to  hear  the  Lord  say  to  me,  day  by  day, 
'  Betty,  go  here ;  Betty,  go  there ;  Betty,  do 
this;  Betty,  do  that';  and  I  used  to  do  it  as 
well  as  I  could;  and  now  I  hear  him  say 
every  day,  '  Betty,  lie  still  and  cough.' "  2. 
It  is  short.  Our  affliction  is  "^but  for  a  mo- 
ment." It  is  short  in  comparison  with  eter- 
nity.   3.  It  is  good.   "It  is  good  for  me  that 


I  have  been  afflicted."  So  many  things,  dur- 
ing the  illness  of  the  body,  conspire  to  soften 
the  feelings:  the  still  room,  the  mild  twi- 
light through  the  window  curtains,  the  low 
voices,  and  then,  more  than  aU,  the  kind 
words  of  those  who  surround  us — ^their  at- 
tention, their  solicitude,  perhaps  a  tear  in 
their  eyes — all  this  does  us  essential  good. 
It  also  turns  our  minds  upward.  During  Dr. 
Payson's  last  illness,  a  friend  coming  into  his 
rooms,  said,  "Well,  I  am  sorry  to  see  you 
lying  here  on  your  back."  "Do  you  not 
know  what  God  puts  us  on  our  backs  forf" 
said  Dr.  Payson.  "No,"  was  the  answer. 
"  In  order  that  we  may  look  upward." 


The  Open  Door 

I  have  set  before  thee  an  open  door,  and  no 

man  can  shut  it. — ^Bev.  3 : 8. 

This  text  primarily  relates  to  a  further 
lease  of  church  life.  It  may  be  applied  to 
new  or  extended  opportunities  of  usefulness. 
It  may  also  be  used,  encouragingly,  to  any 
who  may  have  lapsed  from  the  faith  and 
stand  hungering  without. 

I.  The  door  that  no  man  can  shut — say 
of  renewed  or  enlarged  usefulness.  There 
are  doors  which  may  be  opened  or  shut  by 
others — ^not  opened  or  closed  by  Christ. 
There  are  doors  we  may  open  or  close  our- 
selves apart  from  Christ's  direction  or  sanc- 
tion. There  are  doors  which  may  be  shut  to 
us,  having  other  purposes  and  persons  in 
view.  There  are  doors,  locked  open,  like  i>ark 
gates,  which  invite  our  ingress  magnetically. 
Such  is  the  door  which  the  Lord  declares  to 
be  free. 

II.  The  hand  which  opens  wide  this  gate 
of  renewed  usefulness,  infallibly.  This  hand 
is  the  agent  of  a  far-reaching  intelligence 
that  gages  character  and  reads  motive. 
This  hand  has  often  been  the  implement  of 
a  compassionate  sympathy.  This  hand 
grasps  a  scepter  that  here  opens  a  door — 
still  a  Servant  tho  a  Sovereign.  This  hand, 
providentially,  indicates  to  discerning  souls 
their  sphere  of  action. 

m.  The  purpose  for  which  this  open  door 
is  set  before  us:  To  test  our  pledges  and 
protestations  of  loyalty  and  devotion  to  him- 
self. To  permit  us  to  atone  for  our  earlier 
errors  by  more  judicious  conduct.  To  repair 
the  ravages  of  time — an  empty  sanctuary,  a 
spiritless  church,  a  departed  g^ory.    To  eon- 
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firm  the  drooping  faith  of  the  aged  and  the 
budding  faith  of  the  youthful. 

rV.  The  implied  adversaries  who  would 
willingly  dose  this  open  door.  At  that  day 
men  attached  to  rival  religions  were  on  the 
alert  to  do  this.  In  our  day  sometimes  rival 
churches  would  close  a  door  to  a  devoted 
man.  Sometimes  men  void  of  fitness  would 
ungenerously  debar  the  Qt)d-called;  men  wiio 
are  the  devil's  own — like  Sanballat — strive 
to  double-lock  all  such  doors.  In  the  face 
of  all  opposition,  happy  he  who  never  fails 
to  hear  the  echo  of  the  Master's  call:  ^'I 
have  set  before  thee  an  open  door,  and  no 
man  can  shut  it.'' 

A  Plea  for  a  Deeper  lAfe^ 

Dwell  deep,  0  ye  inJiabitants  of  Vedan,'-^ 

Jer.  49:8. 

I.  The  Call  to  the  Inward:  Dwell  deep  by 
thinking  your  own  thoughts  rather  than  by 
extending  cheap  hospitality  to  the  thoughts 
of  others. 

n.  The  Power  of  an  Endless  Life: 
Dwell  deep  by  making  your  religion  the 
power  of  an  endless  life,  and  not  the  conven- 
tion of  an  outward  form. 

m.  Attachment  to  God:  Dwell  deep  by 
detaching  yourselves  from  circumstances  and 
attaching  yourselves  to  God. 


Christ  and  the  Crowded  Church 

When  the  people  therefore  saw  that  Jesus 
was  not  there,  neither  his  disciples,  they 
also  took  shipping,  and  came  to  Caper' 
naum,  seeking  for  Jesus,  &c.-~John 
6:22-71. 

I.  Seeking  Jesus  for  the  loaves  and  fishes. 
The  hungry  crowd  follows  Christ  on  the 
next  day  to  Cax>ernaum  in  the  hope  of 
another  feast. 

n.  Cynical  toward  the  claims  of  Christ 
when  he  offers  the  bread  of  life.  The  very 
X>eople  who  had  the  day  before  taken  bread 
from  the  hand  of  Jesus  now  criticized  his 
miracles  and  message  of  eternal  life. 

III.  Materialistic  scoffers  of  spiritual 
religion.  When  Jesus  presents  himself  as  the 
Bread  of  Life,  the  Galilean  crowd  scorns 
his  message  and  his  mission.  The  day  be- 
fore it  had  sought  to  crown  Jesus  as 
king,  now  derides  him  as  a  dreamer. 

IV.  Wholesale  desertion  of  the  unwelcome 
Messiah.    When  the  would-be  disciples  come 

^Adapted  from  sermon  in  The  Ohrittian  World 
Pulpit,  by  Thomas  Phillips. 


to  comprehend  the  natore  of  Cfhrist's  claims, 
they  will  have  none  of  it.  They  stalk  out 
of  the  synagog  in  disgust. 

V.  Christ's  pathetic  appeal  to  the  twelve 
apostles.  They  alone  had  remained  behind 
when  the  crowd  turned  away,  just  a  handful 
of  preachers.  And  they  had  faced  the 
question  of  giving  up  the  cause,  as  the  reply 
of  Peter  shows.  They  are  loyal  after  reflec- 
tion and  weighing  the  cost.  There  is  bit- 
terness in  their  fidelity,  for  Judas  is  to 
betray  Jesus.    Crowds  are  no  test  of  truth. 

The  Glory  of  Indifference 

Shadraoh,  Meshach,  and  Ahednego  answered 

end  said  to  the  king,  Ac.— Dan.  3 :  1^-18. 

A  noble  disdain  is  the  instinct  of  every 
heroic  life.  This  kind  of  disdaiu  is  the  other 
side  of  indifference.  Indifference  may  be 
noble  or  ignoble:  it  depends  on  the  class  of  • 
subjects  affected.  The  question  is  not.  Are 
you  indifferent!  but.  To  what  are  you  indif- 
ferent! Turn  your  back  on  honor,  and  you 
are  a  sneak;  on  trickery,  and  you  are  a  gen- 
tleman. Negiect  holiness,  and  you  are  % 
sinner;  neglect  sin,  and  you  are  a  saint. 

On  which  side  of  your  nature  are  you  in- 
sensible!— that  is  the  question. 

L  Indifference!  Think  for  a  moment. 
It  is  the  cradle  of  everything  lofty.  What 
is  heroism!  Indifference  to  consequences 
(Garibaldi,  Luther,  Lincoln,  &c.).  What  la 
influence!  Disinterestedness — indifference  to 
personal  concern.  Self -sacriflce  has  ever  been 
the  real  motive  of  true  saints,  philanthro- 
pists, reformers  (Paul,  Shaftesbury,  and— in 
degree — every  consecrated  Christian  worker) . 
What  is  charity!  Indifference  to  the  world's 
standard  of  judgment.  What  is  toleration  f 
Bespect  for  the  convictions  of  another,  al- 
tho  these  be  opposite  to  our  own.  A  great 
editor  has  "the  grand  strength  of  indif- 
ference to  what  another  says  of  him  in  his 
own  colunms." 

II.  Analyzed  thus,  indifference  is  just  a 
training  of  ourselves  to  be  unconcerned  about 
what  is  hurtful  to  our  chief  interests. 
1.  We  are  saved  by  indifference.  We  must 
shut  out  what  is  unessential  to  our  aim.  In 
every  profession,  exclusion  of  non-essentials 
is  imperative.  Concentration  begets  inten- 
sity. Conversion  is,  in  reality,  a  reversal  of 
our  disdains.  2.  No  good  work  is  furthered 
without  indifference — to  obstacles,  criticisms, 
&c.  (Nelson,  Covenanters,  General  Booth). 
3.     The  Christian  life  is  built  on  indiffer- 
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ence.  It  is  a  race:  tlie  runner  shuts  out 
overy  thought  but  that  of  the  goal.  4. 
Everybody  needs  it.  Life  is  spiked  with  dis- 
agreeable duties.  We  must  learn  to  be  in- 
different to  their  repulsiveness,  and  to  turn 
them  into  gaieties. 


Sir — Master — Lord 

Sir,  if  thou  have  home  him  hence,  tell  me 
where  thou  hast  laid  him,  and  I  vrUl  take 
him  away,  &c. — ^John  20:15-18. 

I.  Christianity  a  growing  conception.  1. 
One  must  experience  to  understand.  Like 
electric  current,  hard  to  define.  2.  First  im- 
pression not  the  largest.  Of.  a  converted 
pagan — Christian  child.  3.  Mary's  growing 
conception  an  example  (text).  Her  search 
for  Jesus. 

II.  The  climax  in  Mary's  conception.  1. 
"Sir,"  a  term  of  respect.  Two  different 
classes— openly  wicked,  respectfully  indiffer- 
ent. 2.  The  problem  of  the  Church.  Must 
not  neglect  the  wicked.  Must  arouse  the  in- 
different. 3.  Causes  of  this  indifference.  (1) 
Personal  preference.  Business  conditions. 
Social  conditions.  (2)  Oversight  of  Church. 
Failure  of  Church  to  understand.  4.  New 
position  of  modem  Church.  (1)  Presenting 
an  educated  ministry.    Offering  ministering 


churches.  (2)  Not  lowering  moral  stand- 
ards. Meeting  new  conditions.  5.  An  acute 
problem  to  arouse  the  respectfully  indif- 
ferent. 

III.  "Master,"  a  term  of  veneration.  1. 
Mary's  conception  that  of  willingness  to 
serve.  Her  training  prompted  her  to  recog- 
nize Christ  as  a  gentleman.  2.  The  develop- 
ing Christian  must  not  stop  at  "Master." 
Larger  conception  possible.  (Broaden  our 
horizon  by  climbing  up  the  mountain.)  3. 
The  larger  our  vision  the  more  help  we  may 
be  to  others. 

rV,  "Lord,"  a  term  of  worship.  1.  Mary 
arrives  at  certainty.  "I  have  seen  the 
Lord."  Needed  no  further  argument  Had 
positive  message.  2.  Her  spirit  of  worship 
was  embodied  in  action.  3.  Her  search  for 
her  Lord  is  characteristic.  (Half-realiza- 
tion not  sufficient.  Jesus  sought  out  the 
earnest  seeker.)  4.  Mary's  message  imparted 
zeal  to  others.  (See  Peter  and  John  run- 
ning.) 5.  Earnestness  overcomes  all  man- 
ner of  indifference.  (Enthusiasm  in  relig- 
ious service  is  contagious.) 

V.  The  Christian's  duty.  1.  What  is  my 
conception  of  Jesus  f  (1)  Can  not  reveal 
what  I  have  not.  (2)  Not  man,  not  leader, 
but  Lord. 


THEMES  AND  TEXTS 


Rev.  Simon  SmrDKB,  Windber,  P*. 
Alwayn  a  Bow  in  the  Cloud.  "And  God 
said,  This  is  the  token  of  the  covenant  which 
I  make  between  me  and  you  and  every  livins 
creature  that  is  with  yon,  for  perpetual  gen- 
erations: I  do  set  my  bow  in  the  cloud,  and 
it  shall  be  for  a  token  of  a  covenant' between 
me  and  the  earth."— Gen.  9  :  12-18. 

Forsaken r  Never!  "As  I  was  with  Moses,  so 
will  I  be  with  thee;  I  will  not  fail  thee,  nor 
forsake  thee." — Joshua  1  :  5. 

Found  'Wanttnur*  "And  Samuel  said  to  Saul, 
Thou  hast  done  foolishly;  thou  hast  not  kept 
the  commandment  of  Jehovah  thy  God,  which 
he  commanded  thee:  for  now  would  Jehovah 
have  established  thy  kingdom  upon  Israel  for- 
ever. But  now  thy  kin^rdom  shall  not  continue: 
Jehovah  hath  sought  him  a  man  after  his  own 
heart,  and  Jehovah  hath  appointed  him  to  be 
prince  over  his  people,  because  thou  hast  not 
kept  that  which  Jehovah  commanded  thee." — 

1  Sam.  18  :  18-14. 

The  Reward  of  Obedience.  "Then  went  he 
down,  and  dipped  himself  seven  times  in  the 
Jordan,  according  to  the  saying  of  the  man  of 
Qod;  and  his  flesh  came  again  like  unto  the 
flesh  of  a  little  child,   and  he  was  dean." — 

2  Kings  5  :  14. 

The  Strenirth  of  the  Church.  '*WaIk  about 
Zion,  and  go  round  about  her;  number  the 
towers  thereof;  mark  ye  well  her  bulwarks; 
consider  her  palaces:  that  ye  may  tell  it  to  the 
generation  following." — Ps.  48  :  12-13. 

The  KInK'H  HIarhway.  "And  a  highway  shall 
be  there,  and  a  wav,  and  it  shall  be  called  the 
way  of  holiness,"  Ac. — Isa.  85  :  8. 

liooklnff  for  Another  Christ.    *'Art  thou  he 


that  Cometh,  or  look  we  for  another!" — liatt 
11 :  8. 

The  Happy  Chriat.  "And  Jesus  answered  and 
said  unto  him.  Blessed  art  thou,  Simon  Bar- 
Jonah:  for  flesh  and  blood  hath  not  rerealed 
it  unto  thee,  but  my  Father  who  is  in  heaven." 
—Matt.  16  :  17. 

DotniT  the  Seemingly  Impoaafhle.  "And 
Jesua  answered  and  said  unto  them,  Verily  I 
■ay  unto  you,  If  ye  have  faith,  and  doubt  not, 
ye  shall  not  onlv  do  what  is  done  to  the  fig- 
tree,  but  even  if  ye  shall  say  unto  this  moun- 
tain. Be  thon  taken  up  and  east  into  the  sea, 
it  shall  be  done." — ^Matt.  21 :  21. 

The  Church  and  Her  Taak.  "And  this  gospel 
of  the  kingdom  shall  be  preached  in  the  whole 
world  for  a  testimony  unto  all  the  nations;  and 
then  shall  the  end  come." — Matt.  24 :  14. 

Our  Mtnlaterlnir  Savior.  "For  the  Son  of  Man 
also  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to 
minister,  and  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for 
many." — ^Mark  10  :  45. 

DoiniT  Our  Part.  "And  her  spirit  returned, 
and  she  rose  up  immediately:  and  he  com- 
manded that  something  be  given  her  to  eat." 
— Luke  8  :  55. 

The  Sin  of  Tnin^tltude.  "And  Jeens  answer- 
ing said.  Were  not  the  ten  cleansed  f  but  where 
are  the  nine  f " — Luke  17  :  17. 

RellKloua  Value*  Tested  by  SSzperlenecw 
"He  saith  unto  them.  Come,  and  ye  shall  see." 
—John  1  :  89. 

The  Dlaappolnted  Christ.  **Ye  seek  me,  not 
because  ye  saw  signs,  but  because  ye  ate  of 
the  loaves,  and  were  filled." — John  6  :  26. 

The  Dlapeller  of  Fear.  '*Bat  he  faith  nnto 
them,  It  is  I ;  be  not  afraid." — John  6  :20. 
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The  Divine  Presence 

I  HAVE  a  glass  paper-weight  in  my  study; 
I  have  had  it  there  for  more  than  forty 
years,  and  I  have  shown  it  to  many  chil- 
dren. It  has  an  exquisite  flower  embedded 
in  its  heart,  and  as  soon  as  the  children  see 
it  they  invariably  ask,  "  How  did  that  flower 
get  in  there!"  I  invariably  answer,  "I  do 
not  know  how  it  got  in  there;  I  do  know 
that  it  is  there." 

The  divine  presence  is  in  the  heart  of  our 
humanity;  in  our  higher  moments,  of  that 
we  are  sure.  How  it  got  in,  how  it  con- 
tinues to  increase  in  the  increasing  life  of 
the  religious  soul  and  the  religious  society, 
we  do  not  know. — G.  A.  Gordon. 

The  Old  and  the  New  Thought 

Some  of  the  Psalms,  for  instance,  over- 
emphasize the  connection  between  righteous- 
ness and  immunity  from  misfortune.  They 
can  be  used  to  justify  a  calculating  and 
self -saving  religion  which  is  below  the  level 
of  Christ's  religion.  A  soldier,  recently 
wounded  on  the  Somme,  handed  to  me  at  a 
dressing-station  a  small  copy  of  the  91st 
Psalm  as  his  religious  hand-book.  Yet 
by  itself  the  91st  Psalm,  tho  a  wonderful 
expression  of  trust  in  God,  promises  a 
security  to  which  our  Lord,  and  others  akin 
to  him  in  spirit,  have  not  put  their  seal. 
He  did  not  ask — ^he  resisted  the  temptation 
to  ask — ^that  no  evil  should  happen  unto 
him,  nor  that  angels  should  bear  him  in 
their  hands  lest  he  should  hurt  his  foot 
against  a  stone.  He  would  not  have  men 
set  their  face  in  the  day  of  battle  in  the 
assurance  that,  tho  a  thousand  should  fall 
beside  them  and  ten  thousand  at  their  right 
hand,  the  same  lot  would  not  come  nigh 
them. — ^Nevillb  S.  Talbot. 

Lost  Opportunity 
Forty-flve  years  ago  a  missionary  in  Tar- 
key  sent  my  father  a  great  bean  from  a 
"Jonah's  gourd,"  and  it  lay  around  the 
house,  amid  other  curiosities  from  similar 
sources,  till  last  spring,  when  I  determined 
to  plant  it  and  raise  a  Jonah's  gourd  and 
so  get  other  beans,  if  possible.  It  was 
placed  in  the  ground  and  had  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  soil,  sun,  and  moisture.  But  it 
came  to  nothing.  It  never  sent  up  a  single 
shoot     Its  days  of  opportunity  was  long 


past.  If,  as  soon  as  it  arrived  from  Turkey, 
it  had  been  planted,  it  would  have  sprung 
up  a  beautiful  and  interesting  vine.  But 
its  latent  vitality  gradually  waned  till  it 
was  past  all  hope.  Even  my  planting  was 
in  the  face  of  the  affirmation  by  an  experi- 
enced gardener  that  the  vitality  of  seeds  is 
a  matter  of  but  a  few  years.  In  the  same 
way,  native  susceptibility  to  the  work  of 
grace  declines  with  neglect  till  what  would 
once  have  caused  a  spiritual  resurrection  is 
now  of  no  avail. — ^Fkede&ic  Campbell. 

Christian  Democracy  in  Italy 

Among  the  spiritual  movements  whieh  are 
slowly  leavening  Italian  Catholicism,  none  is 
more  interesting  or  full  of  promise  than  that 
represented  by  the  young  Christian  Demo- 
crats of  Italy.  To  make  the  Qiurch  more 
democratic  and  democracy  Christian  is  their 
aim,  and  as  a  result  they  are  antagonized  by 
both  parties  alike.  The  clerical  party  is 
naturally  hostile  not  merely  to  their  demo- 
cratic principles,  but  perhaps  even  more  to 
their  evangelical  convictions,  while  the  social 
democrats  oppose  them  for  their  Christian 
faith.  Leo  XIII.,  with  his  x>enetrative 
sagacity,  was  quick  to  see  the  significance  of 
the  movement  and  largely  favored  it,  but 
after  his  death  a  period  of  bitter  ecclesiasti- 
cal persecution  descended  upon  the  Christian 
Democrats;  and  but  for  the  faith  and  sted- 
fastness  of  its  best  members,  and  the  sup- 
port and  guidance  of  older  men  like  Don 
Brizio,  Casciola,  the  saintly  Bishop  Bono- 
melli,  and  others  whose  ripe  wisdom  and  deep 
spiritual  experience  were  invaluable  at  such 
a  crisis,  the  movement  would  have  perished. 
To-day  the  faithfulness  of  the  heroic  few 
has  been  rewarded.  Public  opinion  has 
veered  round,  and  the  best  and  most  truly 
Christian  elements  in  Italy  are  sympathetic 
to  the  Christian  Democrats.  In  the  Italian 
Parliament  they  are  represented  by  the  Hon. 
Signer  Ciriani,  whose  speech  against  the 
pope's  participation  in  a  future  peace  con- 
gress— a  project  whose  secret  motive  is  the 
recapture  of  political  and  territorial  privi- 
leges by  the  Vatican — ^was  received  with 
acclamation.  "If  the  Church,"  he  said, 
"wishes  to  obtain  a  larger  influence  on  the 
woiid's  history,  she  must  do  it  through  those 
means  which  no  earthly  power  can  take  from 
her— through  the  holiness,  the  self-giving 
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activity,  the  martyrdom  of  her  sons,  and  by 
living  in  truth  our  modem  life  whose  essence 
is  democracy."  The  movement  is  pregnant 
with  good  for  the  future,  and  affords  a 
striking  proof  of  the  Spirit's  working  within 
churches  which  we  are  too  apt  to  relegate  to 
the  scrap-heap  of  dead  institutions. 

Inezliaiistfble  Fuel 
Coal,  petroleum,  and  their  derivatives  ex- 
ist in  limited  quantities  in  the  world,  and,  so 
far  as  we  can  see,  the  vast  drafts  which  we 
are  taking  from  them  are  not  being  re- 
placed, indeed  at  this  stage  of  the  earth's 
development  can.  not  be  replaced,  by  any 
more.  Sooner  or  later  we  must  come  to  an 
end  of  them.  Is  it  not  comforting,  therefore, 
to  know  that  there  is  another  source  of  fuel 
at  hand,  inexhaustible,  since  it  can  be  pro- 
duced as  needed!  We  have  only  to  set  the 
sun  and  the  ground  to  work  to  produce 
grain,  rice,  potatoes,  or  any  of  the  myriad 
substances  which  contain  starch,  and  from 
that,  by  simple  and  well-known  processes  we 
can  obtain  a  cheap,  safe,  and  reliable  fuel. 
Indeed,  there  seems  nothing  but  the  ultimate 
loss  of  sunlight,  countless  millions  of  years 
hence,  which  can.  ever  check  the  supply  of 
this  valuable  conmiodity.  What  has  doubt- 
less, in  many  cases,  been  a  curse  in  the  past 
may  turn  out  to  be  the  great  boon  of  the 
future. — Marvels  of  Scientific  Invention,  by 
Thomas  W.  Cobbin. 

Dulled  Patriotism 

A  New  York  philanthropist  was  invited  to 
attend  a  meeting  at  the  house  of  one  of  the 
multimillionaires  of  the  city,  to  talk  over 
ways  and  means  of  helping  the  country  in 
its  present  distress.  The  man  was  so  dis- 
satisfied with  the  methods  proposed  and  the 
amounts  already  promised  that  he  launched 
out  into  a  bitter  invective  against  the  pica- 
yune methods  adopted  and  amounts  given  by 
our  wealthy  classes  for  the  prosecution  of 
the  war  and  for  the  relief  of  suffering  peo- 
ples. He  complained  bitterly  o^  the  lack  of 
philanthropic  and  patriotic  seal.  He  told  of 
his  own  efforts  to  save  the  lives  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  poor  by  ^ving  them  pure  milk 
at  low  cost  and  how  little  encouragement  he 
had  met  with  among  those  of  ample  means. 
He  told  of  his  chagrin  over  the  amounts 
given  for  Belgian  relief  in  the  richest  city 
in  the  world.    He  spoke  of  the  dulled  patriot- 


ism of  a  people  who  would  or  could  be  con- 
tent with  giving  the  crumbs  from  their 
tables  only  for  the  prosecution  of  the  most 
important  war  in  all  history,  a  war  which 
would  ultimately  come  very  close  to  every 
American  and  might  change  the  destiny  of  a 
people.  And  then,  when  his  right  was  chal- 
lenged to  come  into  a  private  house  and  talk 
in  that  way  to  those  who  were  present,  he 
answered:  "My  right  to  do  it  lies  in  the 
fact  that  I  have  sold  my  horses  and  my 
yacht,  and  have  put  a  'For  Sale'  sign  on 
my  house  in  order  that  I  may  do  my  bit." 
— C.  F.  J.  WaiQLEY. 

Immigrant  Motherhood 
The  origin  of  some  remarkable  verses  pub- 
lished in  the  December  Survey  is  told  by  the 
editor.  An  investigator  of  trade  accidents 
and  diseases  stopt  to  talk  with  a  drug- 
store clerk  in  an  American  industrial  town. 
There  were  smelters  in  the  district,  and 
construction  plants,  foundries,  and  com- 
mercial laboratories  —  big  works  that  drew 
a  constant  stream  of  unskilled  immigrant 
laborers. 

He  was  a  Bussian  chemist,  this  clerk.  He 
voiced  things  which  had  been  welling  up  in 
him  unspoken — the  things  which  the  broken 
and  half -sick  men  who  came  to  his  counter 
made  him  feel.  Engineers,  captains  ct  in- 
dustry— these  were  not  to  him  our  nation- 
builders;  but  the  mothers  of  Europe  who 
are  bearing  the  men  we  are  using  up. 

These  are  the  verses,  bearing  the  signa- 
ture of  Gordon  Thayer: 

Breed  us  more  men,  ye  daughters  of  toil; 
Ye  alien  mothers  in  far-off  lands, 
Sire  them  strongly,  clean  brawn  and  bone, 
For  we  sift  from  the  chaff  the  wheat  alone 
When  they  come  to  die  at  our  hands. 

Think  on  our  greed  in  your  travail-throes, 
Think  of  us  when  ye  bare  your  breast; 
Mine  and  smelter  shall  claim  their  toil, 
Beads  shall  be  broken  and  reach  their  goal, 
Tho  ye  smell  their  blood  from  the  west. 

We  build  us  strong  on  your  woman's  wo 
Pier  of  granite  and  iron  span. 
Glare  of  furnace  and  caisson's  gloom, 
Crane,  and  derrick,  shall  rear  the  tomb 
Of  him  whom  ye  gave  us — a  man. 

Seas  Shan  not  bar  your  sons  from  harm; 
Steppe  or  forest  or  alpine  slope, 
Our  arms  are  long  to  grasp  what  we  need, 
The  New  World  springs  from  your  trampled 

seed; 
Ye  drain  the  dregs  of  our  draft  of  hope. 
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A  Mother  and  a  New  Affection 

In  an  address  I  beard  some  time  ago  the 
speaker  told  of  a  mother  who  paid  an  unex- 
pected visit  to  her  son  in  college.  He  showed 
her  the  buildings  and  grounds  with  a  great 
deal  of  enthusiasm,  and  then  die  said: 

"  Now  show  me  jour  room.  I  want  to  see 
where  you  live." 

He  complied,  but  with  Hl-disguised  hesi- 
tation and  embarrassment.  The  mother 
found  the  room  looking  as  if  it  were  trying 
to  give  the  college-yell.  The  walls  were 
decorated  with  ball-bats,  tennis-rackets,  and 
other  athletic  paraphernalia,  and  in  addition 
to  these  were  some  pictures  that  pained  her 
mother's  heart  to  find  there.  She  was  a  very 
sensible  mother,  however,  and  did  not  give 
her  boy  the  lecture  he  knew  he  deserved. 
Soon  afterward  she  sent  him  a  box  of  things 
from  home,  some  of  which  she  knew  would 
make  decorations  for  his  room  he  would  be 
glad  to  have,  and  among  them  was  a  copy 
of  Hoffman's  "  Boy  Christ." 

Some  weeks  later  the  mother  again  paid 
her  college  boy  a  visit,  and  this  time  was 
gladly  taken  to  his  room  at  once.  The  first 
thing  she  saw  as  she  entered  the  room  was  tiie 
"  Christ "  picture  she  had  sent,  just  opposite 
the  door.  As  she  looked  about  the  room  she 
noted  that  the  ball-bats  were  still  there,  and 
all  the  other  athletic  decorations  were  there, 
just  as  they  had  been,  but  the  fancy  pictures 
were  all  gone.  She  asked  what  had  become 
of  them,  and  he  said: 

"Mother,  they  didn't  fit  in  with  him,  and 
I  took  them  down." — ^Eluah  P.  Brown. 


"Giving  the  People  What  They  Want** 
"On  a  busy  street  comer  in  Boston  stands 
a  large  brick  church  building.  Its  architec- 
ture is  solid  and  sober,  its  walls  are  adorned 
with  stained-glass  windows,  and  its  towering 
spire  points  heavenward.  But  covering  the 
sides  of  the  building  are  flamboyant  posters 
announcing  to  all  that  pass  by  that  within 
may  be  seen  'The  World  in  Motion,'  that 
there  is  a  'High-Class  and  Befined  Enter- 
tainment for  Man,  "Wbman,  and  Child,'  and 
that  the  'Program  is  Changed  Daily.'  The 
temple  of  the  Most  High  is  now  dedicated 
to  the  Genius  of  the  Movies.    And  the  most 


significant  aspect  of  the  matter  is  that 
whereas  when  the  edifice  ceased  to  be  de- 
voted to  its  original  purpose  it  was  prob- 
ably attracting  a  few  scattered  handf uls  of 
attendants  once  or  twice  on  Sunday,  it  now 
draws  crowds  every  afternoon  and  evening 
— and  they  pay  to  get  in.  It  is  evident  that 
the  managers  of  the  building  are  now 
'giving  the  people  what  they  want.' 

"How  shall  the  diurch  give  tiie  people 
what  they  want,  and  how  shall  the  people 
be  made  to  want  what  the  church  ought  to 
give  themf  These  are  the  problems  of  the 
Christian  church  in  an  industrial  demoeraej 
of  the  twentieth  century." — ^Hxnby  Pratt 
Faibchild. 

What  We  Are  Fighting  For 

During  my  stay  at  the  front  (writes 
"  G.")  I  was  one  of  an  audience  of  nearly 
1,500  men  who  had  come  to  listen  to  Harry 
Lauder.  That  popular  comedian — and  great 
patriot — ^kept  his  listeners  in  fits  of  laughter 
for  nearly  an  hour.  He  had  found  time, 
despite  seventeen  performances  that  day,  to 
visit  the  grave  of  his  boy,  killed  in  action. 

At  the  end  of  the  evening's  amusement 
Mr.  Lauder  was  asked  to  q>eak. 

"  Boys,"  he  said,  **  do  you  know  what  you 
are  fighting  and  dying  fort  I'll  tell  you. 
One  winter's  afternoon  just  as  the  light  was 
failing  I  was  resting  in  my  lodgings  between 
two  performances.  As  I  looked  out  of  the 
window  I  saw  in  the  lower  part  of  the  road 
lights  appearing  one  by  one.  The  lamp- 
lighter was  at  work.  Gradually  the  street 
became  bright.  Bit  by  bit  the  light  spread 
up  to  the  street  in  front  of  me,  and  went  up 
on  the  hill,  each  light  driving  away  the  dark- 
ness of  the  winter  evening. 

"  Boys,  you  are  the  lamplighters.  Ton  are 
dying  every  day  in  order  that  your  children 
and  your  children's  children  shall  enjoy  the 
light  of  civilization  and  the  comfort  of 
freedom. 

"  To-day  I  was  at  the  grave  of  my  dear 
boy,  killed  in  action.  I  had  only  one  prayer 
and  desire,  and  that  was  that  God  would 
allow  the  grave  to  open  for  one  minute  so- 
that  I  could  kiss  him  on,  each  cheek  and 
thank  him  for  what  he  had  done  for  his 
country." 
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THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  RELIGION^ 

Professor  John  Wright  Buckham,  D.D.,  Pacific  Theological  Seminary, 

Berkeley,  Cal. 


The  war  has  meant  a  strenuous  call 
to  action.  It  should  have  meant  also 
a  summons  to  devoted,  fearless,  vica- 
rious thinking.  For  it  has  raised  is- 
sues which  can  not  otherwise  he  met. 
The  author  of  The  Outlook  for  Re- 
ligion has  fulfilled  such  a  service. 
Dedicated  "To  all  who  are  fighting 
for  conscience'  sake,  whether  in  the 
trenches  or  in  prison,"  the  volume 
exhibits  the  same  spirit  of  honest  bat- 
tling after  truth  which  those  display 
who  battle  for  it.  Dr.  Orchard  is 
frankly  and  fearlessly  a  pacifist;  but 
his  pacifism  is  so  forceful  and  intelli- 
gent (shall  I  say  convincing?)  as  to 
be  wholly  free  from  either  weakness 
or  partizanship. 

As  pastor  of  King's  Weigh  House 
(Congregational),  London,  and  an 
author  the  spiritual  and  intellectual 
quality  of  whose  writings  has  been 
widely  recognized,  Dr.  Orchard  is  en- 
titled to  a  careful  hearing.  Add  to 
this  the  virility  of  the  volume  itself, 
and  the  reader  is  called  upon  to  do  no 
little  thinking  for  himself. 

The  contents  consist  of  three  parts : 
"The  Questions  of  the  Hour,"  "The 
Cry  of  the  Times,"  and  "The  Hope  of 
the  Age." 

The  analysis  of  the  present  situ- 
ation in  the  religious  world  with 
which  the  discussion  opens  is.  con- 
fessedly pessimistic.  Dr.  Orchard  be- 
lieves not  only  that  our  time  is  shot 
through  with  skepticism  and  material- 
ism, but  that  the  Church  is  confused 
and  apathetic,  having  lost  her  sense  of 
mission  and  her  great  opportunity  of 
witnessing  for  her  Lord  by  opposing 


instead  of  sanctioning  the  war.  True 
Christianity  he  believes .  to  be  inhe- 
rently and  radically  antimilitaristic. 
Whereas  "it  remains  obvious  that 
Christianity,  does  contain  a  modicum 
of  very  perilous  pacifism,  not  only  in 
some  of  the  sayings  of  Christ,  but  in 
the  very  principle  of  the  cross" — "the 
Church  has  treated  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  as  a  scrap  of  paper,"  and  has 
refused  to  take  up  the  cross  and  fol- 
low her  Master.  Based  upon  this  in- 
terpretation, which  he  presents  with 
unquestionable  pertinence  and  force, 
the  author's  indictment  of  the  Church 
is  a  scathing  one.  Both  the  Anglican 
Church — which  has  a  partial  excuse 
in  the  fact  that  it  is  a  national  church 
— and  especially  non-conformity  have 
been  false  to  their  colors.  The  latter, 
which  might  have  been  expected  to 
take  its  stand  against  war,  has  fallen 
into  a  colorless  compliance.  "What 
seems  perfectly  clear  is  that  the  Free 
Churches  have  lost  their  raison  d^eire. 
It  has  no  hesitant  prophecy  that  after 
the  war  they  will  find  that  the  public 
has  discovered  that  their  non-con- 
formity is  superficial  and  their  free- 
dom a  shibboleth,  and  they  will  be  left 
to  wilt  and  wither  away."  One  of  the 
most  manifest  weaknesses  of  the 
Church  in  this  crisis  is  its  inconsis- 
tency. "A  Church  that  preaches  one 
thing  in  peace  and  another  in  war- 
time will  not  be  tolerated." 

This  is  not  mere  captious  criticism. 
It  is  severe  yet  careful,  judgment. 
But  is  it  just  t  The  author  overlooks 
the  peculiarly  perplexing  character  of 
this  war — a  war  in  which  the  moral 


*By  W.  E.  Orchard,  D.D.    Funk  k  Wagrnalls  Co..  New  York  and  London,  1917. 
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issue  is  so  clear  and  strong  as  to  seem 
to  call  for  the  most  drastic  measures 
for  the  protection  of  justice  and  lib- 
erty. America,  even  more  than  Great 
Britain,  has  felt  this.  The  churches 
of  America  have  been  almost  unani- 
mous in  their  support  of  the  nation  in 
its  resort  to  war. 

It  is  unjust,  under  such  circum- 
stances, to  condemn  the  Church  as 
strongly  as  Dr.  Orchard  has  done. 
She  has  had  to  meet  the  issue  sud- 
denly and  "unprepared"  and  in  a 
concrete  form,  when  apparently  the 
highest  and  most  sacrificial  motives 
seemed  to  call  not  to  pacifism  but  to 
arms. 

And  yet,  when  this  issue  is  thought 
through  with  thoroughness  and  pa- 
tiem;e,  it  has  become  clear  to  many 
besides  Dr.  Orchard  that  Christianity 
and  war  are  irreconcilable  and  that 
the  Church  has  been  "slow  of  heart" 
in  not  seeing  this  and  acting  upon  it. 
It  may  be  that  the  substitution  of 
moral  force  for  physical  force  is  chi- 
merical and  will  not  work  in  a  world 
like  this.  But  that  does  not  alter  the 
fact  that  Christianity  is  committed  to 
this  great  and  daring  venture.  With 
this  faith  war,  in  general,  is  incom- 
patible.   Is  that  true  of  this  war  f 

The  Church  will  recover  power  and 
leadership  only  when  she  dares  —  as 
dare  she  may  —  to  apply  the  Christ 
spirit  to  the  whole  range  of  human 
affairs,  political,  industrial,  social,  in- 
ternational. There  is  no  other  way 
forward. 

It  is  absurd  to  call  this  type  of 
pacifism  pro-German.  Every  line  and 
word  of  such  a  discussion  as  Dr. 
Orchard's  refutes  such  a  charge. 
Nothing  is  so  unchristian  (one  .might 
say,  so  Teutonic)  as  to  brand  •con- 
scientious pacifism  with  treasonable 
epithets. 

As  Dr.  Orchard  reaches  the  more 
constructive  part  of  the  discussion  his 
pessimism  changes  to  hopefulness,  if 
not  to  optimism.     The  war-heaviness 


which  lies  so  darkly  up(m  his  spirit 
lifts  before  the  inner  light  of  Chris- 
tian faith  which  so  completely  pos- 
sesses his  souL  The  Church  may  fail, 
but  Christ  can  not.  He  traces  clearly 
the  outlines  of  a  reconstructed  and 
victorious  Christianity  —  Christo-cen- 
tric,  personalistic,  experiential,  doc- 
trinal, social.  He  is  no  dupe  of  a 
roseate  liberalism  any  more  than  of  a 
gloomy  conservatism.  His  Christol- 
ogy  is  *'  high,"  or,  rather,  deep.  He 
holds  Christ  to  be  all  that  the  Nicene 
creed  declares — and  more.  He  is  also 
a  strong  protagonist  of  missions*  and 
regards  the  missionary  enterprise  as 
"the  one  indisputable  Christian  flag 
flying  at  present." 

He  is  firmly  convinced,  too,  of  the 
necessary  and  vital  place  of  the 
Church  in  Christianity.  Above  all, 
he  is  consumed  by  the  zeal  for  a 
reunited  house  of  Christ.  "Bitter 
things,"  he  writes  in  concluding, 
"have  been  said  about  all  the  churches 
[referring  to  his  own  words],  but  the 
bitterness  springs  out  of  a  passionate 
love  for  the  Church,  a  great  faith  in 
what  was  meant  to  be  and  can  become, 
and  an  almost  intolerable  longing  for 
the  One  Holy  Catholic  Church." 
The  last  chapter,  "The  Emergence  of 
a  New  Catholicism,"  is  replete  with 
earnestness,  insight,  and  comprehen- 
siveness. The  truth  which  each  com- 
munion has  won,  he  declares,  is  of  no 
value  when  held  in  isolation  and  self- 
sufficiency.  Each  must  share  the 
gains  of  all  the  rest.  "Let  every 
church  determinately  appropriate 
everything  in  other  churches  which 
has  H)een  found  to  feed  the  spiritual 
life  and  preserve  a  true  witness  to 
Christ." 

It  may  be  that  Dr.  Orchard  is  quite 
too  liberal  in  his  application  of  the 
principle  that  each  branch  of  the 
Church  has  something  to  contribute 
tn  the  whole,  especially  as  respects  his 
attitude  toward  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church;  but,  if  so,  it  is  due  to  the 
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lar^ness  and  generosity  of  his  out- 
look. He  is  so  true  a  yjatholic  that  he 
is  determined  to  find  Catholicism  even 
in  Rome. 

Here  are  the  characteristic  marks 
of  a  genuine  revelation  to  a  modern 
prophet — ^first,  the  wind,  earthquake, 
and  fire  of  stern  and  searching  criti- 


cism, and  then  the  quiet  counsels 
of  conservatism  *  and  reconstruction. 
Such  honest,  intelligent,  and  wide- 
visioned  thinking  as  this  book  ex- 
hibits— let  it  be  repeated — is  greatly 
needed  and  will  help  to  purify  the 
Church  and  set  her  anew  to  her  great 
task. 


THE  LIFE  IN  CHRIST' 

Professor  Arthur  S.  Hoyt,  D.D.,  Auburn  Theological  Seminary,  New  York 


It  is  not  necessary  to  accept  the  exag- 
gerated estimate  of  the  publisher  to  know 
that  here  is  a  book  of  strong  sermons.  Why 
should  we  ask  our  men  to  walk  on  stilts  when 
they  are  of  goodly  stature  and  look  far  bet- 
ter on  the  ground  f  But  to  read  even  one  of 
these  sermons  is  to  throw  off  the  unpleasant 
impression  of  the  publishers'  notice.  For 
they  are  real  sermons  by  a  live  man,  who  is 
not  afraid  in  this  day  of  much  superficial 
and  sensational  speaking  to  ask  his  hearers 
to  think  upon  the  profoundest  subjects  of 
religion. 

I.  I  think  the  first  impression  made  by 
the  sermons  is  one  of  variety.  There  is  va- 
riety of  occasion  and  truth  and  illustration. 
There  are  sermons  to  the  church,  to  young 
men,  dedication  sermons,  on  the  occasion  of 
mob  violence,  in  memory  of  the  dead.  The 
truths  are  largely  of  Christian  experience, 
but  in  the  range  of  a  single  volume  nearly 
all  great  doctrines  of  Christianity  and  all 
practical  duties  of  life  are  more  or  less  fully 
treated.  And  the  illustrations  have  a  wide 
range;  the  great  fields  of  thought  and  en- 
deavor, .of  art  and  daily  life  are  made  to 
body  forth  the  truth.  The  variety  of  ma- 
terial is  not  matched  by  method.  .This  is 
rather  fixt,  almost  invariably  the  method  of 
logic  and  analysis.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
know  the  preacher  to  guess  his  studies  and 
work.  The  hall-marks  of  the  theologian  are 
upon  most  of  the  sermons — ^the  dyer's  hand 
colored  by  what  it  works  in.  And  this  is  not 
surprizing.  The  real  wonder  is  that  there 
is  so  little  of  it,  so  few  technical  terms,  the 
greatest  truths  on  a  level  with  the  intelli- 
gence and  needs  of  men,  an  earnest  man  talk- 
ing directly  to  his  fellow  men. 

II.  The  sermons  are  marked  by  clearness 
of  thought  and  vigor  of  expression.    There  is 


nothing  vague  and  nervelees  in  the  volume. 
There  is  a  confident  tone  in  it  as  tho  the 
preacher  had  reached  finality ;  not  that  there 
is  an  intolerant  spirit  or  certainty  through  ig- 
norance of  the  vastness  and  mystery  of  truth. 
The  materials  are  used  with  the  hand  of  a 
master-student.  The  author  is  familiar  with 
the  new  problems  and  forms  of  thought,  but 
ho  expresses  his  convictions  through  the  older 
and  catholic.  The  atonement  is  spoken  of 
as  a  transaction  and  not  as  a  law  of  life. 
The  advertisement  calls  it  "  a  book  that  will 
foster  faith  and  banish  doubt."  It  will  no 
doubt  strengthen  the  faith  of  believers.  It 
hardly  touches  the  questioning  spirit  of  our 
time. 

I  think  Dr.  Mullins  usually  speaks  without 
notes.  Yet  such  exact  diction  and  condensed 
epigrammatic  sentence  could  hardly  come 
without  writing.  It  does  not  have  the  con- 
versational spontaneity  of  free  speech.  Still 
it  has  the  best  marks  of  oral  style;  it  must 
be  spoken. 

The  plan  is  too  marked  for  continuous  and 
effective  speech.  It  is  more  like  a  debater 
making  his  points  one  by  one  than  a  prophet 
pleading  with  men  about  the  greatest  things. 
The  point  of  contact  is  not  always  made 
with  the  audience,  and  even  the  poetry  is 
sometimes  printed  as  prose. 

III.  Varied,  clear,  vigorous,  the  sermons 
are,  best  of  all,  practical.  Truth  is  for  life. 
Doctrine  is  for  duty.  The  theology  and  the 
ethics  are  inseparable.  Questions  of  duty, 
personal  and  social,  have  rarely  been  put  in 
a  more  commanding  way.  It  is  a  fine  ex- 
ample of  the  social  consciousness.  There  is 
an  ethical  passion,  and  it  comes  from  the  su- 
preme passion  of  the  cross.  It  would  be  hard 
to  find  a  clearer,  stronger  summary  of  the 
great  doctrines  of  the  gospel  and  the  prac- 


Co. 


^By  Edear  Toung  Mullins,  D.D.,   President   Southern  Baptist  Seminary,   LouisTiIle,   Ky. 
New  York.     One  of  the  sermons  is  given  on  page  288. 
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tical  goodness  inspired  hj  them,  than  in  the 
fifth  sermon — ^"No  man  liveth  to  himself." 
And  the  eleventh  sermon^  "  Christ's  Challenge 
to  Manhood,"  in  its  wide  reading  and  expe- 
rience, its  deep  meditation  upon  truths  and 
insight  into  human  motives,  gives  some  re- 
minder of  the  rushing  periods  of  Phillips 


Brooks;  however,  it  is  too  full  to  give  single- 
ness of  impression. 

These  are  noble  sermons  to  come  from  the 
study  and  the  classroom;  nevertheless  they 
lack  somewhat  of  the  warmth,  and  the  sym- 
pathy, and  the  humanness  of  the  pastoral 
teacher. 


CONDITIONS  OF  LABOR  IN  AMERICAN 
INDUSTRIES' 


TriE  subtitle  of  this  book  is  very  properly 
named  ''A  Summarization  of  the  Results  of 
Becent  Investigations,"  for  that  is  what  it 
offers.  There  is  scarcely  a  phase  of  labor 
which  is  not  dealt  with — and  dealt  with  ade- 
quately. It  is,  in  the  literal  sense  of  the 
word,  a  mine  of  information  concerning  this 
particular  topic.  Any  minister  who  wants 
to  be  informed  about  labor-conditions  will 
find  the  facts  here. 

The  labor  force  is  analyzed  first  of  all,  and 
figures  prove  what  has  been  suspected  by 
many — that  the  native  American  has  been 
practically  crowded  out  of  our  industries; 
fewer  than  one  out  of  every  four  workers  in 
our  basic  industries  are  natives  of  this 
country.  Wages  and  earnings  are  shown  to 
be  less  than  $10  a  week  for  male  workers 
eighteen  years  or  over,  in  the  case  of  about 
25  per  cent.;  about  65  per  cent,  earn  less 
than  $15,  and  only  10  per  cent,  earn  more 
than  $20 — that  is,  when  there  is  work,  for  in 
many  cases  there  is  considerable  unemploy- 
ment; for  instance,  the  bituminous  coal- 
miners  of  Illinois  and  Indiana  lost  116  days 
in  1913  out  of  306  possible  working  days. 
This  idleness  naturally  reduced  the  earnings 
per  annum  correspondingly. 

The  causes  of  unemployment  are  numer- 
ous, depending  in  some  cases  on  social  and 
economic  conditions  over  which  the  worker 
has  no  control ;  in  others  on  personal  circum- 
stances. For  instance,  22.54  per  cent,  out  of 
a  group  of  24,400  families  investigated  in 
1901  had  a  sick  bread-winner,  and  33.29  per 
cent,  had  one  who  was  unable  to  get  work. 
Idleness  means  not  only  loss  of  wages,  but 
drifting  and  deterioration,  and  almost  in- 
variably ends  in  loss  of  eflSciency. 

The  working  conditions  are  constantly  im- 
proving, but  in  many  cases  they  are   still 


>  By  W.  Jett  T^nck   and   Edgar  Sydenstricker. 
1017.     400  pp.     $1.75  net. 


far  from  what  may  be  called  normal.  Five 
of  our  States  still  define  the  working  day  as 
not  less  than  twelve  hours.  In  1910  over 
40  per  cent,  of  the  iron-  and  steel-workera 
worked  72  hours  a  week,  and  about  20  per 
cent.  84  hours.  Prolonged  work  of  this  kind 
produces  fatigue  which,  in  turn,  leads  to 
accidents,  of  which  in  1913  about  25,000 
were  fatal,  while  about  700,000  proved  suffi- 
ciently serious  to  disable  the  workers  for 
four  weeks  or  more.  It  is  interesting  to 
notice  that  the  authors  do  not  unequivocally 
indorse  so-called  scientific  management  un- 
der these  conditions. 

What  must  the  family  life  be  under  these 
circumstances  f  The  women  must  work,  not 
to  earn  "  pin  money,"  as  claimed  by  some, 
but  to  help  pay  the  rent  and  the  grocery  bill. 
If  the  wife  does  not  go  to  a  factory  she 
takes  in  boarders,  since  at  least  $800  per 
year  are  needed  for  a  family  of  five  to  cover 
absolutely  necessary  expenses.  The  living 
conditions  are  inevitably  below  what  they 
should  be — food  insufficient  in  quality  and 
quantity,  and  housing  below  what  is  essential 
for  hecdth. 

These  deprivations  imply  a  vast  amount  of 
low  vitality  if  not  of  actual  sickness.  The 
male  workers  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  alone  lose 
on  an  average  $1,300,000  a  year  in  wages 
through  sickness,  and  60,000  wage-earners 
die  of  *'  old-age  "  diseases  before  the  age  of 
forty! 

The  few  facts  referred  to  in  this  review 
may  indicate  the  seriousness  of  our  labor- 
problem.  A  study  of  this  book  will  convince 
even  the  most  skeptical  that  all  is  not  well 
with  our  industrial  workers.  The  facts  and 
figures  give  sufficient  reasons  for  the  neces- 
sity of  reform ;  but  the  community  alone  can 
do  that. 

Funk  A  Waernalls   Co.,   New  York   and   London* 
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The  Man  in  Court.  By  Frederick  DbWitt 
Wells.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  291  pp. 
$1.50  net. 

This  book  will  be  read  with  interest  by 
the  public  at  large^  for  whom-  it  is  evidently 
intended,  but  it  is  also  not  without  value  to 
the  practising  lawyer.  It  presents  the  sub- 
ject from  a  new  point  of  view.  One  who 
approaches  the  courts  of  law  from  the  angle 
of  the  lawyer  does  not  receive  the  same  im- 
pressionr  as  the  litigant,  the  juror,  the  wit- 
ness, or  the  judge.  Any  criticism  of  legal 
procedure  which  tends  to  widen  the  horizon 
of  the  parties  and  the  public  generally  is  a 
public  benefit. 

Many  of  his  objections  to  the  present  sys- 
tem are  not  properly  directed  against  the 
courts  or  their  procedure,  but  against  the 
policy  of  statutes  enacted  by  the  legislature, 
as,  for  instance,  in  his  chapter  on  the  night 
courts  and  the  treatment  of  the  social  evil. 
Of  course,  the  courts  have  no  discretion  in 
these  cases.  The  judge  must  enforce  the  law 
as  it  is. 

When  he  turns  to  ^e  civil  courts  he  seems 
to  find  an  ^  unfitness  between  the  courts  and 
modern  conditions.''  In  the  last  chapter  he 
outlines  the  possibility  of  "Juridical  Ex- 
perts" to  decide  controversies;  the  courts, 
the  judges,  and  the  lawyers  apparently  all 
having  been  abolished.  We  can  not  gather 
whether  he  regards  this  abolition  of  judges 
and  juries  and  lawyers  with  satisfaction  and 
approval ;  but  to  those  who  have  made  some 
study  of  the  history  of  jurisprudence  it 
would  seem  that  the  new  system  would  'be 
rather  a  diange  of  name  than  of  substance. 

Judge  Wells  seems  also  to  lay  the  blame 
on  lawyers  as  a  class  for  the  defects  of  the 
present  system — the  delay  occasioned  by  the 
calendar  practise,  the  rules  of  evidence  ex- 
cluding irrelevant  and  immaterial  testimony, 
the  use  of  technicalities  which  confuse  the 
merits,  cross-examination  which  he  considers 
useless,  the  forms  of  pleading  and  their  use 
to  keep  out  facts  the  jury  would  like  to 
know. 

Some  of  these  defects  are  the  results  of 
laws  binding  on  the  judge,  which  can  ^e 
changed)  if  desired;  but  for  most  of  them 
the  judge  and  the  litigant  (the  business  man 
whose  case  is  to  be  tried)  are  at  least 
equally  responsible.  The  postponements  and 
delays  are  largely  caused  by  the  fact  that 
the  business  man  finds  it  inconvenient  or  a 
cause  of  financial  loss  to  attend  court  at  the 


particular  moment  the  case  is  called  for 
trial,  and  usually  when  the  lawyer  seeks 
delay  he  does  so  at  the  behest  of  his  client. 

Judge  Wells  makes  no  allusion  to  ^  the 
great  and  substantial  reforms  in  legal  pro- 
cedure which  have  been  made  in  recent  years, 
notably  the  reform  of  the  calendar  practise 
of  his  own  court,  the  result  of  which  has 
been  an  immense  saving  of  time  to  all  con- 
cerned; and  this  is  only  one  of  the  numerous 
reforms. 

The  real  trouble  is  that  the  courts  are 
dealing  with  the  most  complex  of  all  sub- 
jects— ^human  nature — and  the  rights  and 
duties  of  men  in  a  highly  developed  civiliza- 
tion. The  courts  are  "~  ".afety-valve 
through  which  the  communiiy  blows  off  its 
surplus  steam.  The  mere  fact  that  they 
exist,  that  they  are  there  ready  to  redress  a 
wrong,  is  the  greatest  bulwark  of  liberty 
and  public  order. 

The  Labor  Movement  from  the  Stand- 
point of  Religious  Values.  By  Harry 
F.  Ward,  Professor  of  Social  Service  in 
Boston  University  School  of  Theology.  A 
Report  of  the  Ford  Hall  Lectures,  Boston, 
in  1915.  Sturgie  &  Walton  Co.,  New  York, 
1917.    200  pp.    $1.25. 

The  lectures  contained  in  this  book  were 
delivered  under  the  auspices  of  the  Boston 
Uuiversity  School  of  Theology  and  various 
labor  organizations,  the  I.  W.  W.  among 
them.  This  organdzation  appreciated  the 
lectures  and  the  questions  and  answers  to 
such  an  extent  that  a  committee  drew  up 
formal  resolutions  in  appreciation  of  them 
and  the  endeavor  of  bringing  the  churches 
and  the  workers  together. 

The  book  contains  eight  lectures,  each 
dealing  with  a  separate  phase  of  the  labor 
movement — Trade  Unions,  Socialism,  Syndi- 
calism, The  Demand  for  Leisure,  The  De- 
mand for  Income,  Violence  and  Its  Causes, 
Labor  and*  the  Law,  Democracy  and 
Industry. 

The  topics  are  treated  with  fairness  and 
in  a  popular  vein.  The  history  and  under- 
lying principles  are  stated  in  each  ease,  and 
the  lecturer  is  not  sparing  in  criticism  of 
both  unjust  employers  and  unreasonable 
working^en.  He  takes  the  point  of  view 
that  ultimately  (he  two  parties  must  get  to- 
gether on  an  ethical  basis,  because,  from  the 
purely  economic  aspect,  there  will  always 
bo    employers    who    deem    it    expedient    to 
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''flqueeze"    the   worker    all    they    can   and 
workers  who  shirk  all  thej  can. 

The  book  can  be  commended  to  ministers 
who  have  to  face  an  eyer-increasing  unrest 
among  their  parishioners  who  are  living  by 
manual  labor.  A  table  of  contents  would 
have  been  a  help  to  the  reader. 

Fairhope:  The  Annals  of  a  Countrj 
Church.  By  Edgar  DeWitt  Jokes.  The 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York,  1917. 
7%x5%  in.    $1.25. 

With  memory  still  vivid  of  the  living 
parish  sketches  of  S.  B.  Crockett  {The  Stiekit 
Minister),  Charles  W.  Gordon  ("Balph  Con- 
not,"  The  8Tcy  PUoi),  and  John  Watson 
("Ian  Madaren,"  Betide  the  Bonnie  Briar 
Bush)  one  is  not  surprized  that  a  parish 
minister  can  indite  thrilling  stories  of  **tiiis 
Kttle  life  we  all  know.''  This  time  it  is  one 
of  our  own  contributors  who  has  "  turned  the 
trick."  Fairhope,  in  Kentucky,  gives  Dr. 
Jones  his  opportunity  to  describe  the  church 
and  community  life  of  say  thirty  years  ago. 
Meeting-house,  eccentric  ministers,  local  in- 
terdenominational-theological debates  "pro- 
tracted meetings  and  resulting  river-bap- 
tisms during  the  winter,  church-singing, 
student  preachers,  the  local  heresy-hunter — 
and  a  lot  more — are  all  here,  faithful  to  life. 
A  genial  humor,  none  the  less  keen  for  its 
kindliness,  has  guided  the  pen;  yet  there  is 
nothing  of  the  cartoon  in  any  of  the  sketches, 
for  a  Christian  love  and  appreciation  form 
their  atmosphere.  "A  Modem  Enoch"  is  a 
gem  of  purest  brilliancy. 

Here  is  a  book  for  the  vacation,  for  "blue 
Monday,"  for  the  hour  after  supper  or  just 
before  bed-time,  to  quiet  jumping  nerves  and 
suggest  peace  and  rest.  May  the  roll  of  such 
writers  ever  lengthen! 

The  New  Layman  for  the  New  Time. 
By  William  Allen  Harper,  LL.D.  Flem- 
ing H.  Revell  Company,  New  York,  Chi- 
cago, and  London,  1917.  7%  x  5^  in., 
160  pp.     75  cents  net. 

"Mobilization"  is  in  the  air;  it  is  the 
note  of  "the  new  organization."  How  to 
apply  it  in  the  churches  by  enlisting  enthu- 
siastically the  entire  force  of  laymen  and 
laywomen  is  the  problem  solved  by  a  layman, 
president  of  Elon  College,  N.  C.  He  dees 
this  partly  by  argument,  largely  by  example. 


It  has  been  done  with  effects  not  at  all  sur- 
prizing when  they  are  seen.  For  a  church 
consists  of  the  pastor  and  the  people — es- 
pecially the  people.  The  pastor  is  one,  the 
people  are  many;  and  the  work  of  the 
Church  is  so  varied  that  every  one's  prefer- 
ence and  capability  can  be  advantageously 
consulted  and  employed.  One  church  in 
H<MKolulu  has  its  lay  activities  congenially 
engaged  in  no  less  than  eleven  lines  of  profit- 
able congregational  or  community  work.  Set 
people  to  doing  in  the  church  what  they  will 
like  to  do ;  that  is  the  secret  at  success. 

Amos  B.  Wells  writes  an  enthusiastic  in- 
troduction to  this  stirring  and  helpful  vol- 
ume, and  his  enthusiasm  is  justified.  "The 
five  chapters  discuss  The  Layman  in  History, 
The  Layman  and  the  Minister — and  the 
Church — and  Evangelism — and  Social  Ser- 
vice. 

If  it  is  better  to  know  haw  to  set  one 
hundred  people  at  work  than  for  oneself  to 
do  their  work, '  pastors  who  have  not  the 
secret  ^ould  learn  how  from  President  Har- 
I)er,  who  has  been  'doing  it.  His  volume  is 
one  of  "  the  very  good  little  books." 

Worshiping  Children.  Stories  and  Ad- 
dresses. By  the  late  Bev.  J.  G.  Steven- 
son. Hodder  &  fitoughton,  New  York  and 
London,  1916.  7%  x  5  in.,  237  pp.  $1.00 
net. 

In  the  year  1915  the  author  of  these 
stories  and  addresses — ^without  texts — con- 
tributed a  series  of  articles  to  The  Beview 
on  "  Eeligion  and  the  Child."  Mr.  Stevenson 
has  made  a  close  study  of  child-life,  and  this 
volume  is  in  part  the  fruit  of  his  diligent 
work.  Preachers  will  find  these  addresses 
most  suggestive  in  their  work  with  the 
junior  congregation.  In-  order  that  our 
readers  may  see  the  nature  of  these  ad- 
dresses we  give  on  another  page  one  entitled 
"The  Flower  of  Happiness.** 

Books  Received 

The  Devil  in  Modem  Society.  By  James 
William  Lowber,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Ph.D., 
Sc.D.,  F.B.A.S.,  F.B.G.S.  The  Standard 
Publishing  Company,  Cincinnati,  1913, 
7%  X  5^  in.,  208  pp.    50  cents  net. 

Seven  Doubts  of  a  Biologist    By  Stew- 
ART    A.    McDowALL,    B.D.       Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.,  London  and  New  York,  1917 
7^  X  5  in.,  64  pp.    40  cents. 
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Reugion — above  all,  Christ's  religion — is  not  something  v^hich 
can  thrive  on  a  '* fifty-fifty*'  basis.  That  simple  Brother  of  the  Com- 
mon Life,  Thomas  k  Kempis,  was  profoundly  right  when  he  said  four 
hundred  years  ago,  **We  must  give  the  all  for  the  All.''  The  great 
religious  leaders,  the  persons  who  have  started  a  new  line  of  march, 
have  always  known  that  truth,  and  it  was  their  practise  of  it  which 
more  than  anything  else  made  them  religious  leaders.  The  Laodicean, 
neither  cold  nor  hot,  economical  of  spiritual  zeal  and  exercising  no 
more  faith  than  is  absolutely  required  for  conventional  religious, 
purposes,  with  one  eye  on  the  main  chance  here  below  and  the  other 
turned  feebly  on  the  celestial  gate,  is  a  well-known  type  of  Christian. 
But,  however  common  the  type  may  be,  it  is  a  pitiable,  miserable 
failure. 

"Surely  they  see  not  God,  I  know, 

Nor  aU  that  chivalry  of  His, 
The  soldier  saints  who,  row  on  row, 

Burn  upward  each  to  his  point  of  bliss — 
Since,  the  end  of  life  being  manifest, 

He  had  cut  his  way  through  the  world  to  4h\a" 

Nowhere  does  this  virile,  all-for-All  way  of  life  find  such  striking 
emphasis  and  illustration  as  in  the  sayings  and  in  the  practise  of 
the  great  Galilean.  Religion  for  him  is  not  an  unnecessary  luxury; 
it  is  the  staff  of  life,  the  bread  and  water  by  which  men  live.  The 
"whole  world"  set  over  against  this  indispensable  life  of  the  soul 
weighs  nothing.  Even  the  eye  that  hinders  the  soul  is  to  be  bored 
out  and  the  hand  that  interferes  with  the  central  life  is  to  be  hacked 
off  and  flung  away,  because  there  is  only  one  focal  thing  in  the 
universe  that  matters  and  toward  which  all  energies  must  bend.  Two 
very  simple,  yet  very  profound,  parables  are  told  by  the  Master  to 
illustrate  this  principle  of  giving  the  all  for  the  All.  A  man  casually 
digging  in  a  field  hits  upon  a  buried  treasure  which  in  some  earlier 
time  of  war  had  been  hastily  hidden  in  the  ground  as  the  owner  fled 
before  the  invading  enemy.  The  finder,  thrilling  with  joy  over  his 
happy  discovery,  goes  and  sells  all  that  he  possesses  and  invests  every- 
thing in  the  field  which  contains  his  treasure.  Another  man,  watch- 
ing the  pearl-divers  come  into  port  laden  with  their  ** finds,"  sees 
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with  his  trained  eye,  among  the  many  ordinary  pearls,  one  priceless 
pearl.  He  hurries  home,  disposes  of  all  his  stock  of  goods,  sells  his 
shop  and  bit  of  land,  and  goes  back  to  the  divers  and  buys  that 
lustrous  pearl  of  great  price  which  is  worth  all  other  possessions. 
Those  are  Christ's  figures  to  illustrate  the  true  attitude  of  the  soul 
toward  the  kingdom  of  Qod,  the  highest  vision  and  ideal  of  life.  It 
must  not  take  its  place  alongside  of  other  things  and  stand  on  a 
competitive  level  with  them.  It  must  rise  high  over  all  and  become 
the  absorbing  goal  and  central  pursuit  of  the  soul.  This  is,  beyond 
question,  the  secret  of  spiritual  power.  The  religion  that  costs  nothing, 
that  demands  no  hard  sacrifices  of  other  things,  that  does  not  lift 
the  life  out  of  low-level  motives,  is  worth  little  and  makes  little  differ- 
ence to  the  life.  The  type  of  religion,  on  the  other  hand,  which  costs 
the  all,  which  makes  the  cross  the  central  fact  and  dominates  the 
life  as  its  one  driving  power,  becomes  an  incalculable  force  and  turns 
many  to  salvation.  We  have  been  trying  to  get  on  with  the  "  fifty- 
fifty'*  scheme.  We  have  endeavored  to  take  over  ease  with  our 
comfortable  religious  faith.  We  have  scaled  down  the  demands  to 
attract  the  economically  minded.  But  it  is  now,  as  always,  a  false 
trail  and  an  abortive  undertaHng.  We  must  return  to  Thomas  k 
Kempis's  principle  and  learn  to  give  the  all  for  the  All.  We  must 
go  back  still  farther  to  the  way  set  forth  by  a  greater  than  the 
Brother  of  the  Common  Life  and  make  everything  else  in  the  universe 
yield  to  the  centi^  call  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

Sacrifice  for  its  own  sake  is  asceticism.  Surrender,  mortifica- 
tion, crucifixion  as  a  dumb  negation  of  life  can  not  be  recommended. 
It  is  always  better  to  live  in  the  yea  than  to  live  in  the  nay,  where 
the  yea  is  possible.  But  when  a  clear  collision  comes,  when  life  forces 
a  choice  between  the  soul's  true  destiny  and  all  else,  then  there  must 
be  a  surrender  of  everything  which  tends  to  anchor  the  soul  to  its 
inland  harbor  when  it  should  be  sailing  the  open  sea  with  God — 
the  all  must  go  for  the  sake  of  the  Alll  This  higher  way  of  life, 
this  capacity  to  see  real  value,  to  let  the  bird  in  the  hand  go  for 
the  sake  of  catching  the  two  in  the  bush,  this  power  to  live  by  the 
unseen  and  to  insist  on  having  God  or  nothing — ^that  is  what  we 
mean  by  ** faith.'* 

That  it  ** works"  there  can  be  no  doubt.  That  it  produces  a 
new  quality  of  soul  must  be  admitted.  The  spiritual  experts  have 
one  testimony  to  give.  For  a  sample  opinion  let  us  take  the  account 
of  a  little-known  eighteenth-century  saint,  Thomas  Story : 

*'  He  called  for  my  life  and  I  offered  it  at  his  footstool ;  but  he  gave  it  me  as 
*  prey,  with  unspeakable  addition.  He  called  for  my  will,  and  I  resigned  it 
at  hia  can,  but  he  returned  me  his  own  in  token  of  his  love.  He  called  for 
the  world  and  I  laid  it  at  his  feet,  with  the  crowns  thereof;  I  withheld  them 
not  at  the  beckoning  of  his  hand.  But  mark  the  benefit  of  exchange!  For  he 
gave  me,  instead  of  the  earth,  a  kingdom  of  eternal  peace,  and  in  lieu  of  the 
crowns  of  vanity  a  crown  of  glory.  ...  He  gave  me  joy  which  no  tongue  can 
express  and  peace  which  passeth  understanding.  My  heart  was  melted  with  the 
height  of  comfort;  my  soul  was  immersed  in  the  depth  of  love;  my  eyes  over- 
flowed with  tears  of  greatest  pleasure.  ...  I  begged  himself  and  he  gave  All." 


HAVEfifOBD  CoLLiGS,  Haverford,  Pa. 
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F&ESEBVED  Smith,  Ph.D.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


'  *  BfiTWBBN  ourselyes, ' '  writes  Goethe 
to  Enebely  ''there  is  nothing  interest- 
ing in  the  whole  Reformation  but  the 
character  of  Luther;  and  that,  more- 
ovqry  is  the  only  thing  which  made  a 
real  impression  on  the  people."  With- 
out  indorsing  so  sweeping  a  state- 
ment, it  may  be  said  that  there  is 
much  truth  in  it,  especially  in  the 
latter  part^  In  fact,  hardly  anything 
ever  impresses  the  multitude  but 
character;  in  a  great  democracy  the 
people^  TOte  far  more  for  the  man  than 
for  the  policy.  So  in  the  Protestant 
revolution  there  is  much  to  be  ex- 
plained only  by  Luther's  personality. 
In  this  paper  I  am  not  called  upon  to 
estimate  his  character  as  a  whole,  but 
only  to  set  forth  the  private  life  of  the 
man.  And,  after  all,  who  will  dare 
to  say  it  is  the  less  important  side? 
It  is  the  common  things  that  count. 
If  a  man  can  not  be  faithful  to  the 
daily  duties  of  his  own  circle,  he  will 
not  be  truly  great  or  good  in  his 
career ;  if  he  can  not  find  romance  and 
love  in  his  own  marriage  and  the 
blessedness  of  caring  for  his  own  chil- 
dren, he  will  hardly  find  happiness 
else^f'here. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  last 
praise  with  which  one  can  damn  a 
weak  but  not  vicious  man  is  to  say 
that  *'he  was  good  to  his  mother.'**  It 
seems  to  be  one  of  the  things  taken 
for  granted  in  any  decent  person. 
And  yet  filial  affection  is  certainly 
more  often  absent  in  weak  characters 
than  in  strong  ones.  Martin's  first 
love  was  his  mother.  She  was  good  to 
him  and  protected  him  from  witches 
and  taught  him  little  rimes.  **A 
mother  is  the  best  guardian  for  her 
children,*'  he  oncfe  wrote,  **and  she 
will  neiver  injure  them,  as  they  are  her 
flesh  and  blood  and  she  has  carried 
them  under  her  heart."  Of  his 
father  he  was,  as  a  boy,  afraid,  but 


later  he  came  to  recognize,  what  was 
the  simple  truth,  that  his  own  career 
would  have  been  impossible  without 
the  good  education  which,  at  consider- 
able cost  to  himself,  the  old  man  had 
given  him.  To  his  father  Martin 
dedicated  one  of  his  most  famous 
works,  the  Treatise  an  Monnsiic  Vows. 
Old  Hans  became  a  convert  to  his 
son's  doctrine,  and  hardly  anything 
ever  pleased  the  son  so  well  as  a  re- 
mark made  by  his  parent  that  ''He 
would  be  a  knave  who  did  not  beUev^ 
the  gospel  preached  by  Martin." 

As  the  eldest  surviving  child  in  a 
large  family,  considerable  responsibil- 
ity devolved  upon  Martin  for  the  care 
of  his  younger  brothers  and  sisters. 
His  mother  told  Melanchthon  that  as 
a  boy  he  had  supervised  their  morals. 
The  death  of  two  of  his  brothers  in 
the  plague  of  1505  probably  had 
something  to  do  with  his  decision  to 
renounce  the  world.  With  the  other 
brother,  James,  and  with  his  sisters, 
he  was  not,  in  later  life,  very  intimate, 
tho,  save  for  a  temporary  dispute 
over  his  parents'  estate,  he  was  al- 
ways on  friendly  terms  with  them. 
He  took  several  of  the  orphaned  chil- 
dren of  two  of  his  sisters  into  his  own 
house  and  brought  them  up  affec- 
tionately. 

It  was  as  a  boy  of  fifteen  that 
Luther  learned  from  his  hostess  at 
Eisenach,  the  pious  Ursula  Cotta, 
that  there  was  nothing  dearer  on 
earth  than  the  love  of  woman  to  him 
who  could  win  it.  In  the  priestly, 
medieval  atmosphere  which  he  al- 
ready breathed,  he  heard  the  saying 
with  surprize,  and  almost  forgot  it 
during  the  next  twenty-five  years  in 
the  Erfurt  Friary.  But  he  learned 
it  again  from  Catharine  von  Bora 
when  he  married  her  on  June  13, 
1525.  The  union  was  a  very  happy 
one  for  both  of  them.    That  a  monk 
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and  a  nun  were,  able  to  marry  at  all 
was  of  course  due  to  Lather.  It  might 
be  said  that  he  inaugurated  the  great 
age  of  marriage.  Neither  the  licen- 
tiousness ot  antiquity  nor  the  asceti- 
cism of  the  Middle  Ages  thought 
very  highly  of  the  wedded  state,  but 
with  the  Reformation  it  became  ex- 
alted as  never  before,  and,  indeed, 
hardly  ever  since.  Every  one  mar- 
ried as  soon  as  possible,  and  widow- 
hood rarely  lasted  more  than  a  few 
months.  Thus  one  of  Luther's 
friends,  Jonas,  married  three  times, 
and  another,  Rorer,  twice,  each  time 
a  few  months  after  the  death  of  their 
previous  spouse.  The  same  woman 
married,  with  short  intervals  between, 
(Ecolampadius,  Capito-,  and  Bucer. 
Luther's  ideal  in  this  respect  was 
higher.  If  Catharine  died,  he  once 
wrote,  nothing  could  persuade  him  to 
take  another  wife. 

But  in  the  general  high  estimate  of 
the  wedded  state  he  shared  the  opin- 
ion of  his  age.  No  one,  probably,  has 
spoken  so  appreciatively  and  so 
frankly  of  the  genial  bed  as  did 
Luther  and  his  contemporary,  the 
Italian  poet  Pontano.  It  is  perhaps 
this  frankness  and  lack  of  reserve  on 
so  private  a  subject  that  have  shocked 
some  moderns  into  the  belief  that  the 
ideal  of  the  Reformation  was  a  low 
one  in  this  respect.  But  this  is  far 
from  true.  Luther  found  in  his  wife 
a  faithful  comrade  and  friend.  He 
not  only  turned  over  to  her  the  whole 
management  of  his  property,  but  he 
consulted  her  on  his  work  and  often 
took  her  advice.  It  was  to  please  her 
that  he  finally  decided  to  answer 
Erasmus,  for  his  testimony  to  this 
fact  is  certainly  no  jest,  as  one  learned 
professor  has  declared  it  to  be. 

Luther's  constant  devotion  to  his 
wife,  fully  reflected  in  his  letters  and 
table-talk,  shines  all  the  more  brightly 
in  contrast  with  some  other  marriagesr 
of  his  contemporaries.  The  subjec- 
tion of  women  was  far  more  complete 


in  that  age  than  in  this^  and  the  lot  of 
the  wife  was  often  not  a  happy  one« 
She  had  no  more  legal  rights  than  a 
child,  and  could  not  dispose  of  her 
own  property.  It  is  horrible,  but 
true,  that  corporal  chastisement  of 
wives  was  allowed  and  was  not  un- 
common. It  is  not  to  depreciate  Sir 
Thomas  More,  but  just  because  he  is 
reckoned  one  of  the  liner  spirits  of 
the  time,  that  I  contrast  his  conjugal 
life  with  Luther's.  TUs  Englishman, 
so  praised  for  delicacy  of  feeling, 
wrote  epigrams  on  marriage  of  almost 
inconceivable  harshness,  in  one  of 
which  he  declared  that  the  most  useful 
thing  a  wife  could  do  was  to  die  and 
leave  to  her  husband  her  property. 
When  his  first  wife  did  die  he  married 
again  just  one  month  after  her  death. 
The  praise  given  him  by  Erasmus, 
that  he  got  more  work  from  his  spouse 
by  jokes  than  other  husbands  did  by 
harsher  methods,  hardly  gives  a  happy 
picture  of  domestic  relations,  and  if 
his  second  wife  was,  as  she  was  said  to 
be,  a  shrew,  she  doubtless  had  suf- 
ficient provocation.  Now  in  Luther's 
case  all  this  is  different.  Knowing  his 
private  life  as  we  know  haJrdly  any 
m^n's,  we  never  hear  of  a  single  un- 
kind act  or  word  addrest  to  her.  Once 
he  applied  to  Catharine  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  perfect  wife  in  Proverbs, 
and  again  he  said  he  would  not  change 
her  for  the  greatest  kingdom  in  the 
world.  On  his  frequent  absences  he 
wrote  her  as  often  as  a  messenger  was 
to  be  had,  and  always  charmingly.  If 
in  fun  he  called  her  **his  lord  Katie" 
it  was  really  because,  as  he  said,  he 
left  the  government  of  the  house  in 
her  hands  alone.  He  bequeathed  her 
all  his  property,  because,  as  he  wrote 
in  his  will,  *  *  she  had  always  been  dear, 
worthy,  and  fair  as  his  pious  and  true 
wife. ' '  Tho  his  will,  dated  January  6, 
1542,  was  contested  because  he  did 
not  use  the  legal  forms,  it  was  ratified 
soon  after  his  death,  on  April  11. 
1546.    To  make  Catharine's  position 
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still  securer  he  executed  ft  deed  on 
Februaiy  1,  1644,  giving  her  dower 
rights  in  some  property. 

Luther  was  very  fond  of  children. 
He  believed  that  their  prayers  moved 
the  heart  of  Qod  more  ^  than  those  of 
others.  He  compared  them  to  a  fair 
garden.  Not  only  his  own  children, 
but  his  nephews  and  nieces  were  con- 
stantly with  him.  It  is  true  that  at 
times  he  was  stem.  Once  he  refused 
to  speak  to  his  son  John  for  days  be- 
cause he  had  been  disobedient.  On 
August  28,  1542,  he  wrote  Crodel,  the 
schoolmaster  at  Torgau,  to  flog  Katie's 
nephew,  Florian  von  Bora,  soundly  on 
three  successive  days  for  having 
stolen  a  knife  and  then  lied  about  it. 
But  in  general  he  was  indulgent, 
especially  in  comparison  with  the  gen- 
eral custom  of  the  time.  If  he  some- 
times applied  the  switch,  he  always 
had  apples  and  cherries  as  rewards 
for  good  little  people.  Several  of  his 
letters  to  his  eldest  son  are  extant; 
the  first  one,  written  when  the  boy 
was  about  five,  is  perhaps  the  most 
famous  letter  ever  addrest  to  a  child. 
In  it  he  tells  of  the  pleasant  garden 
where  good  children  dance,  and  ride 
ponies,  and  wear  golden  jackets,  and 
eat  plums  and  pears,  and  play  with 
toy  cross-bows,  whistles,  fifes,  and 
drums. 

Luther  was  a  true  friend.  He  was 
never  tired  of  extolling  Melanchthon, 
even  at  his  own  expense.  Shortly 
after  he  saw  the  young  prodigy  Luther 
wrote:  *'He  has  almost  every  virtue 
known  to  man  and  yet  is  my  dear  and 
intimate  friend";  and  again:  '*If 
Christ  please,  Philip  will  make  many 
Luthers,  and  a  most  powerful  enemy 
of  the  devil  and  of  scholasticism,  for 
he  knows  both  the  trumpery  of  the 
world  and  the  rock  of  Christ,  there- 
fore shall  he  be  mighty.''  Many 
years  later  he  said  that  Melanchthon 
was  worthy  to  be  given  a  kingdom. 
Again  he  said  that  whereas  his  own 
writings  had  substance  but  not  style, 


and  Erasmus's  style  but  not  sub- 
stance, Melanchthon 's  had  both.  An- 
other good  friend  was  Nicholas  Haus- 
mann.  More  than  a  hundred  letters 
from  the  Reformer's  pen  to  this  good 
man  are  extant,  and  when  Luther 
heard  of  his  death,  October  17,  1538, 
he  burst  into  tears.  When  his  friends 
were  in  trouble  or  temptation  Luther 
always  tried  to  help  them,  either  by 
word  of  mouth  or  by  letter.  Frederic 
Myconius  spoke  of  one  of  these  mis- 
sives as  **a  consolatory  epistle,  which 
you  would  fancy  had  been  written 
from  heaven." 

Luther's  friends  were  selected  from 
all  ranks  of  society.  He  was  too  great 
and  too  simple  to  be  either  a  respecter 
of  persons  or  a  snob.  With  the  elec- 
tor John  Frederic  he  stood  in  close  re- 
lationship,  and  he  numbered  among 
his  intimates  a  king  of  Denmark,  the 
princes  of  Anhalt,  and  other  members 
of  reigning  houses.  With  all  of  them 
he  conversed  on  terms  of  absolute 
equality,  without  a  touch  of  servility 
or  of  impertinence  or  of  flattery. 
More  than  a  hundred  epistles  to  the 
princes  of  Anhalt  have  come  down  to 
us,  and  they  are  among  the  most  de- 
lightful, humorous,  and  easily  written 
of  all  his  correspondence.  **I  dislike 
writing  letters,"  he  once  remarked, 
*'but  whoever  gets  one  from  me  is 
likely  to  have  me  for  a  good  friend. 
Thus  Queen  Mary  of  Hungary  said  to 
the  youth  who  brought  her  my  letter, 
*I  see  that  Dr.  Martin  Luther  likes 
me.'  " 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Wittenberg 
professor  was  just  as  ready  to  be  inti- 
mate with  the  humblest  persons. 
Peter  Beskendorf ,  the  barber,  was  one 
of  these.  Some  of  their  conversations 
have  been  recorded.  The  Reformer 
bought  his  humble  friend  a  scrap- 
book  in  which  he  and  most  of  the 
famous  men  who  visited  Wittenberg 
for  several  years  wrote  their  names 
and  some  maxim  or  quotation  from 
Scripture.    Luther  did  not  disdain  to 
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dedicate  to  his  barber,  tho  the  profes- 
sion of  hair-dressing  was  held  in  even 
lower  repute-  then  than,  now,  one  of 
his*  tracts,  entitled,  A  Simple  Way  to 
Pray.  Wolfgang  Sieberger,  a  servant, 
was  also  dear  to  his  master.  After 
some  years  spent  in  cervice  the  Re- 
former bought  him  a  little  house  for 
himself,  and  he  occasionally  wrote  him 
letters.  One  of  the  most  charming  of 
these  purports  to  come  from  the 
** pious,  honorable  birds'*  whom  Sie- 
berger is  trying  to  catch  in  his  nets. 

It  is  indeed  true  that  Luther  in- 
sisted  pretty  much  on  having  his  own 
way  with  his  friends  as  with  every- 
body else.  The  idolatry  in  which  he 
was  held  during  all  his  latter  years 
spoiled  him  a  little.  One  feels  that 
Bugenhagen,  the  Wittenberg  parish 
priest,  was  the  most  loyal  to  him,  foi* 
he  was  alnrost  the  only  person  who 
succeeded  in  both  opposing  him  oc- 
casionally and  also  in  keeping  on 
good  terms  with  him.  Melanchthon, 
on  the  other  hand,  told  him  to  his  face 
that  his  worst  fault — ^vituperation  of 
his  enemies — was  a  heroic  virtue. 
Jones,  a  life-long  intimate,  w^te  in 
1543  that  he  always  referred  all  mat- 
ters, both  great  and  small,  to  Luther's 
judgment,  and  he  severely  censured 
Wolferinus  for  holding  a  debate,  in- 
stead of  asking  the  Reformer's  advice, 
on  a  very  minor  moot  point.  Indeed, 
as  Professor  Kawerau  has  remarked, 
the  dark  side  of  the  Reformer's  amaz- 
ing strength  was  that  it  crusht  out  all 
independence  among  his  followers. 
Melanchthon,  as  is  wbU  known,  at 
times  chafed  under  what  he  himself 
called  **an  almost  ugly  servitude." 
**This  quality  of  Luther,"  he  con- 
tinued, **was  due  rather  to  his  nature, 
which  was  contentious,  than  to  either 
self-interest  or  the  idea  of  serving  the 
community  as  a  whole." 

Luther  was,  indeed,  absolutely  dis- 
interested. Few  men  have  ever  cared 
less  for  money  or  reputation  than  did 
he.    If  ever  any  one's  eye  was  single 


and  his  whole  life  given  tip  to  the 
service  of  a  cause,  it  was  that  of  the 
Wittenberg  professor.  It  has  been 
said  that  the  two  great  tests  of  a  man  '0 
character  are  found  in  his  relations  to 
women  and  to  money.  In  both  of 
these  the  German's  standard  was  per- 
fect. Tho  we  may  regret  the  coarse- 
ness of  his  words,  there  is  no  unchas- 
tity  in  his  acts  for  which  ajxylogy  must 
be  made.  And  of  money  he  thought 
scarcely  ever,  except  when  he  wanted 
it  to  help  some  one  else.  He  even  bor* 
rowed  to  lend  to  others,  and  he  gave 
freely  and  almost  recklessly.  His 
hospitality  was  another  phase  of  the 
same  trait.  The  house  where  he  lived, 
the  former'  Augustinian  friary,  was 
more  of  a  public  institution  after  it 
was  deeded  to  him  than  before.  In  its 
capacious  walLa  were  sheltered  a  dozen 
or  more  poor  relatives,  a  constant 
quota  of  fugitives  from  other  lands 
and  of  distinguished  visitors,  and  a 
large  but  fluctuating  number  of  stu- 
dents at  the  university. 

Luther  was,  in  later  life,  no  ascetic. 
Having  tortured  himself  in  monastic 
fashion  for  ten  years  in  the  friary  he 
had  come  to  hate  practises  which  were 
degrading  to  man  and  to  his  idea  of 
God.  ''Now,"  he  wrote  in  1534,  **I 
seek  and  accept  joy  wherever  I  can 
find  it^  We  now  know,  thank  God, 
that  we  can  be  happy  with  good 
conscience,  and  can  us0  God's  gifts 
with  thankfulness;  inasmuch  as  he  has 
made  them  for  us  and  is  pleased  to 
have  us  enjoy  them."  All  lawful 
pleasures,  moderately  used,  he  re- 
garded as  good  gifts  of  God,  He 
sometimes  joked  about  the  amount  he 
ate  and  drank,  as  when  he  wrote  his 
wife:  '*We  eat  like  Bohemians  (but 
not  much),  and  drink  like  Germans 
(but  not  hard)."  He  was,  as  Mathe- 
sius  called  him,  **a  cheerful,  jolly 
companion,"  loving  to  sit  long  in 
merry  talk  with  hisr  students  and 
guests.  His  joyous  disposition  exprest 
itself  in  many  a  jest  and  fanny  story. 
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Humor  is  a  larger  element  of  his  let- 
ters, at  least  during  the  last  twenty 
years  of  his  life,  than  of  any  other 
epistles  known  ta  me.  **  Melancholy 
is  the  devil's  bath/'  he  once  said,  and 
he  did  all  he  could  to  expel  it.  His 
passion  for  music,  which  he  reckoned 
as  the  art  next  in  value  to  theology,  is 
well  known.  Not  only  hymns  and 
solemn  church  music  pleased  him,  but 
the  light  student  songs  which  he  and 
his  guests  sometimes  sang  at  meals. 
Dancing,  too,  provided  it  were  prop- 
erly chaperoned,  he  ai)proved  of,  and 
even  said  he  would  dance  himself  did 


he  not  fear  it  would  damp  the  gaiety 
of  the  young  people.  Melanchthon 
occasionally  danced,  however,  tho 
Bugenhagen  rather  disapproved  of  the 
practise,  as  did  the  Swiss  Reformers, 
and  as  do  some  modern  Lutherans.* 
In  outdoor  sports  the  Saxon  delighted, 
and  in  all  sorts  of  games.  Chess  he 
played  well  himself,  and  spoke  of 
cards  as  an  innocent  diversion  for 
children.  On  the  other  hand,  he  dis- 
approved of  dramatic  entertainments, 
which  in  his  day  were  the  occasion  of 
much  flippancy  m  the  treatment  of 
sacred  themes.* 


LUTHER  AS  A  CHURCH  HISTORIAN 

Professor  George  W.  Richards,  D.D.,  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Reformed 
Church  in  the  United  States,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Luther  was  not  a  writer  of  church 
history.  Like  the  Romans,  he  made 
history — and  let  others  write  it.  He 
had  neither  genius  for  historical  art 
nor  training  for  historical  science. 
His  lot  was  cast  in  a  time  when  the 
historical  spirit  was  in  its  dawn.  The 
Middle  Ages  had  scant  regard  for 
history,  civil  or  religious.  Scholasti- 
cism was  too  philosophical  and  dog- 
matic, viewing  things  too  exclusively 
in  their  static  form,  rather  than  in 
their  genetic  process,  to  have  a  care 
for  the  events  of  the  past  in  their  re- 
lation to  the  present.  Throughout 
the  centuries  of  its  supremacy  not  a 
single  significant  work  on  church  his- 
tory of  a  general  character  was  pro- 
duced. History  resolved  itself  into 
the  writing  of  chronicles  wholly  un- 
critical and  limited  to  provinces  and 
towns.  A  lively  inter^t  was  taken  in 
legends,  especially  in  such  as  related 
to  the  origin  of  the  several  nations  of 
the  West. 


^On  Melftschthon  daneinff  see  Luther*t  Corf- 
tpondenee,  vol.  II.  Bugenliagren's  opinion  in 
BuQmhanena  Vnaedrvekte  Predioien,  t-A.  Boch- 
wald,  1910,  p.  805,  17ff.  Dancing  forbidden  ftt 
Zurich  1500.  and  a^in  1510,  S.  M.  Jarkson: 
ZwinffK  1900,  p.  24;  modArn  Lutheran  condemna> 
tion,  New  York  Bveninp  PoH,  September  2,  1911. 
CalriB  on  dancing,  tee  P.  Knodt:  Die  B^dtntung 
Calvins,  1910,  p.   18. 


The  historical  spirit  revived  in  the 
fifteenth  century.  The  humanists  went 
back  in  order  to  go  forward.  In 
Greece  and  Rome  they  discovered 
springs  of  culture  and  ideals  of  life 
differing  fundamentally  from  those  of 
medieval  saints.  In  Palestine,  in  the 
Hebrew  Old  Testament  and  the  Qreek 
New  Testament,  they  came  into  con- 
tact with  a  religion  far  simpler,  more 
personal,  and  more  ethical  than  that 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of 
their  day.  When  the  living  came  into 
touch  with  the  dead,  the  dead  sprang 
into  life  and  breathed  vitality  into 
the  living.  The  Church  itself  made 
its  appeal  to  history,  not  in  the  inter- 
est of  historical  science,  but  for  apolo- 
getic purposes,  to  buttress  the  totter- 
ing hierarchy  by  pointing  to  its  foun- 
dations in  the  past  and  citing  its 
splendid  achievements.  The  arch- 
bishop of  Florence,  Antoninus,  ca. 
1450,  wrote  a  ''World-Chronicle"  in 
three  folio  volumes ;  Platina  published 

'May  I  correct  here  the  atatement  that  Lnthar 
approred  of  the  theater  mada  in  my  Lift  mnd 
Letter 9  of  Lvther,  p.  850f  I  made  this  itate- 
ment  on  the  baait  of  a  letter  printed  aa  Lnther'a, 
dated  1548.  in  De  Wette:  f^hert  Brief e,  r. 
558.  It  has  been  rery  recently  shown  that  this 
letter  waa  not  written  by  Lather,  bat  by  George 
Major;    Enders:      Luthere  BriefvteeKt^l,   vr,    182. 
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the  ** Lives  of  the  Roman  Pontiffs/' 
both,  of  course,  writing  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Roman  Curia.  The 
collection  of  sources,  ancient  and  medi- 
eval, was  encouraged  by  the  Emperor 
Maximilian.  The  Church  Fathers 
were  edited  and  published,  and  not  a 
few  of  the  capital  authorities  for 
ecclesiastical  history  were  in  the  hands 
of  scholars  of  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth centuries.  They  had  access  to 
the  "Church  History''  of  Eusebiusin 
a  Latin  version,  to  the  ''Tripartite 
History,"  including  Socrates,  Sozo- 
men,  and  Evagrius,  to  the  works  of 
Bede,  Gregory  of  Tours,  and  the 
Speculum  Historiale  of  Vincent.  Yet 
when  Luther  came  to  the  University 
of  Erfurt,  history  was  not  included  in 
its  curriculum,  tho  the  humanists  there 
read  Livy,  Lucan,  Tacitus,  and  Thu- 
cydides.  The  catalog  of  the  IFniversity 
of  Wittenberg  makes  no  mention  of 
historical  studies  in  the  early  part  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  Luther's  stu- 
dent days  were  spent  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  philosophy  and  philology. 
Aristotle  and  St.  Thomas  shared  the 
thr(  ne.  History  came  to  its  own  only 
after  the  Reformers  had  spent  their 
days.  As  early  as  1524  Luther  de- 
plored this  fact  when  he  writes: 
'*Yes,  how  sorry  I  am  that  I  did  not 
read  more  the  poets  and  historians 
and  learn  of  them.  Instead  I  had 
to  read  the  devil's  trash  (Dreck),  the 
philosophers  and  sophists,  with  great 
cost,  labor,  and  harm." 

If  Luther  did  not  write  .history,  he 
was  by  no  means  without  the  his- 
torical sense  which  profoundly  in- 
fluenced his  reformatory  work.  What 
is  the  historical  sense!  The  recog- 
nition that  the  present  is  the  product 
of  the  past,  that  the  living  are  the 
heirs  of  the  dead,  that  God's  pur- 
poses are  realized  through  continued 
historical  processes,  that  men  accept 
with  grateful  reverence  institutions 
of  Church  and  State  so  long  as  they 
are  in  harmony  with  truth  and  right- 


eousness. "Others  have  labored  and 
ye  entered  into  the  labor"  (John 
4 :38) .  From  youth  up  he  had  a  love 
for  things  historical,  which,  in  his 
manhood,  enabled  him  to  value  aright 
historical  facts  and  to  use  with  ir- 
resistible skill  historical  arguments 
against  his  opponents.  His  insight 
into  history  became  clearer  and  deeper 
as  he  progressed  in  his  reforms  and 
pursued  indefatigably  his  historical 
studies. 

This  sense  of  historical  continuity 
saved  him  from  the  vagaries  of  the 
radicals,  who  frequently  harmed  more 
than  helped  his  cause.  Bitter  as  were 
his  feelings  toward  popes,  monks, 
masses,  and  words  of  merit,  he  never 
lost  respect  for  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  **In  that  house,"  he  said 
long  after  he  was  a  reformer,  "I  was 
baptized  and  catechized  in  Christian 
truth,  and  for  that  reason  I  always 
honor  it  as  the  house  of  my  Father." 
Indeed,  his  purpose  was  not,  like  that 
of  the  Anabaptists,  to  found  a  new 
church,  but  to  reform  and  restore  the 
old  Church,  the  Church  of  Christ 
cleansed  of  errors  and  abuses.  His 
conservatism  toward  the  traditional 
forms  and  ceremonies  of  worship  was 
rooted  in  his  historical  sense,  the  feel- 
ing for  the  continuity  of  the  Church 
through  the  centuries.  He  permitted 
everything  from  the  ancient  or  medi- 
eval Church  to  remain  that  was  not 
injurious  to  the  gospel  of  grace  and 
that  served  to  edify  and  please  the 
worshiper.  When  he  made  changes  he 
did  not  follow  the  conceits  of  his 
own  mind,  but  the  guidance  of  his- 
tory, which  enabled  him  to  distinguish 
between  the  original  form  of  tradition 
and  its  later  perversion.  In  his  writ- 
ings he  never  cuts  the  threads  binding 
past  and  present  in  an  arbitrary  way. 
On  the  contrary,  he  traces  the  thread 
backward,  and  at  the  point  where  he 
finds  it  interwoven  with  a  pagan  or 
Jewish  strand  he  cuts  it  and  attaches 
it  to  a  new  thread  so  as  to  weave  his 
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web  after  a  Biblical  pattern.  The 
sharp  distinction  between  the  Scrip- 
tural and  the  historical  Luther  never 
made.  He  conceived  of  God  as  work- 
ing out  his  design  through  history, 
while  the  Swiss  in  their  zeal  for  divine 
sovereignty  shrank  from  limiting  di- 
vine omnipotence  to  historical  media. 
Perhaps  in  this  respect  Luther  was 
more  in  harmony  with  modem  views 
than  either  Zwingli  or  Calvin. 

Luther's  interests  were  not  pri- 
marily historical,  yet  he  was  always 
interested  in  history.  For  history 
served  his  purpose,  which  was  three- 
fold —  polemical,  apologetical,  and 
pedagogical.  His  disputation  at  Leip- 
zig, 1519,  with  his  ablest  Catholic  op- 
ponent, John  Eck,  furnishes  an  illus- 
tration of  his  polemical  use  of  history. 
He  was  not  idle  cbiring  the  year  1518, 
notwithstanding  the  temporary  armis- 
tice which  he  made  with  the  papal 
delegate  Miltitz.  He  continued  to  in- 
vestigate the  claims  of  papal  and 
Roman  supremacy.  He  read  the  tract 
of  Laurentius  Valla,  proving  that  the 
Donation  of  Constantino  was  a  for- 
gery. He  concluded  that  the  primacy 
of  the  Roman  pontiff  was  a  compara- 
tively modem  doctrine  resting  on 
spurious  decretals,  and  that  for  eleven 
centuries  both  the  Nicene  Council  and 
the  Bible  were  not  supposed  to  sup- 
port the  exclusive  authority  of  the 
pope.  From  an  extended  correspon- 
dence with  Duengersheim  before  the 
Leipzig  Disputation  we  learn  that  he 
read  again  Eusebius  and  Rufinus,  the 
Tripartita  of  Cassiodor,  the  decretum 
Cratiani  and  the  other  parts  of  the 
canonical  law,  besides  Platina^s  Lives 
of  the  Popes  and  the  works  of  Cyprian 
and  Augustine.  In  the  light  of  his- 
torical data  gleaned  from  these 
sources  he  drew  up  the  famous  twelfth 
thesis  in  reply  to  the  twelfth  thesis  of 
Eck,  both  referring  to  the  supremacy 
of  the  Roman  Church.  "The  asser- 
tion," says  Luther,  **that  the  Roman 
Chujrch    is    superior    to    all    other 


churches  is  proved  only  by  weak  and 
vain  papal  decrees  of  the  last  four 
hundred  years,  against  which  mili- 
tate the  accredited  history  of  eleven 
himdred  years,  the  Bible,  and  the  de- 
cree of  the  Nicene  Coimcil,  the  holiest 
of  all  councils.  *'  This  unheard-of  at- 
tack against  the  Roman  See  he  stoutly 
defended  by  appeals  to  history.  He 
convinced  himself,  tho  without  sufQ- 
cient  reasons,  that  the  papal  claims  of 
supremacy  were  recognized  only  about 
four  hundred  years  before  the  Refor- 
mation, and  rested  upon  decretals  col- 
lected by  Gregory  IX.,  Boniface 
VIII.,  and  Clement  V.  ''Therefore 
it  is  to  be  attributed  to  these  three 
popes  that  the  decretals  of  the  Roman 
pontiffs  were  spread  abroad  and  the 
Roman  tyranny  was  established." 

In  the  work  of  reconstruction 
Luther  made  history  serve  an  apolo- 
getic purpose.  True,  he  based  both 
the  doctrines  and  institutions  of  the 
evangelical  Church  upon  the  Bible, 
but  he  gave  large  place  to  the  teach- 
ings and  practises  of  the  first^  four 
centuries,  the  times  not  yet  defiled  by 
popish  corruptions.  He  had  a  high 
regard  for  the  Nicean  Council,  **the 
holiest  of  all  councils. ' '  He  constant- 
ly claimed  to  represent  the  true  Cath- 
olic Church  against  its  i)erversion  by 
the  Romanists  and  its  desertion  by  the 
Anabaptists.  He  accepted  and  revi- 
talized the  ancient  creeds — ^the  Apos- 
tles', the  Nicene,  the  Athanasian. 
His  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
was  influenced  by  the  writings  of 
Irenseus.  He  frequently  quotes  the 
Greek  and  Latin  Fathers  against  the 
medieval  Schoolmen.  Yet  he  read  the 
Fathers  with  discrimination,  giving 
them  relative  value.  Cyprian  he  con- 
sidered the  greatest  since  the  apostles, 
while  Origen  and  Chrysostom  were 
given  only  secondary  place.  Hamack 
in  his  History  of  Dogma^  III,  p.  694, 
says: 

"  His  bistorieal  horizon  was  bounded  by 
the  time  of  the  origin  of  papaoy.    What  was 
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behind  that  period  -blended  at  manj  points 
with  the  golden  linee  of  the  New  Testament" 

The  pedagogic  value  of  history  he 
defines  in  his  introduction  to  the  His- 
tory of  the  War  of  Milan  (1538),  by 
Galeatius  Capellas.  I  shall  freely  re- 
produce only  the  first  paragraph,  the 
whole  covering  four  ].tages: 

**  The  famous  Roman  Varro  says  that  the 
very  best  way  oiF  teaching  is  to  add  to  the 
word  illustration  and  example.  Through 
these  one  can  clearly  understand  a  discourse 
and  more  easily  keep  it.  Otherwise  when 
an  address  is  not  illustrated,  however  fine  it 
may  be.  it  fails  to  move  the  heart.  There- 
fore, history  is  a  valuable  aid.  For  what 
the  philosopher,  wise  men,  and  the  reason 
teaeh  is  necessary  for  an  honorable  life,  this 
history  presents  powerfully  in  examples  and 
incidents,  as  if  one  saw  it  with  his  eyes. 
What  is  said  in  a  word  is  seen  in  act. 
Thus  can  be  seen  what  devout  and  wise  men 
did,  how  they  lived,  how  they  fared,  and 
what  reward  they  received ;  also,  how  wicked 
and  tmreasonable  men  behaved  and  how  they 
were  repaid." 

In  this  use  of  history  Luther  was  a 
master,  as  may  be  seen  both  in  ser- 
mons and  in  tracts. 

Luther's  historical  studies  extended 
through  his  life,  tho  with  varying  de- 
grees of  intensity.  He  regretted  the 
lack  of  historical  training  in  his  early 
days.  At  Erfurt  he  read  Livy,  doubt- 
less as  a  part  of  his  course  in  the 
study  of  Latin.  In  the  monastery  he 
studied  the  writings  of  Origen,  Je- 
rome, Augustine,  the  "Church  His- 
tory" of  Eusebius,  and  the  sermons  of 
Huss.  We  have  already  referred  to  his 
historical  studies  in  his  preparationf or 
the  Disputation  at  Leipzig.  After  his 
''Address  to  the  Christian  Nobility '* 
(1520)  and  the  Diet  of  Worms 
(1521),  he  permitted  history  to  fall 
into  the  background,  because  his  time 
and  energy  were  spent  in  the  work  of 
reconstruction.  The  decade  from  1520 
to  1531  was  perhaps  the  most  trying 
period  of  his  career;  undoubtedly  in 
it  he  did  the  most  difficult  work.  He 
renewed  his  historical  studies  in  the 
last  decade  of  his  life,  from  1535  to 
1546.  During  this  period  he  wrote 
not  fewer  than  thirteen  writings  in 


which  his  arguments  are  drawn  main- 
ly from  the  history  of  the  Church. 
In  1537  he  addrest  a  tract  to  the 
Council  of  Mantua,  alluding  to  a  leg- 
end concerning  John  Chrysostom. 
Twenty  years  before,  he'  said,  one 
could  not  deny  it  with  impunity;  now 
he  could  laugh  at  it.  At  the  same  time 
he  calls  the  Donation  of  Constantine 
a  lie.  This  is  evidence  of  the  progress 
made  in  historical  certainty  and  free- 
dom of  expression  in  the  first  four 
decades  of  the  sixteenth  century  and 
in  the  sense  of  con^Sdence  Luther  had 
in  his  interpretation  of  the  history  of 
the  Church. 

He  reached  the  summit  of  his  his- 
torical studies  in  the  work  on  the 
Councils  and  Churches  (1539).  He 
shows  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the 
Fathers,  the  ancient  historians,  and 
the  councils,  and  proves  their  teach- 
ing inadequate  as  a  basis  for  Church 
reform.  In  his  mastery  of  details  and 
his  grasp  of  general  principles  he 
gives  evidence  that  his  inborn  histori- 
cal sense  was  highly  developed  in  his 
mature  years  both  by  the  discipline  of 
life  and  by  painstaking  studies.  His 
last  notable  works,  from  1541  to  1546, 
were  almost  wholly  historical,  yet  al- 
ways with  an  ecclesiastical  tendency. 
They  were  three  in  number,  entitled, 
''Chronicle'*  (1541);  ''Papal  Con- 
stancy (Papsttreue)  of  Hadrian  IV. 
and  Alexander  III.  against  the 
Emperor  Frederick  Barbarossa ' ' ; 
"Against  the  Papacy  at  Rome 
founded  by  the  Devil." 

Luther's  work  in  the  history  of  the 
Church  is  admirably  summarized  by 
the  master  of  living  Church  historians, 
Professor  Hamack,  who  says : 

"  Moreover,  he  made  some  admirable 
studies  in  history,  and  in  many  places  broke 
victoriously  through  the  serried  lines  of 
traditional  dogmas.  But  any  trustworthy 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  these  dogmas 
was  as  yet  an  impossibflity,  and  still  less 
was  any  historical  acquaintance  with  the 
New  Testament  and  primitive  Christianity 
attainable.  It  is  marvelous  how  in  spite  of 
an  this  Luther  possest  so  much  power  of 
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penetration  and  sonnd  judgment.  We  have 
only  to  look  at  his  introductions  to  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament  or  at  his  trea- 
tise on  Ghnrches  and  Ck)uneils.  But  there 
were  countless  problems  of  which  he  did  not 


even  know^  to  say  nothing  oi  being  atble  to 
solve  them;  and  so  it  was  that  he  had  no 
means  of  distingniddng  between  the  kernel 
and  husk,  between  what  was  original  and 
what  was  of  alien  growth." 


LUTHER  AS  A  HYMN- WRITER 

Professor  Waldo  S.  Pratt,  Mus.D.,  Hartford  Theological  Seminary, 

Hartford,  Conn. 


Lutheb's  writing  of  hymns  grew 
directly  out  of  his  work  as  a  practical 
religious  reformer.  He  was  not  a  poet 
by  instinct,  tho  not  without  rich  poetic 
imagination.  Under  other  circum- 
stances he  might  never  have  projected 
himself  into  verse,  but,  as  it  was, 
hymn-writing  was  almost  forced  upon 
him  by  the  non-existence  of  materials 
for  popular  song.  In  yielding  to  this 
compulsion  he  not  only  served  imme- 
diate needs,  but  opened  up  a  vast  field 
of  expression  for  all  subsequent  gen- 
erations of  Protestants.  Incidentally, 
also,  he  produced  much  that  has  al- 
ways been  recognized  as  having  great 
absolute  merit  and  beauty. 

The  hymns  usually  attributed  to 
him  number  thirty-six,  of  which  just 
two-thirds  appeared  in  1524  and  all 
but  seven  before  1530.  His  hymn- 
writing,  then,  belongs  to  those  years 
in  which  he  was  most  engaged  in  or- 
ganizing the  great  popular  enthusiasm 
which  his  own  earlier  revolt  from  the 
papal  system  had  brought  into  being. 
It  immediately  became  a  powerful 
factor  in  promoting  rational  public 
worship  among  the  multiplying  con- 
gregations of  Protestants.  Thus  was 
started  a  mighty  wave  of  hymn-sing- 
ing and  hymn-writing  that  carried 
the  new  thoughts  and  emotions  with 
incredible  swiftness  throughout  Ger- 
many and  even  beyond. 

Luther  clearly  recognized  that  pub- 
lic worship  is  central  in  church-life, 
and  one  of  his  first  concerns  was  with 
the  forms  and  means  of  such  worship. 
His  principle  of  the  universal  priest- 
hood of  believers  demanded  that  di- 


rect congregational  action  should  be 
magnified.  While  collective  speech 
by  an  assembly  is  always  difficult,  col- 
lective singing  is  not  only  easy,  but 
adds  to  the  words  the  glow  of  melody 
and  harmony.  Luther  himself  was 
extremely  fond  of  music,  and  he  well 
knew  the  latent  capacity  of  the  Ger- 
man people  for  song.  But  there  was 
•  hardly  anything  at  hand  that  could 
be  used.  The  medieval  Church,  to  be 
sure,  had  not  neglected  music,  but  its 
aim  had  been  to  develop  only  choir 
music — essentially  an  expansion  of 
the  priestly  offices  at  the  altar,  not  the 
voice  of  the  congregation — and  all  the 
texts  in  use  were  Latin.  Only  a  few 
fragments  in  the  vernacular  were  ever 
sung  by  the  people.  It  is  true  that  in 
the  Roman  liturgy  were  many  hymns 
and  antiphons  embodying  just  the 
sentiments  that  all  might  have  and 
declare,  but  these  were  not  in  con- 
stant use  and  were  but  dimly  under- 
stood by  the  common  mind.  The  prob- 
lem of  the  Reformers  was,  first,  to 
recast  existing  forms  of  worship  by 
eliminating  all  obnoxious  features  and 
by  transferring  them  into  vigorous 
German  prose  or  verse,  and,  secondly, 
to  increase  the  stock  of  such  forms  by 
the  rapid  creation  of  wholly  fresh  em- 
bodiments of  the  eager  feeling  of  the 
time.  The  situation  was  curiously 
analogous  to  that  when  the  first  Chris- 
tians were  shifting  from  the  system 
of  the  synagog  to  that  of  the  gospel. 
Luther's  efforts  to  adapt  existing 
hymnodic  material  followed  three 
tracks  that  may  be  slightly  distin- 
guished. 
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In  the  i\n%  place,  he  made  over  a 
small  nnmber  of  the  psalms  into  metri- 
cal German,  choosing — somewhat  odd- 
ly, perhaps — ^the  twelfth,  fourteenth, 
sixty-seventh,  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-fourth, one  hundred  and  twenty- 
eighth,  and  one  hundred  and  thirtieth. 
Later  came  **Ein'  feste  Burg,"  sug- 
gested by  the  forty-sixth.  Of  course, 
the  whole  Psalter  had  been  in  use  in 
the  old  Church,  but  only  in  Latin 
prose  and  set  either  to  Gregorian 
'* tones"  or  in  choral  counterpoint. 
Now  parts  of  it  began  to  be  put  into 
nervous  German  verse,  adapted  to 
tunes  like  folk-songs.  Luther's  meth- 
od, which  his  successors  followed,  was 
different  from  that  of  the  later  French 
and  English  metricizers.  These  lat- 
ter aimed  at  literal  and  complete 
renderings,  using  translation  and  ver- 
sifying simply  to  enable  modem  as- 
semblies to  sing  the  whole  of  what 
they  conceived  God  had  given  as  an 
'* inspired"  hymn-book.  Thus  in  the 
Reformed  Churches  of  Western  Eu- 
rope the  metrical  psalters  long  pre- 
cluded the  use  of  freely  composed 
hymns.  But  Luther — ^and  the  Luther- 
an Churches  after  him — avoided  this 
bondage.  The  Psalter  as  a  book  in  the 
Bible  they  read  diligently,  especially 
as  soon  as  Luther's  version  of  it  came 
into  circulation,  but  they  did  not  at- 
tempt to  sing  all  of  it.  Luther  set  the 
pattern  of  making  metrical  para- 
phrases of  certain  psalms,  but  the 
original  was  usually  taken  as  the  mere 
framework  for  free  poetic  expression. 
Hence  for  Lutherans  there  has  been 
no  clear  distinction  between  ''psalms" 
and  *' hymns,"  and  making  the  for- 
mer promoted  rather  than  blocked  the 
growth  of  the  latter. 

Luther's  psalm-versions  include: 

"  Ach  Gott,  vom  Himmel  aicli  darein  " — 

Ps.  12,  1524 

"  Aus  tiefer  Noth  echrei  ich  zu  dir  " — 

Ps.  130,  1524 

"Ein'  feste  Burg  ist  unser  Gott"— 

Ps.  46,  1529 

**  Xa  spridht  der  unweisen  Mnnd  wohl " — 

Ps.  14,  1524 


. "  E0  woUt  UDfl  €k>tt  gen&dig  nein  '^— 

Pfl.  67,  15»4 
"  WRr'  Gott  nieht  mit  nns  dlese  Zeit  "— 

Pe.  124,  1524 
"  Wohl  dem,  der  in  Gottes  Putcht  steht  "— 

Ps.  128,  1524 
to  which  may  be  added  a  version  from  the 
New  Testament, 
"  Mit  Fried'  und  Freud'  ich  fahr  dahin," 

Nunc  dimittis,  1524 

"Aus  tiefer  Noth  "  and  "  Ein'  feste  Burg" 
are  easily  the  finest  of  these.  "  Es  woUt  uns 
(Jott "  is  really  a  pesan  of  Christian  missions, 
and  "Wohl  dem,  der  in  Gottes  Furcht"  is 
a  song  of  the  Christian  home.  The  version 
of  the  Song  of  Simeon  beeame  a  favorite 
hjmn  for  the  dying  and  at  burials. 

In  the  second  place,  Luther  was.  fa- 
miliar with  the  hymns  of  the  Latin 
Breviary  and  other  Roman  service- 
books.  He  was  quick  to  draft  some 
of  these  into  service,  realizing  how 
expressive  many  of  them  are  of  the 
Christianity  which  is  wanting  in  the 
Psalter  and  how  close  their  spirit  is 
to  true  devotion  in  all  ages.  There 
were  also  in  vogue  a  few  German  ex- 
periments of  similar  nature  which  the 
popular  heart  had  seized  and  put  into 
use  almost  as  if  prelatically  author- 
ized. Luther's  broad  sympathy  and 
practical  sense  fastened  promptly 
upon  both  these  groups  and  began  to 
adjust  or  enlarge  them  in  relation  to 
popular  use.  The  Latin  hymns  he 
usually  rendered  faithfully  into  fine, 
sonorous  German  stanzas.  The  old 
German  songs  usually  consisted  of  but 
a  single  stanza;  these  he  enriched  and 
then  supplemented  by  two  or  more 
original  stanzas  of  his  own.  Building 
thus  on  foundations  somewhat  fa- 
miliar, he  sought  to  transmute  usage 
and  association  into  something  finer 
and  evangelically  more  vital.  Prac- 
tically all  of  these  remodeled  hymns 
were  designed  for  special  days  or 
times — Christmas,  Easter,  Whitsun- 
tide, the  communion,  evening,  the 
end  of  life.  Their  number,  as  well  as 
the  care  bestowed  on  their  rendering, 
indicates  how  keen  was  Luther's  sense 
of  the  value  of  lifting  times  and  sea- 
sons into  high  relief  by  providing  for 
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them  forms  of  devotional  or  reflective 
expreflsion. 

The  translations  and  adaptations 
include : 

"Christ  lag  in  Todesbanden " — 

Easter,  1524 
"  Christum  wir  sollen  loben  schon  " 

(Lat.)—  Christmas,  1624 

"Der  du  bist  drei  in  Einigkeif 

(Lat.) —  Evening,  1644 

"  Gelobet  seist  du  Jesus  Christ " — 

Christmas,  1624 
"  Gott  der  Vater  wohn  uns  bei " —  1524 

"  Gott  sei  gelobet  und  gebenedeiet " — 

Communion,  1524 
''Jesus  Christus  unser  Heiland,  Der 

von"—  Communion,  1524 

"  Komm,  Gott  Schopf er,  heiliger  Geist " 

(Lat.)—  Whitsuntide,  1624 

"  Komm,  heiliger  Geist,  Herre  Gott  "— 

Whitsuntide,  1624 
"B£itten  wir  im  Leben  sind"  (Lat.)— 

Death,  1624 
"  Nun  bitten  wir  den  heiligen  Geist " — 

Whitsuntide,  1624 
"Nun  komm,  derr  Heidenheiland " 

(Lat.)—  tJhristmas,  1624 

"  Was  f urchtst  du  Feind  Herodes  sehr  " 

(Lat.) —  Christmas,  1644 

The  first  of  these  is  reallj  almost  wholly 
original,  and  has  been  ranked  by  high  au- 
thority as  "second  only  to  his  unequaled 
*  Bin'  feste  Burg.' "  The  Whitsuntide  hymns 
are  forerunners  of  a  long  line  of  Holy  Spirit 
songs  that  reaches  across  all  Protestant 
lands.  "Gott  der  Vater"  developed  from 
an  old  litany,  is  an  invocation  of  the  Trinity 
that  became  widely  popular  in  many  uses. 
"Mitten  wir  im  Leben  sind"  is  notable  as 
the  skilful  transformation  of  a  medieval 
word  of  sombemess  into  the  triumph  of 
hope. 

In  the  third  place,  there  were  other 
paraphrases  of  Biblical  passages  or  of 
liturgical  formulas,  the  former  usual- 
ly made  for  catechetical  purposes,  the 
latter  because  of  some  need  in  regular 
services.  The  catechetical  poems  aim 
to  condense  truth  or  belief  into  brief, 
rememberable  form,  so  that  by  itera- 
tion in  song  it  may  stamp  itself  on  the 
singer's  mind.  The  liturgical  for- 
mulas include  such  as  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  the  Sanctus  and  the  Te  Deum 
— formulas  belonging  to  every  service 
of  importance. 

The  hymns  of  this  class  include : 

"  Christ  unser  Herr  ziftn  Jordan  kam  " — 

On  Baptism,  1642 


"  I>i6S9  sind  die  heU'gen  cehn  Gebot'  "— 

Decalog,  1524 
«  Herr  Gott,  dich  loben  wir  "  (Lat.)— 

Te  D&um,  1S29 
"  Jesaia  dem  Propheten  es  geschah  "—^ 

Sanotw,  1626 
"  Mensch,  willt  du  leben  seliglich  " — 

Decalog,  1624 
"  Vater  unser  im  Himmelreich  " — 

Lord's  Prayer,  1639 
"  Verleih  uns  Frieden  gnadiglich  " — 

Prayer  after  Sermon,  1529 
"  Wir  glauben  all'  an  einen  Gott " 

(Lat.)—  The  Creed,  1624 

Of  these  tiie  "  Vater  unser  "  is  by  far  the 
richest — a  hymn  with  a  separate  stanza  for 
each  petition  of  the  prayer.  "Wir  glauben 
aU' "  is  a  felicitous  declaration  of  faith  on 
the  Trinity,  based  upon  the  Nicene  Creed. 

Whether  the  above  grouping  of 
these  twenty-nine  hymns  chance  to 
approve  itself  or  not,  it  at  least  has 
the  advantage  of  keeping  before  us 
the  fact  that  a  large  part  of  Luther's 
hymnic  work  lay  in  making  accessible 
and  useful  what  was  already  in  ex- 
istence— ^just  that  adaptive  work 
which  was  soon  undertaken  in  Prance 
and  England.  To  the  execution  of 
this  task  he  brought  a  singular  vigor 
and  clarity  of  expression,  so  that  his 
renderings  became  classical.  Further- 
more, most  of  these  poems,  tho  nom- 
inally translations,  paraphrases,  or 
expansions,  he  made  so  emphatically 
expressive  of  himself  that  they  seem 
like  free  and  original  compositions. 

The  seven  remaining  hymns  stand 
apart  as  still  more  independent  pro- 
ductions. Not  all  of  them  are  prac- 
tical '* hymns,''  because  not  easily 
adaptable  to  congregational  use,  tho 
they  have  great  personal  and  histor- 
ical interest. 

These  remaining  poems  are : 

"  Ein  neues  Lied  wir  heben  an  " —  1523 

"  Nun  f  reut  eueh,  lieben  Christenge- 

mein "—  1623 

«  EAaJt  uns,  He«-r,.bei  deinem  Wort  "—  1642 
"  Jesus  Christus  unser  Heiland,  Der 

den "—  1624 

«  Sie  ist  mir  lieb,  die  werthe  Magd ''—  1626 
*'  Vom  Himmel  hoch  da  komm  ien 

her "—  1636 

"  Vom  Himmel  kam  der  Engd 

Schaar"—  1643 

The  first  two  are  noted  becauso  ap- 
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parently  Luther's  first  pieces  of  verse. 
''£in  neues  Lied''  is  not  at  all  a 
hymn,  but  a  religious  ballad,  its  topic 
being  the  martyrdom  of  the  two  ''pro- 
testing" monks  at  Brussels,  Voe  and 
Esch,  whose  stedfast  faith  and  exul- 
tant testimony  are  hailed  as  typical 
of  the  Church  that  is  to  be.  Its  motto 
might  be  '*The  blood  of  the  martyrs 
is  the  seed  of  the  Church."  '*Nun 
freut  euch"  amounts  to  a  doctrinal 
pronunciamento — almost  a  throwing 
down'  of  the  gauntlet — cast  in  a  sin- 
gular literary  form  that  combines  a 
confession  of  personal  experience  of 
salvation  with  a  dramatic  presenta- 
tion of  God  and  Christ  in  colloquy 
over  the  sinner's  case.  Both  of  these 
are  very  long — ^the  first  108  linos,  the 
second  70. 

Another  singular  poem  is  ''8ie  ist 
mir  lieb,"  which  is  derived  from  Rev. 
12,  where  the  travailing  woman  is 
confronted  by  a  dragon,  from  whom 
her  child  is  saved  by  divine  interven- 
tion. This,  too,  is  a  sort  of  ballad  or 
allegory,  the  point  of  which  is  that 
the  true  gospel,  or  the  true  Church, 
altho  the  powers  of  evil  would  devour 
it,  is  to  be  rescued  by  the  hand  of 
God. 

**Erhalt  uns,  Herr!"  is  in  hymnic 
form  and  was  long  popular  in  Ger- 
many. It  was  probably  written  for  a 
service  of  prayer  for  defense  against 
the  Turkish  hordes  who  about  1540 
had  pushed  up  to  Vienna,  for  one  of 
the  lines  invokes  death  on  **the  pope 
and  Turks,"  and  an  early  title  makes 
it  relate  to  "the  two  arch-enemies  of 
Christ."  Its  reference  to  **poor 
Christendom,"  also,  marks  it  as 
occasional. 

This  leaves  the  brief  but  graceful 
song  for  Easter,  "Jesus  Christus  un- 
ser  Heiland,"  and  the  famous  Christ- 
mas hymn  in  fifteen  stanzas,  "Vom 
Himmel  hoch" — commonly  supposed 
to  have  been  written  for  Luther's  own 
growing  home-circle — ^with  its  shorter 
and   less   lyrical   companion,   "Vom 


Himmel  kam."  The  former  of  these 
Christmas  songs  again  illustrates  Lu- 
ther's genuine  gift  for  ballad-like 
verse,  and  is  the  prototype  of  a  long 
line  of  similar  songs  of  mingled  nar- 
rative, reflection,  and  prayer,  com- 
monly called  carols. 

With  this  rapid  summary  of  the 
material  before  us  something  further 
must  be  said.  If  space  were  available, 
there  would  be  value  in  making  quo- 
tations of  characteristic  passages,  and 
even  of  whole  poems,  for  Luther's 
hymns  are  not  known  in  detail  by 
many  except  Lutherans.  In  default 
of  such  qiiotation,  however,  we  may 
yet  hazard  a  few  general  remarks. 

Luther  was  a  genuine  pioneer  in 
Protestant  hymnody.  He  naturally 
became  the  model  for  the  early  hymn- 
ists  of  Germany,  and  it  can  be  shown 
that  his  example  had  much  to  do  with 
the  spirit  and  style  of  hymnody  in 
other  countries.  He  explicitly  called 
for  successors  and  imitators  and  fore- 
saw something  of  the  inestimable 
glory  which  they  were  to  shed  upon 
Christian  faith  and  experience  in 
ages  beyond  his  own. 

By  his  hymns,  as  by  his  monu- 
mental translation  of  the  Bible,  he 
brought  High  German  to  definition  as 
a  language.  One  wonders  to-day  at 
the  crystalline  brilliance  of  Tiis  verbal 
expression,  at  his  facility  and  felicity, 
at  his  fusion  of  homely  earnestness 
with  richness  of  sentiment.  In  all 
these  regards  he  is  not  only  the  mold^ 
of  a  language,  but  also  the  founder 
of  a  noble  literature. 

It  was  inevitable  that  his  style 
should  often  be  didactic  or  polemic 
rather  than  purely  lyric.  Circum- 
stances, as  well  as  his  native  temper, 
made  him  far  more  militant  than  con- 
templative, more  homiletic  than  devo- 
tional. Hence  many  of  his  hymns 
reverberate  with  monitions  and  hor- 
tations.  Some  are  packed  with  * '  theo- 
logical" content,  designed  to  drive 
home   a   purely   dogmatic   truth    or 
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principle.  Some  are  strongly  pater- 
nal^ as  if  addrest  (as  some  of  them 
were)  to  children.  Often  there  flashes 
out  the  wrath  of  the  disputant  and 
Reformer,  who,  fighting  against 
** principalities  and  powers,"  identi- 
fies opponents  with  the  Evil  One  him- 
self. Everyii^here  we  feel  the  tremen- 
dous conviction  and  assurance  of  the 
speaker.  He  knows  himself  as  a  sol- 
dier under  (Jod,  bearing  a  divine  com- 
mission, executing  an  eternal  purpose, 
engaged  in  the  extension  of  an  uncon- 
querable kingdom.  Among  special 
terms  in  these  hymns,  none  is  more 
frequent  than  ''God's  Word''  or  ''the 
Word."  Sometimes  this  is  a  title  of 
Christ  himself  (the  Logos),  sometimes 
it  means  the  specific  teachings  of 
Christ  (the  gospel),  and  sometimes  it 
is  the  total  will  of  (Jod,  which  Christ 
embodied  and  taught.  This  charac- 
teristic conception  of  the  world  as  a 
huge  battle-field,  with  God,  Christ, 
and  "the  Word"  arrayed  against  the 
devil,  sin,  and  death,  attains  monu- 
mental embodiment  in  "Ein'  feste 
Burg." 

Luther's  hymns,  then,  are  not  nota- 
bly those  of  either  praise  or  prayer. 
When  based  upon  older  materials 
they  followed  whatever  was  the  atti- 
tude of  their  originals.  But,  so  far  as 
they  reflected  Luther's  own  thought, 
they  are  more  objective  and  typical 
than  subjective  and  exi)eriential. 
They  were  meant  to  supply  a  certain 
congregational  element  in  the  kind  of 
public  worship  which  seemed  to  Lu- 
ther ideal — ^a  public  worship  whose 
formal  aspects  differed  much  from 
what  we  have  to-day.  These  qualities 
continued  through  the  flrst  century 
of  Lutheran  hymnody.  The  more  in- 
trospective, intimate,  and  sentimental 
tones  came  only  in  the  seventeenth 
centuly.  One  reason  why  but  a  single 
one  of  Luther's  own  hymns  is  com- 
monly found  in  our  hymn-books  to- 
day is  that  they  offer  little  that 
corresponds    closely    to    the    modem 


refinement  and  intricacy  of  personal 
experience. 

Luther's  technique  as  a  verse-maker 
might  almost  afford  room  for  a  sep- 
arate article.  He  confines  himself 
nearly  always  to  iambic  measures,  but 
these  he  disposes  in  a  striking  number 
of  patterns.  Four-line  stanzas  occur 
in  about  one-half  of  a  total  of  nearly 
two  hundred  stanzas.  This  compact 
form  is  used  mostly  in  renderings 
from  the  Latin  or  the  old  German,  as 
well  as  for  catechetical  hymns.  But 
several  syllable-schemes  occur  within 
even  these  few  lines,  and  two  arrange- 
ments of  the  rimes.  Much  more  char- 
acteristic are  the  36  seven-line  and 
26  nine-line  stanzas,  besides  one  or 
two  hymns  with  five,  six,  eight,  ten, 
twelve,  thirteen,  fourteen,  and  sixteen 
lines  respectively.  It  is  evident  that 
Luther's  mind  preferred  these  ample 
stanzas,  with  their  capacity  for  ex- 
tremely varied  inner  structure,  since 
such  stanzas  make  the  units  or  divi- 
sions of  thought  larger  and  are  con- 
ducive to  far  greater  richness  in  small 
details.  In  these  longer  stanzas  the 
rime-schemes  are  often  singularly  ef- 
fective in  their  union  of  different  ele- 
ments. All  this  afiSuence  and  beauty 
of  verse  are  in  signal  contrast  with  the 
flat  and  monotonous  practises  into 
which  English  psalmody  settled  a 
decade  or  two  later.  It  is  a  lasting 
pity  that  English  usage  derived  noth- 
ing from  the  German  at  this  point. 

Yet  England  was  made  aware  of 
Luther's  hymns  very  early.  Cover- 
dale  translated  at  least  fifteen  of  them 
before  1539.  Three  of  them  were  in- 
cluded in  the  Appendix  to  the  Stem- 
hold  and  Hoplrins  Psalter  in  1562. 
And  many  were  rendered  in  the  Chide 
and  Oodlie  Ballates  of  1568.  But  they 
exerted  no  appreciable  influence  and 
came  into  no  actual  public  use.  In 
1722-25  Jacobi,  a  (Jerman  in  court 
service  under  (Jeorge  I.,  translated 
most  of  them.  John  Wesley  did  not 
touch  Luther,  altho  he  rendered  over 
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thirty  GermaiL  hymns  of  the  seven- 
teenth  century.  It  may  be  suspected, 
however,  that  the  Wesleys  were  not 
unacquainted  with  Luther's  work,  for 
technically  Charles  Wesley's  style 
abounds  in  features  that  were  start- 
lingly  new  to  English  usage,  tho  some 
of  them  had  been  long  common  in 
Germany.  The  real  awakening  of 
English  thought  to  German  hymnody 
was  delayed  till  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Luther  was  then 
carefully  exploited  by  Miss  Fry 
(1845),  Anderson  (1846),  A.  T.  Rus- 
sell (1848-51),  Hunt  (1853),  Massie 
(1854),  Miss  Winkworth  (1855-58), 
and  others.  In  this  country  more  or 
less  notable  studies  of  the  same  sort 
have  been  made  by  Henry  Mills,  N.  L. 
Prothingham,  L.  W.  Bacon,  and  Bern- 
hard  Pick.  Bacon's  volume  (1883), 
with  music  edited  by  N.  H.  Allen,  is 
a  specially  handy  edition. 

In  his  first  Preface  (1525)  Luther 
exprest  his  love  for  music  and  belief 
in  its  religious  value  thus :    *  *  I  do  not 


believe  that  all  sciences  should  be 
beaten  down  and  aimihilated  by  the 
gospel,  as  some  fanatics  contend ;  but 
I  would  that  all  the  arts,  especially 
music,  were  used  in  the  service  of  him 
who  gave  and  made  them."  In  his 
sixtieth  year  (1543)  he  wrote  a  poet- 
ical "Preface  to  All  Good  Hymn- 
Books,'*  in  which  ''Lady  "Musick" 
begins: 

"  Of  all  the  joys  that  are  on  earth 
Is  none  more  dear  nor  higher  worth 

Than  what  in  my  sweet  songs  is  found 

And  instruments  of  various  sound. 
Where  friends  and  comrades  sing  in  tune 
All  evil  passions  vanish  soon; 

Hate,  anger,  envy  can  not  stay; 

All  gloom  and  heartache  mdt  away." 

However  foreign  some  of  Luther's 
own  hymns  may  seem  to  us  to-day,  if 
one  will  read  them  remembering  how 
much  of  genial,  warm-hearted,  spiri- 
tual earnestness  went  into  them,  it 
will  be  strange  if  presently  they  do 
not  begin  to  glow  before  him  as  they 
surely  did  to  those  who  first  used  them 
four  centuries  ago. 


LUTHER  AS  A  PREACHER 

Junius  B.  Rbmensnydeb,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  New  York  City 


Luther  was  so  unique  and  kaleido- 
scopic a  character  that  one  scarcely 
knows  where  to  take  hold  of  him.  Dr. 
Domer  in  his  History  of  Protestant 
Theology  calls  him  the  greatest  post- 
apostolic  individuality.  Coleridge,  too, 
styled  him  the  greatest  personality 
since  the  days  of  the  apostles.  Says 
the  philosopher  Eucken,  in  his  Nobel 
prize  volume :  *  *  The  renovation  of  re- 
ligion could  triumph  only  if  a  sov- 
ereign personality  appeared.  Such 
was  Luther.  All  the  spiritual  cur- 
rents of  the  Reformation  became  flesh 
and  blood  in  him.  His  masterful  and 
concrete  grasp  of  things  filled  the 
whole  movement  with  glowing  life  and 
irresistible  attraction.''  Said  Phillips 
Brooks  on  the  four-hundredth  anni- 
versary of  his  birth:    **We  ought  to 


realize  that  it  is  the  personality  of 
Luther,  believing  in  great  ideas, 
aflame  with  great  indignations,  writ- 
ing great  books,  doing  great,  brave, 
inspiring  deeds,  that  really  holds  the 
secret  of  his  power.  It  is  he  that  men 
hate  and  love  with  ever-fresh  emo- 
tions, just  as  they  loved  and  hated 
him  four  centuries  ago.''  And  wrote 
James  Freeman  Clarke :  **  Luther  was 
an  epoch-making  personality.  If  the 
man  could  have  done  nothing  without 
the  hour,  the  hour  would  have  passed, 
unless  the  man  had  appeared." 

But  a  still  more  remarkable  feature 
of  Luther's  personality  was  that  he 
was  great  in  so  many  ways.  He  was 
a  universal  character.  He  was  the 
most  full-orbed  man  of  history. 
**One,"    said    Melanchthon,    **is    a^ 
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scholar,  another  a  logician,  another  an 
orator,  but  Luther  is  all  in  all,  a  mir- 
acle among  men. ' '  Said  Heine :  *  *  He 
combined  qualities  which  we  are  ac- 
customed to  consider  irreconcilable 
antagonisms/'  And  wrote  Luthardt: 
**  Depth  of  feeling  and  a  childlike 
mind,  holy  seriousness  and  playful 
cheerfulness,  an  eye  which  penetrated 
to  the  depths  of  eternity,  yet  at  the 
same  time  joyfully  tarried  with  every 
flower  of  the  field — all  were  combined 
in  him.*'  '*He  touched  whole  spheres 
of  human  nature,''  said  President 
Hastings,  of  Union  Theological  Sem- 
inary, **to  which  Galvin  was  a 
stranger."  He  was  one  of  those  great 
historic  figures  in  which  whole  races 
find  the  expression  of  their  type.  And 
when  fully  aroused  by  an  antagonistic 
evil,  such  as  called  forth  his  spirit  to 
the  utmost,  there  was  something  de- 
monic in  him,  irresistible,  overpower- 
ing, bearing  all  before  it,  like  the 
sweep  of  a  whirlwind. 

This  universal  genius  of  Luther  was 
recognized  in  his  time  and,  accord- 
ingly, all  deferred  to  him.  Not  alone 
theologians,  but  statesmen  and  gen- 
erals sought  and  bowed  to  the  wisdom 
of  his  advice.  He  was  not  merely  su- 
preme in  the  sphere  of  religion.  But 
he  was  the  great  champion  of  liberty 
and  human  rights.  He  first  asserted 
the  absolute  separation  of  Church 
from  State.  He  was  the  originator  of 
popular  education,  which  gave  to  Ger- 
many its  unrivaled  school  system.  He 
was  a  musician  and  the  champion  of 
literature  and  art.  He  was  great  as  a 
translator,  his  version  of  the  Scrip- 
tures being  a  masterpiece  that  has 
never  been  equaled.  Through  its  cir- 
culation and  use  he  created  the  Ger- 
man language.  Proude  says  of  his 
Table  Talk  that  it  is  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  books  in  the  world,  as  full  of 
matter  as  Shakespeare's  plays.  He 
reverenced  authority  but  championed 
liberty.  He  was  at  once  a  cautious 
conservative  and  the  boldest  of  revo- 


lutionary radicals,  defying  the  tra- 
ditions of  ages.  He  was  the  first 
to  declare  for  religious  toleration. 
** Heresy,"  he  wrote,  **can  not  be  de- 
stroyed by  sword  or  fire.  I  will 
preach,  I  will  write,  but  I  will  not  con- 
strain any  one.  For  faith  must  be  a 
voluntary  act."  And  all  the  threats 
that  Rome  could  brandish  in  his  face 
could  not  move  him  to  allow  any  of 
his  adherents  to  resort  to  the  sword. 
And  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
things  in  his  career  is  that  during  the 
thirty  years  that  he  was  the  foremost 
figure  in  Europe,  such  was  his  wise 
conduct  of  the  movement  that  not  a 
drop  of  blood  was  shed.  Not  until 
after  his  death  was  there  resort  to  vio- 
lence and  war.  And  Professor  Pren- 
tiss, of  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
in  a  beautiful  article  entitled  **  Luther 
and  the  Children,"  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that  Luther,  of  all  great  men, 
stands  alone  in  his  appreciation  of  the 
little  ones.  He  says :  *  *  Luther 's  work 
as  a  reformer  was  very  rough  work 
and  required  nerves  of  iron ;  but,  for 
all  that,  one  of  the  most  striking  traits 
of  his  character  was  his  sympathy 
with  childhood.  Since  the  days  of  the 
apostles  no  great  theologian  or  re- 
former has  equaled  him  in  this  power 
of  sympathy  with  children,  and  what 
adds  immeasurably  to  its  strength  and 
beauty  is  the  manner  in  which  it  blos- 
soms forth  out  of  his  adoring  love  to 
the  Infant  Redeemer."  This  gave  so 
unwonted  a  charm  and  happiness  to 
Luther,  the  father  and  husband,  with 
the  little  ones  in  his  home  at  Christ- 
mas time.  But  amid  these  myriad 
fascinating  and  powerful  activities,  if 
Luther  had  been  asked  what  he  con- 
sidered his  leading  calling,  he  would 
have  defined  it  to  be  a  preacher.  To 
preach  the  gospel  of  Christ  to  the 
souls  of  needy,  sinning,  dying  men 
Luther  felt  to  be  his  highest  vocation, 
that  to  which  he  had  a  most  special 
divine  call,  and  that  which  he  deemed 
the  most  momentous  and  honorable  of 
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all  commisfidons.  Luther's  whole  ac- 
tivity might  properly  be  included  un- 
der this  heading,  for  he  was  first  and 
last  the  preacher.  Not  only  in  the 
pulpit,  but  no  less  in  the  lecture-room 
of  the  university ;  at  his  writing-table, 
composing  treatises  or  penning  let- 
ters ;  on  the  cathedral  steps  at  Witten- 
berg, posting  his  theses ;  at  Worms  be- 
fore the  Emperor  and  prelates ;  in  the 
Wartburg  castle,  translating  the  New 
Testament — always  he  was  preaching, 
witnessing,  proclaiming  the  Good 
News. 

As  the  purpose  of  this  quadricen- 
tennial  of  the  Reformation  is  to  study 
the  cardinal  principles  of  that  epochal 
movement,  and,  as  the  personality  of 
Luther  is  so  closely  identified  with 
every  phase  of  it  as  to  be  inseparable, 
in  no  way  can  its  meaning  be  better 
elicited  and  improved  than  by  consid- 
ering the  great  reformer  ii>  this  his 
favorite  capacity  of  preacher. 

Luther  was  the  restorer  of  preach- 
ing. In  the  Romish  Church  the  altar 
had  quite  supplanted  the  pulpit.  The 
priestly  oflSce  of  the  clergy,  with  its 
thaumaturgic  rites,  had  quite  usurped 
the  prophetic.  When  salvation  was  to 
be  purchased  by  masses,  Ave  Marias, 
and  the  sacrilegious  traflBc  in  indul- 
gences, preaching  would  naturally  fall 
into  decline.  But  when  Luther,  in  his 
famous  Ninety-five  Theses,  showed 
the  utter  falsity  and  impotence  of 
these  methods,  and  proclaimed  the 
gospel  insistence  upon  repentance  and 
faith  as  the  only  Scriptural  means  of 
grace,  then  people  felt  the  need  of 
hearing  the  Word  of  God.  And  then 
once  again  the  ministerial  oflSce,  as 
that  of  proclaiming  the  unsearchable 
riches  of  Christ,  regained  its  true 
place  in  the  Church.  Hence,  in 
Luther's  revision  of  the  historic  ser- 
vice, he  assigns  the  cardinal  place  to 
the  sermon,  as  had  been  the  order  in 
the  primitive  Church.  Strong  and 
unyielding  as  were  Luther's  convic- 
tions as  to  the  sacraments,  and  great 


as  was  his  veneration  for  the  priestly 
ofl5ce  of  the  clergy,  he  still  held  the 
prophetic  function  as  their  highest 
sphere.  **A11  else,"  he  says,  *' exists 
for  the  sake  of  the  preaching  of  the 
Word."  It  is  the  heart  and  center  of 
the  service.  *  *  There  should  never  be  a 
service  in  th^  congregation  without 
the  preaching  of  God's  Word." 

Luther  himself  was  far  the  greatest 
preacher  of  his  time ;  this  is  enthusias- 
tically declared  by  all  his  contempo- 
raries. Says  Fish  in  his  Masterpieces 
of  Eloquence:  **It  can  not  be  doubted 
that  for  about  thirty  years  Luther 
was  the  greatest  pulpit  orator  living." 
Great  congregations  hung  breathless 
upon  his  words.  These  vast  audiences 
he  swayed  as  the  musician  plays  upon 
his  lyre,  or  as  the  wind  sports  with  the 
waves  of  the  ocean. 

Luther  was  a  prolific  writer.  The 
letters  and  addresses  and  books  that 
flowed  from  his  pen  in  continuous 
succession,  such  as  the  **  Address  to 
the  Christian  Nobility,"  the  '* Liberty 
of  a  Christian  Man,"  &c.,  which 
Carlyle  says  flew  on  angels'  wings  all 
over  Europe,  almost  surpass  belief. 
.  Yet,  one  of  the  greatest  forces  in  dis- 
seminating the  new  doctrines  was 
Luther's  preaching.  Every  one  was 
determined  to  hear  the  monk  who  had 
dared  to  challenge  the  papal  hier- 
archy. On  his  way  to  Worms  his 
progress  was  a  continuous  ovation, 
and  he  sometimes  preached  to  twenty- 
five  thousand  hearers.  What  was  the 
secret  of  this  extraordinary  pulpit 
power?  The  answer  to  this  question 
can  not  but  be  helpful  to  us  in  our 
discharge  to-day  of  this  high  duty. 

Luther  thoroughly  believed  what 
he  preached.  He  held  the  Bible — ^not 
indeed  in  a  narrow,  mechanical  sense 
— to  be  the  Word  of  God.  And  from 
it  he  was  assured  that  men  were  lost 
out  of  Christ,  and  he  held  up  before 
his  auditors  the  crucified  Savior  as  the 
only  means  of  reconciliation  with  Gorl. 
It  was  this  certainty  of  faith  in  tho 
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gospel  that  inspired  him  with  such 
passionate  fervor  and  that  aroused 
his  hearers  like  a  quickening  flame. 
All  religions  are  built  upon  faith. 
Nor  is  Christianity  an  exception. 
Men  come  to  the  temples  of  religion 
to  hear  not  a  philosophy,  not  a  code 
of  ethics,  not  a  system  of  social  reform, 
but  a  faith,  a  revelation,  a  message 
from  the  invisible  world — ^the  truth 
of  God,  which  is  the  bread  of  life.  As 
the  skeptic  Hume  was  hurrying  to 
hear  Whitefield,  a  friend  asked  him. 
whether  he  believed  what  Whit^field 
preached,  and  Hume  replied :  *  *  No ;  I 
do  not  believe  what  he  proclaims,  but 
he  does,  and  I  want  to  hear  a  man  who 
speaks  with  the  authority  of  convic- 
tion.*' In  the  solitary  depths  of  the 
monastery  Luther  had  gained  a  view 
of  the  inner  meaning  of  the  very 
heart  of  the  gospel.  To  Staupitz  he 
cried.  "O  my  sin,  my  sin!*'  His 
tendency  also  was  to  mysticism. 
Through  the  study  of  the  sublime  and 
sweet  German  mystical  thinkers,  Eck- 
hart,  Suso,  and  especially  Tauler,  he 
learned  the  secret  of  direct  personal 
communion  with  Gtod.  Without  the 
intervention  of  dogmas,  canons,  or 
ecclesiastical  bars,  he  basked  in  the 
shining  splendor  of  the  almighty  Pres- 
ence, and  saw  God,  face  to  face.  His 
mind,  however,  was  too  strong,  and 
his  reason  too  conservative,  for  him  to 
be  led  by  these  writers  into  any 
fantastic  conclusions.  But  a  cautious 
mysticism,  with  its  glimpses  into  the 
invisible,  is  one  of  the  most  powerful 
allies  of  genuine  religion.  And  it  waa 
this  Scriptural  mysticism  that  brought 
Luther  so  vividly  under  the  spell  of 
the  eternal — ^which  realized  before  his 
spiritual  vision  the  awful  glory  of  the 
trinal  throne.  Says  Beard:  "An 
awe  of  sacred  things,  and  a  vivid  per- 
ception of  their  tremendous  reality, 
more  than  anjrthing  else,  made  him 
the  irresistible  preacher  that  he  was.'* 
Similarly  'James  Freeman  Clarke,  re- 
ferring  to  the  depth  of  his  convictions, 


writes:  '* Luther's  force  lay  in  his 
awful  earnestness,  so  that  it  was  no 
longer  he  that  spoke,  but  the  truth 
which  thundered  from  his  lips. ' '  This 
intimate  fellowship  with  God  and  the 
eternal  world  Luther  gained  in  prayer. 
He  lived  in  an  atoiosphere  of  prayer. 
So  powerful  and  impassioned  were  his 
prayers  that  they  seemed  to  take  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  by  force.  And 
never  were  they  omitted.  **I  am  so 
busy  now,'*  says  Luther  on  one  occa- 
sion, ''that  if  I  did  not  spend  two  or 
three  hours  each  day  in  prayer,  I 
could  not  get  through.'*  *'I  have 
never  been  troubled  because  I  could 
not  preach  well,  but  I  am  overawed 
that  I  have  to  preach  before  God's 
face  and  be  responsible  to  him  for 
souls.  Therefore  be  strong  and  pray." 

Li  this  deep  spiritual  experience 
lay  the  primary  secret  of  Luther's 
power  in  the  pidpit.  He  lived  under 
the  spell  of  the  infinities  and  eterni- 
ties; he  heard  the  inaudible;  he  saw 
the  invisible;  and  so,  according  to  the 
old  proverb,  he  turned  men's  ears 
into  eyes. 

What,  again,  gave  force  to  Luther 
in  the  pulpit  was  his  fidelity  as  a 
pastor.  He  had  behind  him  the 
authority  of  a  Christian  life.  People 
felt  that  the  preacher  of  the  righteous- 
ness of  faith  had  what  he  confessed, 
and  was  what  he  taught.  Never  was 
any  one  less  self-conscious  or  self- 
seeking  than  Luther.  Every  one  was 
welcome  to  his  tender  pastoral  advice. 
In  him  were  exemplified  that  simplic- 
ity and  absolute  self-forgetfulness 
which  ever  are  the  concomitants  of 
true  greatness.  His  sjonpathy  went 
out  toward  the  common  people.  He 
says:  ''When  I  preach,  I  sink  my- 
self  down.  I  regard  neither  doctors 
nor  princes,  of  whom  there  are  in  this 
cathedral  above  forty;  but  I  have  an 
eye  to  the  multitude  of  common  peo- 
ple, youth  and  servants,  of  whom 
there  are  more  than  two  thousand." 
Albrecht  Diirer,  the  celebrated  artist 
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of  that  time,  in  his  diary  refers 
to  Luther  as  ''the  God-inspired  man 
who  has  helped  me  out  of  great  trib- 
ulations." S^ys  Professor  Wentz: 
** Abundant  evidence  of  Luther's  per- 
sonal popularity  is  to  be  found  in 
both  the  popular  and  the  learned 
literature  of  his  day.  Some  admired 
him  for  religious  reasons,  some  for 
patriotic  reasons,  some  for  scientific 
reasons,  and  some  for  economic  rea- 
sons. '  *  But  all  trusted  him,  and  so  all 
heard  him  with  a  confidence  they  ac- 
corded to  none  other.  Says  Dollin- 
ger,  the  Roman  Catholic  historian, 
speaking  of  this  unique  popularity  of 
Luther:  ''It  was  Luther's  supreme 
intellectual  ability  and  wonderful 
versatility  that  made  him  the  man  of 
his  age  and  nation.  There  never  was 
a  German  who  understood  his  nation 
so  intuitively,  and  in  turn  was  so 
thoroughly  apprehended  of  his  own 
people,  as  was  the  case  with  the 
Augustinian  monk  of  Wittenberg. 
The  spirit  and  temper  of  the  populace 
were  as  completely  under  his  control 
as  clay  in  the  hands  of  the  potter. 
His  enemies  stammered;  he  spoke.'' 
Behind  and  in  every  sermon  was  the 
man,  full  of  faith,  full  of  tenderness 
and  sympathy,  and  his  great  true 
heart  pulsed  in  every  word  he  uttered. 
He  knew  well  how  to  choose  his  lan- 
guage, he  could  utter  words  that 
would  toll  on  and  on  and  thrill  the 
world  with  their  music  like  a  new 
evangel.  Or,  he  could  speak  words 
that  went  like  bullets  swift  and 
straight  to  their  mark — ^hot,  hissing 
words  that  burst  like  sh^ls  amid  his 
foes. 

A  notable  feature  of  Luther  as  a 
preacher  was  his  courage.  In  his 
proclamation  of  the  gospel  he  heralded 
its  message  without  fear  of  man.  He 
lived  in  a  harsh  and  dangerous  age, 
when  one  took  his  life  in  his  hands 
who  dared  to  rebuke  the  license  and 
tyrannies  of  those  in  the  high  places 
of  power.    But  this  Luther  did  in  his 


pulpit.  There  he  occupied  the  spiri- 
tual throne,  and  he  declared  the  full 
counsel  of  God  with  the  sharpness  and 
boldness  of  a  prophet  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. He  says :  ' '  "We  must  cry  aloud 
and  accuse ;  for  neither  the  gospel  nor 
modesty  belongs  to  the  court ;  we  must 
be  harsh  and  spar^  not;  we  must  set 
our  faces  as  flints ;  we  must,  instead  of 
Christ,  who  is  mild  and  gentle,  place 
Moses  with  his  horns  in  court.  There- 
fore I  advise  my  chaplains  and  clergy 
to  protest  at  court  of  their  soul  pov- 
erty, miseries,  and  necessities,  as  I  my- 
self preach  concerning  the  same  be- 
fore the  prince  elector."  Professor 
Emerson,  of  Harvard,  does  indeed  say 
that  Luther  was  somewhat  of  an  op- 
portunist in  great  crises  and  knew 
how  to  deal  wisely  with  mighty  poten- 
tates, but  I  do  not  believe  he  did  more 
than  exercise  that  skilful  diplomacy, 
unknown  to  other  reformers,  but 
which  was  natural  to  his  moderate 
and  conservative  temper.  A  man  who 
could  bum  the  papal  bull,  and  defy 
Henry  the  Eighth  of  England,  was  not 
likely  to  compromise  the  truth,  even 
tho  it  set  him  against  all  the  world. 
The  greatest  sermon — for  it  was 
really  such — ever  preached  by  Luther, 
on  the  most  notable  stage,  was  that  at 
the  Diet  of  Worms.  As  he  passes  to 
the  platfom^  the  brave  old  general, 
Preundberg,  says  to  him:  "My  poor 
monk,  thou  hast  to-day  a  struggle  to 
fight  sucb  as  neither  I  nor  the  great- 
est captains  have  seen  in  the  bloodiest 
battles;  but  if  thy  cause  be  just,  go 
forward  in  God's  name."  Luther 
tells  us  that  the  mighty  Emperor 
Charles,  the  crowned  heads,  papal 
nuncios,  princes,  and  mighty  ones  of 
the  earth  at  first  disconcerted  him. 
But,  collecting  himself,  he  spoke  for 
two  hours  with  a  power  that  aston- 
ished the  vast  assembly.  The  great 
elector,  Frederick  the  Wise,  felt  proud 
that  he  had  championed  such  a  man, 
and  said  to  Staupitz,  "Did  not  brother 
Martin  speak  wondrously  wellt" 
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He  concluded  with  these  sublime 
words,  which,  at  this  distance  of  four 
centuries,  still  make  our  hearts  bound 
within  us:  ** Since  your  most  serene 
Majesty  and  your  high  mightinesses 
require  of  me  a  simple,  clear,  and 
direct  answer,  I  will  give  one,  and  it 
is  this:  I  can  not  submit  my  faith 
either  to  the  pope  or  to  councils,  for 
it  is  as  clear  as  noon-day  that  they 
have  often  fallen  into  error,  therefore 
I  neither  can  nor  will  retract  any- 
thing, for  it  is  neither  safe  nor  ad- 
visable for  a  Christian  to  sin  against 
his  conscience.''  And  then,  realizing 
that  this  meant  the  sacrifice  of  his  life, 
he  uttered  those  immortal  words: 
**Here  I  stand.  I  can  not  do  other. 
God  help  me.  Amen."  Commenting 
upon  which  scene,  Carlyle  remarks: 
'*This  response  of  Luther  marks  the 
very  greatest  moment  in  the  modem 
history  of  man.  It  sounded  the  tocsin 
of  the  awakening  of  nations.  It  is  the 
point  from  which  the  whole  subsequent 
history  of  civilization  takes  its  rise. 
Had  Luther  in  that  moment  answered 
other,  it  had  all  been  otherwise." 

Was  Luther  gifted  by  nature  as  a 
preacher!  I  doubt  if  he  were  specially 
so.  When  his  superior,  Staupitz,  first 
urged  him  to  preach,  his  timidity  was 
so  great  that  he  declared  he  believed 
he  would  die  in  the  effort.  With  him 
it  was  as  that  great  orator,  Charles 
James  Pox,  said:  '*I  would  expect 
more  from  the  one  who  makes  a  first 
failure  than  from  the  one  who  wins  a 
brilliant  success,  for  he  has  not  to 
triumph  over  failure,  as  has  the 
other."  Luther  had  a  high  tenor, 
clear,  ringing  voice,  piercing  eyes,*  a 
kindly,  sjonpathetic  manner.    He  had, 


^"Hlt  eyes  were  dArk  mnd  deep-eet,  danling 
and  ipmrUin?  ag  a  star,  so  that  they  could  not 
well  be  looked  at.**— John  Kestler,  from  his  diary 
deieribinfl  an  evening  with  Luther  at  an  inn  at 
Jena. 


indeed,  his  faults  and  weaknesses, 
nevertheless  he  was  loved  even  by 
those,  like  Zwingli,  who  could  not 
agree  with  him,  but  who  wept  as  he 
parted  from  him.  With  all  his  fiery 
moods,  when  his  words,  as  Richter 
says,  "were  half -battles,"  he  had  the 
absolute  simplicity  of  a  little  child. 
The  simple  men  are  the  mighty  men. 

Luther  as  a  preacher  is  a  model  for 
the  preacher  to-day.  We  may  think 
he  lived  in  an  age  when  men  were  re- 
sponsive to  religion  and  when  the 
spiritual  age  was  active  and  glowing 
as  contrasted  with  our  time.  Not  so 
thought  Luther.  His  favorite  pulpit- 
them«i,  when  not  taken  from  John  or 
Paul  and  setting  forth  the  wondrous 
grace  of  the  gospel,  were  from  the 
prophets,  because  he  saw  about  him 
the  same  religious  indifference,  ava- 
rice, worldly  idolatry,  and  hypocrisy 
which  they  denounced,  and  upon 
which  he  hurled  thunderbolts  of  scorn 
and  warning.  These  discouraging  con- 
ditions drove  Luther  to  wrestle  with 
God  in  the  deepest  spiritual  experi- 
ences, and  while  he  did  not,  like  St. 
Francis,  when  he  received  the  stigmata 
of  the  Crucified,  see  a  vision  of  a 
winged  seraph  filling  his  soul  with 
raptures  unutterable,  yet  he  did,  like 
Elisha,  by  faith  see  the  mountains 
round  about  him  filled  with  horses 
and  chariots  of  fire  assuring  him  of 
the  victory. 

The  Christian  minister's  difficulties 
and  depressions  in  our  religiously  apa- 
thetic and  war-mad  age  are  the  same 
as  Luther's.  But,  as  he  fought  and 
won,  and  founded  that  Protestantism 
which  makes  him  not  the  hero  of  any 
denomination,  but  of  the  universal 
Church,  and  holds  in  its  victorious 
grasp  the  spiritual  Christianity  of  the 
future,  so  let  us  be  cheered  and 
strengthened  in  our  tasks,  as  we  re- 
call his  mighty  name. 
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pvartt^  appropriate  to  ti^e  mar 

The  Rev.  Richard  H.  Edmonds,  Baltimore,  Md. 


91  SUMnn'm  |)r«;rr  for  *treiiirt|^  to 
ftem 

Make  bare  Thy  mighty  arm,  0  God, 
and  lead  this  people  on. 

Day  by  day,  month  after  month,  we 
have  prayed  that  the  cup  of  war 
might  pass  from  us,  for  we  have  not 
been  able  to  say.  Thy  will,  not  ours, 
be  done. 

We  have  gazed  with  awe  upon  the 
horrors  of  the  battle-fields  of  Europe. 
There  we  have  seen  suffering  and 
death  such  as  the  angels  of  heaven 
never  looked  down  upon:  while  here 
we  have  enjoyed  the  peace  and  pros- 
perity which  have  flooded  our  land, 
and  we  have  prayed  that  we  might  not 
have  to  give  up  our  comfort  and  our 
ease  and  face  the  awful  realities  of 
war.  We  have  said  to  our  soul.  Thou 
hast  much  goods  laid  up;  eat,  drink, 
and  be  merry,  and  think  not  of  duty, 
but  of  pleasure. 

We  have  not  prayed,  0  God,  that 
Thou  wouldst  show  us  our  duty  and 
give  us  strength  to  follow  wherever 
Thou  mightst  lead,  but  we  have  prayed 
that  our  will  might  be  Thy  will.  We 
have  prayed  that  Thou  wouldst  save 
us  from  suffering,  not  that  Thou 
wouldst  give  us  strength  to  meet  and 
bear  suffering  if  called  by  Thee  to  do 
our  part  in  saving  civilization  from 
destruction. 

Forgive  us,  0  Lord  (Jod  Almighty, 
that  we  have  so  long  prayed  not  to 
know  the  path  of  duty,  but  to  be  kept 
in  the  path  of  ease  and  safety. 

We  can  not  fathom  the  mysteries  of 
this  world;  we  can  not  understand 
how  Evil  can  for  so  long  a  time  master 
Good ;  we  can  not  see  how  out  of  all 
the  horrors  and  the  sufferings  of  these 
latter  years  Thou  canst  bring  forth 
blessings  to  mankind  and  get  glory 
and  honor  unto  Thyself.  But  we  know, 
0  Divine  Father,  tiiat  all  things  shall 


work  together  for  good  to  them  that 
love  and  serve  Thee.  Teach  us,  then,  to 
love  Thee  as  we  have  never  loved  Thee 
before,  teach  us  to  serve  Thee  as  we 
have  never  served  Thee  in  the  past. 

We  believe  that  Thou  art  calling  us 
to  take  up  our  cross  and  follow  Thee 
and  that  Thou  hast  called  us  to  some 
great  service  to  mankind  and  to 
Thyself. 

Arm  us,  O  God,  with  the  power  of 
right. 

Let  us  not  go  forth  trusting  in  our 
own  strength,  which  is  but  weakness. 
Let  no  spirit  of  revenge,  no  hatred,  fill 
our  hearts;  but  give  us  the  strength 
which  comes  from  seeking  to  know 
and  to  do  Thy  will  and  from  being 
led  by  Thee. 

Grant,  O  Father,  that  we  may  be 
ready  to  drink  of  the  cup  from  which 
Thy  Blessed  Son,  our  Redeemer,  drank 
when,  in  boundless  love  for  others,  he 
prayed  that  not  His  will,  but  Thine, 
be  done.  Draining  the  cup  of  human 
agony.  He  became  the  Savior  of  man- 
kind, redeeming  the  world  from  the 
power  of  Evil  through  His  suffering, 
death,  and  resurrection.  He  taught 
us  that  service  and  sacrifice  are  better 
than  great  riches,  that  he  who  seeks 
selfishly  his  own  good  only  may  lose 
his  own  soul. 

What  shall  it  profit  us  as  a  nation 
to  gain  the  wealth  of  the  world  and 
to  lose  the  soul  of  our  honor  and  of 
our  duty  to  Theet 

May  it  be  ours  as  a  nation  to  be  led 
by  Thee  to  help  save  mankind  from 
the  dominion  of  Evil. 

Give  unto  us,  0  (Jod  of  infinite  love. 
Thy  **  grace,  which  is  love  outloving 
love,''  to  enable  us  to  say.  Where 
Thou  leadest  we  will  follow. 

Make  us  a  nation,  0  Thou  Almighty 
Ruler  of  Nations,  worthy  to  become 
the  redeeming  power  to  save  man:- 
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kind  from  sinking  beneath  the  bar- 
barism which  fights  against  civiliza- 
tion, against  human  liberty,  and 
against  Thee,  that  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth  shall  come  to  know  Thee  and 
to  seek  Thy  guidance  through  all  the 
ages  to  come  unto  Thy  honor  and 
glory. 


C^  fUtion'tf  Praper  for  3^si  DefenHets 
oil  LaiOi  aim  &ea 

0,  Thou  Great  Jehovah,  God  of  love 
and  mercy,  we  come  with  hearts  bend- 
ing beneath  the  burden  to  ask  Thee  to 
safeguard  the  loved  ones  we  are 
sending  to  fight  Thy  battle  for 
humanity,  for  liberty,  and  for  civili- 
zation.  We  have  gone  forth  to  war 
in  Thy  name  and  for  Thy  honor  and 
glory. 

To  Thee,  0  Christ,  who  didst  drive 
by  Thy  withering  command  and  by 
physical  force  from  the  Temple  those 
who  had  polluted  the  House  of  God, 
we  come  asking  that  Thou  wilt  pro- 
tect those  who  fare  forth  to  the 
struggle  to  save  from  pollution  and 
ruin  the  Temple  of  God's  eternal 
Truth  of  Liberty,  Justice,  and  Free- 
dom for  all  mankind. 

Thou  hast  said,  0  Christ,  **  Blessed 
are  the  peacemakers,  for  they  shall  be 
called  the  Sons  of  God."  These  men 
are  the  peacemakers  of  the  world  to- 
day, and  but  for  them  the  world 
might  never  again  know  peace.  Hold 
them,  0  Lord  of  Heaven  and  Earth, 
as  Thy  sons,  precious  in  Thy  sight. 

May  Thine  everlasting  arms  be  about 
them.  May  Thy  boundless  love  and 
Thy  mercy,  that  never  faileth,  be  ever 
around  them.  May  they  have  a 
conscious  realization  of  Thy  divine 
presence  keeping  them  from  evil, 
ministering  unto  them  in  every  hour 
of  trial  and  suffering. 

As  a  mother  broodeth  over  the  in- 
fant which  she  clasps  to  her  breast, 
so,  0  God,  this  nation  broodeth  in 
love  over  its  sons  whom  it  is  calling 


to  take  up  their  cross  and  follow  Thee. 
Hear  us,  0  Father  of  infinite  love,  as 
we  plead  for  those  loved  ones.  Keep 
them  as  in  the  hollow  of  Thy  hand ;  be 
Thou  their  shield  and  buckler;  send 
Thy  spirit  into  every  heart  that  the 
love  of  God  may  fill  their  lives.  When 
tempted,  may  the  still,  small  voice  of 
G^d  call  them  from  the  power  of  sin 
and  keep  their  lives  clean  and  un- 
spotted in  Thy  sight. 

We  have  longed  for  peace.  We 
have  tried  to  shut  our  ears  to  the  call 
of  duty.  We  have  prayed  that  this 
cup  of  sorrow  and  suffering  might 
pass  from  us.  We  have  said,  **Not 
Thy  will,  but  ours  be  done,"  trusting 
to  be  saved  from  the  agony  of  a 
Gethsemane  and  the  sacrifice  of  a 
Calvary;  but  we  believe  that  in  Thy 
wisdom  Thou  hast  led  us  until  we  now 
face  the  agony  of  our  Cross  that 
civilization  and  liberty  may  be  saved 
to  mankind. 

We  have  now  heard  Thy  command, 
0  God,  to  **go  forward,"  and,  like  Thy 
people  of  old,  we  follow  Thee.  May 
the  way  be  opened  for  us.  May  Thy 
love  and  power  be  as  a  pillar  of  fire 
by  night  and  as  a  cloud  by  day  to 
lead  us  on. 

As  we  commit  ourselves  and  our 
loved  ones  to  the  fight  for  righteous- 
ness, we  would  again,  0  (Jod  of  Love, 
whose  love  excels  all  earthly  love, 
pray  for  the  men  who  on  land  and  on 
sea  are  offering  their  lives  on  the  altar 
of  civilization  and  of  (Jod's  service. 

Amid  the  storms  of  sea  or  the  shot 
and  shell  of  the  battle-field,  ^mid  the 
temptations  of  life,  and  in  the  lonely 
hours,  when,  with  aching  hearts  their 
thoughts  turn  to  the  dear  ones  at 
home,  be  to  them  an  ever-present 
help.  Comfort  them  with  more  than 
a  mother's  tender  love;  whisper  cheer 
into  their  straining  ears  and  touch 
their  hearts  with  the  peace  of  God 
which  passeth  all  understanding,  and 
unto  Thy  name  will  we  give  praise 
now  and  f orevermore. 
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91  |)ra;rr  of  tit  DefeElirr«  on  LaiOi  unn 
ftti  of  9LmerUa  anK  of  Cibili^atton 

Almighty  Father  of  infinite  love, 
Thou  who  didst  give  Thine  only  be- 
gotten Son  to  die  upon  the  Cross  that 
men  might  be  saved,  we  would  come 
unto  Thee  in  this  solemn  hour  and 
seek  Thy  guidance  and  Thy  protecting 
care  for  our  loved  ones  and  for  our 
nation. 

Thou,  O  Christ,  who  didst  give  Thy 
life  that  men  might  live,  hast  taught 
us  that  the  highest  life  is  in  service  to 
others.  We  feel  that  "Thou  art  calling 
us  in  this,  the  supreme  hour  of  civili- 
zation, to  battle  for  the  right,  for  the 
welfare  of  others,  and  to  save  millions 
from  being  destroyed  by  the  power  of 
evil,  and  we  would  not,  0  Christ,  our 
Savior,  our  Leader,  refuse  to  hear 
and  heed  Thy  command. 

We  heard  Thy  caU,  0.  Thou  Al- 
mighty  Ruler  of  the  Nations,  in  our 
country's  caU  to  gird  ourselves  for 
war  and  go  forth  to  save  mankind 
and  thus  to  serve  Thee. 

No  hatred,  except  the  hatred  of  sin 
and  barbarism,  fills  our  hearts.  We 
go  not  from  love  of  adventure,  nor 
moved  by  false  national  pride.  We 
go  determined  to  battle  for  the  right 
that  evil  may  be  destroyed.  We  realize 
what  this  momentous  hour  means  to 
the  whole  world,  and  our  hearts  are 
bowed  with  a  sense  of  responsibility 
as,  to  the  call  of  (Jod  and  of  human- 
ity, we  answer,  ''Here  am  I,  send 
me.'' 

We  V®  offering  our  lives  in  a  ser- 
vice which  we  believe  is  dear  to  Thee. 
O  Father  of  infinite  love,  be  Thou 
with  us.  Let  Thine  everlasting  arms 
be  about  us.  Be  Thou  our  Guide  and 
our  Shield.  May  Thy  rod  and  Thy 
staff  comfort  us ;  and  may  we  fear  not 
because  Thou  art  with  us.  Tempta- 
tions, we  know,  will  assail  us;  but 
help  us  that  we  may  trust  in  Thee,  0 
God,  for  strength  to  resist  evil.  Be 
very  near  unto   us,    0   Father  Al- 


mighty, as  we  tread  the  path  of  duty, 
and  guide  us  and  guard  us  day  by 
day,  that  our  lives  may  be  clean  and 
pure  in  Thy  sight. 

It  there  are  any  among  us  who 
know  Thee  not,  0  Christ,  our.Lord  and 
our  Redeemer,  we  beseech  Thee  draw 
them  unto  Thyself.  May  their  eyes 
be  opened  to  see  Thee;  may  their  ears 
be  unstopt  to  hear  Thy  tender  voice, 
and  may  their  hearts  be  so  touched  by 
Divine  Love  as  to  yield  obedience  to 
Thy  call. 

May  the  camp  and  the  battle-field 
be  unstained  by  sin.  May  they  in- 
deed become  hallowed  ground  where 
our  lives  shall  be  dedicated  to  Thy 
service. 

But  not  for  ourselves  and  our  com- 
rades alone  would  we  plead  with  Thee, 
0  Thou  prayer-hearing  and  prayer- 
answering  God.  It  is  for  the  loved 
ones  that  we  leave  behind  that  we 
pray.  They  will  need  Thy  help.  Their 
sorrow  will  surpass  our  sufferings.  By 
day  and  by  night  they  will  be  bowed 
with  grief  at  the  dangers  we  may  have 
to  face,  except  as  Thou,  O  Father, 
shalt  give  them  the  comfort  which 
Heaven  alone  can  offer.  We  pray  for 
them.  0  Father  Almighty,  tender 
and  loving,  give  them  the  joy  of  Thy 
presence;  help  them  to  feel  in  all  its 
fulness  Thy  rich  grace.  Fill  their 
hearts  with  the  Peace  of  God.  Unto 
Thee  would  we  lift  up  our  hearts  in 
prayer  for  these  dear  ones.  We  know 
that  Thou  lovest  them  far  more  than 
we  do,  for  God's  love  surpasses  man's 
love  as  the  Divine  surpasses  the 
human,  as  eternity  surpasses  time. 
Therefore,  we  conmiend  them,  O 
Father,  to  Thy  tender  care  and  Thy 
loving  kindness,  and  we  go  forth  with 
the  joy  of  knowing  that  Thou  wilt  sus- 
tain and  keep  them  and  that  their 
health  and  their  lives  will  be  very 
precious  in  Thy  sight. 

As  Thou  workest  through  human 
agencies,  honor  us,  0  God,  by  using 
us  as  Thy  instrument  to  save  the 
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world  from  the  fearful  evil  which 
wreaks  its  vengeance  upon  innocent 
women  and  helpless  children,  and  to 
bring  to  all  people  everywhere  re- 
ligious and  civil  liberty,  that  Thy 
name  may  be  glorified  throughout  all 
the  world. 

Let  Thy  benediction,  0  Ck)d,  be  upon 
our  nation.  Banish  from  it  all  that  is 
unholy.  Quicken  its  people  to  a  new 
sense  of  duty  to  Thee  and  to  mankind. 
Fill  them  with  the  spirit  of  sacrifice. 
Teach  them  that  Thou  art  calling  them 
to  some  great  service  in  the  home,  in 
the  factory,  on  the  farm,  as  Thou  art 
calling  us  to  the  battle-field.  Awaken 
everywhere,  O  Heavenly  Father,  a 
deeper  sense  of  the  meaning  of  life,  a 
new  consecration  of  our  nation  to  Thy 


service,  that  the  time  may  be  hastened 
when  through  the  service  and  the 
sacrifices  of  our  country  Thy  kingdom 
shall  come  and  Thy  will  be  done 
throughout  all  the  earth,  as  it  is  done 
in  Heaven,  and  Christ  shall  reign  in 
every  heart. 

Hear  us,  0  God,  in  these  our  plead- 
ings, for  we  come  in  the  name  of  Thy 
Blessed  Son,  our  Savior,  lifting  up  be- 
fore  Thee  Thy  promise  to  hear  and 
answer  when  we  come  in  His  name. 

And  now,  O  Father,  keep  us  pure 
and  clean;  keep  our  lives  unspotted, 
that  the  work  which  we  have  been 
called  to  do  may  not  be  stained  by 
sin;  and  unto  Thy  name  will  we  give 
praise  and  honor  here  and  through 
eternity. 
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Wbxs  one  undertakes  a  long  and  yentnre- 
some  joumej  and  after  many  days  reaches 
his  destination,  he  is  not  only  apt  to  reflect 
on  his  experiences  Imt  his  mind  naturally  re- 
verts to  certain  points  along  the  way  where, 
if  he  had  only  done  differently,  the  journey 
would  have  been  shortened  and  the  results 
more  satisfactory.  This  is  an  experience 
that  belongs  not  only  to  the  traveler  but  to 
most  active  men  and  women  in  nearly  every 
walk  of  life. 

When  the  historian  of  a  later  time  than 
our  own  reviews  the  eventful  days  of  this, 
the  greatest  of  all  wars,  he  will,  we  think, 
be  able  to  point  out  how  a  different  course 
at  the  inception  of  the  conflict  in  Europe, 
and  even  after  that  time,  would  have  mate* 
rially  altered  or  modified  the  whole  course 
of  events.  From  a  perusal  of  State  docu- 
ments and  the  speeches  of  our  President, 
such  a  conclusion  would  in  the  opinion  of 
many  be  justified,  for  one  can  discover  in 
these  speeches  a  marked  change  and  growth 
in  his  conceptions  so  far  as  world-affairs 
are  concerned.  The  theory  that  prevailed  at 
the  outset  of  the  war  was  that  of  an  inter- 
ested onlo(Aer,  if  not  indifferent,  certainly 
passive.  We  were  told  we  ''must  be  neutral 
in  fact  as  well  as  in  name"  (August  19, 
1914).  It  is  quite  true  we  were  moved  with 
compassion — yes,  and  with  good-will — ^for  a 
stricken  country,  but  we  did  not  ofKcially 


help  to  bind  the  bleeding  wounds  like  the 
Good  Samaritan  of  old.  We  may  have  be- 
lieved in  the  doctrine  that  we  are  our 
brother's  keeper,  but  we  lacked  tiie  essential 
of  making  that  belief  practical.  While  the 
judgment  of  the  government  concerning 
these  particulars  may  be  questioned,  our 
purposes  and  motives  never  can  be.  Up  to 
the  time  we  declared  war  our  Government 
was  diligently  looking  for  every  possible 
opportunity  to  act  as  mediator.  One  of  the 
best  evidences  of  that  is  to  be  found  in  the 
words  of  our  President : 

"  Is  it  not  likely  that  the  nations  of  the 
world  will  some  day  turn  to  us  for  the  cooler 
assessment  of  tiie  elements  engaged  f  No 
nation  is  fit  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  any 
other  nation,  but  we  shidl  some  day  have  to 
assist  in  reconstructing  the  processes  of 
peace.  Our  resources  are  untouched;  we  ate 
more  and  more  becoming  by  the  force  of  cir- 
cumstances the  mediating  nation  of  the 
world  in  respect  to  its  finances.  We  must 
make  up  our  minds  what  are  the  best  things 
to  do  and  what  are  the  best  ways  to  do 
them"  (AprU  20,  1915). 

We  think  it  would  be  difScult  in  the 
speeches  of  any  statesman  anywhere  to  find 
a  higher  ethical  note  or  a  loftier  fraternal 
spirit  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  utterances 
of  tiie  President  of  the  United  States.  Take 
these  brief  sentences  as  an  example: 

<<  Humanity  can  be  welded  together  only 
by  love,  by  sympathy,  by  justice,  not  by 
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jealou^  and  hatred.  I  am  sorry  for  the 
man  who  seeks  to  make  personal  capital  out 
of  the  passions  of  his  fellow  men.  He  has 
lost  the  tonch  and  ideal  of  America,  for 
America  was  created  to  unite  mankind  by 
those  passions  which  lift,  and  not  by  the 
passions  which  separate  and  debase"  (May 
10,  1915). 

It  was  his  undying  faith  in  these  truths 
and  his  unbounded  confidence  in  the  triumph 
of  right  that  gave  rise  to  the  unfortunate 
remark :  '<  There  is  such  a  thing  as  a  man 
being  too  proud  to  fight." 

As  a  nation,  we  have  our  ideals,  and  maj 
they  ever  be  cherished  I  But  let  us  also  rec- 
ognize that  governments  have  to  do  witii 
very  practical  affairs  —  the  maintenance  of 
law  and  order,  which  is  always  a  supreme 
task,  and  the  safeguarding  of  property  and 
persons. 

Our  clash  came  with  Germany  when  our 
rights  were  in  jeopardy.  She  warned  "all 
vessels  of  neutral  as  well  as  of  belligerent 
ownership  to  keep  out  of  the  waters  it  had 
thus  proscribed  or  else  enter  them  at  their 
peril."  We  protested  against  this  proce- 
dure, and  took  this  position :  "  That  such  a 
policy  could  not  be  pursued  without  the 
practical  certainty  of  gross  and  palpable 
violations  of  the  law  of  nations  "  (April  19, 
1916).  It  is  clear  that  if  a  nation  is  to 
exist  at  all  it  must  take  its  stand  on  things 
that  are  fundamental  to  human  life,  and 
"^at  is  exactly  what  the  American  Govern- 
ment did. 

After  the  lapse  of  nearly  two  years  it  is 
interesting  to  notice  in  the  speeches  of  our 
President  a  growing  disposition  to  recognize 
that  our  influence  as  a  nation  is^  not  confined 
to  the  American  continent  (that,  of  course, 
must  never  be  neglected),  but  we  belong  to 
the  life  of  the  whole  world  and  must  give 
and  take  of  its  life.  "  We  are  participants, 
whether  we  would  or  no,  in  the  life  of  the 
world.  The  interests  of  all  nations  are  our 
own  also;  we  are  partners  with  the  rest. 
What  affects  mankind  is  inevitably  our  af- 
fair as  well  as  the  affair  of  the  nations  of 
Europe  and  Asia.  .  .  .  The  nations  of  the 
world  have  become  each  other's  neighbors" 
(May  27,  1916).  A  comparison  of  the 
above  generous  Christian  utterance  with  our 
attitude  at  the  beginning  of  the  world-war 
in  August,  1914,  can  not  fail  to  impress  the 
reader.  It  is  the  dawn  of  a  new  day  to  the 
nation's  life.  YerOy,  we  have  been  bom 
again. 


No  country  ever  desired  pesce  more  than 
the  United  States,  and  we  feel  it  is  well 
within  the  bounds  of  prudent  speech  to  say 
no  country  ever  made  a  stronger  effort  to 
avoid  a  conflict  than  we  did  during  the  irri- 
tating times  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  war. 
As  late  as  January  of  this  year  our  Presi- 
dent felt  that  peace  was  not  far  off.  He 
favored  a  world-league  for  peace,  which,  if 
it  is  to  endure,  must  be  made  "secure  by 
the  organized  major  force  of  mankind."  To 
the  end  that  all  possible  barriers  to  peace 
be  removed,  he  advocated  that  "  every  great 
people  now  struggling  toward  the  full  devel- 
opment of  its  resources  and  of  its  powers 
should  be  assured  a  direct  outlet  to  the 
great  highways  of  the  sea,  .  .  .  and  the 
paths  of  the  sea  must,  alike  in  law  and  in 
fact,  be  free.  The  freedom  of  the  seas  is 
the  sine  qua  non  of  peace,  equality,  and  co- 
operation" (January  22,  1917). 

The  whole  object  of  our  (Government  is  to 
vindicate  the  principles  of  justice  and  peace 
in  the  world  as  against  all  selfish  and  auto- 
cratic power.  The  things  which  our  country 
stands  for  in  war  or  peace  are  summarized 
by  our  President  thus: 

''  That  all  nations  are  equally  interested 
in  the  peace  of  the  world  and  in  the  politi- 
cal stability  of  free  peoples,  and  equaUy  re- 
sponsible for  their  maintenance; 

"That  the  essential  principle  of  peace  is 
the  actual  equality  of  nations  in  all  matters 
of  right  or  privilege; 

"That  peace  can  not  securely  or  justly 
rest  upon  an  armed  balance  of  power; 

"  That  governments  derive  all  their  just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed, 
and  that  no  other  powers  should  be  sup- 
ported by  the  common  thought,  purpose,  or 
power  of  the  family  of  nations; 

"  That  the  seas  should  be  equally  free  and 
safe  for  the  use  of  all  peoples,  under  rules 
set  up  by  common  agreement  and  consent, 
and  that,  so  far  as  practicable,  they  should 
be  accessible  to  all  upon  equal  terms ; 

"  That  national  armaments  should  4)e  lim- 
ited to  the  necessities  of  national  order  and 
domestic  safety; 

"That  the  community  of  interest  and  of 
power  upon  which  "petLCe  must  henceforth 
depend  imposes  upon  each  nation  the  duty 
of  seeing  to  it  that  all  influences  proceed- 
ing from  its  own  citizens  meant  to  encour- 
age or  assist  revolution  in  other  States 
should  be  sternly  and  effectually  supprest 
and  prevented." 

Adherence  to  these  principles  makes  for 
liberty,  justice,  and  the  peace  of  the  world. 
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Jewish  Scholarship  and  the  Gospels 

In  spite  of  the  impetus  to  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  Jewish  'background  of  the  gospels 
given  by  Scburer's  monumental  work,  com- 
paratively little  has  been  achieved  in  this 
important  field;  and  for  a  long  time  Chris- 
tian scholars  have  felt  the  lack  of  anything 
like  a  scientific  treatment  of  the  problem  on 
the  part  of  Jewish  scholars,  whose  acquain- 
tance with  rabbinic  literature  wouldr  make 
their  contribution  of  the  highest  value.  The 
publication  of  Mr.  C.  G.  Montefiore's  com- 
mentary on  the  synoptic  gospels  marked  a 
new  interest  on  the  part  of  Jewish  writers; 
and  among  the  work  of  those  who  have  fol- 
lowed Mr.  Montefiore's  lead,  that  of  Dr. 
Abrahams,  Beader  in  Talmudic  and  Babbinic 
Literature  at  Cambridge,  is  replete  with  in- 
struction not  merely  for  the  student,  but 
also  for  l^e  preacher.  Dr.  Abrahams  is 
mainly  concerned  with  pharisaism  in  its  re- 
lation to  the  gospels,  but  he  contrives  to 
illuminate  a  number  of  interesting  questions 
not  bearing  directly  upon  his  special  theme. 
Thus,  in  his  discussion  of  the  triennial  lec- 
tionary  used  in  the  ancient  synagog,  he  sug- 
gests that  not  a  few  obscure  passages  in  ^he 
gospels  might  yield  their  full  meaning  if  we 
were  acquainted  with  the  synagog  lessons 
to  which  they  tacitly  referred.  Thus  the 
words  of  Jesus  in  Matt.  12:3,  5 — ^''Have  ye 
not  read  what  David  didt"  and  "Have  ye 
not  read  in  the  lawf  "  would  take  on  a  sharp 
sarcastic  point,  if  Num.  28:9,  10,  and  1 
SauL  21:1-10  had  just  been  read  in  the 
synagog.  Indeed,  in  this  case,  the  whole 
argument  would  receive  a  heightened  logical 
significance.  He  also  suggests  that  the  par- 
able of  the  Prodigal  Son  may  have  been 
spoken  during  the  weeks  when  Gen.  25  and 
onward  formed  the  Sabbath  lessons — a  sug- 
gestion which  may  claim  the  support  of 
Philo,  who  indicates  that  the  idea  conveyed 
in  the  parable  was  connected  with  the  story 
of  Esau  and  Jacob.  An  even  more  inter- 
esting point  is  made  when  Dr.  Abrahams 
eonnects  John  7:25  with  Zech.  14:8 — a  pas- 
sage now  read  in  the  synagog  on  the  feast 
of  tabernacles — and  adds  that  the  ceremony 
of  the  drawing  of  water,  which  took  place 
on  that  feast,  was  interpreted  to  mean  the 
draft  of  the  Holy  Spirit.    While  not  claim- 


ing an  early  date  for  the  Fourth  Gospel,  Dr. 
Abrahams  believes  it  to  enshrine  a  genuine 
tradition  of  an  aspect  of  the  teaching  of 
Jesus  not  found  in  the  Synoptics. 

A  Missionary  Triumph 
"Somewhere  in  France,"  relates  a  corre- 
spondent of  The  Spectator  (London),  "  there 
is  a  large  camp  of  KafSrs.  When  I  first  saw 
them  my  British  ignorance  and  prejudice 
made  me  jump  to  the  conclusion  tiiat  they 
were  the  scum  from  the  mines  of  South 
Africa.  To  my  utter  amazement  I  have  since 
discovered  that  eighty  per  cent,  of  these  men 
are  the  product  of  our  mission  schools.  They 
are  Christian  men,  and  thirty  or  forty  of 
them  knew  all  about  Donald  Hankey  and 
were  quite  fajniliar  with  A  Student  in  Arms. 
There  may  be  white  camps  of  which  the  same 
may  be  said,  but  I  havenH  come  across  them 
yet."  This  is  one  of  the  numerous  -tributes 
to  missions  which  has  come  from  our  fight- 
ing-line. It  is  a  deplorable  fact  that  even 
among  educated  soldiers  there  are  compara- 
tively few  who  have  read,  or  would  care  to 
read,  such  books  as  A  Student  in  Arms,  and 
tbe  fault  lies  chiefly  with  our  system  of  edu- 
cation. Boys  of  all  classes  leave  school  with 
untrained  and  undevdoped  minds,  unable  to 
appreciate  what  is  great  and  true  and  lofty 
in  literature.  And  so  they  grow  to  manhood, 
reading  little  but  the  newspaper,  and  are  put 
to  shame  by  a  band  of  despised  Kaffirs  who 
have  had  an  advantage  of  that  which  their 
proud,  white  brothers  lacked— a  sound  edu- 
cation on  the  highest  moral  lines. 

A  Referee  or  a  Revolutionist 

This  is  the  alternative  with  which  Bev. 
Willard  L.  Sperry  confronts  organized 
Christianity  in  a  striking  article  in  the  Con- 
temporary Beview  (London).  He  charges 
the  Church  with  ''underwriting  the  original 
sayings  of  Jesus  with  a  long  list  of  permis- 
sible exceptions  "  in  the  interests  of  an  un- 
christian civilization — a  procedure  which  has 
its  root  in  ''the  irresistible  but  insidious 
temptation  to  make  Christianity  the  umpire 
or  referee  of  the  game  of  civilization  as  it 
U  now  played."  He  points  out  that  to  a 
great  many  pressing  contemporary  questions 
there  can  be  no  clear  Christian  answer  be- 
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eatue  ^e  premises  upon  which  the  questions 
rest  are  eandidlj  unchristian.  They  can 
arise  only  in  an  nnchristian  system.  Jesus 
consistently  refused  to  give  a  religious  an- 
swer to  questions  resting  upon  irreligious 
premises.  He  was  far  more  concerned  with 
inaugurfkting  a  new  world  than  with  assum- 
ing immediate  dictatorship  over  the  world  as 
it  now  exists.  Why  should  his  disciples  im- 
prove upon  their  Master's  practise  f  The 
writer  pleads  for  conversion  —  for  a  trans- 
valuation  of  values,  a  new-  method  of  ap- 
proaching our  problems.  He  can  see  no 
future  for  a  preaching  of  the  gospel  that 
says,  ''This  is  the  plain  letter  of  Jesus's 
word,  but  note  exceptions  at  bottom^  of  page 
and  further  spiritual  attenuations  of  his 
teaching  in  our  voluminous  appendix."  The 
great  desideratum  is  a  church  which  shall 
not  be  "tied  up  with  things  as  they  are" 
but  AsJl  break  away  from  them  and  start 
on  the  great  adventure  of  faith,  putting  the 
words  of  Jesus  to  the  test. 

The  Russian  Church  and  the  Revolution 

The  Servian  Bishop  Nicholai  Velimirovic, 
now  resident  in  England,  contributes  to  the 
Church  Times  (I^ndon)  an  informative  ar- 
ticle upon  the  position  of  the  Bussian  Church 
at  the  present  time.  At  the  last  summer 
session  of  the  Holy  Synod  the  Procurator, 
speaking  in  the  name  of  the  provisional  gov- 
ernment, declared  that  the  synod  "is  not 
entitled  to  preoccupy  itself  with  political 
affairs,  as  has  happened,  unfortunatdy,  in 
time  past,  but  with  constructive  'Church 
work."  To  this  pronouncement  Prince  Tru- 
betskoy,  one  of  tiie  leaders  of  thought  within 
the  Orthodox  Church,  took  strong  exception, 
and  at  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Moscow 
discoursed  eloquently  on  the  immorality  of 
keeping  Christian  men  away  from  politics. 
His  contention  is  indisputable,  yet  Bidiop 
VeKmirovic  is,  we  think,  right  in  holding, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  the  prohibition  of 
ecclesiastical  interference  in  politics  wiH 
give  the  Bussian  Church  a  much-needed  op- 
portunity for  "  self -awakening  and  self -dis- 
position " — will,  in  fact,  prove  her  salvation. 
"  She  is  now  her  own  mistress,"  -he  says, 
"and  her  position  is  perfectly  clear,  as  the 
only  spiritual  power  in  the  vast  country  of 
the  Bussians."  She  has  a  unique  opportunity 
of  gathering  her  forces  and  spiritualizing 
as  well  as  organizing  them.  Tho  some 
prelates  will  doubtless  ally  themselves  to  this 


or  that  political  power,  the  Church  as  a  whole 
will  go  her  way  tied  to  nobody  but  her  Lord 
and  only  infallible  Head.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  ehe  has  been  liberated  once  and  for  all 
from  the  temporal  powers,  so  that  we  may 
say  that  she  is  the  only  body  in  Bussia  that 
has  been  completely  freed  by  the  reeent 
revolution. 

A  Great  Church  of  England  Movement 
One  of  the  most  signifieant  movements 
within  Jthe  Churdi  of  England,  known  under 
the  alluring  title  of  "Life  and  Liberty" 
and  representing  a  demand  for  a  self-govern- 
ing church,  held  a  great  meeting  in  London 
recently.  The  movement  boasts  a  platform 
on  which  "Catholics,"  Broad  Church  Pro- 
gressives, and  Liberal  Evangelicals  stand 
united,  and  the  vast  and  thoroughly  repre- 
sentative audience  which  attended  the  meet- 
ing showed  how  the  sense  of  the  need  for 
reform,  and  the  determination  to  secure  it  at 
all  costs,  had  permei«ted  large  sections  of  tiie 
Church  of  England.  The  meeting  was  con- 
vened for  the  purpose  of  passing  a  resolution 
to  tho  effect  that  "  Whereas  the  present  eon- 
ditions  under  whidi  the  church  lives  and 
works  constitute  an  intolerable  hindrance  to 
its  spiritual  activity,  this  meeting  instructs 
the  Council,  as  a  first  step,  to  approach  the 
archbishops,  in  order  to  urge  upon  them  that 
they  should  ascertain  without  delay  and 
make  known  to  the  church  at  large  whether 
or  on  what  terms  Parliament  is  prepared  to 
give  freedom  to  the  church  in  the  sense  of 
full  power  to  manage  its  own  life."  "What 
meaning  the  majority  of  those  represented 
at  the  meeting  put  into  the  word  "  freedom  " 
may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  when  Bev. 
William  Temple  («  son  of  the  late  areh- 
bishop)  spoke  of  the  advantage  of  a  national 
and  established  Church,  only  a  few  very 
feeble  hand-daps  greeted  the  sentiment.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  aim  of  the  movement  is 
not  liberty  for  its  own  sake,  but  liberty  for 
the  sake  of  life.  The  profoundly  spiritual 
note  of  all  the  speeches  was  characteilstic  of 
the  movement.  It  stands  above  all  things, 
as  one  of  the  speakers  put  it,  "  for  a  relig- 
ion that  is  concerned  with  large  things  and 
big  issues,  not  bounded  by  the  parish 
magazine." 

A  Ptolemaic  "Tommy's**  Letter 

The  Oxyrhynchus  papyri  have  yielded  a 
wealth  of  valuable  material  for  the  recon- 
struction of  private  and  domestic  life  in  the 
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aneient  norld.  Dr.  T.  Beaveley  Glover,  in 
his  recent  brilliant  lectures  on  '*  The  Jesus 
of  History,"  found  occasion  to  illustrate  by 
quotations  from  these  documents  the  incred- 
ible hardness  and  callousness  of  the  world 
into  which  Jesus  was  born.  There  are 
gleams  of  light  in  the  darkness,  however,  and 
in  the  last-published  collection  of  the  papyri 
we  find  a  letter  from  a  soldier  which  is  not 
merely  of  special  interest  in  this  time  of  war, 
but  reveals  an  unselfishness  which  reminds 
us  of  the  best  type  of  present-day  soldier. 

''Theonas  to  Tetheus,  his  lady  mother, 
many  greetings.  I  would  have  you  know  the 
reason  why  I  have  been  such  a  long  time 
without  sending  you  a  letter  is  that  I  am 
in  camp,  and  not  that  I  am  ill.  So  do  not 
grieve  about  me.  ...  Do  not  trouble  to 
send  me  anything.  I  received  the  presents 
from  Heracleidee.  Dionytas,  my  brother, 
brought  me  the  presents,  and  I  received  your 
letter.  I  give  thanks  (to  the  gods)  .  .  . 
continually.  (Postscript.)  Do  not  burden 
yourself  to  send  me  anything." 

The  boy's  simplicity  and  anxiety  not  to  be 
a  drain  on  his  mother's  resources  strike  a  re- 
sponsive chord  in  our  hearts  at  this  grim  time. 


Heroism  in  Obtcure  Places 

These  are  the  days  of  heroism — ^not  merely 
the  bravery  that  wins  the  Victoria  Cross  and 
is  the  theme  of  artists  and  poets,  but  the 
heroism  of  ordinary  folk  in  the  obscure  by- 
ways of  life.  To  the  Timet  (London)  there 
comes  this  story  of  a  schoolgirl's  fine 
bravery  in  face  of  death.  During  a  recent 
air-raid  a  bomb  fell  on  the  playing-field  of 
a  certain  girls'  school  and  mortcdly  injured 
Doris  Spencer  Walton^  aged  fifteen,  the 
daughter  of  a  missionary.  She  was  picked 
up  with  a  ghastly  wound  in  her  side  and 
conveyed  to  the  hospital  in  a  cab  by  a 
special  constable  and  two  Canadian  soldiers. 
In  spite  «f  her  mortal  pain  she  talked  quietly 
with  the  soldiers.  Seeing  that  each  of  them 
wore  the  gold  stripe  which  indicates  the 
wounded,  she  said,  "  I  must  kiss  both  of  you 
because  you  have  suffered."  The  kisses 
were  given  and  at  midnight  she  was  dead. 
**The  two  soldiers,"  concludes  the  Timet  cor- 
respondent, "  wiH  value  that  act  of  a  brave, 
dying  child  as  much  as  they  would  the  Yie- 
toria  Cross." 
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Aug,  8. — ^Tenton*    again   occupy    Osemowits,    the 
capital  of  Bukowina. 

5. — BritUh  make  new  gain  to  within  1,000  yards 
of  center  of  Lent. 

7. — ^Teuton*  defeat  Rostian-Boumanian  foreea 
north  of  Foksani,  taking  1,800  prisoners.  Li-" 
beria  declares  war  on  Germany. 

10. — ^Brltish  drive  in  Flanders  east  of  Ypres  nets 
454  German  prisoners. 

11. — ^In  battle  on  Boomanlan  front  Teutons  cap- 
ture 6.700  prisoners,  18  cannon,  and  61  ma- 
chine guns. 

13. — German  airmen  kill  28  and  wound  52  in 
raid  over  English  watering-places.  Teutons 
capture  railroad-junction  of  Pantsin,  Moldaria, 
and  menace  the  capital,  Jassy.  Roumanians 
claim  capture  of  1,200  Teutons  in  counter- 
attacks. 

18. — Ohina  declares  war  on  Germany  and  Aus- 
tria-Hungary. 

15. — ^British  forces  occupy  Hill  70,  near  Lens,  in 
an  advance  over  a  three-mile  front.  Berlin  re- 
ports capture  of  8.000  Russian-Roumanian 
prisoners  on  the  Sereth  and  mountain  lines. 

16. — In  two  days'  fighting  northeast  of  Ypres 
the  Allies  took  2,700  German  prisoners. 

19.— 'Italians  hegin  offensive  on  the  Isonso  front, 
crossing  at  several  new  places  and  taking  in 
four  days  over  16,000  prisoners.  French  in 
new  continuous  drive  on  twelve-mile  front 
north  of  Verdun  take  nearly  7,000  unwounded 
prisoners  and  regain  considerable  territory. 


Aug.  22. — ^Teutons  launch  heavv  offensive  near 
Riga  and  Dvinsk,  gaining  about  two  miles. 
British  make  new  advance  in  desperate  fighting 
near  Tpres.  Town  of  Sheraban,  north  of  Bag- 
dad, taken  by  the  British.  German  airmen  raid 
with  bombs  and  machine  guns  hospital  behind 
Verdun,  killing  thirty  wounded  soldiers,  nurses, 
and  physicians;  and  in  England  kill  eleven  and 
injure  thirteen. 

28. — ^French  capture  Hill  804  and  positions  bo* 
yond  north  of  verdun. 

25. — ^Italians  capture  Honte  Santo,  north  sf 
Gorizia. 

27. — President  Wilson  replies  to  Pope's  peace- 
note  with  refusal  to  negotiate  with  Germany's 
present  rulers.  Austrisns  order  evacuation  of 
Trieste  by  civilians  on  account  of  Italian  and 
British  bombardment. 

28. — Germans  advance  at  Fokshani  on'  Rou- 
manian front  when  a  Russian  division  abandons 
its  position. 

29.— Italians  gain  command  of  Bainsisza  Plateau, 
south  of  Tolmino. 

80. — ^French  make  gain  on  mile  front  on  the 
Aisne  near  Hurtebise. 

Sept.  1. — Teutons  open  new  advance  against 
Riga.  Italian  gains  on  drive  include  breach 
of  Austrian  lines  eleven  miles  wide  and  as  deep 
as  seven  and  a  half  miles  on  Isonso  front,  with 
27.000  prisoners.  Austrians  claim  10,000 
prisoners. 

8. — ^Teutons  occupy  Riica,  Russians  having  with- 
drawn. Italian  and  British  monitors  shdS  Pola, 
the  Austrian  naval  base. 


^We  win  eontinue  this  digest  until  the  end  of  the  war. 
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October  brings  the  four-hundredth  anniversary  o£  Luther's  memorable 
launching  of  the  Protestant  Reformation.  By  a  strange  but  timely  coincidence 
our  Protestant  churches  are  commemorating  Luther  while  the 
Complete  the  nation  is  at  war  with  the  Germany  that  reveres  his  name. 
Refcnniatioii  We  need  to  have  clarity  in  our  aim  and  stedf  astness  in  our 
purpose  both  in  war  and  its  sequels.  Thereby  also  we  would 
fain  recall  Luther's  countrymen  and  ourselves  to  his  reliance  on  spiritucd 
rather  than  military  power. 

Luther  wrought  a  religious  reformation  only  in  so  far  as  he  freed  con- 
sciences from  bondage  to  ecclesiastical  traditions  that  contradicted  the  gosx>el 
of  Christ,  and  brought  them  to  immediate  access  through  Christ  to  God.  In 
so  far  as  he  freed  Germany  from  the  exactions  of  a  Roman  overlord,  it  was  a 
social  revolution.  This,  like  its  religious  counterpart,  went  half  .way.  German 
peasants  sensed  this.  But  their  revolt  from  the  intolerable  tyrants  of  their 
fields  was  drowned  in  their  blood,  Luther,  alas!  blindly  urging  on  their 
butchers,  lest  religious  interests  should  perish  in  protesting.  Time  was  needed 
for  the  leaven  of  Luther's  unconsciously  held  democratic  principle  to  pervade 
the  mass  of  social  dough.  The  experience  of  four  troublous  centuries  has 
schooled  humanity  into  promising  ripeness  for*  the  completion  of  Luther's 
work  by  a  host  of  men  prepared  and  resolved  to  carry  his  principles  to  their 
legitimate  issue. 

1.  The  supremacy  of  the  God-instructed  conscience,  which  puts  above 
the  things  that  are  Csesar's  the  things  that  are  Gk)d's  and  renders  accord- 
ingly to  each.  This  enthrones  democracy  by  putting  Caesar  and  his  humblest 
subject  on  a  level  of  equal  responsibility  to  their  Sovereign,  no  respecter  of 
persons.  Luther  protested  only  against  papal  CsBsarism.  His  time  was  ripe 
for  no  more,  nor  did  his  vision  see  farther,  aristocrat  that  he  was.  His  funda- 
mentally democratic  principle  strikes  at  every  kind  of  Csesarism,  that  of 
some  captains  of  finance,  trade,  and  industry,  as  well  as  that  of  crowned 
war-lords. 

2.  Luther's  equalizing  all  men  before  Gk)d  as  Father  of  all,  as  well  as 
Sovereign  of  all,  demands  f  ratemalism  in  all.  Without  this,  democracy  is  not 
democracy.  Real  democracy's  assertion,  as  Victor  Hugo  said,  is  not  ''I  am  as 
good  as  you,"  but  **You  are  as  good  as  I."  Nothing  less  than  this  is  loyalty 
to  Christ's  commandment,  '*Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,"  equally 
imperative  whether  our  brother  man  resides  across  the  street  or  across  the 
sea.  International  fratemalism  is  demanded  by  the  God-taught  conscience, 
submerging  all  the  barrier  reefs  of  race,  or  color,  or  diverse  religions.  To 
fraternal  democracy  all  class-privileges,  all  claims  of  vested  rights  by  big 
brothers  against  little  brothers,  are  anathema.  ** Duties  first,"  is  its  motto; 
then  rights  as  their  due  honorarium. 

[WO] 
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For  half  a  century  signs  of  the  decay  of  the  existing  social  order  and  of  a 
better  order  approaching  have  been  slowly  and  steadily  increasing.  In  the 
world-convulsing  agony  of  war  we  witness  the  death-pangs  of  the  old  and  the 
birth-pangs  of  the  new.  On  many  lips  we  hear  the  question,  **  After  the  war, 
whatT'  It  will  be  the  rise  of  the  fraternal  democracy,  of  which  Luther  was 
the  unconscious  prophet,  that  will  abolish  both  class  hatreds  and  international 
wars.  Social  classes  that  have  gone  together  through  the  valley  of  death  and 
come  out  of  the  jaws  of  hell  hand  in  baud  have  signed  in  blood  a  covenant  of 
brotherhood.  Not  only  will  the  social  transformation  with  which  Luther's 
cardinal  principle  was  pregnant  be  thus  brought  into  being,  but  his  less  than 
half  accomplished  religious  reformation  will  be  completed. 

Luther  left  religion,  freed  from  the  yoke  of  ecclesiastical  tradition  and 
papal  Caesarism,  fettered  to  CsBsarism  in  every  German  State  by  the  agree- 
ment in  1531,  Cujiis  regio  ejus  religio — ^that  the  religion  of  the  prince,  Catholic 
or  Protestant,  shall  be  the  religion  of  his  subjects.  He  also  left  it  fettered 
to  the  formulas  of  theologians,  a  blend  of  Jewish  Phariseeism,  Greek  meta- 
physics, Roman  law,  and  Holy  Scripture.  This  has  made  Christianity  incom- 
patible with  its  simplicity  in  Christ  and  irreconcilable  with  the  advance  of 
learning  since  Luther  and  Calvin.  The  simplification  of  life,  purged  of  its 
luxury,  pomp,  and  vanity  in  the  crucible  of  war  and  through  the  subsequent 
sacrifices  by  which  alone  a  fraternal  democracy  can  create  a  Christian  civili- 
zation, will  inevitably  go  hand  in  hand  with  simplification  of  religion  to  the 
terms  of  Christ  for  citizenship  in  the  kingdom  of  Gk)d  and  immediate  entrance 
into  the  eternal  life.  Only  thus  can  the  Church  of  Christ  become  such 
in  deed  and  in  truth,  only  thus  can  it  accomplish  the  mission  he  gave  it  to 
Christianize  the  world — ^impossible  so  long  as  Christendom  itself  remains  un- 
christianized,  the  tragic  failure  of  the  nominally  Christian  centuries  that  at 
length  has  plunged  the  Church  and  the  world  together  into  the  consuming 
but  purifying  fires  of  this  great  and  terrible  judgment-day. 

The  avowed  purpose  for  which  we  have  accepted  a  war  thrust  upon  us — 
"to  make  democracy  safe'' — ^is  both  heartened  and  hallowed 'by  growing  hope 
of  the  high  end  toward  which  Luther  led  part  way.  Not  only  for  our  encour- 
agement in  the  struggles  of  a  righteous  war  for  its  attainment  do  our  Prot- 
estant Churches  honor  and  commemorate  him,  but  also  in  sympathy  with  the 
sufferings  broi^ght  upon  his  nation  through  its  apostasy  from  his  principles. 
The  spirit  of  the  Reformation  is  still  at  work  for  this. 

The  question,  **  What  is  the  most  dangerous  heresy  of  our  dayt  "  has 

recently  been  propounded  in  one  of  our  religious  journals.     The  answer 

given  by  the  editor  is :    '*  Putting  what  we  do  ahead  of  what 

Doing  Versus    we  believe  is  the  most  dangerous  heresy  of  our  day.''    This 

Believing         question  presents  an  old  problem  in  theology,  and  the  answer 

given    is    an    old    answer.      Both    the    problem    and    the 

answer  belong  to  a  primitive  psychology.    They  set  up  an  antithesis  between 

believing  and  doing,  and  then  proceed  to  an  argument  grounded  in  ignorance 
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of  the  fundamental  relations  of  belief  and  conduct  to  life.  There  is  no 
antithesis  between  believing  and  doing.  Two  modes  of  mind  and  of  life  they 
are,  but  they  are  not  antithetical — ^but  complementary.  There  are  three 
factors  in  all  human  consciousness:  sensation,  thought,  and  action.  All  of 
these  are  interrelated  and  indispensable.  Sensation  and  thought  have  action 
implicit  in  them,  and  action  is  the  fulfilment  of  sensation  and  thought.  The 
very  constitution  of  the  brain,  which  mediates  these  processes,  reveals  the 
interrelations  of  sensation,  thought,  and  action ;  and  beneath  all  this  the  very 
cellular  functions  of  life  reveal  them.  Belief  is  consciously,  and  popularly, 
related  more  specifically  to  thought,  but  it  is,  in  reality,  an  expression  of  the 
other  modes  of  consciousness  as  well.  To  single  out  belief,  therefore,  and 
make  it  the  essential  factor  in  man's  relation  to  his  Creator,  or  to  the  universe 
in  general,  argues  superficial  intelligence.  There  is  certainly  no  more  war- 
rant for  such  a  view  in  Scripture  than  there  is  in  science.  The  principles 
of  interdependence  and  inseparableness,  in  these  factors  of  consciousness 
and  of  life,  are  recognized  in  the  epistle  of  James,  which  says:  **Shew  me 
thy  faith  without  thy  works,  and  I  will  shew  thee  my  faith  by  my  works. 
Thou  believest  that  there  is  one  God;  thou  doest  well:  'the  devils  also  believe 
and  tremble.'  But  wilt  thou  know,  O  vain  man,  that  faith  without  works 
isdeadr' 

But  while  it  is  elementary  and  superficial  thinking  to  assert  the  exclusive 
priority  of  belief,  in  religion  or  in  anything  else,  it  is  vicious  in  its  results. 
What  it  means  ethically  and  spiritually,  as  what  it  means  in  education,  busi- 
ness, and  all  other  so-called  secular  things,  is  to  emphasize  the  passive  and 
static  functions  of  life  at  the  expense  of  the  dynamic.  It  means  impotence  in 
conduct,  bankruptcy  in  deeds.  It  is  easier  to  believe,  or  to  have  faith,  or, 
at  least,  it  is  easier  to  imagine  that  one  has  these  qualities,  than  it  is  to  put 
them  into  practise.  There  is  where  nine-tenths  of  the  failures  of  life  originate, 
and  there  is  where  all  weak-willed  men  and  women  fail.  It  is  because 
these  impotent  lives  in  ecclesiastical  circles  have  so  often  dominated  the 
Church  that  the  Church  has  so  often  failed  in  its  mission.  Here  is  the 
explanation  of  impotent  church  members  in  business,  politics,  etc.  Here  is 
the  explanation  of  an  impotent  church  in  drunken,  licentious,  God-forsaken 
communities.  Here  is  the  explanation  of  an  impotent  church  in  a  world 
whose  inhabitants  are  to-day  flying  at  one  another's  throats  in  the  European 
War.  Church  members  and  the  Church  believe  they  have  faith,  and  so  have 
the  devils.  But  their  works  are  evil.  To  say  that  the  greatest  heresy  in 
current  life  is  the  emphasis  on  doing  is  an  expression  of  an  impotent  will 
and  an  impotent  righteousness,  of  a  character  bankrupt  in  dynamic  feeling 
and  in  belief  itself. 

Perhaps  the  most  promising  and-  heartening  sign  of  the  times  is  the  volun- 
tary association  of  so  many  and  so  varied  interests  for  the  purpose  of  saving 

food  and  eliminating  waste.  Among  these  interests 
*Wot  by  Bread  Alone^    are  found  the  great  religious  bodies  (e.g.,  Methodists, 

Presbyterians,  Baptists,  Adventists,  Hebrews,  the  Fed- 
eral Council  of  the  Churches,  and  the  International  Sunday  School  Associa- 
tion), fraternal  organizations  (Modern  Woodmen,  Redmen,  Elks,  Junior  Order 
of  United  American  Mechanics,  Traveling  Salesmen  societies,  and  others), 
business  interests  (keepers  of  hotels,  restaurants,  bean-growers  and  dealers,  cold- 
storage  men,  the  baking  industry,  and  so  on),  and  educational  bodies  (Chau- 
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tauqua's  summer  schools,  schools  for  domestic  servants,  and  even  university 
clubs).  This  work  of  voluntary  cooperation  was  practically  completed  before 
the  Food  Bill  became  a  law,  therefore  entirely  apart  from  any  compulsory  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Government.  Before  it  entered  the  war  the  nation  had 
been  stirred  to  philanthropic  effort,  but  not  in  a  really  vital  way.  Now  the 
appeal  for  self-sacrifice  that  applies  to  daily  needs  has  met  a  nation-wide  re- 
sponse from  the  home,  the  individual,  all  ranks  of  society,  and  all  varieties  of 
workers. 

No  surer  sign  could  be  sought  that  the  heart  of  the  nation  is  essentially 
sound,  for  the  sacrifice  at  this  point  effects  one  of  the  two  primary  passions  of 
man.  To  demands  arising  out  of  a  great  moral  crisis  the  nation  has  come  with 
a  free-will  devotion  and  a  self-denial  that  appear  not  only  admirable,  but 
adequate. 

All  this  is  an  evidence  that  man  liveth  ''not  by  bread  alone";  that  the 
spirit  is  nourished  and  adorned  by  self-control  and  self -discipline.  One  re- 
deeming eflfect  of  this  devastating  war  will  be  the  great  reward  of  a  deepening 
of  character,  individual  and  national.  This  campaign  for  the  conservation  of 
food  is  the  application,  in  a  wide  sense,  of  the  principle  of  association  in  the 
churches,  namely,  voluntary  submission  of  oneself  and  one's  effects  to  the 
demands  of  a  great  crisis.    Here  is  a  fine  demonstration  of  unity. 


**  If  jou.  have  drardi  tronlbles,  keep  them  out  of  your  church,  news ;  for  so  sure  as  this 
editor  discovers  them  he  wiU  cut  them  out.  He  is  not  knowingly  going  Uf  allow  the  paper 
to  be  used  in  biting  and  devouring  scrambles.''     Good  for  the  editor  who  makes  that 

announcement!     And  we  feel  like  using  the  familiar  words  of  funeral  notices:     '' 

papers  please  copy." 

Some  light  on  the  value  of  souls:  We  read  of  a  man  who  devoted  ten  years  each  to 
law,  to  medicine,  and  to  the  ministry.  And  at  the  end  of  the  thirty  years  he  announced 
his  discovery  in  the  following  words:  "On  the  average,  a  man  will  pay  ninety  cents  on 
the  dollar  to  save  his  property,  fifty  cents  to  save  his  life,  and  ten  cents  to  save  his  soul." 

Thej  are  still  asking  the  conundrum,  Why  don't  the  men  go  to  church  Y  Ah — ^we  have 
plenty  of  answers;  also,  we  have  the  answer — ^the  answer  which  lurks  at  the  bottom  of 
many  a  man's  consciousness,  but  which  he  rarely  dares  to  give.  Wo  suspect  the  question 
differs  in  no  whit  from  a  hundred  that  might  be  asked  and  answered.  And  why  don't  some 
men  go  to  symphony  concerts  Y  into  libraries  Y  into  mines  Y  into  opium-dens  Y  to  Japan  Y 
to  dances  Y  to  suffrage  meetings  Y  to  caucuses  Y  to  conventions  Y  to  lodges  Y  into  lumber  camps  Y 
to  funerals  Y  into  police-courts  Y    That  is  why  they  do  not  go  to  church  I 

The  world  is  throwing  a  lot  of  things  on  the  scrap-heap  these  days — things  which  some 
day  we  diaU  be  scratching  out  again  most  shamefacedly — ^but  there  seema  to  remain  one 
ultimate,  a  kind  of  irreducible  minimum  of  physics  and  ethics,  the  law,  and  the  prophets 
of  life;  it  dominates  the  whole  scrap-pile  of  dogmas,  theories,  laws,  rules,  tendencies,  and 
programs.  As  the  seed,  so  the  harvest  I  This  is  more>  than  a  statement  of  a  fact ;  it  is  a 
whole  system  of  ethics,  a  theodicy,  a  philosophy  of  history. 

We  hear  quite  a  little  about  vox  popuii,  vox  dei  just  now.  Which  people  Y  may  we  ask 
in  all  modestyY     " 


Wb  announced  in  our  prospectus  that  Professor  James  Moffatt  had  agreed  to  write 
an  article  for  this  number  on  "Luther  as  an  Exegete  and  Theologian."  We  have  just 
received  word  from  him  regretting  his  inability  to  prepare  the  article  for  the  Ekview. 
The  experience  which  he  had  with  two  of  his  regular  contributions  failing  to  reach  ui 
rather  discouraged  him  from  the  preparation  of  the  article  that  we  announced. 
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A  PKKACHxa's  stock-taking  will  include  not 
onlj  finished  goods  and  goods  in  process  of 
manufacture,  his  sermons  and  sermon-mate- 
rials, but  also  hia  store  of  books.  A  wise 
preacher  will  review  his  past  reading  and 
plan  future  reading,  seeking  to  secure  a  just 
proportion;  not  overemphasizing  theologi- 
cal while  forgetting  biographical  or  ignor- 
ing missionary  literature.  Probationers  for 
the  Wesleyan  ministry  present  to  the  May 
Synod  a  list  of  books  read,  and  often  startle 
older  brethren  by  the  amazing  length  of  the 
list  Such  a  custom  probably  has  the  effect 
of  encouraging  the  reading-habit. 

It  is  a  good  plan  for  preachers  to  keep  a 
reading-list,  including  books  read  and  to  be 
read,  whether  in  the  personal  library  already 
or  intended  to  be  bought  or  borrowed.  This 
list  should  be  revised  periodically.  "Read- 
ing maketh  a  full  man.''  For  most  preachers 
it  is  an  aid  to  efiSciency.  While  a  sermon 
that  abounds  in  quotations  is  not  the  highest 
type,  one  that  contains  none  is  generally 
dull  and  dry. 

The  individual  note  is  essential  in  preach- 
ing, but  it  should  be  tempered  by  that  of 
others.  A  perfect  sermon  should  resemble 
an  anthem  in  which  the  solo  part  predomi- 
nates while  the  chorus  exercises  its  ministry 
of  confirmation  and  completion.  We  preach 
a  universal  gospel,  and  each  preacher  is  one 
of  a  host  who  publish  it.  The  great  words 
of  Scripture  which  are  embedded  in  our  ser- 
mons are  jewels  of  truth;  and  noble  and 
illuminating  words  of  others  add  also  to  the 
beauty  of  the  mosaic. 
*  Peter  Mackenzie,  with  his  striking  per- 
sonality, a  man  who  stood  for  himself  by 
himself,  was  yet  a  wide  reader  and  made 
thorough  preparation  for  pulpit  and  plat- 
form, availing  himself  of  the  best  aids  he 
could  obtain.  His  chief  biographer,  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Dawson,  says: 


"He  was  from  the  beginning  to  the  dose 
of  his  ministry  an  earnest  student,  and  prob- 
ably read  twice  or  three  times  the  number 
of  books  on  any  given  subject  as  many  of 
those  who  credited  him  with  a  comprehen- 
sive ignorance.  .  .  .  His  own  thought  was 
continually  enriched  with  the  best  in  the 
thought  of  others,  tho  no  commodity  im- 
ported from  abroad  was  allowed  to  pass 
forth  again  until  it  had  received  the  imprint 
of  his  genius." 

Dr.  W.  L.  Watkinson,  in  his  brilliant  ser- 
mons, uses  many  illustrations,  gleaned  espe- 
cially from  science,  which  contribute  greatly 
to  their  charm  and  power.  The  Rev.  Dins- 
dale  T.  Young  constantly  takes  toll  of  great 
preachers  and  saints,  following  in  the  foot- 
steps of  Spurgeon  in  his  admiration  for 
Puritan  literature.  With  a  pithy  and  apt 
quotation  from  the  wonderful  mine  of  Sam- 
uel Rutherford's  Letters,  or  an  ezegetical 
comment  from  the  lucid  expositions  of  the 
late  Dean  Yaughan,  he  drives  a  point  home. 
Long  ago  the  present  writer  learned  the 
value  of  making  a  list  of  books  in  his 
library  still  unread,  and  month  by  month 
from  that  list  (easily  kept  complete  by  add- 
ing the  titles  of  new  acquisitions)  making  a 
modest  estimate  of  reading  for  the  month. 
At  the  same  time  the  books  read  during  the 
past  month  are  recorded  in  the  page  for  the 
month  devoted  in  his  diary  to  household  ac- 
counts, thus  putting  it  to  a  use  more  ger- 
mane to  his  life  and  work.  The  use  of  such 
book-lists,  retrospective  and  prospective,  is 
an  aid  to  necessary  balance  in  reading.  No 
leisure-hour  need  be  really  dull  to  the 
preacher  who  loves  books,  if  he  has  sufilcient 
variety  to  meet  his  needs.  A  long  evening — 
rare  but  blessed  boon  to  most  preachers — 
provides  an  opportunity  to  read  a  consider- 
able part  of  an  inspiring  biography;  and 
once  well  begun  even  a  big  biography  by 
sheer  force  of  interest  will  fill  many  spaces 
of  time  that  might  otherwise  be  less  profit- 
ably employed.    A  good  start  is  essential,  in 


^  Id  the  first  article  in  the  September  number  the  author  referred  to  the  Lift  and  LetUrt  of  Jom^ 
Smrltham;  it  should  hare  been  Smetham. 
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which  the  earlj  years  of  the  subject  are 
passed  and  the  life  is  seen  ripening  iik 
beautj  and  increasing  in  usefulness. 

The  essay  is  not  as  popular  as  it  should 
be.  In  length  and  relative  importance  it  is 
a  medium  article,  furnishing  a  form  of  liter- 
ature between  standard  works  of  theology, 
biography,  or  travel  and  the  ubiquitous 
noveL  It  is  often  refreshing  and  illumi- 
nating, and  can  be  read  when  the  study  of 
a  treatise  would  be  impracticable  and 
undesirable. 

Mr.  Augustine  Birrell's  essays  are  delight- 
ful, being  informing,  fresh,  and  bright. 
The  inimitable  "Breakfast  Table''  series  of 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  is  full  of  wise  and 
witty  words  and  is  characterized  throughout 
by  a  charming  geniality.  Mr.  A  C.  Benson, 
the  new  Master  of  Magdalen,  is  a  volumi- 
nous essayist  with  a  peculiarly  individual 
note.  There  is  an  undertone  of  sadness,  but 
this  is  not  so  deep  as  to  overdepress  the 
reader.  Many  beautiful  and  true  thoughts 
present  the  author's  philosophy  of  life, 
which  is  that  of  modest,  unobtrusive,  honor- 
able souls  who  live  somewhat  apart  from 
their  fellows  and  whose  motto  is,  "  He  shall 
not  cry,  nor  lift  up,  nor  cause  his  voice  to 
be  heard  in  the  street" 

Is  it  wise  to  read  in  trains  Y  Sometimes 
we  can  more  profitably  study  human  nature 
as  represented  in  our  compartment,  or  the 
fair  face  of  the  country  we  are  traversing. 
But  some  whose  opportunities  for  reading 
elsewhere  are  few,  who,  however,  travel  fre- 
quently, habitually  read  on  journeys.  For 
this  purpose  magazines  are  a  valuable  asset 
to  the  preacher  and  preferable  to  books. 
€k>nsecutive  reading  is  not  practicable  when 
travding,  but  many  periodicals  are  both  in- 
teresting and  profitable,  and  hence  suitable. 
My  own  custom,  as  a  returned  missionary,  is 
to  reserve  for  journeys  a  favorite  missionary 
journal.  Many  old  magazines  sold  onr  book- 
stalls contain  articles  of  permanent  value 
and  afford  excellent  reading  in  railway- 
trains  or  waiting-rooms;  and  these  articles 
can  easily  be  detached  and  kept  for  further 
reference. 

A  partial  record  of  a  year's  reading  may 
have  interest.  Lux  Mundi,  an  old  book  and 
a  great  one,  is  now  obtainable  in  a  cheap 
edition.  The  Ministry  of  Conversion,  by 
Canon  A  J.  Mason,  one  of  the  tasteful 
''Handbooks  for  the  Clergy,"  is  suggestive 
tad  interesting,  marred  not  so  much  by  the 


able  writer's  ecclesiastical  standpoint  as  by 
some  unhappy  reference  to  non-conformity. 
Bepresentative  Men  of  the  New  Testament, 
by  Dr.  Matheson,  and  the  first  New  Testa- 
ment volume  of  Bible  Characters,  by  Dr. 
Whyte,  both  used  in  the  preparation  of  a 
series  of  character  studies  of  some  apostles, 
and  were  thus  practically  tested.  The  for- 
mer was  found  least  helpful  because  of  its 
excessive  imaginative  trend.  Dr.  Whyte's 
acute  and  pithy  observations  were  often 
very  illuminating.  Inspiration  and  In- 
errancy,  h J  Drs.  C.  H.  Briggs,  L.  J.  Evans, 
H.  P.  Smith,  and  H.  B.  Bruce,  is  a  memorial 
of  a  bitter  controversy. 

"The  American  Presbyterian  Church  was 
set  on  fire,  like  the  prairie,  by  the  utterances 
of  Professor  Briggs,  of  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  New  York,  in  his  inaugural  ad- 
dress, on  the  occasion  of  his  transference  to 
the  new  chair  of  Biblical  Theology." 

That  address  is  reprinted  in  this  volume, 
and  the  whole  book  is  specially  interesting 
as  showing  how  far  we  have  traveled  since 
its  issue  in  1891.  What  then  created  great 
indignation  is  now  almost  innocuous.  Hap- 
pily we  are  learning  that  whatever  our  shade 
of  thought  the  ark  of  God  is  safe.  "  Truth 
is  great  and  will  prevail."  The  Teaching 
of  Jesus,  by  the  Bev.  Qeorge  Jackson,  re- 
cently reprinted  in  "The  Expositor's  Li- 
brary," is  worthy  of  a  fine  preacher  and  has 
a  true  evangelical  ring.  Via  Sacra,  by  the 
accomplished  literary  superintendent  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  the  Bev. 
T.  H.  Darlow,  is  a  bright,  suggestive  volume 
of  religious  essays.  Many  of  them  have 
probably  been  preached  and  are  examples 
of  the  essay-sermon  at  its  best.  "I  Sat 
Where  They  Sat,"  "Our  Humiliation,"  "An- 
gek  Unawares,"  "The  Sacrament  of  Chris- 
tian Service,"  to  quote  some  of  the  titles,  are 
themes  that  any  preacher  might  delight  to 
expound.  The  True  Bitual,  by  the  Bev. 
B.  J.  Gibbon,  is  a  charming  little  volume  of 
sermons.  It  is  little  known,  but  is  worth 
study  by  any  preacher,  making  its  appeal  to 
the  apprentice  hand  and  the  expert,  too. 
The  God  of  the  Patriarchs,  by  the  late  Bev. 
T.  C.  Lalley,  Dr.  Adeney's  Ezra,  Nehemiah, 
and  Esther,  in  "The  Expositor's  Bible"; 
Dr.  Peake's  The  Bible:  Its  Origin,  Its  Sig- 
nificance, and  Its  Abiding  Worth;  Dr.  H.  B. 
Workman's  The  Evolution  of  Monasticism 
are  all  solid  and  able  books«  The  Life  of 
Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  by  Sir  H.  B.  Edwards 
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and  H.  Merivale,  diows  the  practical  power 
of  ChriBtianitj  in  the  direction  of  conduct 
in  ordinary  days  and  in  days  of  crisis.  Dr. 
Washington  Gladden's  MemorieM  is  not  a 
great  or  notable  book,  but  a  chronicle  of  a 
wen-spent  and  busy  life.  Let  Vm  Pray,  by  a 
Chinese  missionary,  l^e  Bev.  W.  A.  Canaby, 
is  a  stimulating  book  hj  a  man  of  rare  gifts 
who  has  made  the  subject  of  prayer  his  own. 
J.  A.  SpendersNi  The  Indian  Scene  is  an 
excellent  brief  study  by  an  unbiased  and 
trained  obserrer  and  capable  journalist. 
Miss  Loane's  The  Englishman'e  Castle,  like 
her  other  books,  is  racy  and  instructive. 
The  author  possesses  expert  knowledge  of 
the  home  life  of  the  working  classes,  gath- 
ered from  tiie  Tantivge-point  of  district 
nursing.  A  modest  poetry  section  included 
Sir  Henry  Newbolt's  stirring  and  patriotic 
The  Island  Baoe;  Miss  Bossetti's  Verses,  in 
the  convenient  8.  P.  O.  K.  edition,  and  Dr. 
W.  G.  Smith's  EQda  Among  the  Broken 
Gods,  a  book  full  of  thought. 

Then  reviewing  the  past,  plan  for  the  fu- 
ture. Make  up  deficiencies  in  your  library. 
Keep  an  eye  open  for  new  books,  cutting 
out  reviews  or  making  a  brief  abstract  of 
an  expert  opiirion  in  your  common  place  or 
in  a  special  book-list.  Manifold  are  the  uses 
of  the  penny  exercise-book  and  the  penny 
note-book.  My  lists  contain  such  comments 
as  the  following:  Hermann,  Communion 
with  God  (praised  by  H.  B.  Macintosh). 
C.  W.  Moody,  M.A.,  Love's  Long  Campaign 
("Not  a  moment  nor  a  sentence  wasted" — 
Denney).  "In  Parker's  People's  Bible  noth- 
ing is  better  than  Genesis,  the  Books  of 
Samuel,  and  Kings,  and  the  Book  of  Nehe- 
miah"— W.  B.  NicolL  H.  Clay  Trumbull's 
Studies  in  Oriental  Social  Life  ("An  ably 
written  and  most  useful  volume  " — S.  D.  F. 
Salmond).  Another  book  by  this  author.  The 
Threshold  Covenant,  read  this  year,  has  also 
whetted  my  appetite  for  his  works. 

When  a  list  like  this  is  kept,  the  finding 
of  one  of  its  most  desirable  items  is  a  great 
delight.  Many  good  books  are  soon  avail- 
able second-hand,  and  by  a  little  waiting  and 
judicious  buying  a  library  of  sound  theolog- 
ical works  may  be  acquired  without  unduly 
heavy  outlay.  Biography,  too,  is  often  much 
reduced  in  price  not  long  after  publication. 

We  should  discard  books  that  have  been 
superseded  by  better  ones.  Many  books  are 
a  drug  on  the  market,  and,  generally,  we  do 
well  to  beware  of  these.    Never  buy  a  book 


because  it  appears  cheap,  unless  it  has  posi- 
tive and  known  value.  The  bound  Tolumea 
of  The  Expositor  are  often  procurable  for  a 
small  amountj  so  also  The  Expository  Times, 
Probably  the  latter  is  more  in  demand  be- 
cause of  the  personal  note,  which  is  its  great 
charm;  but  the  early  volumes  of  The  Exposi- 
tor, no  less  than  the  later  ones,  contain  a 
rich  store  of  scholarly  articles.  Many  series 
of  articles  which  appeared  in  it  have  later 
been  issued,  sometimes  with  but  slight  alter- 
ation, in  book-form.  My  library  includes 
nearly  seventy  volumes  of  this  magarine, 
some  of  whidi  are  index  volumes,  adding 
greatly  to  the  usefulness  of  the  rest.  A 
good  Bible  dictionary  covers  the  ground  of 
many  small  books,  and  if  we  use  one  con- 
stancy we  can  dispense  with  many  smaller 
books.  Indeed,  every  little  book  we  retain 
or  buy  should  be  by  a  master;  any  others 
we  are  better  without. 

At  least  one  good  commentary  on  every 
book  of  the  Bible  is  desirable.  Volumes  in 
series  vary  in  values,  and  the  best  books 
chosen  from  several  series  are  often  prefer- 
able to  the  purchase  of  a  complete  series. 
For  preachers  of  average  attainments,  how- 
ever, no  series  is  more  useful  and  thoroughly 
satisfactory  than  Messrs.  T.  &  T.  Clark's 
Handbooks  for  Bible  Classes  and  Private 
Students.  The  commentaries  in  it  do  not 
yet  embrace  the  whole  Bible.  This  series  is 
valuable  because  its  standpoint  is  moderate, 
while  its  notes  are  fuller  than  those  of  The 
Century  Bible,  and  it  contains  more  exposi- 
tory materiid  than  The  Cambridge  Bible, 
which  is  still,  however,  in  the  front  rank  of 
scholarly  commentaries  for  the  English 
readers. 

The  growing  "Expositor's  Library"  de- 
serves attention.  It  contains  books  by  such 
stalwarts  as  Drs.  Dale,  Forsyth,  Stalker,  and 
Jowett,  and  its  treasures,  now  at  a  low 
price,  would  enrich  any  library.  The  new 
series  published  by  the  Methodist  PubliA- 
ing  House,  "The  Library  of  Theology,"  is  a 
fine  venture.  It  is  good  to  know  that  some 
volumes  are  already  out  of  print  and  that 
even  in  time  of  war  such  an  enterprise  is 
successful.  The  variety  of  "The  Every  Age 
Library"  is  notable.  The  Tongue  of  Fire, 
The  Call  of  the  Pacific,  The  Citieen  of  To- 
morrow, Charles  Dickens  and  Music  are 
titles  that  illustrate  this  feature. 

A  knowledge  of  the  greatest  written  ser- 
mons is  an  advantage  to  the  preacher.    Dr. 
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Kidder,  in  his  ezhaustiye  Treatise  on  Hgmi- 
letioa,  sajs: 

"Sermons  are  nsnallj  published  for  the 
benefit  of  laymen.  They  are  most  exten- 
sively read  by  ministers.  To  the  latter  they 
have  espeeial  interest  as  examples  in  respect 
to  style,  doctrine,  and  mode  of  construction. 
No  minister  should  attempt  to  read  all  the 
sermons  that  may  fall  in  his  way;  no  one 
should  voluntarily  fail  to  read,  and  even 
study,  some  of  the  sermons  of  the  great  rep- 
resentative preachers  of  different  countries 
and  of  the  successive  periods  of  the  Church. 
In  Great  Britain,  among  non-conformists, 
since  Madaren,  Spurgeon,  and  Parker,  our 
greatest  sermon-writers  are  Dr.  W.  L. 
Watkinson  and  Dr.  J.  H.  Jowett.  No  liv- 
ing Anglican  equals  the  three  mightiest — 
Dean  (Surch,  Bishop  Paget,  and  P.  W. 
Bobertson.'' 

We  need  now,  and  shall  need,  to  use  all 
our  resources  as  preachers,  not  least  our 
store  of  books,  in  the  great  task  of  buOding 
up  the  kingdom  of  Qod  on  the  earth.  The 
duty  of  preaching  a  broad-based,  far-reach- 
ing gospel,  of  commending  our  Savior  to 
men,  was  never  more  urgent.  Our  service 
must  be  considered  service,  our  speech  fresh 
and  powerful,  our  life  instinct  with  spiritual 
reality.  An  intdlectual  sluggard  should 
have  no  place  in  the  pulpit.  A  false  philoso- 
phy must  be  vanquished  by  a  true  and  deep 
one.  "Deep  calleth  unto  deep."  The  great 
need  of  man  will  be  supplied  by  God  accord- 
ing to  his  riches  in  glory  in  Christ  Jesus. 
All  who  preach  Christ  are  stewards  of  the 
manifold  grace  of  God.  "It  is  required  in 
stewards  that  a  man  be  found  faithful.^ 


Why  Ministers  Quit 

A  VKW  days  ago  this  item  was  considered 
to  have  enougb  news  value  to  be  printed 
broadcast:  that  three  pastors  of  three  repre- 
sentative churches  in  one  representative  city 
had  resigned  in  one  day.  Beason :  the  grow- 
ing indifference  of  their  respective  congrega- 
tions. This  is  ominous.  It  suggests  all  kinds 
of  thoughts. 

The  first  thought  is  of  the  disciples  who 
were  told  by  their  Master  tiiat  when  a  city 
rejected  ^em  they  should  shake  the  dust  off 
their  sandals  for  a  testimony.  "Verily  I  say 
unto  you.  It  shall  be  more  tolerable  for  the 
land  of  Sodom  and  €k>morrah  in  the  day  of 
judgment,  than  for  that  city." 

The  second  thought  is  of  tiie  hopeless  con- 
ditions which  surround  many  a  city  church. 
The  absentee  membership  is  interested  in 


business;  the  plant  is  isolated  in  a  stony 
down-town  desert.  Of  such  a  ehurdh  it  is 
easy  to  expect  too  much. 

The  third  thought  is  of  the  humanity  of 
the  preachers.  Theoretically,  they  are  to 
hold  their  ground  against  all  comers;  prac- 
tically, the  flesh  can  not  stand  the  disap- 
pointments. We  can  all  bear  abuse,  hatred, 
opposition,  but  neglect  is  fatal,  even  with 
preachers.  If  the  public  refuse  to  listen 
there's  an  end  to  effectiveness.  How  shall 
they  preach  without  hearers  f 

And  the  fourth  thought  is  of  the  pathetic 
need  of  the  congregations  of  which  the 
above  are  types.  There  is  no  use  mincing 
words  or  sticking  heads  in  the  sand  (a  piece 
of  inanity  which  nature-fakers  are  fond  of 
attributing  to  a  bird  that  knows  better). 
With  all  the  glowing  accounts  of  dedications, 
consecrations,  revivals,  and  reformations, 
there  are  vast  numbers  of  churches  that  are 
as  good  as  dead.  They  break  the  hearts  of 
preachers.  The  story  is  ever  the  same.  A 
new  pastor.  Glowing  expectations.  Con- 
gratulations. A  New  Era  I  The  new  broom 
sweeps  clean.  "Have  you  heard  our  new 
manf"  The  conventional  write-up.  Pic- 
ures  in  the  Post'Herald'TimeS'Jowmal'News, 
And  in  two  years  it  is  all  over.  They  aro 
lucky  if  they  last  that  long.  The  galvanized 
frog  was  dead,  after  all!  There  is  a  con- 
tinuous movement  of  pastors  who  are  abroad, 
like  the  dove  sent  out  of  the  ark,  finding  no 
place  to  rest  their  feet.  And  there  are  the 
hUuS,  disillusioned,  apathetic  churches. 

Sometimes  the  worm  turns.  Then  we  get 
a  sad  account  of  facts  that  hurts  our 
pride  and  makes  us  uncomfortable;  gener- 
ally the  tragedy  is  buried  in  the  heart  that 
does  not  want  to  hurt  the  cause.  Many  men 
prefer  to  suffer  silently,  and  so  keep  up  t(e 
illusion  tiiat  all  is  well  in  Zion,  when  the 
initiates  know  full  well  how  the  citizens  are 
lying  on  beds  of  ease,  having  forgotten  the 
Lordt  Brethren  t  we  understand.  It  is  hard 
to  want  to  do  good  and  not  be  given  half  a 
chance.  It  is  a  noble  spirit  that  prompts 
putting  on  a  cheerf id  countenance  in  a  bad 
case;  nor  do  we  condemn  the  occasional 
reaction — who  could  stand  it  without  the 
medicinal  relief  of  an  outburst  now  and  thenf 
It  requires  faith  and  courage  and  strength 
to  bear  the  disappointments  tiiat  go  with 
the  joys  of  the  ministry. 
Yes,  t^re  is  another  side! 

B.  A.  S. 
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HOW  THE.CHURCHES  MAY  SERVE  THE  SOLDIERS 

Chaplain  C.  C.  Batem an,  U.  8.  Army 


1.  I  WOULD  remind  the  churches  that  while 
great  things  have  been  done  and  are  still 
being  done  under  Bed  Cross  auspices,  there 
are  hundreds  of  thousands  if  not  millions 
of  church  members  who  have  so  far  done 
nothing.  The  American  Bed  Cross  Society 
is  a  highly  organized  body  having  local 
chapters  in  practically  every  town  in  the 
country.  But  these  local  chapters  in  many 
instances  enroll  a  slender  fraction  only  of 
the  church  membership.  Should  this  war 
continue  for  a  considerable  period,  as  at 
this  date  seems  entirely  probable,  what  has 
been  given  or  done  by  the  laity  down  to 
the  present  will  be  found  to  have  been  a 
mere  bagatelle.  Beal  sacrificial  giving  and 
doing  are  reserved  for  the  future. 

I  have  seen  the  Bed  Cross  in  action  on 
the  battle-field.  The  world  has  never  before 
seen  such  a  war  as  is  now  scourging  man- 
kind. It  has  not  as  yet  come  home  to  us. 
Every  church  member  should  identify  him- 
self or  herself  with  an  organization  equipped 
to  gather  and  transport  whatever  may  have 
been  provided  under  scientific  guidance  or 
economic  foresight.  Every  feature  of  Bed 
Cross  work  has  been  thought  out  to  avoid 
waste  of  means,  materials,  and  time.  The 
Sunday-schools  should  be  more  conspicuous 
in  this  service,  and  the  play-instincts  of 
children  should  be  more  systematically 
directed  into  the  channels  of  Bed  Cross 
endeavor. 

2.  Not  a  whit  less  important  within  its 
own  sphere  stands  the  War  Work  Council 
of  the  International  Committee  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  The 
churches  do  not  realize  as  they  should  that 
this  organization  is  likewise  facing  a  task 
unparalleled  in  any  previous  i)eriod  of  its 
splendid  history.  What  is  true  of  the  Bed 
Cross  is  true  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  If  much 
has  been  given,  much  more  is  required. 
Where  one  dollar  has  been  contributed,  Htb 
dollars  or  more  are  needed.  And  we  stand 
only  at  the  threshold,  not  knowing  what  is 
in  store  for  us  when  tiie  door  shall  have 
been  swung  wide  open.     Exclusive  of  con- 


struction work,  operating  expenses  in  camp 
and  at  the  front  are  in  excess  of  three 
thousand  doIlarB  a  day,  all  in  consequence 
of  mobilization  and  war.  John  B.  Mott 
thinks  in  terms  of  millions  while  he  walks 
by  faith,  not  knowing  where  future  millions 
are  coming  from.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  has  honored  him  and  the 
organization  he  represents.  We  must  know 
what  is  going  on,  and  a  campaign  of  educa- 
tion along  philanthropic  lines  is  overdue 
in  many  churches  where  a  high  average  of 
intelligence  obtains.  A  pastor  who  never 
reads  The  Bed  Cross  Magtutine  or  Assooia- 
tion  Men  is  poorly  qualified  to  lead  his 
people. 

3.  There  is  a  Becreation  Board  in  every 
military  district  which  needs  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  churches.  This  is  operating 
under  the  Fosdick  Commission  and  is 
accomplishing  much  good  in  promoting  a 
cordial  cooperation  between  the  military 
authorities  and  the  civil  public  for  the 
well-being  and  watch-care  of  the  soldier. 
Pastors  should  become  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  aims  and  methods  of  this  board. 
In  a  single  sentence  it  may  be  said  that 
its  purpose  is  to  popularize  the  army,  regu- 
lar and  national. 

4.  The  churches  may  serve  the  soldiers 
at  the  front  and  in  camp  by  seeking  out 
dependents  or  relatives  left  behind  in  mental 
or  material  distress.  These  will,  I  fear, 
be  found  almost  everywhere  before  this  war 
is  over.  Perhaps  such  cases  already  exist 
near  at  hand  and  we  are  unaware  of  their 
presence. 

5.  Every  church  member  should  help  to 
bear  the  expense  of  publication  and  dis- 
tribution of  pocket  Bibles  and  Testaments. 
Every  soldier  who  will  prize  and  read  the 
Scriptures  should  be  furnished  with  a  copy. 
The   demand  exceeds  the  supply. 

6.  Prayer  should  be  offered  regularly 
in  the  churches  for  the  President,  the  officers 
of  the  army  and  navy,  and  for  these  several 
interests.  All  our  efforts  will  be  for  naught 
if  God's  blessing  be  withheld  from  ui. 
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THE  SOLDIER'S  CREED 


We  are  glad  to  give  further  publicity  to 
this  article  from  the  Western  Chrutian  Ad- 
vooate. 

Becsktly  we  found  a  noble  creed  written 
by  a  lamented  soldier  of  the  Civil  War.  Its 
frankness  and  high  idealism  will  comfort 
all  fathers'  and  mothers'  hearts  who  have  a 
soldier  boj  and  for  whom  they  pray  daily 
that  he  may  not  lose  his  Christian  faith  under 
the  temptations  of  military  life.  Bead  it  to 
your  young  men  and  to  those  who  have  not 
enlisted.    It  will  do  them  good. 

During  the  Civil  War  a  dashing  young 
American  soldier  from  a  subordinate  rank 
quickly  rose  to  the  command  of  his  regi- 
ment, the  First  Ohio  Cavalry.  While  at  the 
head  of  his  men,  leading  a  desperate  charge 
in  the  battle  of  Stone  Biver,  he  was  killed. 

That  was  on  December  31,  1862,  and  Colo- 
nel Milliken  was  only  twenty-eight  years  old 
when  he  fell.  Among  his  papers  was  found 
a  document  which  he  had  entitled  "  The  Sol- 
dier's Creed,"  and  here  are  some  extracts 
therefrom: 

"  1  have  enlisted  in  the  service  of  my 
country  for  the  term  of  three  years,  and 
have  sworn  faithfully  to  discharge  my  duty, 
uphold  the  Constitution,  and  obey  the  offi- 
cers over  me. 

«Let  me  see  what  motives  I  must  have 
had  when  I  did  this  thing.  It  was  not 
pleasant  to  leave  my  friends  and  my  home, 
and,  relinquishing  my  liberty  and  pleasures, 
bind  myself  to  hardships  and  obedience  for 


three  years  by  a  solemn  oath.  Why  did  I 
do  it! 

"  1  did  it  because  I  loved  my  country.  I 
thought  that,  having  been  a  good  govern- 
ment to  me  and  my  fathers  before  me,  I 
owed  it  to  her  to  defend  her  from  all  harm, 
so  when  I  heard  of  the  insults  offered  her  I 
rose  up  as  if  some  one  had  struck  my  mother 
and,  as  a  lover  of  my  country,  agreed  to 
fight  for  her.  And  so  I  drew  up  a  set  of 
resolutions  like  this: 

"  *  1.  As  my  health  and  strength  had  been 
devoted  to  the  government,  that  I  would 
take  as  good  care  of  them  as  possible;  thai 
I  would  be  cleanly  in  my  person  and  tem- 
perate in  all  my  habits.  I  felt  that  to 
enlist  for  the  government  and  then  by  care- 
lessness or  drunkenness  make  myself  unfit 
for  service  would  be  too  mean  an  act  for  me. 

'^ '  2.  As  the  character  I  have  assumed  is 
a  noble  one,  I  will  not  disgrace  it  by  child- 
ish quarreling,  by  loud  and  foolish  talking, 
by  profane  swearing,  and  indecent  language. 

"'3.  As  my  usefulness  in  a  great  mea- 
sure depends  on  my  discipline,  I  am  deter- 
mined to  keep  my  arms  in  good  order,  to 
keep  my  clothing  mended  and  brushed,  and 
to  attend  all  drills  and  do  my  best  to  mas- 
ter all  my  duties  as  a  soldier  and  make  my- 
self perfectly  acquainted  with  all  the  exer- 
cises and  evolutions,  and  thus  feel  always 
ready  to  fight.  It  seems  to  me  stupid  for  a 
man  to  apprentice  himself  to  a  trade  as 
serious  as  war  and  tiien  try  by  lying  and 
deception  to  avoid  learning  anything."' 


ONE  CHURCH'S  ADVERTISING* 


Or  all  the  cities  in  this  country  Milwaukee 
may  be  hardest  in  which  to  make  church- 
publicity  work  successfuL  "We  are  a  city 
of  400,000  persons,"  says  the  Bev.  Paul  B. 
Jenkins,  DJ).,  of  Milwaukee's  Immanuel 
Presbyterian  Church,  "of  whom  three- 
fourths,  300,000,  three  persons  in  every  four, 
were  bom  outside  of  the  United  States.  We 
have  200  churches,  or  one  to  every  2,000 
persons.  Of  these  135  are  Protestant,  about 
40  are  Boman  Catholic,  the  other  25  of  vari- 
ous kinds.  When  I  add  that  of  the  135 
Protestant  churches  one-third  are  Lutheran, 
you  will  perhaps  understand  these  figures  as 
telling  you  that  we  are  a  city  of  a  marked. 


almost  universally  popular  respect  for  the 
conventionalities  of  religion,  but  also  of  no 
very  marked  enthusiasm  for  its  possible 
social  aspects,  civic  influence,  evangelistic 
services,  and  thronged  congregations.  To 
change  these  conditions  has  been  the  chief 
hope,  aim,  and  labor  of  many  of  us  of  the 
pulpits  of  Milwaukee." 

A  few  years  ago  one  Milwaukee  minister, 
of  a  Saturday  evening,  dropt  into  the  writ- 
ing-room of  the  chief  hotel  and  saw  there,  on 
every  writing-desk,  a  brand-new  blotter 
bearing  these  words:  "When  you  have  fin- 
ished that  letter  home,  try  a  drink  of  (Bo- 
and-So's)   whisky."     Each  blotter  had  evi- 
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dentlj  been  laid  where  it  could  not  fail  to  be 
teen.  The  minister's  mind  was  logieaL  He 
looked  at  the  blotter  and  asked  himself,  "  If 
whiskj  is  worth  advertising  for  the  benefit 
of  traveling-men  on  Saturday  nights,  why 
not  religion  f" 

Answer  followed  on  the  following  Satur- 
day night,  in  a  blotter  quite  different,  which 
lay  on  every  desk  in  every  writing-room  of 
the  city's  hotels,  inviting  the  user  to  attend 
church  next  day.  After  the  Sunday  morning 
service  two  men  stopt  to  tell  the  minister 
what  those  blotters  brought  them;  and  that 
minister  saw  a  new  light  As  a  result,  the 
churches  of  Milwaukee,  working  through  the 
local  Federation  of  Churches  and  its  Pub- 
licity Conmiittee,  of  which  Dr.  Jenkins  is  the 
head,  have  used  in  direct  advertising  some 
$15,000  worth  of  church  publicity,  besides 
a  great  deal  indirect  and  contributed;  and 
the  City  Club's  estimate  of  attendance  npon 
"  Go-to-Church  Sunday  "  was  180,000— a  fine 
representation  for  any  city,  and  wonderful 
for  Milwaukee.  After  making  due  allowance 
for  Sunday  workers,  for  "shut-ins,"  Ac, 
Dr.  Jenkins  estimates  that  on  the  day  re- 
ferred to  there  was  "inside  the  churcfties 
almost  every  person  in  the  city  able  to  attend 
service." 

The  saloons  were  not  asked  to  close,  but 
some  of  them  did,  with  signs  put  up  saying, 
"This  saloon  will  be  closed  next  Sunday," 
or,  on  the  day  itself — ^"We  have  gone  to 
church."  As  was  said  afterward:  "  If  a  bit 
of  work  like  this  could  accomplish  such  a 
marvel  in  M51wankee,  what  veritable  miracles 
of  church  success  would  these  methods  not 
work  in  other  places  I  " 

More  than  twenty  different  forms  of  pub- 
licity were  employed.  Besides  announce- 
ments in  the  different  daily  papers — indi- 
vidual church  and  Church  Federation — ^there 
were   house-to-house   individual   invitations; 


district  maps,  locating  the  chorchee  cooperat- 
ing; door-knob  tags,  quite  sure  to  be  seen; 
"Go-to-Church  Sunday"  buttons  for  men 
and  pins  for  women;  blotters  for  the  desks 
of  school  children;  street-car  cards — hand- 
some, unusual  and  effective — ^f or  both  inside 
and  outside  display;  billboard  signs,  of  the 
poster  style;  large  electric  sign-boards; 
dodgers  for  general  distribution  and  wrapt 
in  the  packages  which  went  out  from  depart- 
ment stores;  handsome  invitation-cards  in 
the  rooms  of  hotel  guests,  fte. 

It  was  costly  work — ^Dr.  Jenkins  admits 
this;  but  he  insists  that  advertiting  pays. 
He  has  paid  out  of  his  own  pocket,  he  con- 
fesses, more  money  to  foot  advertising  bills 
for  the  church  than  he  has  given  for  mis- 
sions; and  he  gives  many  good  reasons  for 
doing  it.  The  chief  reason,  of  course,  is  tiie 
spiritual  value  of  church-publicity  work. 
It  is  missionary  work,  he  urges;  "  It  is  evan- 
gelism! "  And  on  the  merely  business  side, 
he  quotes  the  skilled  advertising  expert  and 
sales  manager  of  one  of  the  very  largest 
and  best-known  businesses  in  this  country  as 
declaring  "  that  a  fund  of  $100,000  spent  in 
advertising  the  work  and  appeal  of  the 
Church  throughout  this  country  would  simply 
work  wonders  and  would  almost  transform 
the  average  man's  idea  of  the  Church  within 
a  yearl" 

Other  church  advertisers  have  demon- 
strated that  very  effective  advertising  has 
been  done  at  very  little  cost,  for  individual 
churches,  as  the  book  shows  by  which  this 
article  was  inspired.  The  matter  deserves 
careful  study  by  both  eity  and  country  pas- 
tors, despite  a  belief,  rather  widely  enter- 
tained, that  advertising  the  church  and  the 
work  of  it  means  mainly  sensationalism.  It 
is  one  thing  to  advertise  and  get  the  people; 
the  next  thing  is  to  how  to  hold  them.  This 
we  will  deal  with  in  a  subsequent  article. 
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James  M.  Campbell, 

Sept.  30-Oct.  6— The   Way  of 

Progress    (l  Sam.  10:9) 

The  mystic  touch  of  God  upon  a  human 
heart  is  a  wonderful  thing.  It  baffles  de- 
scription. It  transcends  explanation.  Its 
influence  is  not  always  to  be  measured  by 
the  degree  of  illumination  that  accompanies 
it.     It  is  essentially  a  change  of  heart,  a 


D.D.,  Claremont,  Cal. 

change  at  the  center  of  moral  personality; 
and  it  was  just  as  real  and  potent  in  that 
rude  age  when  the  judges  ruled  over  Israel 
as  it  is  in  this  enlightened  Christian  age. 
There  we  find  it  illustrated  in  the  case  of 
Saul,  whom  Browning  in  one  of  his  master- 
pieces has  made  the  subject  of  profound 
psychological  study. 
In  Saul's  mystical  experience  there  are 
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three  distinct  stages  of  development  which 
to  him,  as  a  man  of  impulse,  came  with 
amazing  rapiditj. 

1.  His  new  birth.  It  is  said  that  the 
Lord  gave  him  "  another  heart/'  a  heart  al- 
together different  in  its  impulses  and  mo- 
tives from  the  one  which  he  already  possest. 
This  was  in  accordance  with  the  Old  Testa- 
ment covenant:  ''A  new  heart  will  I  give 
thee  ";  which  covenant  is  ratified  under  the 
Christian  dispensation  (see  Heb.  8:10).  Of 
both  covenants  the  essential  meaning  is  that 
from  God's  regenerating  grace  comes  a  new 
heart,  and  from  a  new  heart  comes  a  new 
life. 

2.  His  moral  transformation.  At  the 
time  of  his  anointing  bj  Samuel  to  the 
kingly  office  tiie  promise  was  given  him: 
"  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  will  come  mistily 
upon  thee,  and  thou  shalt  be  turned  into 
another  man."  And  this  is  what  happened: 
He  was  made  over;  changed  so  completely 
that  the  people  who  knew  him  asked,  "  What 
is  this  that  has  come  to  the  son  of  Kishf  " 

One  of  the  ancient  fathers,  accosted  by 
an  evil  companion  with  whom  before  his 
conversion  he  had  lived  in  sin,  knowing  his 
weakness,  ran  away  with  all  his  might. 
"Wherefore  runnest  thou  awayf  it  is  I," 
called  out  his  old  companion  after  him.  "  I 
run  away  because  I  am  not  I;  I  am  a  new 
man."  After  the  same  manner  the  life  of 
Saul  took  a  new  direction,  old  associations 
were  "broken  and  new  ones  were  formed; 
"Old  things  passed  away,  and  all  things 
became  new." 

3.  His  consecration  to  his  kingly  mission. 
Of  his  inward  change  there  was  a  visible 
outshowing.  First,  he  joined  himself  to  the 
prophets,  "and  the  Spirit  of  €K>d  came 
mightily  upon  him,  and  he  prophesied 
among  them."  After  that  he  buckled  on  his 
armor  and  began  to  fight  the  battles  of  his 
country.  A  signal  victory  being  vouchsafed, 
he  exercised  a  spirit  of  clemency  in  refus- 
ing to  put  to  death  those  who  had  refused 
to  come  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  against  the 
mighty. 

His  reign  of  forty  years  was  a  stormy 
one.  Difficulties  arose  with  which  he  was 
unable  to  cope,  and  he  became  irresolute 
and  despondent.  Forsaken  of  God,  he  be- 
took himself  to  spiritism ;  and  at  length  the 
monarchy  which  had  begun  so  auspiciously 
tumbled  into  ruins.  That  a  life  which  for 
one  glorious  moment  had  been  lifted  upon 


the  heights,  and  that  gave  promise  of  dis- 
tinguished success,  diould  have  sunk  so  low 
emphasises  the  warning,  "Let  him  that 
thinketh  he  standeth  take  heed  lest  he  f  alL" 


Oct.  7^13— Help  for  the 
Common  Days  (Prov.  3) 

What  Abraham  Lincoln  said  about  eom- 
mon  people  might  just  as  appropriately  be 
said  about  common  days:  "God  must  like 
them  because  he  made  so  many  of  them." 
With  common  days  he  has  filled  our  lives. 

For  the  common  days,  with  their  common- 
place duties,  we  need  plain  directions. 
These  we  find  in  the  book  of  Proverbs,  in 
which  "  the  genius,  wit,  and  spirit "  of  the 
Israelitish  nation  are  disclosed— a  nation 
which,  for  business  shrewdness  and  practical 
sagacity,  has  never  been  surpassed.  For  a 
long  period  the  book  of  Proverbs  was  the 
leading  text-book  in  the  parochial  schoob  of 
Scotland;  and  the  saying  is  amply  justified 
that  it  had  much  to  do  in  making  the  people 
of  Scotland  the  "canny,"  thrifty,  practical 
people  which  they  are  generally  credited 
with  being. 

The  higher  ranges  of  spiritual  experience 
are 'quite  beyond  the  reach  of  many.  The 
great  body  of  religious  people  are  prag- 
matic, rather  than  mysticaL  They  do  not 
march  along  the  King's^  highway  "by  a 
vision  splendid  on  their  way  attended"; 
oftener  they  walk  along  some  winding 
dusty  bypath,  upheld  by  the  satisfaction  of 
humble  duty  faithfully  performed.  These 
patient  plodders  will  find  in  the  book  of 
Proverbs  a  veritable  vade  meeum,  to  whidi 
they  can  turn  for  practical  direction  in  aU 
the  varied  circumstances  of  every-day  life. 
Minted  from  the  pure  gold  of  actual  ex- 
perience, its  lessons  of  wisdom  are  as  perti- 
nent in  their  application  to  the  life  of  to- 
day as  when  they  were  originally  spoken  or 
written.  Take  this  third  chapter  as  an 
exhmple. 

For  the  common  day  and  its  common- 
place duties  we  need,  the  help  of  God.  Gen- 
erally when  we  think  of  divine  help  we  con- 
nect it  with  special  events  and  dramatic 
moments.  We  think  of  it  as  coming  in  at 
the  opportune  time  in  some  great  emergency. 
But  what  we  need  most  frequently  is  not 
help  to  enable  us  to  bum  as  martyrs  at  the 
stake,  but  help  to  enable  us  to  be  roasted 
day  by  day  in  the  slow  fire  of  ingratitude, 
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jemlousfi  or  hate;  not  help  to  win  a  de- 
diive  battle,  with  banners  flying,  bat  help 
to  keep  up  an  nneventful  straggle  which 
affords  no  respite  and  yields  bat  little 
glorj.  God's  help  is  oars  whenever  we  take 
hold  of  it.  Speaking  not  for  himself  alone, 
but  as  the  mouthpiece  of  the  race,  an 
ancient  saint  has  said,  "M7  heart  has 
trusted  in  him  and  I  am  helped."  Help 
comes  to  all  of  us  in  the  same  way. 


Oct. 


U-SO— Building  Our  Life 
on  Crodfs  Plan 

(Matt  25:21;  2  Peter  1:5-8;  Heb.  11:10) 
Dr.  Horace  Bushnell's  famous  sermon  on 
••  Every  Man's  Life  a  Plan  of  God  "  has  not 
lost  anything  of  its  freshness  and  power  with 
the  passing  of  the  years,  inasmuch  as  it 
contains  something  of  essential  and  eternal 
truth.  Long  before,  Paul  preached  the  same 
doctrine.  The  name  which  he  gave  to  it  was 
"  predestination."  He  believed  that  God  had 
a  predestined  plan  for  every  man,  which  he 
ought  to  seek  to  understand  and  work  out 
in  his  life. 

How  is  that  plan  made  known  f  In  two 
ways:  (1)  As  written  in  the  very  con- 
stitution of  man.  The  meanest  thing  that 
lives  fills  up  some  part  in  God's  great  plan. 
When  puzzled  to  account  for  the  existence 
of  anything,  we  have  a  habit  of  saying  it 
must  have  had  some  end  to  serve  or  it  would 
not  have  been  created.  The  noble  powers 
and  capacities  with  which  man  has  been  en- 
dowed indicate  something  of  the  divine  pur- 
pose in  his  life;  and  never  is  the  true  end 
of  life  attained  until  the  divine  idea  which 
man  finds  ezprest  in  himself  becomes  the 
ideal  which  he  seeks  to  realize  in  his  life. 
(2)  As  revealed  in  the  Bible,  which  is  a 
commentary  on  consciousness.  "Predes- 
tined to  be  conformed  to  the  image  of  his 
Son,"  is  the  way  in  which  the  divine  pur- 
pose is  stated.  The  design  of  God  in  every 
human  life  is  to  make  every  man  like  Christ. 
To  the  accomplishment  of  his  plan  in 
human  life  all  the  activities  of  God  are 
directed.  It  is  the  thing  he  has  in  view  in 
the  educational  and  disciplinary  process  of 
life.  Even  our  sufferings  are  meant  to  con- 
tribute to  that  end.  This  is  not  the  best 
world  possible,  but  it  is  the  best  possible 
world  for  thei  purpose  for  which  it  was  de- 
signed— the  production  of  a  Christlike 
character. 


For  the  working  oat  of  the  purpose  of  God 
in  life  the  cooperation  of  man  with  God  is 
necessary.  The  plant  unfolds  the  divine 
idea  exprest  in  its  structure  by  the  law  of 
necessity.  Man  is  free,  and  his  cooper- 
ation has  to  be  won.  Hence  we  find  the 
Apostle  Peter  exhorting  Christians  to  give 
"  all  diligence  "  to  add  stone  to  stone  in  the 
building  up  of  the  temple  of  the  holy 
character.  Of  that  temple  faith  is  the 
foundation.  To  faith  is  to  be  added  virtue 
or  power;  to  virtue  knowledge  or  practical 
wisdom;  to  knowledge  self-control  with  re- 
gard to  life's  pleasures;  to  self-control 
patience  with  respect  to  life's  sufferings;  to 
patience  godliness,  or  €K>dlikeness;  to  God- 
likeness  brotherly  kindness;  to  brotherly 
kindness  love. 

Here  is  a  picture  of  life  built  up  on 
God's  plan;  life  at  its  best;  life  that  wiH 
meet  with  God's  approval  at  the  time  of 
final  inspection.  In  such  a  life  the  divine 
ideal  has  become  real;  the  edifice  erected 
has  been  made  in  all  its  parts  according  to 
the  pattern  shown  on  the  mount  of  vision. 
Life  has  been  built  upon  eternal  founda- 
tions and  for  eternity,  like  the  city  of 
dreams  which  Abraham  beheld — "  the  city 
which  hath  foundations,  whose  builder  and 
maker  is  God." 

With  every  man  the  supreme  question 
therefore  is.  Am  I  answering  the  end  of  my 
creation  f  Am  I  working  out  the  plan  of 
God  in  my  lifef 


Oct.  21-87— The  Root  of  the 
Matter 

(Isa.  1:16,  17;  Jamee  1:2) 
Moral  goodness  is  presented  in  Scripture 
under  two  aspects — ^negative  and  positive. 
It  consists  in  giving  up  and  in  taking  up; 
in  banishing  certain  things  from  life  and  in 
putting  other  and  better  things  in  their 
place,  or — ^to  adopt  the  figure  of  Paul — ^in 
putting  off  the  old  man  and  putting  on  the 
new. 

This  double  action — ^which  resembles  the 
double  action  of  the  lungs,  by  which  the 
air  is  inhaled  and  exhaled — ^is  strikingly  set 
forth  in  the  words  of  the  prophet  Isaiah: 
"Wash  you,  make  you  clean;  put  away  the 
evil  of  your  doings  from  before  mine  eyes; 
cease  to  do  evil,  learn  to  do  well" — ^words 
which  clearly  indicate  that  in  order  to  the 
attainment  of  moral   goodness  there  must 
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be  an  intenniision  of  the  acts  bj  which 
wrong  habits  were  formed,  and  the  repe- 
tition of  acts  of  a  contrary  kind. 

Kegativelj,  we  must  give  np  wrong- 
doing before  we  can  practise  right-doing; 
we  must  break  ofF  evil  habits  before  we  can 
cultivate  good  ones;  we  must  clear  away  the 
old  building  before  we  can,  out  of  the  same 
material,  erect  a  better  one.  To  make  prog- 
ress in  goodness  while  we  are  continuing  in 
badness  is  an  utter  impossibUitj. 

Positively,  we  must  supplant  evil  with 
good.  It  is  not  enough  to  get  rid  of  evil. 
One  evil  habit  may  be  abandoned  for  an- 
other; and  "the  devil  who  was  put  out  at 
the  street  door  may  be  taken  in  at  the 
postern  door."  Evil  Is  overcome  not  so 
much  by  direct  resistance  as  by  cultivating 
its  opposite  grace.  As  the  prophet  says,  we 
must  not  only  "cease  to  do  evil,"  we  must 
also  "learn  to  do  well."  By  this  double 
process  moral  goodness  is  attained. 

If  we  turn  to  the  Apostle  James,  who 
presents  religion  from  the  ethical  rather 
than  from  the  dogmatic  point  of  view,  and 
whose  epistle  might  be  described  as  a 
manual  of  practical  or  applied  religion,  we 
find  that  he  presents  the  ideal  Christian 
life  in  the  same  twofold  way — as  negative 
and  positive.  He  has  much  to  say  about 
the  giving  up  of  wrong  things,  among  them 
prating  with  idle  words;  and  he  declares 
that  when  the  tongue  is  not  held  in  by  the 
bridle  of  self-control,  religion  is  an  empty 
shell,  a  shadow  without  the  substance. 

Then  defining  religion  "pure  and  undo- 
filed,"  from  the  positive  side,  he  makes  it 
consist  in  two  things:  (1)  Deeds  of 
benevolence.  A  religion  whose  ritual  is  the 
ritual  of  active  love,  and  the  fulness  of 
whose  strength  is  given  in  loving,  helpful 
ministry  to  all  who  are  in  a£3iction.  (2) 
Personal  purity.  A  religion  that  combines 
open-handed  charity  with  clean  hands  and 
a  pure  heart;  indicating  that  the  man  who 
would  lift  others  up  must  stand  above  them 
and  keep  himself  "unspotted  from  the 
world." 


Oct.  28-Nov.  S — Deferred 

Success    (Ex.  23:29,  30) 

Man  is  always  trying  to  find  a  short  cat 
ta  ihe  millennium.  He  wants  to  see  the 
wheels  of  divine  providence  move  faster;  he 
wants  to  see  the  harvest-fields  of  life  ripen 


in  a  day;  he  wants  to  reach  the  goal  of  hia 
onward  march  at  a  single  bound. 

In  contrast  with  the  impatience  of  man 
is  the  patience  of  God.  He  moves  forward 
as  if  he  had  all  the  eternities  in  which  to 
work.  In  the  sphere  of  providence,  as  in 
the  realm  of  nature,  he  carries  out  his  pur- 
poses by  slow  and  imperceptible  degrees; 
being  content  to  work  "little  by  little." 
That  was  the  way  in  which  he  desired  the 
Israelites  to  carry  on  their  campaign  of 
occupation  after  he  had  brought  liiem  into 
the  land  of  promise.  They  had  expected  to 
enter  upon  the  complete  possession  of 
Canaan  at  once;  but  that  was  not  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  divine  program.  They 
were  expressly  told  that  the  heathen  na- 
tions would  not  be  driven  from  before  them 
"  in  one  year  "  but  "  by  Uttle  and  Uttle."  A 
long,  inglorious  guerrilla  warfare  lay  be- 
fore them — a  war  of  attrition,  such  as  is 
going  on  most  of  the  time  in  the  nibbling 
of  the  German  lines  by  the  Allies  upon  the 
Western  front.  For  complete  success  they 
had  to  struggle  and  to  wait.  And  there 
were  good  reasons  for  this. 

In  the  first  place,  sudden  success  would 
not  have  been  advantageous.  It  seldom  is. 
It  is  almost  certain  to  react.  The  Israelites 
were  told  that  if  their  enemies  were  driven 
out  the  wild  beasts  would  multiply  to  an 
alarming  extent.  Too  much  success  would 
have  brought  new  dangers,  as  it  generally 
does.  Most  of  us  get  all  the  success  we  can 
stand.  The  struggle  is  often  the  best  of  it; 
and  the  lessening  of  it  would  be  to  our  loss. 

In  the  second  place,  success  by  being  de- 
ferred would  be  better  prepared  for  and 
would  be  more  thoroughly  enjoyed  and 
profited  by  when  it  came.  By  the  time  their 
enemies  had  been  driven  out,  two  things 
would  have  eventuated — ^they  would  have  de- 
veloped firmness  of  fiber  through  struggle 
and  would  have  increased  in  numbers  and 
strength  so  as  to  be  able  to  establish  them- 
selves permanently  in  the  land.  Anything 
that  comes  too  easily  is  seldom  valued.  The 
best  things  are  often  those  for  which  we 
have  to  strive  the  hardest  and  wait  the 
longest. 

In  the  third  place,  deferred  success  would 
help  to  keep  them  in  continual  dependence 
upon  God.  And  when  it  has  that  result  it 
is  not  to  be  deplored;  for  whatever  makes 
us  lean  more  heavily  upon  the  everlasting 
arm  is  a  blessing. 
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HOW  OLD  IS  DEMOCRACY? 


It  is  a  far  cry  back  to  Moses  for  any- 
thing, especially  democracy.  How  should 
he,  reared  and  trained  in  the  court  of  an 
absolute  autocracy,  know  or  care  for  such  a 
futile  dream  of  the  common  herd,  if  pos- 
sibly they  ever  had  such  a  dream  f  Is  not 
the  world  to-day  banded  togetiier  in  a  strug- 
gle to  the  death  to  make  d^nocracy  safef 
Is  democracy,  then,  one  of  the  latest  posses- 
sions of  the  human  racef  Is  it  so  feebly 
held,  so  slightly  founded  that  a  world-war 
must  be  waged  to  establish  and  strengthen 
itf  We  look  abroad  and  see  the  nations 
shattered  as  by  earthquake,  the  very  land 
rent  and  sodden  with  ^brothers'  blood;  we 
wonder  if  some  new  and*  strange  thing  is 
about  to  come  to  pass  among  men.  No,  not 
some  great  new  truth  struggling  into  life,  but 
the  old  eternal  truth  of  democracy,  the  right 
of  man  to  himself,  stirring  in  giant  strength 
to  throw  off  the  age-long  bondage  of  igno- 
rance, tradition,  and  tyranny. 

It  should  clarify  our  thought  and  give 
substance  to  our  sentiments  to  remind  our- 
selves constantly  that  democracy  is  the  old- 
est of  human  convictions ;  the  animal  strain- 
ing and  gnawing  at  the  tether,  the  bird 
beating  itself  against  the  cage,  are  driven 
by  the  same  deep  ineradicable  instinct  as 
has  always  stirred  the  human  heart  against 
any  restraint  of  its  liberty. 

We  are  witnessing  to-day  in  the  Bussian 
revolution  a  complete  vindication  of  the 
poet's  vision.  What  a  tragic  story,  moving 
on  from  generation  to  generation,  of  the  in- 
articulate millions  of  the  disfranchised  and 
disinherited  I  Not  a  foot  of  earth  could 
they  call  their  own.  The  roof  over  their 
heads  sheltered  them  precisely  as  the  other 
domestic  animals  were  sheltered.  They 
never  could  say.  This  is  home;  here  we  are 
centered  and  at  rest.  Yet  through  this  age- 
long night  the  flame  of  freedom  never  went 
out  on  the  altar  of  the  Bussian  heart.  No 
page  of  human  history  is  more  tragic  and 
pathetic.  What  secret  meetings  in  the  wil- 
derness and  in  the  vast  loneliness  of  the 
boundless  steppes  I  What  futile  revolts 
stamped  into  the  earth  and  smotiiered  in 


blood  by  a  ruthless  autocracy  I  What  splen- 
did leers  thrown  wildly  against  that  same 
relentless  sword  I  What  unspeakable  his- 
tories in  the  one  word,  ''Siberia^ I  Yet 
when  the  fated  hour  came  it  found  a  people 
prepared  in  the  essential  principles  of  free- 
dom. The  fact  of  the  revolution  broke  sud- 
denly on  the  darkness  like  a  meteor,  but  the 
soul  of  the  revolution  was  ancient  and  sted- 
f  ast  as  the  stars. 

We  have  witnessed  the  same  history  in  the 
record  of  our  own  disfranchised  and  disin- 
herited slaves.  When  the  great  proclama- 
tion came  to  them  what  did  it  lindf  A  peo- 
ple who  could  not  even  read  the  message 
that  made  them  free.  Not  a  foot  of  land 
could  they  call  their  own — not  a  house  nor 
a  house  utensil,  not  the  clothes  upon  their 
backs,  nor  wife,  nor  child,  and  even  their 
very  bodies  might  any  day  be  put  upon  the 
auction4>lock.  Yet  when  the  great  word, 
''freedom,"  came  from  the  emancipator, 
they  understood  to  its  last  implication,  and 
such  a  shout  of  victorious  joy  went  up  from 
these  pathetic  millions  as  was  heard  through- 
out the  land  and  on  other  shores.  How 
did  they  knowf  How  does  the  bird  know 
it  has  wings f  How  does  the'  deer  know 
that  it  has  the  fleetness  of  the  windf 
Through  the  long  deep  night  of  slavery 
they  had  kept  the  faith.  Thej  told  it  over 
secretly  to  each  other;  they  whispered  it 
to  their  children;  with  every  breatii  of 
prayer  they  reminded  God. 

Now  here  we  are  going  back  to  Moses 
with  his  millions  just  escaped  from  slavery, 
brutal  and  degrading  to  the  depths.  What 
can  they  do  but  simply  exist  in  the  wilder- 
ness, till  generations  passf  What  did  they 
dof  They  proceeded  at  once  to  form  the 
purest  democracy  the  world  has  known.  Our 
books  call  it  theocracy.  We  might  reply  to 
this  Buperwisdom,  "  I  thank  tiiee,  Jew,  for 
teaching  me  that  word."  Did  not  our 
fathers  cry,  the  moment  they  set  foot  on 
these  wild  shores,  "Freedom  to  worship 
God  "f  Theocracy  is  the  soul  of  democracy, 
the  inalienable  claim  of  every  human  be- 
ing of  his  full  rights  of  sondiip  to  God 
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in  whose  fatherhood  we  all  are  one.  We 
need  not  wonder  that  this  Mosaic  legisla- 
tion has  passed  into  the  eivil  codes  of  the 


world's  best  syBtems;  where  it  has  gained 
fullest  expression,  there  is  the  greatest 
freedom.  Jahxs  H.  ikx>B. 


THE  SOCIAL  MESSAGE  OF  MOSES 

Professor  Budolph  M.  Bindkk,  Ph J).,  New  York  University 


Oct.  7 — Israel  Enslaved  by 
Autocracy 

ScRiPTUU  Lesson:  Ex.  1:8-14;  5:6-9. 

Thx  Antbcedknts  of  ths  Hkbrews: 
The  story  of  tiie  inumgration  of  the  He- 
brews into  Egypt  is  well  known  and  needs 
but  a  brief  summary.  Palestine  has  always 
been  yimted  by  periofic  droughts,  and  the 
nomads  in  that  country  were  from  time  to 
time  driven  further  south  into  Egypt  in 
search  of  food  and  pasture*  for  their  flocks. 
Abraham  journeyed  to  and  fro  with  his  (herds' 
and  on  at  least  one  occasion  went  as  far  as 
the  eountry  of  the  Nile.  During  one  of  these 
droughts,  more  severe  and  protracted  than 
anj  known  up  to  that  time,  Jacob  was  forced 
to  seek  food  in  Egypt,  where  crops  were 
abundant  and  were  wisely  administered  by 
Joseph*  This  led  to  the  emigration  of  Jacob 
and  his  f amSj  to  the  land  of  plentiful  har- 
vests. Here  they  found  at  first  a  refuge 
and  eventnaHy  a  permanent  home  in  the  pas- 
turelands  east  of  the  Nile  delta.  A  benign 
Pharaoh  granted  them  comparative  safety 
and  indepoidence  in  this  district,  and  they 
multiplied  rapidly  under  these  favorable 
conditions.  They  were  undoubtefiy  a 
source  of  strength  and  of  considerable  reve- 
nue to  the  king  who  had  offered  them  hospi- 
tality. To  judge  from  the  exploits  of 
Abraham  against  CSiedortaomer  and  his  as- 
sociates, as  told  in  Genesis  fourteenth,  the 
Hebrews  were  undoubtedly  a  wariike  people, 
and  formed  a  good*  bulwark  against  would-be 
invadera  from  iiie  nortSi  into  Egypt.  The 
Ktndness  shown  to  the  descendants  of  Jacob 
proved  a  wise  investment  in  statesmanship. 

The  Ck)NDinoN  of  th«  Hebrews  undee 
Bambbes  IL  After  several  centuries  of  pros- 
perity and  freedom,  tempered  only  by  the 
occasional  visits  of  the  tax-collector,  a  new 
king  arose  over  Egypt,  "who  knew  not  Jo- 
seph.'' This  ignorance,  or  deliberate  forget- 
fulnes8,on  the  part  of  Bameses  II.  was  des- 
tined to  prove  a  most  important  event  in 
the  history  of  free  institutions.  He  was  one 
of  tiiose  men  so  frequently  found  among 


kings  of  antiquity,  and  occasionally  among 
those  of  nK>dem  times,  who  look  upon  the 
land  over  which  they  rule  as  a  piece  of  per- 
sonal property  with  which  fhej  may  do  as 
they  please. 

He  was  dominated  hj  a  colossal  personal 
amibition  which  took  the  form  of  building 
memorials,  many  and  vast,  so  that  they  would 
make  his  name  forever  glorious.  Being  a 
man  of  remarkable  organizing  ability  and 
reigning  for  the  long  period  of  sixty-seven 
years  (1292-1225  B.C.),  he  was  able  to  put 
through  many  ambitious  schemes.  Money 
and  labor  were  necessary  for  tiiis  purpose. 
Accordingly  he  organized  every  possible  in- 
dustry of  his  realm.    As  Dr.  Kent  says: 

**  The  result  is  that  the  land  of  Egypt  is 
to-day  strewn  from  one  end  to  the  other 
with  the  evidences  in  crumbling  stones  of  his 
overweening  ambition.  At  Tanis,  in  the  delta, 
is  a  huge  granite  monolith  of  the  oppressor 
ninety  feet  high,  weighing  f uUy  nine  hundred 
tons.  At  Luxor  (ancient  Thebes)  the  ruins 
of  the  colonnaded  hall  of  the  great  temple 
which  he  reared  still  surpass  in  size  the 
largest  buildings  of  the  ancient  and  modern 
world.  These  imposing  remains,  as  well  as 
contemporary  records,  reveal  the  spirit  of 
the  man.  He  planned  far  more  than  he  could 
execute.  Turning  his  back  on  the  moat 
sacred  traditions  of  his  race,  he  tore  down 
famous  temples  and  noble  works  of  art  and 
used  the  material  for  his  own  crude  building 
enterprises.  Erasing  the  names  of  those 
who  had  originally  reared  them,  he  inscribed 
his  own  name  on  scores  of  ancient  monu- 
ments. He  was  equally  ruthless  in  his  sac- 
rifice of  human  life.  AH  Egypt  was  put  to 
work  to  satisfy  his  inordinate  ambition." 
(The  Social  Teachings  of  the  Prophets  and 
Jesus,  pp.  5,6). 

These  architectural  exploits  required,  as 
already  mentioned,  naoney  and  labor — very 
much  of  both.  Accordingly  the  king  estab- 
lished, or  at  least  extended,  two  institutions 
*— the  tithing  system  and  that  of  slavery.  All 
Egypt  was  subjected  to  both,  and  naturally 
the  Hebrews  in  the  land  of  Goshen  were  no 
exception.  Whereas  the  tax-collector  had 
been  only  an  occasional  visitor  in  past  cen- 
turies, his  visits  now  became  regular  and 
more  frequent.    And  he  wae  very  exacting, 
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•inee  his  own  potition  and  life  depended  on 
his  ability  to  raise  the  snm  allotted  to  his 
district  f nllj  and  expeditiouslj.  One  of  these 
Ainctionaries  is  reported  at  writing  to  a 
friend  as  follows: 

**Have  yon  ever  pictured  to  yourself  the 
existence  of  the  peasant  who  tills  the  soilf 
The  tax-collector  is  on  the  platform  busily 
seizing  the  tithe  of  the  harvest.  He  has  his 
men  with  him  armed  with  staves,  his  negroes 
provided  with  strips  of  palm.  All  cry, '  Come, 
give  us  grain  I'  If  the  peasant  hasn't  it, 
they  throw  him  f  uU  length  on  the  earth,  bind 
him,  draw  him  to  the  canal,  and  hurl  him  in 
head  foremost"  (C.  Seiguobus,  Hiatory  of 
Ancient  CivHutation,  pp.  25,26). 

The  system  of  slavery  became  more  uni- 
versal under  Barneses  II.,  if  he  did  not  mere- 
ly intensify  its  severity.  Tliis  was  not  dif • 
ileult  to  accomplish.  The  Egyptians  have 
from  time  immemorial  been  under  the  do- 
minion of  foreign  kings.  This  is  due  largely 
to  the  enervating  climate  and  endemdc  dis- 
eases, which  can  not  be  treated  here. 

Political  conditions  had  assisted  tiie  rul- 
ing class  in  extending  and  intensifying  this 
slavery.  Egypt  was  originally  divided,  like 
most  ancient  countries,  into  a  number  of  in- 
dependent States.  These  were  naturally  con- 
quered without  much  difftcultyby  the  invading 
hordes  from  the  noith*  The  invasion  of  the 
Hyksos,  lasting  approximately  from  2190- 
1680  B.C.,  at  last  became  the  means  of  ce- 
menting the  different  tribes  into  a  more 
homogeneous  mass,  and  caused  them  to  sub- 
mit to  the  absolute  authority  of  the  dynasty 
of  Thebes.  These  rulers  succeeded  after  a 
long  struggle  in  expelling  the  invaders. 

**  The  deliverance  was  purchased,  however, 
at  great  cost  to  the  common  people.  All 
political  power  and  most  of  the  wealth  of  the 
empire  were  gathered  into  the  hands  of  a 
small  ruling  class.  Under  the  succeeding  dy- 
nasty [beginning  about  1450  B.C.]  social 
conditions  grew  even  more  intolerable.  The 
local  nobility  disappeared  and  the  kings  be- 
came absolute  despots,  holding  in  thedr  irre- 
sponsible hands  all  the  vast  resources  of 
the  empire  and  the  lives  of  their  subjects. 
A  huge  bureaucracy  of  minor  officials,  who 
were  the  paid  tools  of  the  tyrant,  in  his 
name  controlled  all  commerce  and  collected  a 
tax  as  high  as  twenty  per  cent,  on  all 
products  of  the  soil.  For  the  individual  there 
was  no  redress  nor  escape  from  this  economic 
as  well  as  political  thraldom.  ^  Upon  the 
thousands  of  captives  and  foreigners  then 
found  in  the  land  of  Eg3rpt  this  intolerable 
burden  rested  most  heavily"  (Kent,  op.  oU,, 
pp.  4,5). 


It  was  different  with  the  dsscendanta  sf 
Jacob.  Thsy  did  not  consider  their  backs  to 
exist  for  the  pleasure  of  others  either  by 
carrying  burdens  for  them  or  by  submitting 
them  to  the  palm-strips  of  the  taskmasters. 
Nomads  and  sons  of  thQ  desert  have  always 
been  lovers  of  freedom,  and  the  Hiebrews 
were  no  exception.  They  had  not  been  sub- 
jected, moreover,  to  the  process  of  social 
amalgamation  which  united  the  various 
Egyptian  tribes  under  the  dynasty  of 
Thebes.  Being  vigorous  end  valorous  men, 
the  borderland  of  Ooshen  had  most  probably 
been  assigned  to  them  as  much  for  political 
as  for  friendly  reasons.  They  formed  a  bul- 
wark and  a  semi4ndependent  buffer  State 
against  invaders.  They  did  not,  consequent- 
ly, submit  tamely  to  the  extension  of  slavery 
over  their  province.  But  they  were  in  a 
minority.  The  phrase:  "They  are  more 
and  mightier  than  we"  (Ex.  1:9)  diould 
be  appUed  to  the  ruling  dass,  and  not  to 
the  Egyptians  as  a  whole.  'Hiey  were,  more- 
over, poorly  organized,  since  each  of  the 
twelve  tribes  was  practically  independent. 
The  social  cohesion,  such  as  it  was,  was  ra- 
cial rather  than  political.  The  latter  was 
brought  about  at  a  much  later  date,  since 
even  to  the  times  of  David  one  tribe  would 
wage  war  against  another.  Owing  to  this 
lack  of  political  unity  the  Hebrew  clans 
were  easily  subdued  by  the  better  organized 
army  of  Bameses,  they  were  subjected  to 
forced  manual  labor,  and  their  lives  were 
made  "bitter  with  hard  service  in  mortar 
and  in  brick,  and  in  all  manner  of  service 
in  the  Held"  (Ex.  1:14). 


Oct.  14 — An  Industrial  Crisis 
and  How  It  Was  Met 

Scripture  Lesson:  Ex.  3:7-11. 
The  Industrial  Crisis  in  Eotpt:  Men- 
tion was  made  in  the  first  lesson  of  some 
huge  structures  erected  by  Bameses  IL  for 
satisfying  personal  ambition.  These  were  not 
his  only  manifestations  of  extravagance,  nor 
was  he  the  only  one  of  the  many  Pharaohs 
guilty  of  similar  wastefulness.  A  few  other 
examples  may  be  given.  The  greatest  of 
the  pyramids,  that  at  Gizeh,  is  480  feet  high, 
and  required  the  labor  of  100,000  men  for 
twenty  years  (or  thirty  years,  according  to 
other  authorities).  A  vast  amount  of  use- 
less work  had  to  be  done  in  the  erection* 
Being  without  the  modism  faeilitiee  of  dsr- 
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rieks  and  other  labor-eaving  devices,  grad- 
nallj  ascending  platforms  had  to  be  built 
which  were  removed  when  the  structure  was 
completed.  The  pyramids  near  Memphis  are 
contemporaneous  with  the  old  empire,  and 
were,  relative  to  the  population  of  those 
early  times,  even  more  wasteful  of  labor. 

When  the  eleventh  dynasty  abandoned 
Memphis  and  made  Thebes  the  capital, 
things  went  from  bad  to  worse  in  this 
matter: 

''The  ruins  of  Thebes  are  still  standing. 
They  are  marvelous,  extending  as  they  do 
on  both  banks  of  the  Nile,  with  a  circuit  of 
about  seven  miles.  On  the  left  bank  there 
is  a  series  of  palaces  and  temples  which 
lead  to  vast  cemeteries.  On  the  right  bank 
two  villages,  Luxor  and  Kamak,  distant  a 
half-hour  one  from  the  other,  are  built  in 
the  midst  of  the  ruins.  They  are  united  by 
a  double  row  of  sphinxes,  which  must  have 
included  more  than  1,000  of  these  monu- 
ments. Among  these  temples  in  ruins,  the 
greatest  was  the  temple  of  Ammon  at  Elar- 
nak.  It  was  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  over 
one  and  one-third  miles  in  length;  the  fa- 
mous Hall  of  Ck>lunm8,  the  greatest  in  the 
world,  had  a  length  of  334  feet,  a  width  of 
174  feet,  and  was  supported  by  134  col- 
umns ;  twelve  of  these  are  over  65  feet  high. 
Thebes  was  for  1,500  years  the  capital  and 
sacred  city,  the  residence  of  kings  and  the 
dwelling-place  of  the  priests"  (Seignobus, 
op.  oit.,  pp.  24,  25). 

In  order  to  understand  the  f  ri^tf  ul  waste 
of  this  building  mania,  three  considerations 
should  be  borne  in  mind.  Most  of  this  archi- 
tectural waste  was  intended  for  tombs  or 
temples  to  imaginary  gods.  The  pyramids 
near  Memphis  are  the  final  resting-place  of 
three  kings  of  the  fourth  dynasty.  A  sky- 
scraper in  New  York  or  Chicago  may  cost 
several  million  dollars;  it  is,  however,  pro- 
ductive, since  various  useful  activities  are 
conducted  in  it.  The  tombs  produce  nothing 
but  gloom  and  depression. 

Another  consideration  is  the  size  of  the 
country.  In  an  area  about  that  of  Belgium, 
Egypt  proper  supports  at  present  something 
like  5,500,000  people.  It  is  hardly,  peitaps 
not  at  all,  possible  that  the  population  of 
ancient  Egypt  was  as  large.  For  a  small 
number  of  people  to  spend  so  much  toil 
and  labor  in  non-productive  activities  was 
extraordinarily  wasteful. 

A  still  further  consideration  is  the  rela* 
tive  productivity  of  labor  and  the  conse- 
quent wealth  of  the  country.  Hand-labor 
has  hardly  ever  produced  more  than  the 


necessaries  of  life.  Whatever  comforts  the 
ancient  kings  and  aristocrats  had  were  pro- 
cured by  the  undernourishment  of  slaves, 
who  comprised  fully  90  per  cent,  of  the 
Egyptian  population.  This  lack  of  proper 
nourishment  and  of  modem  machinery  made 
the  average  productivity  of  antiquity  per- 
haps one  per  cent,  of  what  it  is  now.  To 
spend  under  these  circumstances  the  labor 
of  thousands  upon  thousands  of  workers  in 
nselesa  buildings  was  tremendously  expen- 
sive. 

Waste  creates  panics  and  economic  crises. 
They  came  upon  Egypt  before  all  ^e  ambi- 
tious schemes  of  Eameses  II.  were  realized. 
They  came,  moreover,  thick  and  fast.  There 
were  failures  of  crops,  because  labor  was 
diverted  from  the  tilling  of  the  soil  to  the 
building  of  monuments;  there  were  pesti- 
lences, because  the  laborers  were  herded  to- 
gether by  thousands  for  years  under  most 
unsanitary  conditions  in  the  construction  of 
pyramids;  l^ere  were  invasions,  because  the 
aristocracy  had  become  effeminate  and  the 
populace  too  indifferent  to  care.  The  final 
collapse  came  about  1,200  B.a  and  is  graphi- 
cally described  under  the  symbol  of  the 
seven  plagues.  Jehovah  was  believed  by  the 
early  Hebrew  writers  to  be  the  immediate, 
as  well  as  ultimate,  cause  of  all  natural 
phenomena.  They  did  not  know  that  Ood 
works  through  natural  laws  as  much  as 
through  spiritual  laws.  Hence  they  describe 
the  catastrophe  coming  over  Egypt  as  an 
immediate  manifestation  of  the  wrath  of 
Jebovah.  What  is  represented  as  taking 
place  during  a  few  weeks  must  have  taken 
years  to  accomplish,  for  the  mills  of  the 
gods  grind  slowly.  The  eollapse  may  have 
been  rather  sudden ;  it  was,  nevertheless,  the 
slow  working-out  of  causes,  partly  natural 
and  partly  spiritual — causes  the  disregard 
of  which  always  and  inevitably  produces  de- 
cay and  ruin. 

How  THE  Crisis  Was  Mbt:  While  in 
general  all  industrial  crises  are  due  to  the 
violation  of  the  same  economic  and  natural 
laws,  there  are  always  special  circumstances 
under  which  they  work  themselves  out.  In 
Egypt  it  was  the  mania  for  monuments 
whic^  was  diiefly  responsible  for  the  eco-, 
nomic  collapse,  owing  to  the  too  large  diver- 
sion of  productive  labor  to  these  particular 
non-productive  uses.  Each  crisis  must,  con- 
sequently, be  met  in  a  manner  fitting  the 
special  dremnstaneei. 
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There  was  oalj  one  waj  for  Moses  and  Ids 
people  to  meet  ihe  eoUmpee  of  EgjrptUn  in- 
dustries—bj  emigrstkHt  Hated,  ontmini- 
bered,  disorganised,  averse  to  forced  labor, 
tliej  «onld  not  bope  to  cope  with  their  diifi- 
eohies  in  anj  mj  except  hj  seeking  to 
reach  the  eountrj  of  their  forebears.  ISiis 
was  their  onlj  chanee  of  getting  an  oppor- 
timitj  for  becoming  consolidated  into  a  na- 
tion. It  seems  c(hanwBteristie  of  the  He- 
brews that  ndgrationy  yolimtar7  or  forced, 
has  frequently  been  resorted  to  as  a  means 
of  racial  salvation.  Not  that  thej  were  the 
only  people  of  antiquity  to  take  this  mea- 
sure; most  peoples  of  historic  and  prdiis- 
toric  times  <Ud^  because  with  the  inadequate 
control  over  nature's  forces  and  over  politi- 
cal situations  there  was  no  other  way  of 
escaping  starvation  or  annihilation.  'Hiere 
is  this  diffwence,  tho,  between  tiie  Hebrews 
and  other  peoples :  The  former  have  always 
maintained  their  jraeial  identity,  while  the 
latter  have  lost  theirs  in  the  course  of  time 
by  being  amalgamated  with  other  nations. 
This  difference  is  due  largely  to  the  religious 
element  in  their  social  life,  as  will  be 
pointed  out  in  the  third  lesson. 

Anotiier  cause  of  this  difference  is  the 
fact  of  leadenihip  in  the  ease  of  the  He- 
brews. Moses  was  one  of  the  most  far- 
sighted  and  democratic  men  the  world  has 
ever  produced.  He  buHt  for  the  future  as 
much  as  for  4^e  present.  The  principles  he 
kdd  down  are  true  to-day  as  ihey  were  3,000 
years  ago.  To  begin  with,  Moses  soon 
found  that  brutal  force  can  not  be  met  with 
brutal  force — if  the  result  is  to  be  perma- 
nently beneficial.  And  so  he  fled  after  strik- 
ing Ihe  cruel  taskmaster  for  abusing  a  Hib- 
brew.  For  many  years  he  thought  over  this 
problem  and  reached  the  eonelusion  that  vio- 
lence will  meet  violence,  and  always  with 
disastrous  results. 

Moses  was,  in  the  second  place,  a  man  of 
constructive  ability  not  easily  deflected 
from  his  chosen  course. 

Mbses  bdieved>  in  the  third  place,  in 
preparation  througfh  education.  One  of  the 
first  things  he  did  after  his  return  to  Egypt 
was  to  assemble  the  elders  and  talk  to  them 
qf  his  plans  and  of  Jehovah.  This  must 
have  taken  ntany  weary  hours,  and  time  and 
again  he  had  to  resort  to  instruction  as  a 
means  of  convincing  his  people  that  he  was 
rigbt.  Such  an  unusual  combination  of 
qualities  was  bound  to  produce  results. 


Oct.  SI— The  Part  Religion 
Played  in  the  Movement 

SCBIPTUBX  LxssON:  Ex.  20:1-6. 

THf  Function  of  Dutibs  in  Intibna- 
TIONAL  BiLATiONS :  In  Order  to  understand 
the  importance  of  religion  in  the  life  of  the 
Hebrews  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  a  brief 
Stance  backward  at  other  peoples,  in  their 
relation  to  religion,  lliere  has  always  ex- 
isted an  intimate  relation  between  the  peo- 
ple and  their  religion.  It  mi^  almost  be 
said  that  the  two  are  twin-bom,  since  every 
nation  had  its  own  gods  in  antiquity  with 
whose  existence  it  identified  its  own.  The 
theory  upon  which  this  ictentity  is  based  is 
briefly  as  follows:  Originally— not  to  go 
too  far  back — every  historic  nation  is  dis- 
covered with  many  gods — ^polytheism,  these 
gods  alternately  befriending  and  antago- 
nizing human  beings,  according  to  the  treat- 
ment they  receive.  They  were  mppoeed  to 
be  mercenary  and  to  act  on  the  principle: 
Many  gifts,  many  favx>rs.  This  is  the  rea- 
son why  kings  were  so  anxious  to  placate 
them  with  shrines  and  temples,  the  deposi- 
taries of  offerings  and  places  of  worship. 
The  more  successful  kings  naturally  imposed 
their  gods  upon  their' subjects. 

There  was  good  reason  for  this.  A  8id>- 
ject  people  was  always  aniagonistie  and  re- 
bellious as  long  as  it  .believed  in  its  own 
gods,  because  this  meant  retaining  its  na- 
tionality. Amalgamation  with  the  con- 
querors was  facilitated  greatly  by  similar- 
ity of  religion.  The  vanquished  were  not 
averse,  as  a  rule,  to  adopting  their  master's 
religion,  beciruse  their  gods  were  supposed 
to  be  superior.  The  early  Hebrew  writers 
attributed  almost  every  happening  direotly, 
or  at  least  ultimately,,  to  Jehovah.  They 
were,  of  course,  not  alone  in  this  belief;  all 
nations  held  it.  The  identification  of  people 
and  gods,  and  the  belief  in  the  direct  inter- 
vention by  deities  in  all  affairs  of  life,  in- 
evitably led  to  the  theory  that  the  gods  of 
the  victors  were  more  powerful  than  those 
of  the  vanquished.  It  was  thus  easy  for  the 
defeated  to  adopt  the  gods  of  tiieir  masters. 
A  certain  number  of  gods  were  thus  elimi- 
nated every  time  a  nation  extended  its 
conquests. 

By  A  continuation  and  repetition  of  this 
process  of  crimination  a  theory  was  finally 
evolved  according  to  which  eadh  nation  had 
its  own  god;  not  many  gods,  but  <me.    Th\^ 
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god  was  sapposed  to  be  supreme  and  to 
haye  exclusive  power  in  a  given  territorj. 
This  is  called  henotheism.  At  this  stage  of 
development  we  have  the  complete  identifi- 
cation of  nation  and  deitj — one  god  for 
each  nation.  The  next  step  was  mono- 
theism—H)ne  god  over  all  the  world  and  for 
an  nations. 

The  history  of  the  Hebrew  people  was 
chiefly  one  continuous  struggle  of  a  mono- 
tiieistie  conception  of  God  against  polj- 
theism  and  henotheism.  The  earlier  historic 
books  deal  chiefly  with  the  struggle  against 
polytheism.  Time  and  again  the  order  goes 
forth:  *'  Thou  shaH  have  no  other  gods  be- 
fore me  I  **  with  the  warning  to  forsake  the 
worship  of  other  gods.  The  later  books  are 
concerned  principally  with  the  elimination 
of  henotheism.  The  book  of  Jonah  deals 
with  this  problem,  but  there  are  numerous 
other  passages  bearing  upon  it.  The  request 
of  Naaman  for  two  mules'  burdens  of  earth 
after  being  healed  from  leprosy  by  Elijah 
illustrates  this  point  well.  Jehovah  had  be- 
come his  God  now  instead  of  Bimmon,  but 
his  reign  was'  identified  with  the  territory 
of  Palestine,  and  he  wanted  to  transfer 
some  of  that  soil  to  his  own  country  because 
he  could  step  on  it  and  be  on  Jehovah's  ter- 
ritory when  he  wanted  to  make  his  prayers 
(2  Kings  5:17-19).  Trials  of  strength  be- 
tween the  gods  of  different  countries  were 
also  arranged.  The  contest  between  Je- 
hovah and  Baal  as  arranged  by  Elijah 
illustrates  this  phase  (1  Kings  18:21-46). 
The  later  prophets  take  the  establishment  of 
monotheism  for  granted,  and  are  concerned 
with  the  moralization  and  extension  of  this 
conception.  Not  lip-service,  but  good  deeds 
and  a  new  heart  are  considered  the  true  test 
of  reiigion. 

The  function  of  deities  in  relation  to 
races  is,  consequently,  dual.  There  are 
strife  and  delusion;  the  worshipers  of  one 
deity  look  upon  those  of  another  deity  as 
outside  of  human  relations;  with  the  exten- 
sion of  x>olitical  dominion  the  god  of  the 
conquerors  gradually  includes  under  his 
sway  ft  larger  number  of  peo^des,  and  we 
have  nationality  and  henotheism,  with  strife 
between  the  nations  and  gods.  W^th  mono- 
theism comes  in  a  complete  reversal,  at  least 
in  theory,  since  it  took  a  long  time  for  this 
principle  to  work  itself  out  in  the  lives  of 
nations.  God  is  now  the  f  atiier  of  all  men ; 
they   are   his   children   and^   consequently, 


brethren;  exclusion  in  the  early  stages,  in- 
clusion in  the  later. 

Function  of  Jehovah  in  Hbbrxw  Lipk: 
The  whole  of  Hebrew  private  and  public  life 
was  based  on  the  theory  that  Jehovah  was 
potentially  the  God  of  all  the  earth.  We 
may  grant  that  this  theory  was  held  but 
dimly,  that  it  was  often  neglected  in  prac- 
tise—it would  be  strange  if  it  were  other- 
wise. It  may  also  be  granted  that  the  He- 
brew conception  was  not  so  much  mono- 
theism as  monolatry:  that  is,  worship  of 
one  God  rather  than  the  conception  of  one 
only  God.  The  fact  remains,  nevertheless^ 
that  the  conception  of  Jehovah  was  fruitful 
in  social  results. 

The  twelve  tribes  were  gradually  drawn 
together  by  means  of  it  and  consolidated 
into  a  nation.  The  very  first  appeal  to  them 
was  in  the  name  of  this  God — ^the  God  of 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob.  It  is  difficult 
to  see  what  other  motive  would  have  had  as 
powerful  an  effect  on  them  as  the  address 
of  Mk>ses  in  the  name  of  Jehovah,  who  came 
to  the  Hebrews  under  a  new  name  but  with 
the  old  attributes.  These  disheartened, 
downtrodden  men,  whose  burdens  were  con- 
stantly increased  the  more  they  asserted 
themselves,  could  not  have  been  rallied  un- 
der any  other  battle-cry.  They  were  not 
susceptible  either  to  an  appeal  to  their  own 
strength  or  to  racial  superiority.  Cruel  and 
protracted  serfdom  had  crusht  all  aspiration 
out  of  them.  A  religious  appeal  was,  as  it 
has  been  in  so  many  other  cases,  the  only 
one  that  was  effective. 

It  is  plain  from  the  whole  attitude  of  Je- 
hovah that  he  is  opposed  to  slavery,  altho 
there  is  no  explicit  statement  against  it  in 
the  Old  or  New  Testament.  Kind  and  sym- 
pathetic treatment  of  slaves  is,  however,  en- 
joined on  the  Hebrews  on  the  basis  that 
they  themselves  were  in  servitude  in  Egypt. 
The  whole  relation  of  master  and  man  was 
thus  put  on  a  religious  basis  (Deut.  5:15). 

What  was  infinitely  more  important,  tho, 
was  the  spirit  of  freedom  which  was 
breathed  into  every  fiber  of  Hebrew  life  at 
this  time.  An  intense  hatred  against  autoc- 
racy was  engendered  in  the  minds  of  all 
Israelites  at  the  very  beginning  of  their  na- 
tional life.  Jehovah  came  to  them  as  a  lib- 
erator, and  any  servitude  which  they  had  to 
endure  in  their  later  history  was  interpreted 
as  being  caused  by  disloyalty  to  him.  The 
socially  dynamic  character  of  Hebrew  life  is 
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due  to  this  eoneeption  of  Jehovah  as  liber- 
ator and  to  this  titanic  stnig^e  for  freedom 
at  its  Twj  inception.  Moses  was  not  so  much 
a  prophet  of  things  to  come  as  an  agitator 
for  things  to  be.  And  for  these  things  he 
laid  a  firm  foundation  bj  initiating  a  relig- 
ion which  has  outlasted  centuries  and  is 
likelj  to  Qutlast  time. 


Oct.  S8 — Democracy  the 
Outcome 

SCBIPTURS  Lesson:    Deut.  33:26-29. 

Jehovah  and  Democracy:  There  is  a 
strange  contradiction  in  some  of  the  terms 
applied  to  Jehovah.  At  one  time  he  is 
spoken  of  as  **  high  and  lifted  up/'  and  then 
as  mingling  in  the  affairs  of  men,  being 
concerned  in  everything  they  do.  The  latter 
is  the  truer  view.  He  did  live  with  his  peo- 
ple and  was  intensely  interested  in  every 
aspect  of  their  lives.  And  not  only  in  theirs, 
but  in  that  of  all  men.  Slowly  and  very 
gradually  the  notion  was  brought  home  to 
the  Hebrews  that  they  had  not  been  chosen 
for  any  special  excellency  of  theirs,  but  that 
they  might  be  the  bearers  of  his  message  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth.  They  were  not  to  be 
the  aristocrats  of  the  world,  but  the  agents 
of  spreading  the  true  conception  of  God 
everywhere — they  were  to  be  social  servants. 
Their  separation  was  to  be  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  becoming  properly  qualified  for 
that  task. 

This  missionary  zeal  of  Jehovah  is  one  of 
the  most  striking  features  in  his  character. 
The  basis  of  missions  is  the  principle  that 
we  want  to  share  with  others  the  good 
things  we  have.  Jehovah  has  this  spirit. 
He  does  not  sit  on  Olympian  heights  in  se- 
clusion, but  visits  the  people  to  teach  and 
inform  them.  The  Greek  Zeus  cared  little 
whether  the  number  of  his  worshipers  in- 
creased outside  of  Hellenic  countries  or  not ; 
Jehovah  was  anxious  to  make  the  whole 
world-  his  parish,  because  he  wanted  all  men 
to  be  his  children.  The  later  prophets  bring 
this  idea  vividly  before  us. 

This  is  the  basis  of  democracy.  There  is 
to  be  one  Father  and  God  of  all  and  we  are 
to  be  his  children.  As  children  of  the  same 
God  there  can  be  no  hostility  among  them, 
and  they  are  brethren.  Equality  is  assured, 
and  that  means  democracy.  Without  that 
foundation   no  true   democracy   can  exist. 


Only  a  free  people  can,  however,  appreciate 
equality  and  practise  fraternity.  Jehovah 
liberated  the  Hebrews,  he  deems  all  peoples 
as  potentially  equal,  and  wants  all  of  them 
to  i)e  brethren,  because  they  are  his  chil- 
dren. A  complete  foundation  is  thus  laid 
for  democracy. 

Hebrew  Democratic  Institutions  :  The 
more  familiar  democratic  institutions  of  the 
Hebrews  need  only  to  be  mentioned  to  re- 
mind us  that  many  of  our  own  institutions 
have  such  a  venerable  origin.  The  experi- 
ence which  came  to  the  children  of  Israel  in 
Egypt  .was  sufficient  to  make  them  perma- 
nently distrustful  of  the  concentration  of 
both  political  and  industrial  power  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  men,  since  it  is  subject  to 
abuse  through  personal  caprice  and  ambi- 
tion. They  also  learned,  and  Pharaoh  was 
forced  to  learn,  that  the  herding  of  workers 
in  unsanitary  surroundings  and  .the  exploita- 
tion to  the  verge  of  starvation  bode  ill  for 
the  whole  commonwealth.  Disease  bacteria 
are  no  respecters  of  persons  and  may  be  car- 
ried in  many  ways.  The  pestilence  bred  in 
congested  camps  stalked  into  the  royal  pal- 
ace in  Thebes,  claiming  the  heir  to  the 
throne,  just  as  in  modem  cities  tuberculosis 
and  diphtheria  ^ave  caused  the  death  of 
many  a  millionaire's  child  through  infection 
from  clothing  made  in  crowded  sweat-shops. 
We  are  our  brother's  keeper,  try  as  we  may 
to  avoid  the  responsibility.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  the  Hebrews  avoided  4arge 
cities  during  their  existence  as  a  nation  and 
preferred  living  in  the  open  country,  but 
that  with  the  loss  of  their  political  freedom 
they  have  been  forced  to  live  in  Ghetti  and 
have  again,  involuntarily,  become  a  danger 
to  those  communities  which  imposed  this 
crowding  upon  them.  The  better  distribu- 
tion of  the  land  in  Palestine  among  the 
tribes  and  families  and  the  inalienability  of 
the  homestead  were  likely  suggested,  at  least 
indirectly,  by  the  opposite  tendencies  and 
the  consequent  great  misery  in  Egypt.  A 
greater  respect  for  human  life  than  among 
any  other  nation  of  antiquity  is  one  of  the 
most  characteristic  and  thoroughly  demo- 
cratic features  of  Hebrew  life.  There  mete 
six  cities  of  refuge  placed  within  easy  reach 
from  any  part  of  the  country  for  the  protec- 
tion of  those  who  killed  any  person  un- 
awares. The  old  tribal  law  required  even  in 
such  a  case  the  death  of  the  slayer;  the 
Hebrew  law  afforded  him  protection.    This 
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law  applied,  moreover,  to  the  stranger  and 
sojonmer  in  Palestine  (Nam.  35:15) — an 
extension  of  protection  without  parallel  in 
antiquity.  Exposure  of  infants  and  Hie 
neglect  of  old  or  sick  people  to  starvation, 
80  nniversallj  practised  bj  the  contempo- 
raries of  'the  HebrewSi  were  forbidden. 
These  are  but  a  few  specimens  of  the  insti- 
tutions of  a  thoroughly  democratic  character. 

Thej  were  made  possible  hy  the  absence 
of  an  industrial  and  political  aristocracy. 
The  rise  of  the  former  was  prevented  by  the 
small  productivity  of  hand-labor,  the  prac- 
tical absence  of  slavery,  and  the  lack  of 
transportation  facilities  such  as  those  of 
modem  times.  Political  aristocracy  was 
prevented  by  the  land-laws,  which  assigned 
a  certain  portion  of  the  land  to  each  tribe 
and  family  and  made  it  inalienable.  There 
were  deviations  from  these  basic  principles, 
but  they  were  looked  upon  as  infringements 
of  the  law.  The  prophets  are  crying  out  re- 
peatedly against  the  rich  who  add  house  to 
house  by  purchase  or  fraud,  and  even  Ahab, 
altho  king,  had  to  put  on  sackcloth  and 
"go  softly"  at  Elijah's  rebuke  for  taking 
Naboth's  vineyard.  The  law  might  be 
violated,  but  it  was  firmly  established, 
and  pi^lic  opinion  condemned  the  trans- 
gressor. 

The  nearest  approach  to  an  aristocracy 
was  the  priests  and  the  Levites,  because 
they  had  special  privileges  as  members  of 
the  house  t>f  Aaron  and  the  tribe  of  Levi. 
These  privileges  were  hereditary,  unlike 
those  of  royalty,  which  depended  largely  on 
the  personal  qualities  of  an  elected  king. 
The  effective  way  for  preventing  the  tribe 
from  becoming  a  caste  was  the  prohibition 
of  owning  land.  It  was  assigned  forty-eight 
cities,  or  rather  villages,  where  the  priests 
and  Levites  might  live  with  their  families 
when  not  on  duty  in  the  temple.  Six  of 
them  were  cities  of  refuge,  showing  clearly 
that  such  an  important  innovation  could  be 
entrusted  only  to  those  in  the  direct  service 
of  Jehovah.  Only  2,000  cubits  of  land  in 
each  direction  from  the  village  were  allowed 
as  pasture  for  cattle.  Bince  agriculture  was 
the  principal,  if  not  the  only,  source  of 
wealth  in  Palestine,  and  since  a  nobility  can 
not  maintain  any  prestige  without  wealth, 
there  never  was  any  danger  of  the  Levites 
becoming  an  overbearing  aristocracy.    They 


had  to  live,  in  fact,  from  the  tithes  of  the 
people. 

The  question  may  still  arise,  however,  why 
the  Hebrews  were  the  first  people  to  inaugu- 
rate a  democracy.  One  reason  has  been 
given  in  the  preceding  lesson — their  relig- 
ion. The  other  reason  is  to  be  found  in  the 
consequences  of  their  religious  attitude. 
Being  followers  of  Jehovah,  they  must  nat- 
urally shape  their  lives  after  him.  But  all 
through  their  history  he  is  represented  as  a 
worker,  enjoining  work  upon  others.  We 
are  so  engrossed  in  the  spirit  of  work  that 
we  fail  to  see  the  significance  of  the  Sab- 
bath law.  We  lay  the  emphasis  on  the  ces- 
sation from  work;  with  the  ancient  Hebrews 
it  was  more  likely  placed  on  a  contemplation 
of  the  works  ^f  Jehovah  on  that  day  with 
the  implication  to  work  diligently  during 
the  six  days.  The  Sabbath  was  in  reality  a 
preparation  of  the  mind  for  greater  effi- 
ciency during  the  week.  Since  the  Hebrews 
were  willing  to  live  by  their  own  labor,  they 
did  not  need  military  chieftains  to  lead 
them  in  campaigns  against  other  countries 
for  the  sake  of  plunder,  and  they  escaped 
the  fate  of  all  their  neighbors  of  forming 
an  aristocracy,  which  has  always  been  based 
on  war  and  parasitism.  Jehovah  was  never 
aggressive  in  destruction,  but  only  in  con* 
struction.  And  his  people  were  lovers  of 
peace,  the  time  for  constructive  work.  David, 
the  warrior,  was  distinctly  discouraged  from 
building  the  temple — symbol  of  peace  and 
of  JehovfA's  presence. 

Plutocracy  in  Bepubucs  :  Political  aris* 
tocracy  is  losing,  but  industrial  aristocracy 
is  gaining.  Democracies  have  shown  com- 
paratively little  ability  to  curb  and  check 
the  individuals  who,  rising  by  their  ability 
to  utilize  modem  means  of  production  and 
transportation,  exploit  their  fellow  men. 
This  is  the  new  task  they  will  have  to  learn. 
Emigration  and  bloody  revolutions  being  no 
longer  avoidable  as  expedients,  legislative 
and  administrative  methods  will  have  to  be 
resorted  to.  They  must  be  applied  impar- 
tially to  captains  of  industry  and  to  knights 
of  labor.  The  commonwealth  is  larger  tiian 
either,  and  they  are  members  of  the  whole. 
Education  in  the  principles  of  democracy 
was  one  method  employed  by  Moses;  it  must 
be  our  chief,  if  not  sole,  resource  in  meeting 
present  difficulties. 
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Oct  7 — Psalms  of  Deliverance 

(Psalms  85  and  126) 
The  lessons  of  the  last  quarter  carried 
the  history  down  to  the  exile;  the  story  of 
the  return  will  be  told  next  Sunday,  and  the 
lessims  of  this  quarter  will  be  occupied  with 
the  experiences  of  the  Jews  during  the  hun- 
dred years  or  so  after  the  return,  when 
they  were  attempting  to  reorganize  their 
worship  and  what  remained  of  their  na- 
tional life.  These  two  psalms  (85  and  126) 
seem  to  come  from  the  very  early  post- 
exilic  period,  perhaps  about  520  B.C.; 
roughly  speaking,  about  twenty  years  after 
the  return.  The  first  three  verses  of  each 
psalm  look  back  wistfully  to  some  happy 
deliverance  (no  doubt,  from  exile)  which  the 
people  interpreted  as  the  sign  of  their  God's 
returning  favor ;  but  the  remaining  verses  of 
both  psalms  show  that  they  were  written  in 
times  of  deep  national  gloom,  when  the 
divine  anger,  which  had  been  temporarily 
lifted,  seemed  to  have  returned  again. 
Verse  12  of  Psalm  85  'has  been  held  by  some 
to  point  to  a  drought,  and  both  psalms  re- 
produce with  remarkable  fidelity  the  temper 
and  background  of  the  little  book  of  Haggai 
(about  520),  which  should  be  read  in  con- 
nection with  the  psalms.  There,  too,  the 
atmosphere  of  the  people  is  one  of  depres- 
sion and  despondency.  A  heavy  drought  had 
come  upon  the  land  (Haggai  1:9-11),  and 
the  mood  of  the  people  is  summed  up  in  the 
simple  but  sorrowful  words:  "Ye  have 
sown  much,  and  bring  in  little;  ye  looked 
for  much,  and  lol  it  came  to  little  "  (1 :6,  9). 
The  connection  between  the  two  parts  of 
Psalm  85  becomes  clearer  if  for  **  hast "  we 
read  "  hadst "  or  "  didst,"  as  in  my  transla- 
tion in  The  PscUtm  in  Modem  Speech: 

Once,  Lord,  thou  didst  favor  thy  land. 
Granting  change  of  fortune  to  Jacob, 

Forgiving  the  guilt  of  thy  people 
And  covering  all  their  sin. 

Withdrawing  all  thy  fury, 
And  turning  from  thy  hot  anger. 


Restore  us,  0  God,  our  S&vior, 

Put  away  thy  displeasure  against  us. 
Wilt  thou   cherish   thine  anger  against  ns 
forever. 
Prolonging   thy   wrath   unto    all   genera- 
tions f 

Wilt  thou  not  revive  us  again 
That  thy  folk  may  be  glad  in  theef 

Show  us  thy  kindness,  O  God, 
And  grant  us  thy  salvation. 

The  anger  of  the  Lord  had  been  exprest 
in  the  captivity  of  his  people,  and  in  their 
restoration  to  their  native  land  they  read 
his  favor  and  forgiveness  (85:1-7).  Bnt 
how  different  are  the  national  fortunes  now 
(4-6),  with  drought,  failure,  and — ^as  we 
shall  see  in  the  course  of  the  quarter — ^per- 
secution, obstruction,  opposition  from  &o 
jealous  and  hostile  neighboring  peoples.  It 
would  seem  as  if  joy  had  vanished  forever; 
but  the  poet  refuses  to  despair.  He  still 
cherishes  the  hope  that  the  €k>d  who  had  so 
signally  shown  his  kindness  in  the  past  will 
show  it  again  and  grant  them  salvation  from 
the  sorrows,  the  distresses,  the  enemies  that 
beset  them.  The  same  gloom  darkens  and 
the  same  hope  shines  through  Psalm  126.  A 
deliverance  so  great  had  been  wrought  for 
Israel  that  the  very  heathen  had  been 
astonished;  but  now  tears  are  upon  their 
faces;  yet  they  go  forth  to-  their  sowing 
with  hope,  thinking  of  the  happy  days  when 
they  shall  bring  back  their  sheaves  with 
rejoicing. 

The  psalmist  waits  for  an  answer  to  his 
prayer,  sure  that,  when  it  comes,  it  will  be 
one  of  peace,  t.c.,  welfare — at  least  to  those 
who  are  truly  his  people,  t.^.,  his  saints, 
who,  as  the  Greek  version  says,  ''turn  their 
hearts  to  him."  The  salvation,  which  at  the 
moment  may  seem  far  enough  away,  is  near 
them  that  fear  him,  and  glory,  of  which  no 
ray  can  now  be  seen,  will  soon  dwell  in  the 
land  (85:8-13).  And  surely  never  was 
there  a  finer  description  of  the  things  that 
constitute  a  nation's  true  glory  than  in  the 
last  four  verses  of  the  pssim — especially  in 


^  These  stadies  follow  the  lesson-topics  and  passages  of  the  InternBtional  Sunday-school  Series. 
The  author  did  not  have  an  opportunity  to  read  proofs. 
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verses  10  and  11,  verses  which  become  verj 
luminousy  attractive,  and  profound  if  for 
**  merej  and  truth  "  we  substitute  the  words 
"kindness  and  faithfulness"  or  "loyalty," 
which  do  a  little  more  justice  to  the  mean- 
ing; as  in  the  translation  referred  to: 

Eandness  and  loyalty  meet; 

Peace  and  righteousness  kiss. 
Loyalty  springs  from  the  earth; 

Bighteousness  looks  from  the  sky. 

It  is  a  picture  of  supreme  beauty.  The 
kindness  and  the  loyalty  which,  be  it  noted, 
spring  "  from  the  earth  "  are  qualities  which 
the  restored  people  are  to  show  to  one  an- 
other; and  on  such  a  nation  must  rest  the 
blessing  of  heaven,  or — as  the  poet  beauti- 
fully puts  it — righteousness  (and  peace) 
lookidown  upon  it  like  smiling  angels  from 
the  windows  of  heaven. 

Both  psalms  are  prayers  for  national  wel- 
fare, and  they  reveal — especially  the  85th — 
(1)  the  conditions  and  (2)  the  nature  of 
that  welfare.  (1)  Never  more  than  to-day 
did  the  torn  and  distracted  nations  of  the 
world  need  to  lay  to  heart  the  lessons  of 
this  psalm.  With  nations,  as  with  men,  wel- 
fare and  success  depend  in  the  long  run  on 
character.  It  is  not  the  nations  that  defy 
the  moral  order,  but  the  nations  that  care 
most  deeply  for  the  moralities  and  sanctities 
of  life,  thai  win  the  truest  prosperity  and-  ar 
secure  place  in  the  world's  esteem;  not  the 
nations  eager  to  extend  their  own  power  by 
challenging  and  destroying  the  power  of 
others,  but  those  which  seek  first  the  king- 
dom of  €K>d  and  the  righteou^ess  and  the 
peace  which  that  kingdom,  if  universally 
sought,  would  bring  to  all.  It  is  the  na- 
tions which  understand  that  there  ca»  be 
no  true  **  glory  in  the  land  "  which  does  not 
put  religion,  honor,  morality,  first — the  na- 
tions, in-  other  words,  who  "  fear  him,  and 
turn  their  liearts  to  him."  The  great  future 
is  theirs.  (2)  The  nature  of  national  wel- 
fare. Nations,  like  men,  often  set  their 
hearts  upon  the  wrong  things;  and,  in  a 
way  as  beautiful  as  it  is  solemn,  the  psalm 
brings  all  of  us  back  to  sanity  by  reminding 
OS  that  the  greatest  crop  any  country  can 
grow  is  a  crop  of  good  men.  The  only  pros- 
perity for  which  a  true  patriotism  cares  is 
the  prosperity  which  goes  hand  in  hand  with 
a  fair  civic  life.  It  will  not  despise  rich 
crops  and  large  flocks.  It  will  rejoice  when 
the  land  "yields  her  increase";  but  before 
and  above  that,  it  will  value  growth  of 


character;  crops  of  "kindness  and  loyalty" 
must  also  spring  from  l^e  land. 


Oct.  14 — Returning  from 

Captivity    (Ezra  1:1-11) 

The  first  six  chapters  of  the  book  of  Ezra 
cover  a  period  of  about  twenty  years — ^from 
the  return  of  the  Jews  from  Babylon  in  538 
B.O.  to  the  completion  of  the  building  of  the 
temple  in  516  B.C.  That  return,  as  we  learn 
from  the  first  verse,  was  made  possible  by 
the  great  conqueror  Cyrus,  whom  the  Hebrew 
historian  therefore  honors  as  a  mighty 
agent  of  the  divine  purpose,  just  as  a 
Hebrew  prophet,  writing  toward  the  end  of 
the  exile  (about  540  B.C.),  was  daring  and 
generous  enough  to  describe  him  as  Jehovah's 
Anointed,  or  Messiah  (Isa.  45:1).  The 
career  of  Cyrus  reads  like  a  romance.  With 
almost  incredible  rapidity  he  had  pursued 
his  victorious  way  through  Asia.  The 
Median  empire  fell  before  him  in  549,  the 
Lydian  empire  in  546,  and  in  538  he  cap- 
tured Babylon,  the  capital  of  the  empire 
which  had  swept  the  Jews  into  exile  nearly 
half  a  century  before  and  brought  her 
dominion  to  an  end.  The  decree  which 
emancipated  and  restored  the  Jews  to 
their  own  land  is  recorded  in  verses 
2-4,  and  another  version  of  it  is  given  in 
Ezra  6:3-5.  Cyrus  was  a  conqueror  as 
magnanimous  as  he  was  daring,  and  his 
treatment  of  the  Jews  and  their  religion  was 
in  accordance  with  the  humane  and  tolerant 
policy  which  he  exercised  toward  his  sub- 
jects generally.  The  detestable  Assyrian 
policy — ^which  has  found  a  partial  parallel 
in  recent  times  on  the  continent  of  Europe 
—of  deporting  the  inhabitants  of  con- 
quered countries  he  not  only  abandoned,  but 
reversed,  in  many  cases  actually  restoring 
transported  populations  within  his  dominions 
to  their  original  homes,  and  with  the  peo- 
ples the  gods  whom  they  worshiped.  His 
own  words,  which  we  can  still  read,  are: 
"  The  gods  I  restored  to  their  seats  and 
made  for  them  a  dwelling-place  forever.  All 
of  their  people  I  gathered  and  restored  to 
their  homes."  This  was  doubtless  one  of  the 
means  he  adopted  to  secure  an  empire  of 
happy,  grateful,  and  contented  people,  but 
he  was  apparently  animated  in  this  conduct 
also  by  a  genuine  religious  impulse  and  a 
sincere  respect  for  the  religions  of  nations 
other  than  those  of  his  own.   Cyrus  is  one  of 
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the  great  historical  ilguree  of  the  world; 
he  appealed  to  the  Oreek  so  less  than  to 
the  Hebrew  imaginationv  and  he  appears 
to  have  been  a  good  andr  a  religious  man  no 
less  than  a  sagacious  ruler  and  a  mightj 
conqueror.  As  Di-.  MjcCurdy  has  said :  "  He 
promoted  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  his 
subjects  by  giving  them  the  opportunity  of 
serving  Qod  according  to  the  dictates  of 
conscience/'  The  first  verse  brings  out  the 
peculiarly  Hebrew  point  of  view  of  the  his- 
torian in  two  ways:  (1)  The  career  of 
Cyrus,  which  led  to  the  restoration  of  the 
Jews  and  the  continuance  upon  their  own 
land  of  the  great  work  for  the  world  which 
God  had  entrusted  to  that  people,  the  his- 
torian regards  as  having  been  directly  in- 
spired by  Jehovah  the  God  of  Israel ;  just  as 
the  great  prophet  of  the  exile  entitles  him 
"  Jehovah's  Anointed."  The  Hebrews  have 
been  regarded  as  narrow,  but  here  we  see 
something  of  the  breadth  and  generosity  of 
their  outlook.  Not  only  do  they  regard  the 
great  movements  of  world-history  and  even 
of  war  as  drawn  within  the  divine  purpose, 
but  they  are  not  afraid  to  find  in  a  for- 
eigner one  of  the  highest  instniments  of 
that  purpose.  Again  (2),  it  is  significant 
that  the  historian  regards  the  work  of  Cyrus 
as  having  been  anticipated  and  announced 
in  advance  by  a  Hebrew  prophet — Jere- 
miah; probably  he  is  thinking  more  par- 
ticularly of  passages  like  Jer.  25:12  or 
29:10.  The  prophets  were  divinely  raised 
up  to  interpret  the  meaning  of  history  and 
of  God's  purpose  in  it;  as  Amos  (3:7)  said, 
**  He  reveals  to  them  his  secret." 

The  thoughtful  and  generous  conqueror 
had  provided  that  the  returning  exiles 
should  not  go  home  empty-handed;  they 
were  to  be  provided  with  money,  goods,  and 
cattle.  The  religious  interest  dominates  the 
narrative.  The  temple  is  the  center  of  inter- 
est. It  is  to  Jerusalem  that  they  are  going, 
and  they  are  going  to  build  or  rebuild  the 
temple  of  Jehovah;  the  gifts,  too,  are  given 
to  help  to  build  or  to  beautify  the  temple. 
Attention  is  concentrated  upon  the  temple 
vessels  which  had  been  brought  to  Babylon 
as  the  result  of  successive  Babylonian  inva- 
sions of  Judah— in  597  (2  Chron.  36:7; 
2  Kings  24:13)  and  in  586  (2  Kings 
25 :  13f . ) .  These  vessels  were  magnanimously 
restored  by  Cyrus  and  put,  on  the  return 
journey,  in  charge  of  Sheshbazzar,  who  was 
probably  a  Jew  of  the  royal  blood. 


The  points  worUi  noting  are  these:  (1) 
The  sense  of  the  divine  purpose  that  nma 
through,  history.  No  nation  has  ever  been 
so  conscious  of  tiiis  as  the  Hebrews; 
prophets  and  historians  are  alike  inspired  by 
it  And  this  we  should  lay  to  heart  for  our 
instruction  and  consolation  to-day.  Now, 
as  then>  the  world  is  in  ferment,  nations 
clash,  and  the  earth  seems  to  reeL  But  Qod 
is  stiU  on  the  throne,  bringing  order  out  of 
confusion,  and  his  purpose  goes  steadily 
and  surely  on.  (2)  The  importance  of  re- 
ligion. It  would  seem  as  if  the  returning 
exiles  had  no  other  thought  ia  their  heart 
but  the  reestablishing  of  the  temple  wor- 
ship. What  a  different  world  we  might 
speedUy  have  if  reinstated  nations  and  the 
nations  who  had  dispossessed  them,  the 
soldiers  that  will  return  to  their  own  land  at 
the  conclusion  of  peace,  and  the  civilians 
to  whom  they  return — if  these  were  all  to 
resolve  to  give  religion  a  great  and  real 
place  in  their  national  and  individual  life! 


Oct.  21— The  Temple:  RebvUt 

and  Dedicated  (Ezra3:g-13;  6:14-18) 

We  have  seen  that  one  of  the  chief  hopes 
of  the  returning  exiles  was  the  reestablish- 
ment  of  their  ancient  worship.  The  first 
step  toward  this  was  the  rebuilding  of  the 
temple,  and  the  most  fundamental  necessity 
was  the  erection  of  an  altar,  without  which 
sacrifice — so  integral  an  element  in  ancient 
worship — was  impossible  (3:3).  Nothing, 
however,  was  more  natural  than  that  a 
beginning  should  be  made  with  *the  temple 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  this  was  done  early 
iir  the  year  537  B.C.  Cedar-wood  was 
brought,  probably  on  large  floats,  from  the 
great  forests  of  Lebanon,  down  to  Joppa, 
whence  they  would  be  carried  up  to 
Jerusalem.  This  work,  Hke  that  of  the  erec- 
tion of  the  altar  (3:2),  was  prosecuted  by 
the  civil  and  religious  leaders,  55erubbabel 
(a  royal  prince,  grandson  of  King  Jehoia- 
kin)  and  Joshua,  the  chief  priest,  aided 
by  the  priests,  the  Levites,  and  the  returned 
exiles  generally;  in  particular,  the  Levites 
from  the  age  of  twenty,  which  was  the  low- 
est legal  limit,  and  upward  were  appointed 
to  have  the  oversight  of  the  building  oper- 
ations, to  insure  perhaps  not  so  mnoh  their 
artistic  as  their  ecclesiastical  correctness.  It 
was  a  great  day  when  the  foundation  of  tiie 
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temple  was  laid,  and  the  ceremony  was  per- 
formed to  the  accompaniment  of  vocal  and 
instrumental  music.  The  laying  of  the  foun- 
dation-stone must  have  been  an  occasion  of 
excitement,  and  we  can  well  believe  that  the 
grateful  people  raised  a  mighty  shout  of 
joy.  But  the  moment  was  not  one  of  un- 
mixed jubilation.  There  were  some  old  men 
there,  both  of  the  clergy  and  laity,  who  had 
seen  the  temple  of  Solomon  which  had  been 
destroyed  almost  exactly  fifty  years  before, 
and  the  crowd  of  memories  that  rushed  upon 
them  across  the  intervening  years  of  exile, 
and  perhaps,  too,  the  contrast  between  the 
ancient  glory  and'  the  very  slender  and  im- 
poverished circumstances  of  to-day,  proved 
too  much  for  them  and  they  burst  into  tears. 
But  the  voice  of  joy  was  very  loud,  and  the 
sounds  of  gladness  and  of  weeping  mingled 
in  a  great  noise  which  could  be  heard  a  long 
way  off. 

The  whole  situation  recalls  not  only  the 
general  background  but,  in  part,  even  the 
details  of  the  book  of  Haggai;  note  more 
particularly  chapter  2:2,  3,  where  he  ad- 
dresses "  Zerubbabel,  governor  of  Judah,  and 
Joshua,  the  chief  priest,"  with  the  words: 
"  Who  is  left  among  you  that  saw  this 
house  in  its  former  glory  f  And  how  do  ye 
see  it  nowf  Is  it  not  in  your  eyes  as  noth- 
ing f  "  Now  in  the  second  part  of  our  les- 
son (Ezra  6:14ff.)  and  also  in  Ezra  5:1,  2, 
the  impulse  which  issued  in  the  building  of 
the  temple  is  directly  ascribed  to  the 
stimulating  preaching  of  Haggai  and  his 
contemporary,  Zeehariah.  But  this — as  we 
know  from  the  dates  which  are  abundantly 
scattered  through  those  prophecies  —  was 
about  the  year  520  B.C.,  that  is,  about  seven- 
teen years  after  the  erection  of  the  altar  and 
the  laying  of  the  foundation  of  the  temple, 
described  in  Ezra  3.  The  situation  is  read- 
ily understood  when  we  combine  these  two 
statements  and  take  into  account  the  highly 
interesting  narrative  in  5:1-5  which  covers 
the  intervening  period.  The  exiles  erected 
an  altar  and  made  a  beginning  on  the  build- 
ing of  the  temple  as  soon  as  was  con- 
veniently possible  after  the  return ;  but  their 
efforts  were  so  hampered  by  the  opposition, 
persecution,  and  intrigue  of  the  Samaritans 
and  other  neighbors  that  they  had  to  be 
practically  suspended;  but  under  the  stimu- 
lus of  the  preaching  of  the  prophets  they 
were  resumed  in  520  B.C.  and  carried  to  a 
successful  conclusion  in  516. 


The  maii>  lesson  is  the  importance  of  en- 
terprise and  perseverance  in  religious  un- 
dertakings. Pious  aspirations  and  even  good 
resolutions  are  not  enough;  these  must  be 
translated  into  act.  The  exiles  came  home 
with  the  ardent  desire  to  build  their  God  a 
worthy  house  in  Jerusalem.  Much  that  they 
saw  when  they  returned  to  their  poverty- 
stricken  land  must  have  filled  their  hearts 
with  disappointment  and  even  dismay. 
Nevertheless,  in  a  very  short  time  they  set 
to  work,  beginning  with  the  erection  of  an 
altar  as  the  most  indispensable  thing,  and 
following  that  up  by  laying  the  foundation 
of  the  temple  and  arranging  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  building.  Speeches  and 
resolutions  of  committees  or  public  meetings 
will  never  by  themselves  advance  the  work 
of  the  Church  or  of  society ;  that  work  must 
be  begun  and  continued  and  ended — ^begun 
even  in  the  face  of  discouragement  and  con- 
tinued with  unflagging  hope.  Sagacious 
plans  and  earnest  resolutions  must  issue  in 
hard  work.  This  ^ould  be  remembered 
after  the  war.  Churches  must  bestir  them- 
selves to  see  that  religion  has  its  rightful 
place  in  the  life  of  the  community,  and  they 
must  throw  into  their  efforts  the  same 
earnestness,  energy,  cheerfulness,  and  hope  as 
their  soldiers  and  sailors  have  thrown  into 
the  business  of  fighting. 


Oct.  28 — Ezra's  Return  from 

Babylon  (Ezra  8: 15-36) 

The  period  that  followed  the  building  of 
the  temple  was,  as  we  may  infer  from  the 
book  of  Malachi,  one  of  tragic  disillusion; 
and,  partly  perhaps  for  this  reason,  the 
narrative  passes  over  it  in  silence  and 
carries  us  on  to  Ezra's  expedition  from 
Babylon  to  Jerusalem,  which  took  place 
about  fifty-eight  years  later  (458  B.C.).  In 
spite  of  Cyrus's  edict  granting  permission 
to  the  Jews  to  return  to  their  own  land, 
many,  for  various  reasons,  had  not  availed 
themselves  of  the  opportunity;  it  is  some  of 
the  descendants  of  these  men  whose  return 
is  recorded  in  the  striking  narrative  of  chap- 
ters 7  and  8  of  Ezra.  This  expedition  had 
the  express  sanction  and  support  of  the 
Persian  Government,  and  its  object  was  to 
increase  true  religion  in  the  home-land  and 
to  establish  it  firmly  upon  the  basis  of  the 
law.  In  point  of  fact,  it  had  a  very  far- 
reaching  influence  upon  the  subsequent  his- 
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tory  and  development  of  Hebrew  religion. 
The  journey  took  place  in  the  summer, 
between  April  and  August  (cf.  7:9).  Ezra, 
wha  riiowB  great  practical  wisdom  through- 
outy  began  by  reviewing  his  company.  There 
were  in  it  laymen  and  priests,  but  not  a 
single  Levite — the  reason  probably  being 
that  in  the  legislation  (cf.  Ezek.  44:10-13) 
a  distinctly  subordinate  place  had  been  as- 
signed to  them  in  the  reconstituted  Church, 
and  the  prospect  of  return  had  little  attrac- 
tion for  them.  Ezra  accordingly  made  ar- 
rangements for  securing  some  Levites,  who 
were  necessary  for  the  work  of  the  temple, 
from  a  place  called  Casiphia,  where  there 
must  have  been  «  colony  of  Jews.  The 
journey  they  were  about  to  undertake  was 
long  and  perilous,  and  the  first  and  indis- 
pensable condition  of  success  was  the  pres- 
ence of  the  God  'whose  law  they  were  set- 
ting out  to  establish.  Before  the  start, 
therefore,  Ezra  proclaimed  a  fast,  -a  severe 
and  humble  acknowledgment  of  their  de- 
pendence upon  God  and  a  reminder  that 
man  lives  not  by  bread  alone.  The  fast  was 
accompanied  by  a  prayer  that  their  way 
would  be  made  straight  and  smooth — ^unim- 
peded, that  is,  by  the  marauding  bands  of 
the  desert.  Doubtless  the  king  would  willingly 
have  given  a  military  escort  to  the  pilgrims, 
as  he  did  on  another  occasion  to  Nehemiah 
(Neh.  2:9).  But  Ezra,  like  some  other 
Hebrew  saints,  regarded  such  reliance  upon 
human  resources  as  a  direct  distrust  of  God. 
How  practical  a  piety  must  this  be  which, 
on  the  eve  of  a  long,  difficult,  and  dangerous 
journey,  is  content  to  dispense  with  the  help 
of  armed  menl  God  and  his  power  must 
have  been  very  vivid  to  men  who  could  form 
and  abide  by  such  a  resolution — ^and  we 
read  in  the  sequel  (verse  31)  that  their 
faith  was  abundantly  justified. 

Once  more  we  see  how  Ezra  combined 
with  his  religion  a  high  business  capacity. 
The  pilgrims  have  very  costly  presents,  col- 
lected from  many  sources,  to  take  to  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem.  The  transport  of 
these  vessels  and  money  from  Babylon  to 
Jerusalem  would  not  be  an  easy  matter,  and 
it  involved  for  those  who  were  charged  with 
it  a  very  heavy  responsibility.  Ezra  ac- 
cordingly selected  his  men  very  carefully, 
and  he  further  took  the  wise  precaution  to 
count  and  weigh  the  money  and  the  vessels 
as  he  gave  thehi  over  into  the  hands  of  the 
officials.    The  reputation  of  holiness,  official 


and  actual,  which  these  men  possest,  did  not 
supersede  the  necessity  for  business  methods. 
The  sequel  shows  that  they  performed  their 
duty  with  conscientious  fidelity.  Three 
days  after  their  arrival  the  treasure  was 
solemnly  counted  and  weighed  in  the 
temple  and  found  to  tally  exactly  with  the 
original  list.  It  must  have  been  a  happy 
moment  for  the  company  when  this  splendid 
free-will  offering  was  handed  over  to  the 
temple,  indicative  of  so  much  self-denial  and 
of  so  much  genuine  and  generous  regard  for 
the  cause  of  religion.  They  then  delivered 
the  king's  commissions  and  proceeded  to 
further  the  interests  of  their  people  and  of 
the  house  of  their  God. 

The  passage  is  full  of  suggestion  as  to  the 
importance  of  business  ability  and  methods 
in  the  organization  of  religious,  as  of  all 
other,  enterprise.  (1)  The  leaders  must  be 
able  to  lead;  they  must  be  men  capable  of 
initiative  and  authority.  Ezra  reviews  his 
men  before  the  start,  arranges  for  the  jour, 
ney,  and  is  not  afraid  to  talk  very  plainly 
to  his  underofficers.  (2)  The  need  of  a 
genuine  and  practical  recognition  of  God. 
The  narrative  is  inspired  throng^ut  with  a 
sense  of  the  divine  presence.  Several  times 
we  read  of  "the  good  hand  of  our  God" 
that  was  upon  them  (7:6,  9,  28;  Neh.  2:8). 
The  company  acknowledges  God  by  fasting 
and  prayer;  and,  altho  we  see  from  the  ease 
of  Nehemiah,  who  was  also  a  profoundly  re- 
ligious man,  that  there  would  have  been 
nothing  disgraceful  in  accepting  an  escort, 
it  is  an  eloquent  testimony  to  Ezra's  living 
faith  in  God  that  he  declined  it.  (3)  Re- 
ligious organizations  need  business  methods. 
The  fact  that  the  men  were  consecrated 
men  and  might  have  been  trusted  implieitly 
did  not  deter  Ezra  from  weighing  and 
tabulating  very  carefully  the  property  of 
which  they  were  in  charge,  nor  the  JeruMlem 
authorities  from  weighing  and  checking  it 
on  arrival.  The  Church  is  first  of  all  a 
spiritual  society,  but  on  one  of  its  sides  it  is 
also  a  business  organization,  and  many  un- 
satisfactory and  some  harmful  results  come 
from  ignoring  this.  Money  has  to  be 
handled  and  arrangements  of  innumerable 
kinds  have  to  be  made,  and  the  most  fruit- 
ful and  satisfactory  results  will  be  attained 
when  these  things  are  done  in  strictly  busi- 
nesslike ways.  This  is  not  a  worldly  de- 
mand ;  it  is  made  no  less  in  the  interests  of 
religion  than  of  common  i 
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Seeing  we  are  compassed  about  with  this 
great  cloud  of  toitnessee, — ^Heb.  12:1. 

The  preceding  chapter  is  a  national  por- 
trait-gallery. Here  are  assembled  all  the 
men  of  noble  renown  dear  unto  the  Hebrews. 
History  is  the  essence  of  innumerable  bi- 
ographies. Eloquence  is  the  extract  of  the 
achieyements  of  earth's  noblest  souls.  The 
measure  of  a  nation's  greatness  is  the  num- 
ber of  illustrious  men  it  can  celebrate.  The 
history  of  our  Republic  is  brief,  included 
within  three  centuries.  But  if  our  stock  of 
national  heroes  is  small,  the  names  of  our 
worthies  are  brilliant.  Our  school  readers 
hold  the  stories  of  Lincoln  and  Grant, 
Webster  and  Washington,  Hamilton  and 
Jefferson,  with  men  like  the  Pilgrim  Fathers, 
and  many  others  whose  names  are  starred. 
It  was  a  matter  of  pride  and  glory  of  the 
Hebrew  people  that  they  had  fifteen  hundred 
years  of  history  behind  them.  During  these 
centuries  time  had  accumulated  great  stores 
of  moral  treasure.  For  the  inspiration  of 
his  audience  this  writer  called  the  roll  of 
heroes  and  struck  off  name  after  name,  as 
the  musician  strikes  off  note  after  note. 
Abraham,  in  his  quest  of  God,  turned  his 
back  on  his  native  land  and  gave  up  his 
lands,  his  herds  and  flocks,  and  riches. 
Moses,  living  in  the  king's  palace,  turned  his 
back  on  oflce  and  honor,  allied  himself  with 
an  unpopular  cause,  and  after  years  of 
struggle  freed  30,000  slaves.  Gideon,  the 
Robert  Bruce  of  the  early  Hebrew  times, 
became  a  fugitive  and  gathered  about  him 
all  protesting  souls  and  led  his  little  band 
to  victory  on  a  field  more  glorious  than 
Thermopyls.  Isaiah,  with  his  solemn  visions ; 
Daniel,  with  his  loyalty  to  his  great  convic- 
tions; the  patriots  who  were  exiled;  the 
prophets  who  lived  in  dens  and  caves  of  the 
earth  —  all  werer  stoned  and  imprisoned, 
were  scourged  and  came  at  length  to  the 
rack  and  faggot.  This  illustrious  company 
of  past  generations  had  taken  vows  for  the 
chUdren  of  the  present  and  pledged  them  to 
noble  living.    In  the  old  Norse  legend,  the 


immortal  dead,  in  the  hour  of  the  decisive 
battle,  draw  near  to  the  battlements  of 
heaven.  Looking  upward,  each  soldier  of 
right  beholds  the  cloud  of  witnesses,  and  in 
looking  is  inspired  and  lifted  to  the  level  of 
the  patriot.  This  illustrious  band  of  on- 
lookers watch  the  fortune  of  the  battle,  be- 
cauTO  they  have  a  great  stake  in  society. 
Redeemed  out  of  the  body,  out  of  all  pain 
and  stress,  these  elect  and  glorious  ones  find 
in  the  victory  of  their  successors  a  joy  that 
increases  even  the  bliss  of  heaven  itself. 

But  of  what  quality  of  soul  are  these  who 
lean  from  the  batUements  of  heaven  to 
watch  the  tide  of  battle  and  .to  give  judg- 
ment upon  brave  men  for  their  hesoism  and 
condemnation  for  cowards  f  Lifted  into  the 
bright  empyrean,  these  elect  and  noble  ones 
have  been  made  perfect  by  God  and  the  re- 
sources of  his  love.  In  his  presence  their 
souls  have  been  whitened,  their  intellect 
cleansed  of  all  imperfections,  their  judg- 
ment freed  from  aberrations,  all  their  affec- 
tions made  pure  and  high.  Wonderful  as 
were  these  noble  men  upon  earth,  lo!  now 
they  stand  forth  without  fault  or  blemish, 
or  any  such  thing.  It  was  not  so  during 
their  brief  earthly  career.  Mention  to  me 
the  name  of  one  hero  who  is  perfect — with- 
out flaw  or  spot.  Even  Apollo,  with  his 
strength  and  beauty,  in  kneeling  to  assume 
a  burden,  distorts  his  muscles  and  lessens 
their  beauty.  Ours  is  a  world  where  gold 
is  mixed  with  dross  and  brass  with  clay. 
Even  the  finest  column  in  the  Parthenon 
holds  one  black  stain.  Nbt  one  statue  ever 
came  from  the  hands  of  Michelangelo  but 
had  some  sand-specks  in  the  marble.  Dante 
is  the  voice  for  ten  silent  centuries,  but 
sonmtimes  his  voice  was  hoarse  and  ca- 
cophonous. John  Calvin  had  an  intelleet 
that  flashed  like  a  two-edged  sword,  but  when 
irritated  every  stroke  brought  blood.  Martin 
Luther  was  often  despondent  and  walked 
under  clouded  skies;  John  Knox  had  a  fiery 
temper  and  was  fitful  in  his  moods;  Milton, 
listening  to  the  sevenfold  Halleluiah  Chorus 
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of  Almigfatj  God,  could  not  nndentand  the 
frivoAitj  of  his  daughters  and  was  unduly 
harsh  with  those  siUj,  superficial  girls.  Eren 
Washington,  with  his  common  sense  and 
sanity,  sometimes  descended  upon  men  like  a 
thunderbolt,  just  as  Daniel  Webster  now  and 
then  moved  like  a  steam-roller  over  mosquito- 
like opponents.  Every  man  has  his  own 
little  group  of  ideal  friends,  but  show  me 
one  of  them  that  is  without  spot  or  blemish, 
who  has  never  gone  to  excess  in  one  faculty 
or  has  too  little  strength  in  another.  But 
concerning  this  noble  company  that  have 
been  ^thered  out  of  every  age  and  people 
and  clime  and  are  now  lifted  up  on  the 
battlements  of  heaven,  watching  to  see  how 
things  go  with  their  children  upon  earth,  let 
us  say  that  not  one  but  represents  the  spirit 
of  a  just  man  made  perfect.  This  company 
of  fair  women  seem  like  to  lilies,  unfolding 
their  hearts  of  gold  in  the  presence  of  the 
God  of  summer.  These  brave  men  seem 
like  towers  of  ivory  and  columns  of  gold.  So 
noble  are  the  spirits  of  this  company  of 
witnesses  that  sit  in  judgment  upon  the 
achievements  of  our  generation! 

Burke  once  spoke  of  civilization  as  a  con- 
tract between  three  parties — the  noble  dead, 
the  living,  and  the  unborn.  It  is  with 
society  as  with  that  vine  that  for  centuries 
has  ripened  the  purple  clusters  for  hungry 
pilgrims  at  Hampton  Court.  Many  centuries 
are  gone,  but  they  have  an  investment"  in 
thft  roots,  the  boughs,  and  the  branches  that 
remain.  The  living  present  has  a  stake  in 
the  vine,  feeding  as  gardeners  upon  the  ripe 
grapes,  but  the  rich  vine  belongs  to  gen- 
erations as  yet  unborn.  Society,  therefore, 
is  a  solid,  seamless  robe.  God  weaves  the 
ages  like  cloth  upon  a  loom,  and  the  threads 
in  the  warp  and  woof  are  spun  out  of  the 
yesterdays,  but  the  ricb  robe  must  clothe 
the  to-morrows.  These,  therefore,  are  the 
four  continuities  of  life.  There  is  the  con- 
tinuity of  heredity,  in  that  your  ancestors 
travel  forward  upon  your  human  body,  being 
blood  of  your  blood,  bone  of  your  bone. 
There  is  the  continuity  of  institutions,  in 
that  the  seed-corn  of  every  law,  liberty, 
creed,  and  faith  was  ripened  in  every 
harvest,  perfected  in  the  institutions  of  to- 
day. Yesterday's  log  canoe  has  culminated 
in  to-day's  palatial  ship.  Yesterday's  rude 
cabin  is  latent  in  to-day's  cathedral.  Yester- 
day's stone  altar  and  human  sacrifice  have 
culminated  in  to-day's  spiritual  temple  and 


sacrifice  of  hope  and  faith.  Then  there  is 
the  continuity  of  history,  in  that  the  events 
of  the  past  were  the  parents  of  greater 
events  that  are  to  come.  FinaUy,  there  is 
the  continuity  of  memory  that  binds  the 
years  of  childhood  and  youth,  maturity  and 
age  into  one  individual  life,  even  as  the 
string  binds  seventy  golden  beads  into  one 
precious  necklace.  By  reason  of  this  con- 
tinuous life,  therefore,  the  fathers  of  yester- 
day have  a  great  stake  in  the  institutions  of 
to-day.  It  could  not  have  been  otherwise. 
Bramante  laid  the  foundations  of  St  Peter's, 
Michelangelo  toiled  upon  its  colunms  and 
ceilings;  think  you  that  these  architects  are 
not  interested  in  the  monument  builded  by 
their  genius  and  self-sacrifice  f  Of  necessity 
the  inventor  must  follow  with  solicitude  the 
engine  that  he  hopes  may  redeem  his  fellow 
men  from  drudgery.  Are  not  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  interested  in  the  outcome  of  their 
workf  Is  Lincoln  deadf  Has  the  great 
emancipator  no  regard  for  the  black  race 
whom  he  redeemed  f  It  is  impossible  that 
the  man  who  plants  an  orchard  and  vine- 
yard to  furnish  food  and  shade  for  coming 
generations  should  forget  all  about  his 
labors  for  his  fellows.  The  highest  reason, 
therefore,  is  with  us  when  we  affirm  that  the 
noble  dead,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  inter- 
ests of  unborn  generations,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  related  to  the  fidelity  and  loyalty 
of  men  toiling  in  the  present. 

The  noble  dead,  who  lean  from  the  battle- 
ments  of  heaven  and  watch  the  fortune  of 
our  battle,  publish  to  the  modem  con- 
testants the  great  truths  by  which  they  lived. 
No  spring  rises  higher  than  its  source,  and 
no  hero  rises  higher  than  his  chariot  of 
truth,  in  which  he  rides  up  to  meet  and  greet 
his  God.  When  wise  men  deliberately  choose 
a  goal,  and  struggle  toward  that  end,  con- 
quering all  obstacles,  it  is  because  they  be- 
lieve that  the  goal  is  worth  more  than  the 
pain  involved  in  conquering  the  barriers. 
These  illustrious  men  were  stoned,  sawn 
asunder,  exiled,  mobbed;  they  wandered 
about  in  sheepskins  and  goatskins;  they 
were  destitute,  afflicted  and  tormented  in 
their  work  as  patriots,  x>oets,  teachers,  and 
martyrs.  They  were  men  of  like  passions 
with  ourselves.  Their  bodies  were  sensitive; 
they  shrank  from  the  torture  of  the  thumb- 
screw and  rack.  They  shivered  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  dungeon  door;  their  cheeks 
blanched  white  when  they  saw  the  flames 
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kindled;  but  they  knew  in  whom  they  be- 
lieved. The  jailer  stood  beside  them,  but 
the  Invisible  Friend  was  closer  stilL  The 
Unseen  Companion  was  too  near  to  be  de- 
nied. They  heard  his  voice,  felt  the 
strength  of  his  arms,  and  were  confident  that 
they  would  not  go  alone  into  the  valley  and 
shadow.  The  emergency  was  great,  but  their 
Companion,  unseen,  was  more  than  equal  to 
the  emergency.  Out  of  their  personal  ex- 
perience these  martyrs  were  enabled  to  say 
to  those  who  came  after,  in  the  hour  when 
they  were  pursued  and  tortured,  **  Be  un- 
afraid." God,  who  has  commanded  the 
burden,  will  first  of  all  command  the 
strength.  The  faith  of  Christ  is  worth 
dying  for.  Liberty  and  justice  and  truth 
hold  eternal  worth.  In  the  moment  that  is 
darkest,  just  above  you  you  will  find  the 
open  heavens.  One  standing  there  like  unto 
the  Son  of  Qod.  With  radiant  faces,  and 
exulting  hearts,  therefore,  these  noble  men 
who  achieved  our  liberties  went  toward  their 
martyrdom.  Never  were  there  such  wit-  _ 
nesses  to  truth.  Of  these  heroes  the  world 
was  not  worthy.  Their  achievements  and 
testimony  make  it  impossible  to  doubt  that 
the  great  ideas  of  the  Christian  religion  and 
democracy  are  worth  dying  for,  and  that 
these  ideas  carry  full  power  to  lift  those  who 
possess  them  into  the  realm  of  light,  far 
above  poverty,  physical  pain,  and  death. 

The  illustrious  dead  who  have  a  stake  in 
our  institutions  are  witnesses  to  an  invisible 
Qod,  through  whose  strength  they  endured. 
Their  testimony  is  that  the  greatness  of 
man  is  the  greatness  of  God  in  him.  William 
the  Silent  understood  when,  in  explanation 
of  his  ever-widening  career,  it  seemed  as  if 
his  victory  was  not  "so  much  that  he  had 
reached  up  and  gript  God's  hand,  as  that 
God  had  reached  down  and  reached  his 
heart,  and  lifted  him."  The  Lord  Protec- 
tor of  England  understood  the  principle 
when  he  said,  "  No  man  knows  how  high  he 
will  rise  inta  the  sky  when  he  steps  into 
God's  chariot  and  allows  himself  to  be  swept 
forward  by  the  steeds  of  God."  The  differ- 
ence in  great  men  and  small  is  not  so  much 
the  difference  in  their  birth-gift  as  in  the 
way  they  allow  themselves  to  be  used.  Some 
men  are  stiff-necked  and  unyielding.  When 
the  opportunity  comes  and  the  crisis  is  acute, 
and  the  providence  of  God  will,  like  a  flood- 
tide,  sweep  them  forward,  they  will  not  let 
90  of  fhcfmselveB,  and  the  tide  ebbs  away. 


The  difference  between  men  is  like  the  dif- 
ference between  kinds  of  day.  One  clay  is 
plastic  and  yields  itself  to  the  gentle  touch 
of  the  potter  and  c<»nes  forth  out  of  the 
flame  porcelain  priceless  in  its  beauty.  An- 
other lump  of  day  is  stiff  and  unyielding 
and  can  only  be  molded  by  the  potter  into 
the  vessel  of  common  use.  There  were  many 
men  in  Thebes's  palace,  but  there  was  only 
one  man,  Moses,  who  was  willing  to  sur- 
render himself  to  tho  will  of  God  and  follow 
the  gleam.  There  were  many  rulers  in  the 
Sanhedrim,  but  only  one  had  eyes  to  per- 
ceive the  heavenly  vision,  and  ears  that 
heard  the  unseen  Speaker.  There  were  many 
young  men  in  the  University  of  Oxford 
when  England's  great  crisis  came,  but  there 
was  only  one  who  was  sensitive  to  the  divine 
overtures  and  followed  God,  the  Unseen 
Leader,  untO  John  Wesley  became  a  world- 
influence  and  one  of  the  greatest  of  men. 
Example  is  a  wise  teacher.  The  great  man 
who  has  put  things  to  the  proof  has  earned 
the  right  to  counsel  lesser  men.  And  this 
is  the  testimony  of  the  illustrious  dead  as 
to  their  battle  and  their  victory:  ''We  en- 
dured and  won  by  seeing  God,  who  is 
invisible." 

Consider,  therefore,  that  motives  of  self- 
respect  and  personal  pride  should  urge  men 
toward  the  higher  Christian  life.  Sometimes 
pride  is  an  upward  lifting  quality,  and 
sometimes  pride  looks  downward  and  be- 
comes vanity  and  self-conceit  concerning 
things  that  perish.  Now  that  Admiral 
Dewey  has  finished  his  course  and  kept  the 
faith  of  patriotism,  every  dtizen  honors  the 
admiral  for  his  noble  pride  in  his  achieve- 
ments in  Manila  Bay.  When  the  hour  came 
for  him  to  close  his  eyes  upon  earthly  scenes 
and  prepare  to  meet  the  patriots,  the  sol- 
diers and  martyrs  who  had  died  for  liberty, 
he  must  have  fdt  that  he  would  come  in 
honored,  known,  and  waited  for.  It  is  the 
captain  who  betrays  his  trust  who  is  con- 
scious of  shame.  To  lose  a  battle-ship  in  de- 
fense of  one's  country  and  to  die  upon  the 
deck  is  praiseworthy  for  Nelson  and  Far- 
ragut.  But  to  be  on  a  battle-ship  and  eat 
and  drink  and  feast  while  the  trade-wind 
blows  the  great  iAip  upon  the  rocks  is  to 
be  looked  upon  with  shame.  The  careless 
commander  anticipates  the  hour  when  his 
fellow  officers  will  tear  off  his  epaulets,  break 
his  sword,  and  reduce  him  to  the  ranks.  80 
terrible  is  that  ordeal  that  men  have  lost 
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their  reason  in  the  hour  of  disgrace.  For 
snch^  henceforth  aU  life  becomes  an  inferno. 
Such  an  hour  came  to  Benedict  Arnold,  who 
died  one  of  the  most  miserable  of  men. 

In  the  old  school  reader  of  our  boyhood 
was  found  the  story  of  Aaron  Burr,  who  at 
the  end  of  his  career  was  urged  to  take  his 
place,  before  he  died,  among  his  fellow  men, 
but  who,  when  the  moment  came,  could  not 
endure  the  silent  rebuke  in  the  eyes  of  his 
fellows.  Friendship  must  be  bought;  honor 
represents  return  given  for  true  service.  He 
who  would  be  loved  as  leader  must  buy  his 
leadership  at  great  price.  Think  you  that 
it  will  be  an  «asy  thing  after  death  to  enter 
the  company  of  the  elect  and  noble  leaders, 
coming  in  as  one  unworthy  f  Would  you 
meet  Lincoln  beyond  f  Are  you  struggling 
unto  blood  to  help  the  colored  racef  If 
you  hope  to  meet  Webster  and  Washington, 
must  you  not  promote  the  high  ends  and  the 
great  truths  which  they  loved  unto  blood  f 
If  you  are  willing  to  sacrifice  tirelessly,  with- 
out reward,  for  the  institutions  of  your  coun- 
try, you  will  have  earned  the  right  to  meet 
the  great  patriots  on  equal  ground.  But 
what  if  you  have  neglected  patriotism ;  have 
undermined  the  family;  have  misused  the 
opportunities  of  your  generation;  have  slipt 
out  of  hard  work,  and  have  left  others  to 
fight  the  battles  f  Do  you  think  you  can 
meet  the  fires  of  scorn  burning  in  the  eyes 
of  the  illustrious  great  when  they  turn  away 
from  you  because  you  were  unworthy  f  Set- 
tlers preparing  to  enter  a  new  country  make 
ready  in  advance  their  gold,  tools,  seed-corn, 
and  equipment  that  they  may  begin  the  life 
in  the  new  land  properly  furnished.  Is  there 
no  suggestion  here  as  to  the  prudent  man 
laying  up  treasures  in  heaven,  and  sending 
on  in  advance,  as  couriers  of  immortality, 
those  whom  he  has  helped  f  It  is  a  little 
thing  that  you  succeed  materially  here;  it 
is  a  great  thing  that  you  have  built  men  and 
served  the  higher  principles  of  right  that 
give  you  place  and  position  hereafter.  To- 
day deal  sternly  with  yourselves  and  ask 
whether  you  have  struggled  unto  blood,  like 
these  heroes  of  old,  of  whom  the  world  was 
not  worthy. 

Sometimes  the  illustrious  dead  are  wit- 
nesses against  men.  Concerning  certain  ones 
who  had  betrayed  the  great  convictions  it  is 
said  the  stars  in  their  courses  fought  against 
them.  In  a  moral  universe  it  could  not  be 
otherwise.    The  husbandman  who  has  grown 


the  vineyard  watches  with  indignation  his 
successor  misuse  the  vines  that  should  have 
ripened  clusters  for  generations  yet  unborn. 
The  merchant  who  founds  a  great  bucnness, 
the  educator  who  builds  a  great  school,  the 
architect  who  founds  some  St.  Paul's,  the 
statesman  and  soldier  who  saved  the  institn- 
tions  of  their  country,  the  teacher  and  par- 
ent who  built  th^nselves  into  their  children 
and  pupils—all  these  of  necessity  have  a 
stake  in  society.  The  very  thought  that 
their  life-work  is  to  be  overthrown  is  pain- 
ful. So  great,  therefore,  is  the  interest  of 
our  fathers  in  the  work  of  their  children  that 
oftentimes  they  draw  near  to  the  battle- 
ments of  heaven  to  discern  how  things  go 
with  us  upon  earth.  What  if  there  is  an 
invisible  world  within  reach  of  an  out- 
stretched armf  The  blind  man  is  always 
near  unto  the  world  of  flowers  and  faces 
and  stars,  but  it  is  hidden.  Perchance  the 
unseen  realm  is  here,  but,  because  we  have  no 
faculty  to  discern,  remains  unknown.  Per- 
chance we  are  always  under  scrutiny  of  the 
greatest  souls.  How  could  it  be  otherwise  f 
Noble  teachers  observe  with  deepest  interest 
how  their  students  carry  themselves  on  com- 
mencement day.  Artist  masters  anticipate 
with  eager  anxiety  the  day  when  the  paint- 
ings of  their  pupils  will  ^be  hung.  Holner 
in  his  Odyssey  makes  the  old  hero  Laertes 
exult  when  he  saw  his  son  Odysseus  and  his 
grpndson  Telemachus  outdoing  each  the 
other  in  deeds  of  bravery.  The  French  ar- 
tist has  thrown  upon  the  walls  o^  the  Beaux 
Arts  his  Court  of  Genius. 

The  greatest  men  of  all  the  ages  are  as- 
sembled in  the  gallery.  Here  are  the  jurists, 
^oses  and  Phocion  and  their  fellows;  here 
are  the  philosophers,  Plato  and  Aristotle  and 
Bacon  and  Newton;  here  are  the  artists, 
from  Phidias  and  Zeuxis  to  Bodin  and  Bem- 
brandt;  here  are  the  orators,  known  for 
their  eloquence,  and  the  poets  with  their 
books  in  the  hand;  and  here,  too,  are 
the  martyrs  of  liberty;  standing  in  the  gal- 
lery, these  who  are  judging  men  and  rank- 
ing them  look  down  into  the  arena.  Now 
they  applaud  the  achievement  of  some  noble 
youth,  and  now  they  are  ashamed  of  some 
leader  who  for  a  ribbon  or  a  wedge  of  silver 
has  been  a  traitor  toward  his  followers,  and 
now  these  who  have  so  great  a  stake  in  our 
institutions  exult  over  some  brave  deed  and 
worthy  act.  But  this  is  no  artist's  vision. 
If,  indeed,  there  be  a  meeting-place  of  the 
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noble  dead,  this  is  the  necessity  of  logic— 
that  the  great  who  haTe  gone  are  concerned 
with  the  fortunes  of  our  battle.  Be  not  de- 
ceived. Always  you  are  under  scrutiny.  In 
the  empyrean  above  stand  all  whon^  you 
have  loved  or  lost.  Among  that  company  of 
men  made  perfect  atand  your  noble  father, 
the  face  of  your  radiant  and  beautiful 
mother,  and  there,  too,  stands  that  great, 
dear  Presence,  who  has  filled  all  your  career 
with  providential  interferences  in  behalf  of 
your  manhood.  And  if  perchance  you  were 
a  general  betraying  hi9  soldiers,  a  strong 
man  spoiling  his  followers,  a  friend  betray- 
ing his  friend,  then  the  hour  will  come  when 
you  will  call  upon  the  mountains  and  rocks 
to  fall  upon  you  and  hide  you  from  the  face 
of  God  and  the  indignation  of  those  who  be- 
long to  the  belovect  community  that  Christ 
calls  his  Church.  In  the  old  legend  these 
radiant  leaders,  who  lean  from  the  battle- 
ments and  watch  those  who  are  struggling 
for  truth  and  liberty  against  the  forces  of 
Apollyon  and  iniquity,  ally  themselves  once 
more  with  the  forces  of  right.     When  the 


loyal  soldier  is  wounded,  this  noble  company 
of  witnesses  pull  the  roses  from*  the  tree  of 
life,  fling  them  down,  and  watch  the  blossoms 
fall  upon  the  hero  to  heal  his  wounds.  But 
when  the  traitor  works,  the  roses  f  aU  to  turn 
to  coals  of  fire,  blistering  the  hands  of  him 
who  unsheathed  his  sword  in  the  spirit  of 
hate.  But  no  legend  lives  that  does  not  hold 
the  seeds  of  truth.  This  brilliant  picture  of 
the  illustrious  dead  leaning  from  the  battle- 
ments of  heaven  to  study  Jthe  fortunes  of  the 
battle  in  this  twentieth  century  survives  be- 
cause it  sets  forth  an  eternal  truth  concern- 
ing the  solidarity  of  civilization  of  the 
Church.  Qod  weaves  the  ages  upon  a  loom, 
and  the  State  is  a  contract  between  the 
noble  dead,  the  living,  and  the  unbonu 
Wherefore,  seeing  we  are  compassed  about 
with  this  great  doud  of  noble  witnesses, 
let  us  lay  aside  every  weight  and  struggle 
unto  blood  to  preserve  ax^d  to  hand  forward 
unimpaired  the  institutions,  the  great  con- 
victions, and  the  noble  faiths  of  our 
fathers  that  really  belong  to  our  uirbom 
children. 


NOTES  THE  REAL  PREACHER  SOUNDS' 

The  Bev.  Malcolm  L.  MagPhail,  Ph.D.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Tor  if  the  trwnpet  give  an  uncertain  voice, 
who  shall  prepare  himself  for  war? — 1 
Cor.  14:8. 

"Ir  the  trumpet  sounds  indistinct,  who 
will  get  ready  for  the  frayf  "  If  the  preach- 
er's emphasis  is  uncertain,  who  vnll  gather 
to  the  rendezvousf  If  the  notes  he  sounds 
are  false  or  hollow,  bow  can  you  expect  real 
Christian  militancy  in  the  ranks  of  his  fol- 
lowers f 

Character  is  the  most  contagious  of  all 
things.  All  people  spread  it,  and  the  min- 
ister probably  more  than  any  other.  From 
him  people  catch  deadly  things  or  things 
that  quicken.  The  persoital  influence  of  the 
minister  is  constantly  asserting  itself.  He 
is  to  his  congregation  and  community  a 
chilling  frost,  or  he  acts  upon  them  as  the 
sunshine  and  the  rain. 

It  is  of  incalculable  importance  what 
notes  the  preacher  sounds.  What  are  his 
conceptions  of  the  ministry  and  what  his 
consequent  life  and  attitudes?  Does  he  look 
upon  the  minister  as  a  theologian,  priest, 
reformer,  circus-leader,  or  teacher  f  What 
are  his  conceptions  of  the  Church  and  what 


his  consequent  plans  and  actsf  Does  he 
line  it  up  with  the  fort,  the  theater,  or  the 
university?  It  is  of  vital  consequence  whal^ 
notes  the  preacher  sounds,  for  the  people 
usually  follow  him. 

Too  often  the  preacher,  intended  to  be 
God's  trumpet  and  to  sound  notes  almost 
divine,  has  a  rift  come  in  his  lute  and  makes 
but  a  squeak,  a  squawk — or  a  scream.  Men 
intended  for  trumpets  become  i>enny  whistles 
by  giving  themselves  over  wholly  to  side  is- 
sues, in  themselves  of  greater  or  lesser 
legitimacy,  no  doubt,  but  not  primary.  Men 
called  upon  to  blow  God's  trumpet  too  often 
end  up  in  blowing  their  own  little  horn. 
The  opportunity  which  the  present  day  af- 
fords for  cymbal-clanging  (always  more  sen- 
sational and  easier  than  good  trumpet-blow- 
ing) has  in  it  an  irresistible  appeal  for  men 
of  small  esthetic  caliber  and  men  who  hate 
hard  mental  work.  The  response  of  the 
shallow-souled  portion  of  the  public  (always 
more  numerous  than  the  thoughtful)  tempts 
the  self -advertiser  to  give  them  that  which 
does  not  help  them  but  which  gives  popu- 
larity, tho  of  a  chei^  sort,  to  the  soper- 
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ficial  driveler  himself.  It  is  so  easy  to  be 
an  itinerary  revivalist  if  one  knows  tlie  art 
of  bill-posting.  Yovt  can  fill  Exposition  Hall 
if  jou  promise  to  uncover  something  rotten. 
You  can  get  jour  name  in  the  papers  by 
being  no  more  than  a  pseudo-reformer  or 
by  speaking  erratically  and  half-intelligent- 
ly  on  economic  issues. 

All  such  verily  have  their  reward.  The 
one  who  rsally  cares  will  be  saved  from 
falling  by  remembering  that  our  Lord  re- 
fused to  gain  a  kingdom  by  becoming  a 
parachute-performer.  The  rabble  that  would 
flock  to  him  on  that  account  would  be  too 
shifting  a  foundation  upon  which  to  build 
a  church.  The  preacher  who  values  his 
Lord's  example  does  not  forget  that  Jesus 
scorned  to  win  the  world  by  compromisiiig 
with  the  devil.  The  great  historic  figures 
of  the  pulpit  have,  without  exception,  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  Jesus.  They  have  al- 
ways voiced  the  clear,  ringing  notes  of  a 
sound  Christian  personality. 

Not  in  any  superior  way  would  I  speak 
to  you  this  morning,  but  I  would  try  to  lift 
up  for  myself  as  well  as  for  you  a  vision 
of  the  id^  preacher.  If  perchance  the 
spiritual  stomachs  of  some  are  weak,  they 
will  need  to  water  the  milk  of  the  word  that 
I  shall  serve  to  thenk 

I.  The  real  preacher  sounds  an  appealing 
Intellectual  note. 

The  preacher  belongs  to  a  learned  profes- 
sion. No  amount  of  native  wit  and  good 
sense  will  suffice.  He  must  be  able  to  think, 
and  his  mind  must  be  filled  with  knowledge. 
Piety  is  no  substitute  for  iirformation,  nor 
can  fervency  take  the  place  of  gray  matter. 
Let  me  then  suggest  lines  along  which  the 
preacher  should  be  intellectually  prepared. 

He  should  have  amplitude  of  knowledge. 
A  knowledge  of  his  people — the  workings  of 
their  minds,  their  points  of  view,  their  ca- 
pacities, peculiarities,  occupations,  environ- 
ment, and  origin — is  »  first  essential.  To 
know  the  social  life  of  his  community  and 
the  wider  world — the  evils  to  be  removed, 
the  institutions  to  be  fostered,  the  motives  to 
be  used  or  changed,  the  activities  to  be  en- 
couraged or  rejected — is  indispensable.  Of 
equal  primacy  is  it  to  know  what  to  preach 
— the  teachings  of  the  Scriptures,  its  main 
themes  and  cross-currents,  the  whole  field 
opened  up  with  its  wide  vistas.  The  extra- 
Biblical  materials  of  preaching,  too,  from 
nature,  history,  and  literature,  should  be  in 


his  possession.  And,  then,  he  should  know 
how  to  preach,  how  to  interest,  instruet,  and 
persuade. 

But  amplitude  of  knowledge  meana  seeing 
far  as  well  as  knowing  widely.  It  means 
seeing  things  steadily  and  seeing  them 
whole.  It  means  having  *'not  views,  but  a 
view  " ;  not  scraps  of  knowledge,  but  a  body. 
It  means  knowledge,  not  simply  for  to-day, 
but  for  a  fiber  of  character  that  will  stand 
through  the  years.  It  is  an  insight  into  the 
future  that  will  enable  the  preacher  to  set 
the  9oul8  of  his  people  in  the  channels  of 
truth  and  life. 

Shallowness  and  poverty  of  knowledge  will 
spell  failure.  The  preacher  must  have  an 
oinfailing  supply  of  truth  for  every  need, 
and  be  able  to  present  it  with  the  pressure 
of  a  reservoir  behind  it. 

Scientific  accuracy  on  the  part  of  the 
preacher  is  as  important  as  wideness  of  in- 
formation. He  "must  cultivate  that  spirit 
which  never  rests  with  mere  traditions,  with 
blind  trotting  after  others.  That  was  the 
,  spirit  President  McCosh  showed  when  some 
one  suggested  that  he  was  a  Galvinist.  "I 
am  not  a  Calvinist,"  he  retorted,  *'  I  do  my 
own  thinking."  The  preacher  should  beware 
of  sentimentalities,  those  transcendental 
nothings,  that  airy  gush,  which  0on:e  atter 
with  frequent  use  of  the  tremolo  stop.  And 
he  must  never  be  found  guilty  of  pressing 
as  absolute  truth  that  which  is  based  on  par- 
tial views,  insufficient  evidence,  guesses, 
hearsays,  or  armchair  opinions.    . 

It  is  demanded  of  every  preacher  that  he 
emphasize  reality.  The  world  wants  to  hear 
about  definite,  actual  experiences,  and  has 
no  patience  for  anything  else.  This  does 
not  say  that  all  evidences  must  be  of  a 
physical  sort  necessarily.  But  it  does  mean 
that  the  preacher  will  make  his  great  af- 
firmations only  after  he  has  scrutinised 
thenr  closely,  with  the  utmost  precision,  with 
mathematical  exactness;  after  he  has  satis- 
fied himself  that  the  truth  which  he  would 
j)resent  is  in  harmony  with  other  truth  and 
livable;  only  when  he  knows  that  he  has  ar- 
rived at  his  conclusions  dispassionately. 

In  this  age,  above  every  past  age,  the 
preacher  must  be  scientifically  accurate.  He 
will  have  to  give  up  a  great  deal,  it  is  true, 
in  the  way  of  fancies  and  approximations; 
but  how  much  he  will  gain  in  the  way  of 
reality  and  stability!  There  will  be  ample 
room  left  for  the  imagination,  for  specula- 
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tion  about  *'  things  in  heaven  and  earth  not 
dreamed  of  in  our  philosophies."  He  wiU 
simplj  shut  out  from  the  realm  of  serious 
discussion  all  groundless  matter.  He  will 
draw  the  line  between  weighty  tilings  and 
matters  of  indifference,  between  the  stable 
and  the  volatile,  between  the  center  of  light 
and  the  penumbra,  both  in  theology  and  the 
Bible. 

Intellectual  preparation  has  fallen  short 
unless  the  preacher  has  great  convictions. 
From  amplitude  of  knowledge  and  scientific 
accuracy  there  should  follow  the  formula- 
tion of  judgments  and  the  arrival  at  soul- 
assents.  No  one  is  prepared  to  preach  who 
has  not  got  beyond  speculation,  confusion, 
and  uncertainty.  Of  course  there  will  be 
questions  held  in  abeyance.  But  in  the 
midst  of  criticism's  considerations  he  will 
be  able  to  speak  an  unshaken  word,  to  men- 
tion experiences  with  honest  positiveness. 
He  will  be  alive  to  the  presence  of  God — 
earth  crammed  with  heaven  and  bursting 
through  at  every  chink.  He  will  be  sure  of 
God  in  Christ,  a  man  freighted  to  the  full 
with  a  cargo  of  infinite  values,  with  the  life 
of  all  life,  undimmed  and  unhampered.  He 
will  be  convinced  of  the  worth  of  person- 
ality, the  spirit  rising  sublime  above  mud 
and  force.  Many  such  intense  persuasions 
will  fomv  "hot  points"  of  the  intellectual 
preacher's  consciousness. 

With  such  a  preparation  the  preacher  will 
sound  many  intellectual  notes;  but  one  will 
be  dominant  over  all — ^his  passion  for  real- 
ity. He  will  be  known  as  a  lover  of  the 
truth,  nothing  short  of  the  whole  truth,  noth- 
ing beyond  the  actual  truth.  He  will  be 
known  as  one  who  searches  for  the  truth  at 
any  cost;  one  who  rids  himself  of  error  and 
superstition  .as  he  would  disease;  one  who 
holds  to  the  truth  as  one  holds  to  life  itself. 

This  is  the  secret  of  confidence  oi>  the 
part  of  his  hearers.  If  there  be  no  confi- 
dence there  will  be  no  following.  Nothing 
else  can  give  it  but  the  evidence  of  the 
preacher's  passion  for  reality.  It  is  that 
that  win  lead  people  to  say  of  him,  "He 
taught  them  as  one  having  authority." 

II.  The  real  preacher  sounds  a  moving 
emotional  note. 

Culture  nvust  be  given  in  terms  of  senti- 
ment as  well  as  of  thought.  There  are  some 
great  sentiments,  therefore,  which  should  be 
well  developed  in  every  preacher.  I  shall 
mention  four  of  these. 


First  in  importance  probably  is  sympathy. 
There  should  be  in  the  preacher  a  feeling 
for  nature;  its  beauty  and  music  ahonld 
thrill  him,  the  things  and  creatures  of  the 
world  should  draw  him.  He  ought  to  love 
people,  having  faith  in  their  humanity,  re- 
spect for  their  personality,  hearty  friend- 
ship for  them,  and  an  interest  in  their  in- 
terests. The  real  preacher  has  a  fellow-feel- 
ing with  the  lumdicapped,  not  calloused 
against  their  sorrows  and  troubles,  but  able 
to  penetrate  through  barriers  of  caste,  habit, 
and  circumstance,  and  enter  into  their  na- 
ture and  view-point,  and  be  touched  with  a 
feeling  of  their  infirmities. 

Hand  in  hand  with  sympathy  there  must 
go  indignation  at  wrong.  Sensitive  to  the 
wickedness  of  the  worlds  the  preacher  ought 
to  have  a  burning  resentment  against  the 
materialism  which  counts  ideas  of  less  value 
than  dollars;  against  avarice,  which  lays 
field  to  field  «nd  makes  the  ephah  small; 
against  injustice,  which  gives  favors  to  priv- 
ilege; against  inhumanity,  which  puts  prop- 
erty-rights ahead  of  human  rights  and  which 
grinds  the  faces  of  the  poorr  against  that 
self-indulgence  which  ignores  the  suffering 
of  others  and  prostitutes  innocence.  Sym- 
pathy he  should  have,  but  not  saccharin  sen- 
timentality. Heart  he  should  have,  but  a 
spinal  column  must  run  up  behind  it.  Along 
with  love  there  must  go  righteousness.  And 
no  preacher  is  prepared  emotionally  for  his 
work  who  does  not  possess  a  measure  of 
Jesus's  capacity  for  indignation  and  some 
of  his  f  acOity  in  the  use  of  withering  words. 

Another  of  the  great  sentiments  indis- 
pensable i;o  a  preacher  is  optimism.  Tho  he 
can  not  afford  to  be  blind  to  the  unended 
travail,  yet  he  can  not  preach  if  he  is  hope- 
less. He  should  be  filled  with  hope  for  a 
complete  reign  of  God,  when,  enthroned 
sacred  and  secure,  that  God  will  be  incar- 
nated in  a  heavenly  society  upon  earth. 
Through  wrecks  and  ruins  the  seer  can  dis- 
cern the  dome  of  the  temple  surely  rising. 
The  optimistic  preacher  hopes  for  a  great 
Christian  community,  when  the  Church,  with- 
out spot  or  blemish,  without  jealousy  or  in- 
dolence, shall  arise  and  shine,  the  glory  of 
the  Lord  having  risen  upon  her.  Despite 
their  failings,  he  hopes  that  each  individual 
member  of  his  congregation  will  some  day 
live  the  harmonious  life;  toward  God,  rev- 
erent and  obedient;  toward  man,  fulfilling 
his   social   functions   intelligently,   loyally, 
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and  powerfoUj;  in  himself,  with  insight  into 
life's  deeper  meanings,  with  appreciation  of 
real  values  and  permanent  satisfactions,  and 
with  a  life  glorified  in  useful  work. 

And,  then,  in  addition  to  these  sentiments 
the  preacher  ought  to  have  pride  of  pro- 
fession. This  implies  a  real  faith  in  his 
calling.  There  is  a  professionalism  which 
is  mere  talk,  which  is  only  a  veneer  of  pietj 
and  has  in  it  no  urgency.  The  sham  of  it 
soon  becomes  apparent.  The  real  profes- 
sional spirit  of  the  preacher  is  based  on  a 
passionate  love  of  his  work;  because  he  feels 
it  to  be  the  highest  calling  on  earth,  the 
most  efficient  agent  for  good  under  heaven; 
because  he  regards  it  not  as  a  job  of  tem- 
porary value,  but  a  dignified  craft  of  per- 
manent necessity  an^  worth. 

The  dominant  emotional  note  inspiring 
this  preparation  and  developed  by  it  is  en- 
thusiasm. Men  speak  slightingly  of  the  en- 
thusiast, and  they  ought  to  speak  slight- 
ingly of  the  soda-water  artist.  But  real 
enthusiasm — ^the  fire  of  the  gods,  the  aban- 
don of  heroism,  the  consuming  rapture  of 
the  spiritual  pilgrim — ^the  preacher  must 
have.  He  must  be  aglow  with  fervor,  with 
zeal  for  his  church,  his  country,  and  mis- 
sions. If  the  preacher  be  cold  and  indif- 
ferent he  will  awaken  only  contempt.  But, 
if  he  be  filled  with  enthusiasm,  his  ardor 
win  kindle  fires  in  the  breasts  of  his  people 
that  win  never  be  put  out. 

III.  The  real  preacher  sounds  an  impel- 
ling volitional  note. 

In  a  finished  mental  process  the  thought 
and  feeling  flow  over  into  volition  and  act. 
In  a  well-developed  i>erson  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  find  expression.  When  they  do  not, 
the  person  is  lop-sided,  <a  dreamer  or  senti- 
mentalist. The  good  influence  of  such  a 
person  is  little.  There  is  a  general  feeling 
of  scorn  for  him  who  is  not  a  doer  of  the 
word.  But  work  must  not  be  emphasized 
at  the  expense  of  thought  and  f  eeliog.  They 
should  never  be  found  severed. 

There  are  three  lines  of  activity  in  which 
the  preacher's  thoughts  and  feelings  ought 
to  find  expression. 

The  ideal  preacher  is  industrious  in  Chris- 
tian activity.  His  ideals  and  passions  are 
incarnated  in  some  tangible,  practical  piece 
of  work.  There  is  in  him  not  even  a  sug- 
gestion of  laziness.  It  is  a  shame  when  men 
are  so  mentally  lazy  that  they  plagiarize 
from  Madaren,  Jowett,  Clow,  Morrison,  and 


others.  It  becomes  a  scandal  when  a  man  is 
so  indolent  that,  even  for  special  occasions, 
he  will  appropriate  the  work  of  others. 
With  my  own  ears  I  have  heard  it.  And  I 
am  told,  on  reliable  authority,  that  the  prac- 
tise is  wide-spread,  where  least  expected. 
How  can  any  man,  even  tho  he  be  a  reputed 
defender  of  the  faith,  hope  to  have  the 
blessing  of  God  attend  his  preaching  when 
he  is  a  lazy  thief  f  Untiring  work  in  his 
study,  continued  efforts  with  individuals,  ac- 
tive cooperation  with  his  church  officials, 
ceaseless  labor  for  the  wider  work  of  the 
community  and  missions  mark  the  devotion 
of  the  real  preacher.  Day  after  day  he  is 
hard  at  work  putting  up  the  joists  and 
stretching  the  girders  of  the  New  Jerusalem. 

The  volitioual  life  of  the  ideal  preacher 
expresses  itself  in  executive  ability.  I  do 
not  refer  here  to  much  that  goes  under  the 
name  of  executive  ability  but  is  only  a  su- 
perficial handling  of  committees  and  organ- 
izations. I  refer  to  something  more  vitaL 
And  that  vital  something  has  several  ele- 
ments in  it.  It  has  intellectual  and  ^no- 
tional elements  which  I  shall  not  dwell  upon, 
having  already  called  attention  to  those  sides 
of  ithe  preacher's  preparation.  There  are 
two  elements  of  will,  however,  that  are 
worthy  of  consideration,  for  upon  them  real 
executive  ability  is  based.  There  is,  first, 
originality.  The  man  of  executive  ability 
is  not  a  parrot  or  a  graphophone.  And  yet 
he  is  not  original  for  the  sake  of  novelty  or 
because  he  is  crabbed.  He  is  original  be- 
cause he  has  the  freedom  of  a  unique  life. 
And  ihere  is,  in  the  man  of  real  executive 
ability,  spiritual  dominion.  He  directs  a 
congregation  because  he  has  not  the  mas- 
tery which  is  built  on  fear,  but  the  leader- 
ship which  arises  out  of  dignity,  vitality, 
heroism,  and  moral  spine.  He  has  the  man- 
hood which  calls  attention  to  faults  and  in- 
efficiency and  points  to  tasks  and  ideals, 
without  scolding,  bullying,  or  sarcasm. 
And  he  sees  corrections  made  and  duties  un- 
dertaken leapingly. 

Once  again,  the  volitional  life  of  the  ideal 
preacher  is  seen  in  self-controL  The  preach- 
er is  a  person  of  like  passions  with  others. 
He  should  be  open  and  frank  in  confessing 
that  he  is  thoroughly  human,  but  give  suffi- 
cient evidence  that  his  powers  are  under 
complete  control.  No  one  will  doubt  that 
he  applies  the  scalpel  where  it  is  needed. 
There  will  be  unmistakable  signs  everywhere 
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in  his  life  of  moral  sensitiveness  and  con- 
formity. In  bis  dealings  with  his  people 
the  real  preacher  manifests  the  same  self- 
controL  His  feelings  and  judgments  are 
in  a  state  of  poise.  When  he  is  called  upon 
to  exercise  discipline,  he  is  firm  without  be- 
ing arbitrary,  gentle  without  being  indul- 
gent, able  to  pass  bj  the  accidental  and 
note  the  essential,  and  willing  to  give  up 
the  pottage  of  formality  on  occasion  for  the 
birthright  of  initiative  and  freedom. 

The  dominant  volitional  note  evidenced 
and  developed  in  this  life  of  the  will  is 
power.  There  is  nothing  vague  about  the 
power  of  a  real  preacher.  It  la  that  blast 
of  his  personality  which  withers  everything 
unworthy.  It  is  that  magnetism  which 
elicits  everything  that  is  good.  It  is  that 
creative  energy,  that  spiritual  segmentation, 
which,  parting  with  its  own  soul,  starts  a 


new  spiritual  nucleus.  A  preacher  of  power 
will  produce  a  people  with  iron  in  their 
blood,  a  people  thirsting  for  triumph,  who 
dedicate  themselves  to  sublime  enterprises. 

These,  then,  are  notes  which  that  preacher 
sounds  who  throws  opez»  the  gates  of  new 
life  to  his  people  and  lets  them  swing  into 
the  light. 

To  prepare  such  preachers  there  are  no 
magic  rules.  "What  aspiration  and  rectitude 
of  intellectual  life  he  must  possess,  what  en- 
richment of  sentiment  must  be  his,  and  with 
what  spiritual  nitroglycerinr  he  must  be 
charged!  It  shames  us  and  it  challenges. 
The  secret  of  a  life  which  sounds  the  note 
of  passion  for  reality,  the  note  of  enthn* 
siasm,  and  the  note  of  power— do  we  not 
know  itf  Charles  Eingsley  let  it  out,  when 
asked  for  an  explanation  of  his  life.  He 
replied,  "  I  had  a  Friend." 


SEEING  MEN  THROUGH  CHRIST'S  EYES 

Professor  W.  O.  Caebinoton,  Livingstone  College,  Salisbury,  N.  O. 


Foratfnueh  as  he  also  is  a  son  of  Ahraliam, 
—Luke  19:9. 

Thou  art  Simon  the  son  of  John:  thou  sholt 
be  edlled  Cephas  (which  is  by  interpre- 
tation, Peter), — John  1:42. 

Onb  of  the  secrets  of  Christ's  power  of 
helpfulness  was  the  faculty  he  possest  of 
looking  at  men  in  relation  to  their  possi- 
bilities. He  saw  men  not  merely  as  they 
were,  but  as  they  might  be.  As  the  sculptor 
beholds  in  the  rough  block  of  marble  a 
strong-winged  angel  struggling  to  be  free; 
as  tiie  expert  lapidary  discerns  in  the  rude 
pebble  the  flashing  and  sparkling  diamond 
fit  for  monarch's  diadem;  as  the  scientist 
appreciates  the'  possibilities  of  life  and  de- 
velopment in  the  se«d,  so  Christ  saw  beneath 
all  of  a  man's  weakness,  behind  all  his  mean- 
ness, past  all  the  evO  and  degradation  hid- 
den elements  of  goodness,  veiled  capabilities 
of  purity  and  beauty,  latent  potentialities 
of  glory  and  power.  The  Zaccheus  Christ 
saw  was  not  simply  the  Zaccheus  the  people 
knew.  To  them  he  was  only  a  publican,  one 
of  a  dass  whom  they  despised  and  detested ; 
to  Christ  he  was  an  heir  of  the  kingdom,  ''a 
son  of  Abraham."  His  "Forasmuch  as  he 
also  is  a  son  of  Abraham"  was  at  once  a 
rebuke  and  a  revelation.  It  was  as  if  he 
said,  "Yon  people  have  been  hard  in  your 
dealings  with  this  man,  harsh  in  your  treat- 
ment, cruel  in  your  judgment  of  him.    You 


magnify  the  worst  that  is  in  him,  ^ut  have 
no  eye  for  the  best;  you  see  the  shameful 
actuality,  but  are  blind  to  the  splendid  possi- 
bility. You  heap  contempt  and  hatred  upon 
him,  while  edumbering  in  the  depths  of  his 
being  are  the  germs  of  a  wonderful  faith 
waiting  to  be  quickened  into  righteousness 
and  power."  I  am  aware  that  a  distinguished 
expositor*  interprets  **  a  son  of  Abraham  "  to 
mean  a  son  of  Abraham  in  the  natural  sense, 
a  Jew,  seeing  in  it  a  protest  against  popular 
prejudice,  for  which  a  publican  was  a 
heathen.  But  I  like*  to  find  a  deeper  sig- 
nificance in  the  words.  He  is  referring  not 
merely  to  natural  genealogy  but  to  spiritual 
lineage.  Abraham  is  the  father  of  them 
that  believe,  and  in  Zaccheus  Christ  per- 
ceived  the  dormant  faith  that  established 
his  spiritual  descent  and  gave  him  a  place 
in  the  kingdom. 

Turning  now  to  the  other  text,  think  of 
Peter^s  reception.  As  he  is  presented  by 
A  ndre w,  Christ  looks  at  him  and  says :  "  Thou 
art  Simon;  thou  shalt  be  called  Peter,  a 
Bock."  In  such  a  man,  known  to  himself  and 
his  associates  ^8  uncertain,  rash,  impulsive, 
unstable — "  a  quicksand  of  a  man  "—Christ's 
penetrating  glance  recognized  the  rudiments 
of  strength  and  power.  Here  were  all  those 
qualities   which,    under    proper    conditions, 
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would  be  solidified  into  the  roek  upon  wliich 
he  could  build  his  Church  against  which 
the  gates  of  hell  should  not  prevail  This 
gracious  ministry^  this  splendid  seryicoi  than 
which  there  is  perhaps  none  finer,  Christ  was 
always  fulfilling.  He  was  ever  lifting  the 
veil  of  the  actual  life  and  disclosing  that 
which  was  possible;  he  was  constantly 
breaking  through  the  incrustations  of  the 
baser  self  and  revealing  the  rich  veinings 
of  theliigher,  nobler  sdf ;  in  the  lowest  and 
worst  he  could  see  a  possible  son  of  God. 

Now,  one  of  the  most  urgent  needs  of  all 
of  us  is  the  faculty  of  seeing  men  through 
Christ's  eyes.  But  some  question  may  be 
raised  as  to  the  possibility  of  this.  Was  not 
the  remarkable  penetration  betrayed  by 
Christ  a  phase  of  his  omniscience  or  some 
peculiar  attribute  of  Deity  f  I  think  not. 
For  others  have-  possest  -similar  power  in  a 
less  degree.  At  the  funeral  service  of  the 
late  Dr.  H.  Clay  Trumbull  some  years  ago, 
one  of  the  speakers  said  of  him: 

"How  boundlessly  appreciative  and  gen- 
erous he  was,  seeing  good  where  there  was 
no  good  except  in  his  seeing.  He  loved  his 
own  ideals  which  he  dreamed  he  saw  in 
others,  and  then  by  sheer  love  he  began  to 
create  them  in  others.  He  had  the  divine 
blindness  of  love  which  saw  past  the  evil 
which  can  be  expelled  from  life.  He  had 
the  divine  vision  of  love  which  beheld  the 
invisible  capacities  for  good  and  beauty.  It 
was  both  our  humiliation  and  our  glory  that 
he  was  ever  finding  in  us  nobleness  which  we 
did  not  know  was  possible  for  us,  until  he 
loved  it  into  being  in  us.'' 

And  many  who  have  followed  in  the 
Master's  footsteps  have  had  this  power. 
What,  then,  is  the  secret  f  Goethe  tells  us 
when  he  says,  "We  learn  to  know  nothing 
but  the  things  we  love."  Maclaren  reveals 
it:  "Sympathy  is  the  condition  of  insight 
into  character."  Blackie  puts  his  finger 
upon  it:  "You  know  no  man  till  you  have 
looked  with  the  eye  of  a  brother  into  the  best 
that  is  in  him." 

Men  say  love  is  blind,  but  love  is  the  true 
seer.  The  true  mother  is  not  blind  to  the 
faults  and  failings  of  her  child.  The  loving 
wife  is  not  blind  to  the  weaknesses  and  moral 
defects  of  her  husband.  Love  sees  all,  but 
it  is  the  glorious  distinction  of  love  that  it 
thinketh  no  evil,  that  it  beareth  all  things, 
believeth  all  things,  hopcth  all  things;  it  is 
the  high  prerogative  of  love  to  cover  a  multi- 
tude of  sins;  it  is  the  splendid  privilege  of 


love  to  behold  the  hidden  possibilities  wait- 
ing to  blossom  into  fulness  and  power. 

I.  Seeing  men  through  Christ's  eyes  would 
keep  us  from  thinking  meanly  or  contemptu- 
ously of  our  fellow  men.  Martensen  tells  us 
that  contempt  of  men  was  a  ground-feature 
of  heathenism,  and  judging  by  the  amount 
of  contempt  and  superciliousness  one  sees 
even  among  avowedly  Christian  people  there 
must  still  be  a  considerable  substratum  of 
heathenism  in  us.  Think  of  the  scorn  and 
hatred  of  others  that  are  bom  of  a  wicked 
and  senseless  pride,  or  of  traditional  preju- 
dices— ^national,  racial,  and  social,  or  of  a 
subtle  and  shameless  pharisaism.  The  stu- 
pid, supercilious  world  is  guided  in  its  ap- 
praisement and  treatment  of  men  mainly  by 
such  things  as  the  color  of  the  skin,  the 
texture  of  the  hair,  the  quality  of  the  an* 
cestry,  financial  rating,  and  social  position. 
It  has  an  eye  only  for  the  things  that  are 
superficial,  accidental,  extraneous,  and  so 
it  misses  those  that  are  really  primary,  fun- 
damental, essential — ^the  godlike  qualities  of 
the  soul,  the  noble  aspirations,  the  imperial 
impulses,  and  all  the  signs  and  symbols  of 
true  greatness. 

I  can  not  help  recalling  Robert  Haven 
Schauflfler's  poem,  "Scum  o'  the  Earth," 
which  appeared  in  The  Atlantic  Monthly 
some  time  ago.  He  stands  at  "  the  gates  of 
the  West"  and  sees  the  immigrants  as  tiiey 
come  to  this  land  of  opportunity.  Here  are 
people  from  the  land  of  Socrates;  here  are 
the  countrymen  of  Chopin  and  Dvor&k;  here 
are  Italians  from  the  land  of  Caesar  and 
Columbus,  of  Michelangelo  and  Dante;  here 
are  representatives  of  the  race  that  gave  us 
David,  Isaiah,  and  the  Christ  himself.  But 
as  we  see  them,  they  are  a  contemptible  lot — 
"Polacks,"  and  "Dagoes,"  and  "Sheeny," 
and  "-scum  o'  the  earth."  As  the  poem 
comes  to  a  close  it  administers  a  strong  and 
needed  rebuke: 

"Countrymen,  bend  and  invoke 
Mercy  for  us  blasphemers, 
For  that  we  spat  on  these  marvelous  folk, 
Nations  of  darers  and  dreamers, 
Scions  of  singers  and  seers. 
Our  peers  and  more  than  our  peers. 
'  Babble  and  refuse,'  we  name  them. 
And  'scum  o'  the  earth,'  to  shame  thenif 
Mercy  for  us  of  the  few,  young  years. 
Of  the  culture  so  callow  an*  crude. 
Of  the  hands  so  grasping  and  rude, 
The  lips,  so  ready  for  sneers 
At  the  sons  of  our  ancient  more-than-peers. 
Mercy  for  us  who  dare  despise 
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Men  in  wk  sc  loins  our  Homer  lies; 
Mothers  of  men  who  shall  brin^  to  ns 
The  glory  of  Titian,  the  grandeur  of  Hnss; 
Children  in  whose  frail  arms  shaU  rest 
Prophets  and  singers  and  saints  of  the 
West." 

But  stiU  the  world  in  its  blindness  con- 
tinues to  despise  not  only  these  aliens  but 
also  what  it  is  pleased  to  denominate  ''the 
masses/'  "the  submerged  tenth/'  and  the 
denizens  of  the  ''underworld";  and,  of 
course,  in  many  quarters,  the  negro  is  the 
favorite  victim  of  its  bitterest  scorn  and 
keenest  ridicule.  It  has  been  said  of  Gold- 
smith that  he  saw  something  of  gold  in  the 
poorest  dross  of  human  nature,  but  so  many 
of  ns  have  neither  vision  for  the  gold  nor 
faith  to  believe  in  it  tho  we  may  not 
see  it.  The  gold  is  there,  nevertheless.  The 
workers  in  the  slums  are  continually  finding 
it;  those  who,  heeding  the  call  to  service  and 
following  in  the  wake  of  their  vision,  fare 
forth  to  minister  to  those  rough  and  way- 
ward souls  who  dwell  along  the  frontiers 
and  fringes  of  civilization  also  see  it.  And 
we  may  find  it  almost  any  day,  if  we  would, 
among  those  upon  whom  we  heap  our  scorn. 
It  might  shine  forth  in  some  unwonted  act 
of  heroism,  some  crowning  deed  of  glory, 
some  wondrous  sacrifice,  some  hero-hearted 
devotion,  some  supreme  loyalty,  some  flash 
of  regal  greatness;  and  they  who  saw  it 
would  put  away  forever  their  mockery  and 
scorning,  and  in  their  stead  would  come  a 
new  spirit  of  reverence  and  tenderness  for 
all  men.  Beaders  of  Dickens's  Tale  of  Two 
Cities  will  remember  how  Sydney  Carton, 
long  considered  by  himself  and  his  friends 
as  a  ne'er-do-well,  laid  down  his  life  at  the 
guillotine  to  save  his  friend.  Referring  to 
this  fine  example  of  self-sacrifice,  an  emi- 
nent religious  essayist  remarks  that  Carton 
''is  a  man  jrou  may  pidL  up  in  the  next 
street.  There  is  a  divine  act  in  him  also  if 
it  only  got  its  chance." 

Are  not  the  comparative  inefficiency  and 
f  ruitlessness  of  much  of  our  applied  Chris- 
tianity due,  in  large  measure,  to  our  refusal 
to  find  the  gold  amid  the  stress ;  -to  our  fail- 
ure to  see  the  best  beneath  the  worst,  and 
to  visualize  the  latent  possibilities  in  menf 
Our  attitude  toward  the  unfortunate,  the 
weak,  the  sinful,  is  too  often  characterized 
by  censoriousness  and  arrogance  or  by  an 
exdusiveness  and  aloofness  that  the  veriest 
Pharisee  might  well  covet.  We  are  spend- 
thrifts of  contempt  and   intolerance,   but 


economists  to  the  point  of  parsimony  in 
sympathy  and  pity.  We  forget  that  what- 
ever the  outward  and  passing  circumstances 
of  our  lot,  whatever  the  accidental  distinc- 
tions of  nationality,  race,  position,  and  the 
like,  whatever  the  differences  in  moral  status, 
humanity  is  one  in  its  divine  origin;  one  in 
its  intrinsic  dignity  and  fundamental  regal- 
ness;  one  in  its  dependence  upon  the  com- 
mon Fatherhood  that  bends  in  passionate, 
patient  love  above  us  and  enfolds  all  of  us  in 
its  tender  and  mighty  embrace;  one  in  its 
common  sinfulness  and  its  need  of  the  grace 
that  is  mighty  to  save;  one  in  its  homage  to 
the  common  saviorhood  and  lord^ip  of  the 
Christ ;  one  in  its  quenchless  hope  of  immor- 
tality and  its  haunting  dream  of  ultimate 
perfection. 

Some  time  ago  the  papers  told  of  the  dis- 
covery of  a  masterpiece.  It  had  been  used 
to  patch  the  roof  of  a  chicken-coop  and  was 
thrown  away  as  rubbish.  But  some  one  saw 
it  and,  after  the  accumulated  dirt  of  per- 
haps half  a  century  had  been  patiently  re- 
moved, it  was  found  to  be  an  authentic 
painting  by  Manet  So  on  time's  great  rub- 
bish-heap, among  the  human  derelicts  and 
the  world's  castaways,  are  to  be  found  pre- 
cious souls  still  bearing  the  monogram  of  the 
divine  Artist  who  fashioned  them  in  his  own 
image  and  after  his  likeness.  But  we  need 
the  vision  of  love ;  we  must  have  the  insight 
of  optimism;  we  must  see  through  Christ's 
eyes  to  recognize  them  as  such.  Otherwise 
we  are  likely  to  spurn  them  and  cast  them 
as  Tubbiedi  to  the  void.  A  naturalist  went 
up  into  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  to  study 
the  heather-bell  on  a  beautiful  summer  day. 
Lying  prostrate  on  the  ground,  he  adjusted 
his  microscope  and  was  soon  reveling  in 
the  wondrous  artistry  and  delicate  beauty 
of  the  flower.  He  was  lost  in  wonder  and 
admiration  until  a  shadow  fell  upon  his 
glass.  He  waited,  thinking  it  was  caused 
by  a  passing  cloud;  but,  as  it  tarried,  he 
looked  up  and  saw  a  Highland  shepherd  gaz- 
ing down  upon  him.  Plucking  the  flower,  he 
sprang  up  and  handed  it  and  the  microscope 
to  the  shepherd,  that  he  might  share  his  de- 
light. The  shepherd  put  the  microscope  to 
his  eye  and  soon  had  the  flower  in  position: 
and,  as  he  looked  at  it,  tears  ran  down  his 
rugged  cheeks.  When  asked  by  the  scientist 
why  he  wept,  he  answered:  "Ah,  mon,  that 
rude  foot  has  trodden  upon  so  many  of 
them  I"    I  think  many  of  us  would  be  simi- 
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laxly  moved,  if  we  eould  see,  throagfa  Christ's 
eyes,  those  whom  we  are  wont  to  despise  and 
mistreat. 

« King's  children  are  these  all.     Tho  want 

and  sin 
Have  marred  their  beauty  glorious  within, 
We  may  not  pass  them  but  with  reverent 

eye." 

There  is  excuse  for  the  rude  Kaffir  who 
ignorantly  tramples  diamonds  under  his 
feet;  for  the  untutored  savage  who  spurns 
all  Ophir's  gold  as  nothing-worth;  for 
Othello's  "  base  Indian  "  who  "  threw  a  pearl 
away  richer  than  all  his  tribe."  But  what 
excuse  is  there  for  us  who  would  treat  as 
worthless  souls  for  whom  Christ  died  gems 
he  will  claim  whe»  he  males  up  his  jewels  f 
What  excuse  for  us  who  would  deride  and 
contemn  men  and  women  that  belong  to  the 
very  aristocracy  of  Godf  "Behold,  God  is 
mighty,  and  despiseth  not  any."  Nay,  he 
takes  "the  foolish  things  of  the  world,"  and 
"base  things,"  and  "-weak  things,"  and 
"things  which  are  despised"  and  works 
wonders.  He  is  forever  confounding  our 
judgments,  often  owning  and  exalting  the 
despised  and  rejected  of  men.  Wherefore 
let  us  cultivate  the  faculty  of  seeing  men 
through  Christ's  eyes.  How  may  we  do  itf 
Get  his  spirit;  be  filled  with  his  love; 
follow  him,  live  with  him,  learn  of  him. 

11.  Seeing  men  through  Christ's  eyes 
would  inspire  us  to  labor  for  their  salvation. 
The  new  vision  of  our  fellow  men  which  we 
get  from  the  view-point  of  Christ  will  inev- 
itably result  in  more  than  the  putting  away 
of  the  spirit  that  disposes  us  to  despise  even 
the  lowest  and  vilest  of  men.  That  is  merely 
the  negative  effect.  Having  done  that  it  will 
pass  on  to  achieve  positive  results.  This 
new  sense  of  the  common  origin,  the  spir- 
itual value,  and  the  marvelous  possibilities  of 
all  men  will  create  in  us  a  spirit  of  love, 
sympathy,  and  reverence  for  all  and  will 
kindle  within  us  a  passion  for  the  salvation 
of  souls. 

Ordinarily,  our  vision  is  partial,  limited, 
incomplete.  It  embraces  only  the  past  and 
present  of  a  man's  life.  It  is  microscopic 
but  not  telescopic.  And  in  the  light  of  it, 
an  we  can  say  to  the  man  is — ^"Thou  art  I" 
We  can  go  no  further.  We  can  not  add, 
''Thou  shalt  be  I"  for  there  is  no  place  for 
the  future  in  our  view.  We  noted  and  regis- 
tered the  actual,  but  there  was  no  thought 
of  the  possible.     Now  Christ  sees  all  that 


we  see,  and  more;  for  he  is  no  shallow  and 
amiable  optimist,  blin^  to  the  awful  deprav- 
ity and  the  inveterate  wiekedneaa  of  men; 
he  is  no  romantic  idealist,  refusing  to  take 
account  of  the  dark  and  sinister  facts  of 
human  life.  He  sees  the  evil  in  a  man's  life 
as  we  never  can  see  it;  but  he  sees  more. 
His  vision  is  telescopic  as  well  as  micro- 
scopic It  comprehends  not  only  the  past 
and  present,  but  also  the  future.  He  sees 
man  in  relation  to  illimitable  spiritual  pros- 
pects, far-reaching  possibilities,  ^orious 
promises;  in  relation  to  the  mighty  opera- 
tions and  subtle  interplay  of  mysterious  and 
transcendent  potencies;  in  rdation  to  the 
eternal  and  gracious  purpose  of  God.  And 
in  the  light  of  this  vision  he  says  not  only, 
"Thou  art  I"  but  "Thou  shalt  be  I" 

And  this  is  what  seeing  men  tiirou^ 
Christ's  eyes  will  do  for  us.  It  will  give  us  a 
new  conception  of  the  infinite  value  and  the 
unmeasured  possibility  of  every  soul.  It  wiD 
enable  us  to  look  beyond  the  mean  and  un- 
promising "  Thou  art  I  "  to  the  radiant  and 
possible  "  Thou  shalt  be  I  "  Pointing  to  some 
poor  wretch  lying  in  the  gutter,  the  world, 
unsympathetic  and  unseeing,  cries,  "A  com- 
mon, hopeless  drunkard  I"  but  we  see  also  a 
possible,  sober,  self -respecting  citizen,  a  fu- 
ture John  B.  Gough  or  Samuel  Hadley. 
"Worthless  drossi"  cries  tiie  world,  as  it 
points  to  some  sin-stained  and  wrecked  rem- 
nant of  womanhood,  but  we  see  even  there 
the  gold  of  possible  saintship.  "A  hope- 
abandoned  profligate  I"  it  cries,  pointing  to 
some  poor  outcast  who  is  trying  to  find  him- 
self;  but  we  see  a  prodigal  retiiming  from 
the  far  country  to  his  Father's  home,  and 
we  hear  the  joy-bells  of  heaven  pealing,  an- 
gelic choirs  singing,  and  golden  harps  ring^ 
ing,  for  "there  is  joy  in  the  presence  of  the 
angels  of  God  over  one  sinner  that  repent- 
eth."  Not  that  we  think  lightly  of  evil; 
not  that  we  cherish  frivolous  views  of  sin, 
for  seeing  through  Christ's  eyes  we  will  bee 
it  as  it  is,  and  will  be  fired  by  a  burning 
hatred  of  it,  stirred  by  a  deadly  antagonism 
against  it.  But  the  thing  tiiat  impresses  us 
most  is  the  exceeding  value  of  every  souL 
There  is  no  single  soul  but  is  worth  more 
than  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  and  the 
glory  of  them;  "for  what  is  a  man  profited, 
if  he  shall  gain  the  whole  world,  and  lose  his 
own  soul,  or  what  shall  a  man  give  in  ex- 
change for  his  soulf"  Consequently  we  are 
fired  by  a  mighty  passion  to  save  men. 
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There  is  St.  PanL  He  was  a  man  who 
gloried  in  the  fact  that  he  was  a  Pharisee, 
prond,  ezelusive,  intolerant,  masterful; 
strong  alike,  no  doubt,  in  his  antipathies  and 
sympathies,  in  his  eonvietions  and  preju* 
dices.  But  there  eame  a  time  when  his 
Pharisaism  fell  from  him  like  a  loose  gar- 
ment, and  the  racial,  social,  and  religious 
barriers  which  it  reared  about  him  were 
overthrown  like  the  walls  of  Jericho,  at  the 
mystic  touch  of  an  unseen  power.  And  we 
soon  find  this  man  bombarding  the  great 
centers  of  population  with  the  gospel  of 
Christ;  he  feels  himself  debtor  to  all  men, 
Jew  and  Boman,  Ghreek  and  barbarian  alike; 
he  is  made  all  things  to  all  men,  that  he 
might  by  all  means  save  some.  We  hear  his 
consuming  passion  articulating  itself  in  the 
cry,  "I  could  wish  that  I  were  accursed 
from  Christ  for  my  brethren,  my  kinsmen 
after  the  flesh."  This  man  was  possest  of 
an  insatiable  craving  for  souls.  To  win  men 
back  to  Ood  became  the  master-passion  of 
his  heart.  And'  what  was  the  secret  of  itf 
He  had  seen  Christ;  he  had  come  to  see  men 
through  Christ's  eyes;  he  had  learned  of 
Christ.  There  is  John  Wesley.  The  other 
day  I  took  down  Simon's  Femley  Lecture  on 
The  Bevival  of  Beligian  in  England  in  the 
Bighieenth  Century,  and  in  looking  through 
it  again  I  found «this  concerning  Wesley: 

*'A.  man  of  culture  and  refinement,  he 
placed  a  firm  hand  on  his  tastes  and  in- 
tellectual yearnings  and  went  down  into  the 
depths  of  the  social  life  of  England  and 
dwelt  in  the  midst  of  misery  and  coarseness 
which  wrunff  his  heart.  He  spent  his 
strength  on  felons  and  criminals,  on  drunk- 
ards, on  wild  and  impure  men  and  women, 
on  those  who  had  been  abandoned  by  all 
churches  and  aU  Christian  people.  To  him 
we  mav  apply,  without  irreverence,  the 
splendid  epithet  hurled  at  his  Master:  He 
was  'the  mend  of  publicans  and  sinners.'" 

He  had  caught  Christ's  vision  of  the  spir- 
itual value  of  men,  and  so  there  came  to  him, 
also,  something  of  Christ's  unconquerable 
passion  to  save  them. 

It  was  this  that  made  John  Knox  cry, 
"Give  me  Scotland,  or  I  die!"  This  that 
sent  Livingstone  into  the  heart  of  the  Dark 
Continent  and  kept  him  there  until,  dying, 
he  prayed, ''  May  heaven's  rich  blessing  come 
down  on  every  one  who  would  help  to  heal 
this  open  sore  of  Africa."  This  that  kept 
Dan  Crawford  twenty-two  years  without  a 
brsak  in  the  long  grass  of  Central  Africa 


and  enabled  him  so  to  enter  into  the  life  and 
thought  of  the  natives  that  he  is  "thinking 
black."  This  that  founded  the  Salvation 
Army;  for  this  is  what  General  Booth  tells 
us:  "I  hungered  for  helL  I  pushed  into  the 
midst  of  it — London's  East  Side.  For  days 
I  stood  in  those  seething  streets,  muddy 
with  men  and  women,  drinking  all  of  it  in 
and  loving  all  of  it.  Yes,  I  loved  it  because 
of  the  souls  I  saw.  I  knew  I  had  found  my 
work."  This  it  is  that  keeps  numbers  of  ob- 
scure workers  in  the  slums  of  our  cities,  and 
in  lonely  and  difficult  places  in  distant  lands, 
spending  themselves  with  unabated  zeal  and 
unrecorded  bravery.  This  it  is  that  consti- 
tutes the  mightiest  driving-force,  the  supreme 
dynamic  of  all  evangelistic  and  missionary 
enterprises. 

In  the  light  of  all  this,  what  shall  we 
think  of  those  churches  that  are  called 
"fashionable"  and  that  tell  us  apologetically 
that  unfortunately  the  masses,  the  common 
people,  would  not  feel  at  home  there  f  What 
shall  we  think  of  churches  where  no  smitten 
Magdalene  may  weep  out  her  penitence  at 
the  feet  of  her  gracious  Lord,  and  T^here  no 
returning  prodigal  may  find  a  welcome  back 
to  his  Father's  house  f  Surely  they  stand 
self -accused  and  self-condemned.  The 
Church  should  be  "the  true  hospice  of  the 
fallen  and  unfortunate." 

Years  ago  Sir  John  B.  Seeley  gave  us  that 
fine  phrase,  "The  enthusiasm  of  humanity," 
and  it  has  been  much  used  since  then.  But 
with  a  good  many  people  "the  enthusiasm 
of  humanity  "  is  limited  to  material  and  tem- 
poral matters,  to  questions  of  polities,  eco- 
nomics, social  science,  and  various  philan- 
thropic experimentations.  There  are 
churches  whose  staple  commodities  are  plans 
for  industrial  readjustment,  political  re- 
forms, social-service  programs,  and  the 
like;  and  if  they  deal  in  the  gospel  of 
Christ  at  all,  it  is  as  a  side  line  only.  Now 
I  am  not  opposed  to  the  various  forms  of 
social  service.  I  recognize  the  fact  that 
there  is  nothing,  perhaps,  more  remarkable 
in  modern  times  than  the  new  social  con- 
sciousness we  are  developing;  I  concede  tiiat 
we  ought  to  be  responsive  to  the  many  social 
appeals  and  demands  of  the  times,  and  that 
the  Church  should  not  hold  aloof  fi^m  these 
movements  but  should  identify  herself  with 
them  and,  wherever  possible,  lead  them.  But 
we  must  not  misplace  the  emphasis  or  juggle 
the  primary  and  fundamental  things  out  of 
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their  places.  The  kingdom  of  God  and  hia 
ri^teouaness  must  stiU  be  first ;  the  spiritual 
and  eternal  must  ever  take  precedence  of 
the  material  and  temporal.  In  our  zeal  for 
soup-kitchens  and  that  sort  of  thing,  we  must 
not  crowd  out  "the  bread  of  life";  bath- 
houses are  a  splendid  institution,  but  should 
not  be  substituted  for  ''the  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ."  Our  ''enthusiasm  of  humanity" 
should  not  stop  ^ort  of  a  burning  passion 
for  souls — that  is,  if  these  souls  are 
intrinsicallj  and  inestimably  valuable. 

And  surely  they  are.  Tes,  each  soul,  any 
soul,  no  matter  how  bedraggled  in  the  mire 
of  sin  and  bestiality,  must  be  superlatively 
precious.  For,  if  it  be  not  so,  we  might  well 
ask,  "  To  what  purpose  is  this  waste!"  Why 
all  the  self -forgetting  and  unremitting  toil, 
the  matchless  heroisms,  the  splendid  renun- 
ciations, the  risks,  the  agony  of  soul,  the 
martyrdoms  evinced  and  experienced  by  men 
and  women  in  all  ages  for  the  salvation  of 
souls f  "To  what  purpose  is  this  waste!" 
Standing  by  the  manger-cradle  at  Bethle- 
hem, brooding  on  the  great  self -emptying  of 
the  Lord  of  glory,  and  then  following  that 
life  through  all  its  vicissitudes,  we  might 
well  ask,  "To  what  purpose  is  this  waste!" 
And  coming  at  last  to  C^vary,  with  the 
awful  shadow  of  the  supreme  tragedy  upon 
us,  we  might  well  fling  this  insistent  inter- 
rogation into  the  very  face  of  heaven:  "To 
what  purpose  is  this  waste!"  Yes,  my 
brethren,  the  soul  is  of  surpassing  worth.  It 
is  said  that,  dying,  Carlyle  whispered  to  a 
friend,  "Oive  yourself  royally!"  Let  us 
sea  men  through  Christ'a  eyes,  and  in  the 
passion  begotten  of  that  vision  we  shall 
"  give  ourselves  royally  "  to  this  divinest  of 
all  tasks — ^the  saving  of  souls. 

III.  Seeing  men  through  Christ's  eyes 
would  save  us  from  despairing  of  any  man. 
I  have  read  somewhere  that  a  certain  min- 
ister, who  frequented  the  purlieus  of  sin 
and  vice  that  he  might  rescue  wrecked  and 
broken  souls,  once  gave  a  distinguished 
scientist  a  glimpse  of  the  people  he  was  try- 
ing to  save.  They  were  the  basest  residuum 
of  society,  the  pariahs  of  civilization.  When 
asked  whether  there  was  any  hope  for  these 
people,  this  eminent  professor  deliberately 
replied,  "Pathologically  speaking,  there  is 
none."  If  some  of  us  do  not  go  quite  as 
far  as  that  in  our  opinion  touching  the  sal- 
vation of  some  of  the  fallen,  we  find  our- 
selves driven  perilously  near  it  sometimes. 


If  the  fires  of  hope  for  them  do  not  utterly 
die  out  in  us,  they  bum  very  low  at  times. 
Discouragement,  if  not  despair,  sits  very 
heavily  upon  us,  as  we  contemplate  how  de- 
graded, incorrigible,  recalcitrant,  unrespon- 
sive some  seem  to  be.  But  let  us  remember 
that  Christ  never  lost  heart,  never  despaired 
of  any  man.  He  knew  the  awful  power  of 
sin;  he  neither  ignored  nor  underrated  it. 
He  knew  human  nature  at  its  worst  and  at 
its  best.  He  knew  the  might  of  redeeming 
love,  the  efficacy  of  divine  grace;  and  so  he 
retained  an  unclouded  optimiam.  Longfellow 
says: 

"We  believe 
That  woman,  in  her  deepest  degradation, 
Holds   something  sacred,   something   unde- 

filed. 
Some  pledge  and  keepsake  of  her  hi^ier 

nature, 
And,  like  the  diamond  in  the  dark,  retains 
Some  quenchless  gleam  of  the  celestial  light." 

Christ  had  faith  that  this  was  true  of  all 
of  us,  and  that  with  such  a  point  of  contact 
for  the  grace  of  God  any  soul  might  be 
lifted  back  to  life  and  light  and  peace.  No; 
he  never  despaired  of  any.  As  Dr.  John 
Watson  says,  "He  moved  among  the  people 
with  a  sanguine  expectation;  ever  demand- 
ing achievements  of  the  most  unlikely,  never 
knowing  when  he  might  not  be  gladdened  by 
a  response.  An  unwavering  and  unbound- 
ed faith  in  humanity  sustained  his  heart 
and  transformed  its  subjects.  .  .  .  With 
everything  against  him,  Jesus  treated  men 
as  sons  of  Qod,  and  his  optimism  has  had  its 
vindication."  Why  should  we  despair  of  any, 
when  the  Savior  of  men  is  the  supreme 
Optimist  and  our  Qod  is  "  the  Gk>d  of  hope  "! 

Industrially  and  commercially  we  are 
striving  to  save  everything;  nothing  is  al- 
lowed to  be  lost;  waste  products  that  were 
thrown  to  the  slag-heap  and  the  rubbish-pile 
as  useless  and  worthless  are  being  converted 
and  conserved  to  noble  and  valuable  uses. 
And  the  same  tendency  may  be  observed  in 
other  fields.  Deserts  are  being  reclaimed  and 
transformed  into  fruitful  fields  and  smiling 
gardens.  La  Bevue  (Paris)  some  time  back 
told  of  "the  veritable  miracles"  of  repair 
that  are  being  wrought  on  the  soldiers 
marred  and  maimed  in  this  awful  war. 
"Prosthesis  and  stomatology  are  successful 
in  remodeling  the  flesh  and  reestablishing 
the  symmetry  of  the  face  ravaged  by  cica- 
trization. .  .  .  Deformities  are  admira- 
bly   corrected,    contracted    mouths    recover 
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their  natural  curves,  twisted  chins  are  placed 
once  more  in  proper  position.***  Elsewhere 
we  have  read  how  the  crippled  and*  incapac- 
itated, through  wonderful  mechanical  devices, 
are  not  only  made  whole,  but  capable. 
Penologists  like  Thomas  Mott  Osborne, 
George  W.  Kirchwey,  and  others  are  full  of 
hope  touching  the  redeemableness  of  the 
worst  criminals.  And  just  the  other  day  Mr. 
Kingsbury,  Commissioner  of  Charities,  New 
York,  in  speaking  of  the  Municipal  Lod^g 
House,  remarked,  "We  want  to  make  it  a 
repair-shop  for  rebuilding  4)roken  lives.  I 
think  it  can  be  done.*'  Shall  we  be  less 
hopeful  of  the  moral  repair,  the  spiritual 
renewal,  of  those  whose  lives  have  been 
marred  and  broken  by  sin  f  Shall  we  aban- 
don as  worthless  and  hopeless  the  moral  de- 
fectives among  usf  Shall  we  despair  of  re- 
claiming and  saving  the  prodigals  and  out- 
casts f  Shall  we  say  there  is  no  possibility 
of  moral  recuperation  in  the  case  of  any 
manf  No,  not  if  we  learn  to  see  men  through 
Christ's  eyes.  In  the  face  of  the  wilfulness, 
the  irresponsiveness,  the  refractoriness  of 
men  we  may  weep  but  never  despair. 


*  Lit$rmy  Digest,  Febmary  12,  1910. 


Buskin  saw  in  the  mud  in  the  streets 
of  a  manufacturing  city  potential  diamonds, 
sapphires,  opals,  pearls  of  dew;  we,  seeing 
through  the  eyes  of  a  greater  than  Buskin, 
may  find  grander  possibilities  in  the  mud 
and  offscouring  of  society — radiant  gems, 
indeed,  lit  with  the  celestial  beauty  and 
glory  of  the  saints  and  sons  of  God.  God 
takes  the  riush  and  slime  of  our  streets  and 
the  waters  of  stagnant  and  noisome  pools 
and,  after  transforming  them  in  the  secret 
laboratories  of  nature,  weaves  them  into  the 
wondrous  tapestry  of  the  douds  or  uses 
them  in  painting  his  gorgeous  sunsets  upon 
the  mighty  canvas  of  the  western  dry.  But 
he  effects  more  marvelous  transformations 
in  the  kingdom  of  grace  with  the  scum  and 
dregs  of  the  world,  and  it  were  supreme 
heresy  to  ^ubt  that  the  vilest  and  worst  of 
men  may  yet  shine  transfigured  in  heavenly 
places  in  the  pageant  of  redeemed  humanity. 
Let  us  learn  to  see  men  through  Chnat'B 
eyes,  and  let  us  yield  ourselves  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  vision  with  apostolic  faith, 
courage,  and  passion,  and  our  Lord  himself 
will  find  a  deeper  joy  in  a  "Church  that 
shf^  outshine  even  the  golden  glory  of  its 
dawn  by  the  splendor  of  its  eternal  noon.'' 


SINNING  AGAINST  THE  LIGHT 

The  Bev.  Edwabd  A.  G.  Hsrmann,  Scranton,  Pa. 


To  Mm  that  hnoweth  to  do  good,  and  doeth 
it  not,  to  him  it  is  sin. — James  4:17. 

What  is  sin  f  Some  say  that  it  is  noth- 
ing more  than  ignorance.  If  this  be  true, 
then  the  answer  to  the  sin  of  the  world  is 
not  a  Calvary,  but  the  public  school  and 
university;  not  the  cross,  but  education. 
But  the  power  of  knowledge  is  often  wielded 
for  the  most  ignoble  purposes.  We  willingly 
forgive  a  man  who  did  not  know  that  a  cer- 
tain act  was  wrong.  But  for  a  man  delib- 
erately to  prostitute  his  intellectual  gifts 
and,  with  all  the  sincerity  of  his  malicious 
soul,  to  cry  out  to  the  evil,  "Be  thou  my 
good!" — this  is  unpardonable.  Yet  when 
we  identify  sin  with  ignorance  we  practically 
admit  that  the  man  of  widest  learning  is 
the  least  sinful. 

There  are  many  different  conceptions  of 
sin,  and  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  go  through 
the  category  of  definitions.  At  the  outset, 
however,  we  ought  to  get  clear  on  the  mean- 
ing of  sin  in  the  text.     Dr.  Parker  once 


dramatically  portrayed  sin  as  "a  raised 
hand,  a  clenched  fist,  and  a  -blow  in  the  face 
of  God."  That  is  a  vivid  description  of  the 
insolence  of  sin.  But  even  if  the  positive 
blow  had  not  been  struck  and  the  man  sim- 
ply turned  his  back  upon  (]K)d,  and  refused 
to  respond  to  his  love,  it  would  have  been 
sin,  just  the  same.  James  says  nothing 
about  positive  badness.  But  he  hints  at 
something  which,  if  not  the  equivalent  of 
oi)en  evil,  is  almost  so.  He  condemns  that 
form  of  passive  goodness  which,  because  of 
negligence,  indolence,  indifference,  cow- 
ardice, or  selfishness,  refuses  to  assert  itself. 
The  apostle  was  right  when  he  associated 
moral  responsibility  with  knowledge.  To 
him  sin  meant  simply  being  false  to  the 
light  one  has. 

There  are  three  ways  in  which  the  knowl- 
edge to  be  and  to  do  comes  to  us.  I  am  at 
a  loss  to  know  which  one  to  place  first  be- 
cause they  all  act  and  react  upon  one  an- 
other.   These  three  avenues,  throu^  which 
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God  sends  his  light  into  the  soul,  are:  (1) 
eonseieneoi  (2)  law,  and  (8)  the  revelation 
of  Christ 

L  Consdeneo— what  is  itf  Whence  did  it 
comef  There  have  been  manj  books  written 
about  it,  but  no  one  has  ever  been  able  to 
tell  us  satisfactorilj  what  it  is.  Searching 
has  not  discovered  its  mysterious  origin. 
But  of  this  we  are  sure  that  ever  since  man 
began  to  be  man — feeling,  thinking,  willing, 
acting — ^this  mysterious  voice  has  whispered 
in  his  soul.  Whatever  may  be  the  ground 
of  moral  obligation,  there  is  in  the  depths 
of  my  being  a  ''still,  small  voice"  which  I 
can  not -hush  into  silence  without  a  sense  of 
shame.  It  speaks  to  me  with  greater  au- 
thority than  councils,  kings,  presidents,  or 
popes.  It  not  only  guides  me  into  right 
paths,  -but  tells  me  that  I  ou^t  to  walk 
therein. 

Would  it  require  too  great  a  stretch  of  the 
imagination  to  think  of  ourselves  as  being 
without  the  higher  laws  of  civilization  as 
well  as  without  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ, 
of  which  the  highest  of  those  laws  are  bomf 
It  is  difficult  for  us  to  escape  the  influences 
of  our  Christian  environment.  But  we  can 
at  least  think  of  the  natural  man  as  he  ex- 
ists in  heathendom  to-day.  Oh,  the  millions 
of  souls  that  are  sinning  and  suffering  in 
pagan  darkness — can  it  be  that  a  God  of 
infinite  love  and  power  has  created  these 
vast  multitudes  in  his  own  image;  and 
now  with  a  pity  akin  to  cold  indiffer- 
ence stands  off,  as  it  were,  and  allows 
them  to  go  down  into  everlasting  destruc- 
tion f  Are  we  justified  in  doing  what  I  once 
saw  a  prominent  missionary  leader  do — take 
out  his  watch  and  estimate,  by  the  ticks,  the 
number  of  souls  lost  in  the  pagan  world 
every  second  f  We  believe  that  the  gospel 
is  the  power  unto  salvation  to  these  benight- 
ed souls.  But  if  the  stewards  of  the  gospel 
of  God  are  slow  in  crossing  the  seas,  and 
the  heathen  perish  before  they  bring  to  them 
the  glad  tidings  of  salvation,  arc  they  to  be 
held  responsible  f  or  are  they  necessarily 
eternally  "lost"!  I  should  throw  the 
heavier  part  of  the  burden' of  responsibility 
on  that  class  that  has  the  larger  light.  But 
while  the  Christian  Church  wiU  be  held  to 
account  for  her  failure  to  do  all  that  she 
could  do  in  the  extension  of  God's  kingdom, 
I  would  not  dare  tcT  make  such  a  serious  im- 
putation .on  the  character  of  God  as  to  say 
that  he  created  these  innumerable  multitudes 


without  some  power  of  salvation,  tho  many 
of  them  must  die  without  a  full  eonsdoos- 
ness  of  the  saviorhood  of  Christ.  The  divine 
image  on  the  soul  may  be  stained  or  marred. 
It  may  seem  almost  completely  defaced. 
But  beneath  the  crust  of  centuries  of  ac- 
cumulated sin,  if  we  could  see  through  the 
penetrating  eyes  of  Jesus  Christ,  we  would 
find  it  still  thero— this  mark  of  divinity,  this 
indelible,  immortal  image  of  the  Most  High. 

It  is,  therefore,  reasonable  to  hope  that  all 
are  not  lost  who  have  not  had  a  chance  to 
accept  the  gospeL  We  are  dealing  here  with 
a  deep  principle  of  the  spiritual  and  moral 
life.  The  beginning  of  salvation  consists  in 
a  spiritual  attitude.  It  is  not  so  much  a 
matter  of  distance  as  direction.  A  man  may 
stand  almost  in  the  blazing  li^t  that  beats 
from  the  throne  of  God,  but  turn  his  face 
away  and  take  only  one  downward  step 
which  marks  the  beginning  of  a  persistent 
course  of  life.  Another  poor  wretch  has  been 
groping  in  the  dark  depths  of  moral  degra- 
dation and  has  caught  a  vision  of  a  new  life 
and  has  turned  around  facing  the  light  and 
taken  a  step  toward  God.  The  two  men  stand 
at  extremes  of  distance;  but  it  is  the  direc- 
tion in  which  they  are  going  that  will 
determine  whether  they  are  to  be  ''saved"  or 
"lost"  Men  are  saved  or  lost  according  as 
they  are  true  or  false  to  the  light  they  have. 
This  is  what  St.  Paul  teaches  in  that  pro- 
found letter  to  the  Bomans  (1: 18-24, 2^-32). 
When  the  power  of  spiritual  perception  be- 
comes dulled  and  the  vision  blurred,  when 
the  moral  nature  becomes  perverted  and  there 
is  a  growing  tendency  toward  positive  bad- 
ness, it  is  only  because  in  the  first  place  the 
man  was  false  to  the  li^t  that  Gk>d  gave  tiim 
through  conscience.  Be  it  only  the  gleam  of 
a  editary  star  and  a  jnan  follow  it  faith- 
fully, that  one  ray  will  inspire  faith  in  the 
larger,  fuller  light.  It  will  give  him  hope 
and  patience  to  wait  in  the  darkness  till  the 
day  break  and  the  shadows  flee  away. 

Of  all  the  great  teadiers  of  the  pagan 
world,  the  one  who  approached  more  nearly 
than  any  other  the  character  of  Jesus  was 
Socrates.  I  do  not  mean  to  put  Socrates  in 
the  same  class  with  Jesus,  not  even  to  com- 
pare them.  We  admire  Socrates,  'but  Jesus 
we  love  and  serve — him  we  adore  and  worship 
as  our  God.  But  why  do  we  admire  Soc- 
rates f  Because  he  practised  what  he 
preached.  He  tried  to  live  up  to  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  good.    In  the  midst  of  lioen- 
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tionsness  and  luxury  he  kept  his  heart  pure; 
he  was  true  to  the  inner  light,  and  his  loyalty 
to  the  truth  made  him  willing  to  die  for  it. 
**  He  hath  shofwed  thee,  (Xman,  what  is  good. 
And  wiiat  doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee,  but 
to  do  justly,  and  to  love  merey,  and  to  watt 
humbly  with  thy  Godf"  Not  to  obey  the 
eternal  ''ought''  that  comes  from  the  depths 
of  the  soul  is  to  'be  guilty  of  the  sin  a^^ainst 
the  li^t  that  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh 
into  the  world. 

II.  But  sin  is  also  treason  to  revealed 
law.  Th&te  is  a  moral  law  within  which  is 
inseparable  from  eonscienee.  Indeed,  we  may 
go  so  far  as  to  make  them  one  and  the  same 
thing.  8t  Paul's  teaehing  is  again  Rumi- 
nating on  this  point.  Through  law  we  get  a 
knowledge  of  sin  (Bom.  7:7-14).  If  the 
moral  law  is  nothing  more  than  the  expres- 
sion of  the  verdict  of  conscience,  then  the 
moral  law  or  conscience  has  a  right  to  impose 
itself.  Thus  we  get  law  revealed  in  outward 
form.  Jehovah  delivered  his  commandments 
''froth  the  mount  which  burned  with  fire, 
amid  blackness,  and  darkness,  and  tempest"; 
but  he  first  wrote  tiiem  upon  the  tablets  of 
the  heart  and  eonscience  of  Moses.  And  so 
our  civH  laws,  if  they  are  to  be  just,  must  be 
grounded  in  the  moral  nature  of  the  people. 
Most  of  our  civil  laws  are  prohibitive.  The 
State  implies  that  a  man  is  to  do  his  duty 
in  the  tcause  of  civic  righteousness,  but  says 
to  the  wrong-doer,  "Thou  shalt  not!"  The 
criminaH  is  strenuously  active  in  carrying 
out  his  neffuious  schemes — ^in  fact,  is  posi- 
tively bad,  while  many  a  so-called  righteous 
man,  knowing  full  weH  the  moral  authority 
back  of  civil  law,  is  passive,  lonly  negatively 
good,  indifferent  to  that  which  is  most  vital 
in  the  life  of  society.  That  sociid  evils  are 
not  only  tolerated,  but  even  permitted  to  win 
the  day,  is  l>ecause  lAiose  who  know  the  good 
fail  to  do  it;  and  upon  them,  as  well  as  upon 
those  who  know  the  evil  and  deliberately  do 
the  evil,  must  be  laid  the  charge  of  sinning 
against  the  light  of  law. 

Can  we  put  ourselves  in  such  a  mental 
state  as  to  eliminate  from  our  thoughts  the 
effect  of  the  influence  of  -Christ,  and  to  think 
of  men  as  merely  endowed  with  consciences 
and  possessing  some  form  of  revealed  lawf 
It  may  be  difficult  for  us  to  do  that  as  it 
was  for  us  a  little  while  ago  to  imagine  our- 
selves as  being  without  law  or  gospel.  But 
think  of  the  Jews  before  Jesus  came.  Pa- 
triarch  and  prophet,  law^fiver   and  judge 


kept  the  ideals  of  holiness  and  righteousness 
before  Israel  all  their  days^  but  the  ever- 
lastingly sad  note  that  runs  like  a  dirge 
through  all  the  Old  Testament  writings  is 
indifference,  moral  failure^  disobedience  to 
the  light. 

I  was  once  asked  if  there  was  anybody  who 
had  ever  kept  tiie  ten  commandments  per- 
fectly. They  are  the  guide-posts  on  the  path 
that  leads  to  the  perfect  moral  life.  With 
the  exception  of  Jesus,  I  suppose  there  has 
hardly  been  a  man  who,  at  least  in  spirit, 
has  not  violated  one  or  all  of  the  command- 
ments. But  along  the  moral  pathway  these 
ancient  standards  still  stand,  high  and  dear 
and  unchangeable.  Even  tho  my  con- 
science unaided  may  not  guide  me  accurately, 
I  dare  not  condone  my  sin  on  the  ground 
that  "I  did  not  know,"  for  it  is  through  the 
medium  of  revealed  law  that  €k>d  has  given 
us  the  requirements  of  righteousness.  But 
to  keep  the  commandments  negatively  does 
not  necessarily  make  a  man  perfect  or  a 
Christian. 

There  is  only  one  man  of  whom.  I  have 
ever  read  who  claimed  to  have  kept  the  com- 
mandments perfectly.  He  was  the  rich, 
young  ruler  who  came  to  Jesus  desiring  the 
gift  of  eternal  life.  "Thou  knowest  the 
commandments,"  said  Jesus.  "Do  not  com- 
mit adultery.  Do  not  kill.  Do  not  steal. 
Do  not  bear  false  witness.  Honor  father  and 
mother."  The  young  man  said,  "AH  tiiese 
things  have  I  otoserved  from  my  youth  up." 
And  with  eyes  full  of  pity,  and  in  a  voice 
trenralouti  with  disappointment,  Jesus  an- 
swered, *'One  thing  thou  lackest."  What 
was  itf  It  was  What  we  all  lack  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree — active  love! 

"  It  is  not  the  things  that  we  do,  dear, 
But  the  things  that  we  leave  undone 

That  cause  ther  pain  and  the  heartache 
At  the  setting  of  the  sun." 

It  was  not  what  he  had  done,  but  what  he 
had  left  undone,  that  caused  Jesus  to  pity  the 
young  man.  It  was  the  sin  of  omission  that 
his  quick  perception  detected  in  the  man's 
life.  Had  he  never  met  Jesus  it  would  not 
have  been  so.  But  his  contact  with  the  Man 
of  Galilee  revealed  to  him  a  higher  morality 
than  he  had  ever  known,  a  morality  whose 
very  essence  and  inspiration  are  self-sacrifice. 
What  became  of  the  fellow  we  do  not  know. 
He  was  soon  lost  in  the  crowd,  and  we  never 
read  of  him  again  in  the  gospels.  It  is  sidd 
of  him  that  he  departed  from  Jesus  "sor- 
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rpwful/'  Periiaps  he  wait  out  into  the 
world  resolved  deliberately  to  sin  against 
this  larger  light,  this  deeper  law,  this  law  of 
love,  by  shutting  his  ears  to  the  pitiful  cries 
of  human  need ;  by  closing  his  eyes  to  poverty 
and  suffering.  There  is  a  tremendous  re- 
sponsibility for  the  welfare  of  humanity 
reflrting  on  the  enlightened  man  of  wealth. 
''And  the  servant  that  knew  his  Lord's  will 
and  made  not  ready,  nor  did  according  to 
his  will,  ^all  he  beaten  with  many  stripea; 
but  he  that  knew  not,  and  did  things  wortiiy 
of  stripes,  shall  be  beaten  with  a  few.  And 
to  whomsoever  mudi  is  given,  of  him  diall 
much  be  required;  and  to  whom  they  com- 
mit much,  of  him  will  Ihey  ask  the  more." 

m.  Sin  is  not  only  being  untrue  to  the 
light  of  conscience;  it  is  not  only  treason  to 
revealed  law ;  it  is,  finally,  being  false  to  an 
acknowledged  standard.  We  have  acknowl- 
edged a  standard,  the  very  highest  conceiv- 
able. We  have  accepted  as  the  standard  of 
our  lives  the  life  of  the  Man  Christ  Jesus. 
All  other  human  standards  are  relative.  He 
alone  is  absdute.  By  our  attitude  to  the 
light  of  God,  as  it  shines  in  the  face  of  Jesus 
Christ,  we  are  judged — ^we  judge  ourselves. 
The  words  of  the  aged  Simeon  in  the  temple 
were  not  without  their  deep  significance — 
"  ThiA  child  is  set  for  the  rising  and  falling 
of  many  in  Israel.''  Let  a  man  face  Jesus 
openly.  Let  him  once  -know  who  he  is  and 
what  he  stands  for,  and  no  matter  who  the 
man  be  he  can  never  turn  from  Jesus  with- 
out a  loss.  Conceive  him  to  be  the  best  stand- 
ard of  morad  excellence,  and  you  are  bound  to 
try  to  be  like  him.  Acknowledge  him  as 
Friend,  Master,  Savior,  God,  and  you  must 
not  come  short  of  devotion  to  him  and  his 
cause.  Acceptance  of  his  will  must  be  mea- 
sured by  loyalty  to  his  will.  "  We  needs  must 
love  the  highest  when  we  see  it."  Knowing 
what  it  is  to  ^  sympathetic  as  he  was  sym- 
pathetic, and  pure  as  he  waa  pure,  and  true 
and  strong  and  loving  and  joyful  and  brave 
as  he  was,  are  we  reaching  out  toward  his 
ideals  and  showing  to  the  world  his  spirit  f 
Does  he  ask  the  impossible f  No;  that  would 
be  wrong,  and  he  is  not  wrong.  Does  he 
overestimate  our  opportunities  and  our  abil- 
ity f  No;  to  one  man  he  gives  one  talent,  to 
another  two,  and  to  another  five.  But  he 
expects  every  man  to  make  use  of  that  which 
has  been  entrusted  to  him.  The  ain  is  in 
not  using  the  talent, ^ut  folding  it  ii.,a 
napkin  and  laying  it  away  or  Jurying  it 


where  it  is  x>f  no  service  to  anybody.  Is 
he  unreasonable,  thenf  No,  that  would  he 
unfair  and  unjust,  and  he  is  nt>t  unjust 
Here  lies  our  greatest  failure,  in  not  living 
out  our  hopes,  aspirations,  purposes,  and  con- 
victions evidently  inspired  by  our  knowledge 
of  the  Christ.  **  Thou  art  inexcusable,  Oman, 
whosoever  thou  art! " 

Conscious  of  knowing  the  will  of  Christ 
and  not  doing  his  will,  there  is  no  time  for 
despair.  Let  us  rather  brace  up  and  play  the 
manly  part  of  renewing  our  vows  of  devo- 
tioiL>  saying  to  him,  out  of  tiie  depths  of 
contrite  hearts,  "Whatever  opportunities  I 
may  have  wasted  in  thy  service  in  the  past, 
O  Christ! — whatever  suffering  I  may  have 
caused  or  prolonged  by  my  indifference  or 
neglect;  whatever  blessing  I  may  have 
withheld  because  of  my  selfishness ;  whatever 
duty  I  may  have  failed  in  doing,  or  task  I 
may  have  slighted,  henceforth  I  will  be  true 
to  the  Highest,  tho  the  ascent  be  hard 
and  lead  me  over  the  hill  to  my  Calvary!  I 
will  cease  crying  out  'Lord,  Lord'  until  I 
put  more  reality  into  my  devotion."  And 
when  a  man  can  say  that,  and  mean  it,  he 
discovers  Chrijft  to  be  not  only  a  judge  who 
by  his  perfect  life  reveals  our  imperfections, 
but  a  Savior,  a  Savior  even  from  the  sin 
of  omission.  With  a  stout  heart,  then,  try 
again,  but  not  without  the  Master's  spirit 
With  the  strength  that  waa  hia 

"Be  strong  1 

We  are  not  here  to  play,  to  dream,  to  drift; 

We  have  hard  work  to  do,  and  loads  to  lift; 

Shun  not  the  struggle;  face  it.    'TIS  God's 

gift. 

"Be  strong  1 

Say  not  the  days  are  evil — ^Who's  to  blame  t 

And  fold  the  hands  and  acquiesce — O  shame! 

Stand  up,  speak  out,  and  bravely,  in  God's 

name. 

*'Be  strong! 
It   matters   not   how   deep   intrenched  the 

wrong. 
How  hard  the  jbattle  goes,  the  day  how  long, 
Faint  not,  fight  on!     To-morrow  comes  the 

song.** 

But  to-day! — ^to-day  is  the  day  of  decision. 
The  final  words  will  be  either  "  Inasmuch  as 
ye  have  done  it,"  or  "Inasmuch  as  ye  have 
not  done  it."  If  ye  know  these  things — these 
deep  things  of  the  Christ  and  of  his  kingdom 
— happy  are  ye  if  ye  do  them.  If  ye  know 
them  and  do  them  not,  unto  yon  it  is  mn! 
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rTHE  CHILDREN'S  SERVICE 

"BE   WHAT   YOU   AKE" 

Florence  Mellish,  Killingly,  Conn. 


I  WANT  to  talk  to  jou  a  few  minutes 
about  one  very  common  word.  We  say  it, 
we  write  it,  and  often  we  mean  it. 

Not  long  ago  I  was  studying  the  Bible 
lesson  for  my  little  elass.  I  think  some  of 
that  class  do  not  have  to  study  the  lesson 
very  long  or  very  hard.  But  I  do,  both.  I 
always  find  something  new  in  each  lesson, 
and  this  time  it  was  the  meaning  of  the 
word  "sincere." 

This  word  is  made  of  two  short  Latin 
words,  and  means  "  without  wax."  Perhaps 
just  at  first  we  can't  see  much  meaning  in 
that.  But  two  thousand  years  ago  and  more 
the  Bomans  used  to  build  their  houses  of 
blocks  of  marble.  Sometimes  the  corners  of 
these  blocks  would  get  chipped  off,  and  the 
crafty  builder  would  piece  out  these  broken 
comers  with  polished  wax,  which  at  first 
looked  almost  like  the  marble.  This  way  of 
cheating  got  to  be  so  common  that  by  and 
by  almost  every  builder's  contract  had  to 
contain  two  little  words,  Hne  oera,  **  without 
wax." 

We  talked  this  over  in  class,  and  the  next 
Sunday  I  asked  Alice,  who  alwa3r8  studies 
her  lessons,  "What  does  'sincere'  meanf" 

Alice  told  me  all  about  it.  Then  I  turned 
to  Barbara  and  asked,  "  What  does  it  mean 
for  us  to  be  sincere  f"  Barbara  looked 
bright  and  earnest  for  an  instant.  Then  she 
answered,  "It  means,  it  means — ^you  must 
be  what  you  are!  " 

I  mended  Barbara's  answer  a  little,  but 
afterward  I  thought  it  didn't  need  much 
mending  after  all. 

Isn't  it  the  best  part  of  sincerity  for  us, 
at  home,  at  school,  on  the  playground,  in 
the  street,  to*be  in  the  sight  of  others  just 
what  we  really  are  in  our  best  and  truest 
and  deepest  selves  f 

Suppose  Donald  on  his  way  home  from 
Sunday-school  falls  in  with  Jack,  and  Jack 
says,  "Aw,  isn't  Sunday-school  bumf" 

Now  Donald  has  just  been  chosen  presi- 
dent of  his  class.  He  has  what  grown  peo- 
ple call  a  hero-worship  for  his  teacher.  He 
loves  to  sing  the  grand  hymns  with  fifty 


other  clear  voices.  He  is  keen  to  learn 
about  the  splendid  heroes  in  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments.  Still  he  answers  Jack's 
question  with  a  faint-hearted  "  Yes."  Don- 
ald is  too  honest  to  take  a  sly  peep  in  his 
book  when  the  teacher  is  asking  hard  ques- 
tions in  history,  but  he  does  not  dare  tell 
Jack  what  he  really  thinks  about  Sunday- 
school,  because  he  is  afraid  Jack  will  laugh 
at  him.  Donald  has  not  the  courage  to  be 
what  he  is. 

"There  is  such  a  queer  girl  in  otr  school," 
Elinor  said  the  other  day.  "  She  wears  the 
funniest  clothes  and  studies  all  the  recess. 
All  the  girls  in  my  set  throw  peanut-shells 
at  her  and  they  call  her  the  most  ridiculous 
names." 

"  But  yon  don't  do  it,  Elinor  f  "  some  one 
asked. 

"Not  very  much,"  Elinor  answered.  **I 
think  it's  mean.  But  I  have  to,  just  a  little, 
or  the  other  girls  won't  like  me." 

Tou  see  Elinor  is  afraid  of  being  unpopu- 
lar, and  she  is  too  selfish  to  be  what  she  is. 

I  do  not  think  any  of  yon  would  cheat  at 
baseball  or  tennis  or  any  other  game.  I 
do  not  suppose  many  of  you  boast  of  things 
you  have  not  really  done,  or  try  to  seem 
better  than  you  really  are.  Ton  all  know 
that  would  not  be  sincere.  But  how  is  it 
about  the  other  way  of  being  sincere  f  Are 
yon  always  willing  to  be  thought  as  good  as 
you  really  aref  Are  you  afraid  the  other 
boys  will  call  you  "a  sissy"!  Then  you 
are  not  brave  enough  to  be  sincere.  Do 
you  think  the  other  girls  may  leave  you 
out  of  something  which,  if  you  only  stopt  to 
think,  yon  would  be  ashamed  to  be  in  f  Then 
you  are  too  selfish  to  be  sincere. 

Let  me  teU  you  one  thing  more.  If  that 
inmost,  best  self  of  yours  is  crowded  into 
a  comer  and  kept  out  of  sight,  it  will  be 
dwarfed  and  riiriveled  and  by  and  by  may 
die  altogether.  But  if  you  give  it  a  chance 
to  live  and  grow,  you  will  have  the  happi- 
ness that  is  your  birthright. 

May  God  give  all  of  us  the  courage  and  self- 
control  and  perseverance  to  be  what  we  are  I 
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OUTLINES 
THE  USE   OF   CYCLOPEDIAS 

The  Bev.  Bobert  Jones,  Trimsaran,  Kidwdlj,  Wales 

Thi  following  outline  shows  the  use  I  frequently  make  of  The  Cyclopedia  of  lUugtrm- 
tione  for  Public  Speakers  which  I  bought  from  you  in  1911.  I  decided  one  week  to  preach 
a  sermon  to  mj  young  people,  encouraging  them  to  embrace  religion.  I  made  the  sermon 
entirely  with  the  use  of  the  above  Cyclopedia.  I  turned  to  ike  word  ''religion/'  and, 
together  with  the  illustrations  there  given  and  those  referred  to  by  cross-references,  I  found 
plenty  of  beautiful  illustrations  for  a  sermon.  I  arranged  them  in  the  form  given  in  this 
outline.  I  didn't  make  the  outline  first  and  then  look  for  illustrations  to  fill  it  up. 
I  take  that  method  sometimes,  but  in  this  case  I  formed  the  outline  from  the  illustrations 
given.  I  may  say  that  I  often  adopt  this  method  when  my  time  is  short  or  when  I  have 
not  a  clear  version  of  my  own. 

Of  course,  I  finished  this  outline  before  I  had  a  text.  But  how  did  I  come  across 
the  suitable  textf  Fortunately,  I  possess  the  Biblical  cyclopedia  called  Biblicai  Lights, 
which  I  also  bought  from  you.  So  I  looked  up  under  the  words  "religion,"  "youth,"  and 
"child,"  and  under  the  latter  word,  at  No.  1154,  I  found  the  text,  and  I  could  never  be 
more  satisfied. 

Take  one  of  the  other  outlineff  I'm  sending  you  herewith — ^"The  Disappointments  of 
Life."  I  made  that  outline  entirely  from  observation*  and  experience,  and  didn't  look  up 
a  single  book.  Here,  again,  I  completed  the  outline  without  thinking  of  a  text.  I  then 
turned  to  Biblical  Lights  under  the  word  "  disappointment,"  and  at  the  second  illustration 
tiiere  given  I  came  across  the  beautiful  and  most  appropriate  text. 

I  give  the  numbers  of  the  illustration  just  to  show  how  fully  the  Cyclopedia  came 
to  my  help,  and  also  -that  any  one,  who  wishes,  can  use  it  advantageously. 


The  Disappointments  of  Life 

King  Solomon  gave  Hiram  twenty  cities  in 
the  land  of  Galilee,  and  Hiram  came  out 
from  Tyre  to  t^e  the  cities;  and  they 
pleased  him  not, — 1  Kings  9:11,  12. 

Disappointment  runs  throughout  life.  It 
comes  sometimes  in  torrents,  when  everything 
seems  to  be  against  us. 

I.  Its  spheres.  1.  The  disappointments 
of  profession.  You  will  not  get  the  expected 
support;  not  even  when  you  would  naturally 
expect  it.  You  will  not  get  the  expected 
faithfulness;  even  your  best  friends  vrill 
turn  against  you,  and  that  when  you  least 
look  for  it.  You  will  not  get  the  expected 
easiness.      No    profession    is   all    pleasant. 

2.  The  disappointments  of  success.  Not 
taking  well  in  society.  Not  loved  by  in- 
dividuals as  we  should  like.  Not  appreciated 
by  our  acquaintances.  3.  The  disappoint- 
ments of  sin.  It  is  not  as  sweet  as  it  prom- 
ised. Its  pleasure  is  not  lasting.  The  con- 
sequent sorrow  is  greater  than  expected. 

n.  Its  causes.  1.  Promising  too  much 
to  ourselves.  2.  The  deceit  of  the  world. 
You  don't  know  men  until  a  crisis  comes. 

3.  The  secret  life  not  high  enough. 

ni.    Its  effects.     1.    Evil  effects:    (1). 


Disheartening.  It  kills  our  spirit  to  work. 
(2).  Embittering.  We  lose  faith  and  lore 
toward  people.  (3).  Sinning.  Some  people 
let  themselves  loose  in  sin  'because  of  it. 
2.  Qood  effects.  (1).  Making  us  indepen- 
dent. (2).  Humiliating  us,  it  kills  our  sel- 
fishness. (3).  Appreciating  our  present 
position. 


Early  Religion 


In  the  eighth  year  of  his  reign,  whUe  he  was 
yet  young,  he  began  to  seek  after  the  God 
of  David, — 2  Chron.  34:3. 

Is  religion  to  be  a  thing  of  the  future  or 
is  it  to  die  outf  It  depends  on  whether  it  is 
worth  seeking  or  not.  You  can  answer  in 
the  affirmative  if  you  mark  how  it  has  in- 
creased and  spread  in  the  past  (2658).  Also, 
the  religious  nature  of  a  man  abides  un- 
shaken; so  religion  will  always  be  needed 
(2666). 

I.  Beasons  for  early  religion.  1.  It  is  a 
growth  (2654).  2.  It  is  a  power  to  face 
life  (2656).  3.  It  makes  man  of  more  value 
to  the  home  (2660)  and  the  church  (335). 

n.  Proof  of  religion.  1.  Kind  conduct 
in  every-day  life;  kind  manners  (2655); 
kind  service  (3480).    2.    Self-control.    Sav- 
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age  passions  show  ihallow  reUgion  (2663). 
We  want  religion  tiiat  wears  (2664).  3. 
Honest  work  (8504).  4.  Death.  Bdigion 
helps  one  to  die  well  (2665,  693). 


The  Grace  of  Discreetness 

Be  not  foolish. — ^Ecdes.  7:17. 

I.  Its  spheres.  It  should  be  exercised  in 
eliminating:  1.  Ignorance.  2.  Fooli^ness. 
3.    Meanness.    4.    Wickedness. 

XL  Its  temptations.  1.  Our  impulsive- 
ness. 2.  The  strangeness  of  place  and  peo- 
ple. 3.  The  unkind  acts  of  people.  4.  The 
unreasonable  demand  of  people. 

III.  Its  reasons.  To  safeguard:  1.  Our 
self-respect.  2.  Our  family  respect.  3.  Our 
influence.    4.    People's  sympathy. 

IV.  Its  means.  1.  Learn  to  -think.  2. 
Learn  to  watch.  3.  Learn  to  sacrifice.  4. 
Learn  Christ. 


The  Service  Army 

AN  EXPOSITION  OP  1  SAM.  17:12-19 

Israel  and  the  Philistines  are  at  war. 
The  army  at  the  front  is  taunted  by 
Goliath,  and  the  call  of  the  king  for  volun- 
teers is  meeting  with  response.  The  army 
at  home — ^the  service  army — has  its  work  to 
do,  and  the  part  played  by  this  army  of 
service  in  Israel  is  a  fine  pattern  for  the 
service  army  of  America  to-day.  Each 
verse  of  this  passage  has  its  specific  lesson. 

I.  The  old  man  ranked  high  in  the  service 
army  (verse  12).  Jesse  passed  among  men 
for  an  old  man,  but  he  is  not  too  old  to  take 
his  place  in  industrial  service.  When  the 
man  has  passed  the  age  for  military  service 
his  fitness  for  service  in  the  army  of  in- 
dustrial  values  should  be  at  its  best. 

n.  This  home  sent  three  sons  to  the 
front  (verse  13).  Eliab,  Abinadab,  and 
Shammah  are  given  special  mention  as  the 
sons  that  went  to  the  army.  The  home  that 
sends  its  sons  to  the  nation's  call  honors 
itself. 

IIL  What  of  the  unnamed  sons  (verse 
14)  f  The  language  makes  prominent  the 
fact  that  four  are  worthy  of  mention: 
where  are  the  other  fouri  The  degree  to 
which  sports  and  stocks  are  the  ruling  pas- 
sion in  the  lives  of  many  men  gives  pause 
to  our  boasted  patriotism.  If  the  draft  is  a 
military  necessity,  it  is  at  the  same  time 
anything  but  a  tribute  to  our  national 
loyalty. 


IV.  The  boy  bent  on  serious  things 
(verse  15).  Many  a  lad  to-day  would  find 
excuses  for  staying  in  camp.  David  is  on 
his  way  back  to  the  farm  to  tend  his 
father's  sheep.  The  boy  of  to-day  is  in  his 
right  place  in  the  service  army  when  he  is 
tending  his  father's  sheep  or  tilling  his 
father's  soil.  The  service  army  has  need  of 
him  in  the  economic  battles  to  be  fought. 

V.  The  presence  of  the  enemy  (verse  16). 
Like  the  day  and  the  night  bulletins  from 
the  front,  the  word  is  passed  through  the 
countryside  that  Goliath  comes  forth  with 
his  challenge  ''morning  and  evening."  The 
country  to-day  needs  to  be  awakened  to  the 
fact  that  we  are  at  war.  ''Wake  up, 
Israel!  "  must  have  been  the  note  of  the 
time:  "Wake  up,  America!  "  is  the  word 
to-day. 

VI.  The  service  army  provisions  the  fight- 
ing army  (verse  17).  Jesse  sees  that  pro- 
visions reach  the  front  for  his  sons  and  for 
their  officer.  With  the  vastly  increasing 
number  of  men  engaged  in  destructive  pur- 
suits to-day,  it  is  necessary  to  train  a  service 
army  to  provision  the  fighting  army. 

VII.  The  interest  of  this  service  army 
strikes  deeper  than  food  (verse  18).  "Look 
how  thy  brethren  fare,  and  take  their 
pledge."  If,  as  Matthew  Henry  suggests, 
"take  their  pledge"  means  to  redeem 
their  pawn-tickets,  this  father  has  an  eye 
to  the  comforts  of  the  sons  other  than  their 
food-supply.  The  service  army  has  a  noble 
part  all  its  own  in  keeping  up  of  the  right 
kind  of  social  and  moral  surroundings  for 
the  lads  in  camp.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is 
sounding  a  most  important  call  for  such 
service. 

Vni.  The  war  is  against  the  PhiUstine 
(verse  19).  "A  Philistine  invasion  was  a 
constant  menace":  a  Prussianr  invasion  of 
the  rights  of  humanity  is  a  menace.  The 
Philistine  of  the  twentieth  century  must  be 
subdued  by  the  united  effort  of  the  military 
army  and  the  service  army. 

For  the  battle  of  to-day,  as  for  the  battle 
of  Israel,  the  type  of  man  who  will  win  is 
he  who  is  able  to  present  a  poised  personal- 
ity in  the  face  of  him  who  defies  the  "  army 
of  the  living  God."  The  high  tension  under 
which  we  are  living  calls  for  a  higher  hold 
on  the  presence  of  God.  In  the  midst  of  the 
noble  ideals  of  such  a  service  army  David 
was  learning  that  "thou  wilt  keep  him  in 
perfect  peace  whose  mind  is  stayed  on  thee." 
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The  Ungodly  and  Panithment 

PUNISHMBNT  after  a  time,  it  is  felt  (and 
iTvlj),  beeomes  perseention;  besides,  it  is 
foolish  eeonomic  and  humaii  waste.  Some- 
times the  godlj  represent  the  lowest  tradi- 
tion here,  while  the  ungodly  represent  the 
highest.  An  ex-convict  of  the  Massachusetts 
State's  Prison,  so  the  chaplain  told  me, 
carried  with  him  from  the  prison  the  yery 
best  certificate  as  to  his  personal  character 
and  his  ability  as  a  mechanic.  This  man 
went  first  of  all  to  the  machine-shops  of  the 
godlj,  presented  his  certificate,  and  told  the 
story  of  his  crime  and  atonement.  In  every 
case,  the  godly  turned  him  down,  when  they 
found  that  he  was  an  ex-convict  of  the 
State's  Prison.  The  poor  mav,  as  a  last 
hope,  turned  to  the  ungodly.  He  again  pre- 
sented hh  certificate  and  was  at  once  ac- 
cepted. Unwilling  to  conceal  his  sad  secret 
in  his  heart,  he  added,  "  I  came  straight  to 
you  from  the  State's  Prison."  The  master 
machinist  replied,  "  I  don't  care  if  you  come 
from  hell,  if  only  you  will  do  my  work  and 
behave  yourself  like  a  man  here  and  now." 
The  poor  man  said,  afterward,  that  these 
were  the  best  words  that  he  had  ever  heard 
since  he  left  the  path  of  honor;  what  made 
them  great  was  the  possibility  of  redemption 
that  shone  in  them. — Gboboe  A.  Gordon. 

The  Human  Side  of  Life 
Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor  tells  this  story  of  Lord 
Kitchener: 

'^  During  a  visit  to  Egypt  I  met  a  country- 
man of  mine  known  there  as  Plunkett  Pasha 
^formerly  a  non-commissioned  officer  in 
Kitchener's  immediate  service,  now  a  pros- 
perous draper  in  the  Egyptian  capital — and 
he^  having  been  in  intimate  association  with 
the  dreaded  Sirdar  at  critical  moments  in 
his  career,  gave  me  quite  a  different  account 
of  Kitdiener.  He  said  that  once,  when  they 
had  to  put  down  with  a  strong  hand  the  de- 
serters who  were  passing  between  the  British 
and  the  Sudanese  forc^,  there  was  an  order 
of  the  day  which  condemned  every  such  de- 
serter to  death  without  any  right  of  appeal. 
Plunkett  put  the  paper  for  signature  before 
Kitchener;  Kitchener  turned  to  him,  said 
that,  after  all,  life  was  a  thing  you  could 
not  restore,  and  struck  out  the  sentence 
which  inflicted  death  without  any  appeal. 


It  was  a  humaii  Kitchens*  I  saw  for  the  first 
time  when  I  heard  this  anecdote." 

The  Thing  for  Which  Yon  Were  Bom 

Dr.  F.  B.  Meyer  related  the  following 
incident  which  came  within  the  scope  of  his 
personal  experience: 

A  great  preacher  thrilled  us  in  Londcm  a 
little  time  ago  by  this  story.  He  said  he  was 
composing  a  sermon  on  **  To  this  end  was  I 
bom,  and  for  this  cause  came  I  into  the 
world."  His  nephew,  a  young  fellow,  came 
into  the  room  and  asked  casually:  "  Unde^ 
what  is  the  text  you  are  taking  for  next 
Sunday!" 

On  being  told,  he  said:  **  Unde,  what  do 
you  think  I  was  bom  for  f  " 

"  Well,"  said  the  unde,  "  it's  more  than  I 
know." 

"The  same  with  me,"  replied  the  young 
fellow,  and  flung  himself  out  into  the  street, 
wondering  as  he  walked  along  what  on  earth 
he  was  made  for  and  what  opportunities  life 
would  bring  him.  He  had  not  gone  very  fMx 
when  he  saw  a  crowd  of  people  outside  a 
theater  and  asked  of  a  bystander:  "  What's 
the  matter  iir  there  f  " 

**  There's  a  fire  inside,  an^  the  passage 
is  choked  up  so  that  people  can  not  get 
out." 

The  young  fellow  was  strong  and  athletic 
Throwing  off  his  coat,  he  plunged  in  and 
dragged  out  one  after  another  from  the 
seething  mass  of  people  and  laid  them  down 
in  the  causeway,  until  there  were  thirteen 
people  lying  there,  and  the  ambulance  came 
and  took  them  to  the  hospital.  He  plunged 
in  for  the  fourteenth  time,  but  was  struck 
by  a  piece  t)f  falling  timber  and  so  badly 
hurt  that  he  lost  consdousness.  They 
dragged  him  out,  and  he,  too,  was  taken  to 
the  hospital.  He  whispered  that  they  should 
send  for  his  unde,  mentioning  his  name. 
When  the  dergyman  arrived  he  was  just  in 
time  to  bend  over  his  nephew's  lips  and 
catch  his  la«t  words :  "  Unde,  '  to  this  end 
was  I  born,  and  for  this  cause  came  I 
into  the  world' — that  I  might  save  those 
thirteen." 

Like  a  flash  some  day  may  appear,  if  it 
has  not  already  done  so,  the  thing  for  which 
you  were  bom — a  vision  of  some  one  thing  to 
be  done,  or  of  a  task  taking  years  for  its 
accomplishment. — Evangelical  Messenger. 
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Robbers  and  Sacred  Money 

Before  coming  to  Texas  Dr.  Kimbrongh 
was  the  fidd  agent  in  Tennessee  of  Carson 
and  Newman  College.  In  that  capacity  he 
traveled  over  the  State.  In  one  of  these 
journeys  through  the  wilds  of  Tennessee,  on 
a  Monday  morning,  he  was  held  up  by  two 
highwaymen.  Before  he  knew  it  they  were 
on  him,  with  their  guns  upraised,  demanding 
his  money.  He  very  deliberately  addrest 
them  as  follows: 

**  Gentlemen,  I  am  a  Baptist  minister.  My 
work  is  to  go  over  the  State  and  solicit 
hinds  for  the  young  preachers  of  Tennessee 
who  are  in  school  at  Carson  and  Newman 
College,  and  also  to  secure  such  help  for 
the  school  as  I  am  able  to  get.  I  have  in 
my  pocket  two  purses  of  money.  One  rep- 
resents a  collection  I  took  yesterday  for  this 
Christian  work;  the  other  contains  my  own 
private  funds.  I  will  get  down  here  in  the 
road  and  I  will  lay  these  two  purses  in  dif- 
ferent piles.  You  may  take  my  money  if 
you  wish  to,  but  I  dare  you,  in  the  name  of 
God,  to  touch  the  money  that  has  been  made 
sacred  by  having  been  given  to  his  cause." 

The  highwaymen  paused,  looked  at  each 
other,  and  began  to  inquire  more  about  the 
work  at  Carson  and  Newman  College.  Dr. 
Kimbrough  explained  it  categorically.  After 
he  had  made  his  talk  to  them,  they  said : 

''We  wiU  not  take  either  your  money  or 
the  money  of  the  college." 

With  this  Dr.  Kimbrough  was  embold- 
ened to  add: 

"Gentlemen,  you  are  very  kind,  and  I  am 
deeply  grateful  for  your  consideration.  Now 
that  I  have  detailed  the  importance  of  this 
work  to  you,  don't  you  think  you  ought  to 
help  me  make  it  gof" 

These  would-be  robbers  gave  him  $5 
apiece! — J.  B.  Cranhll's  Chronicle  of  JAfe 
in  Tex€L8. 

The  Child  and  God 

One  of  our  little  girls  was  having  a  des- 
perate time  some  years  ago  with  the  table  of 
nines  in  the  multiplication-table.  She  had 
learned  all  the  rest.  I  said  to  her  one  day 
when  I  happened  to  be  at  home:  "Now,  my 
dear,  I  want  yon  just  to  go  into  the  room 
and  close  the  door  and  learn  that  table."  So 
she  went  in,  and  in  about  three-quarters  of 
an  hour  she  came  out,  her  face  all  aglow. 
She  said:  "Father,  I  can  say  it  now  from 
beginning   to   end   without   hesitation   and 


without  mistake,"  and  so  she  did.  I  planted 
a  kiss  upon  her  cheek  and  told  her  how  glad 
I  was  that  she  had  mastered  it.  She  loitered 
around  a  little,  and  I  saw  there  was  some- 
thing in  her  mind,  and  in  a  moment  she 
stept  up  and,  putting  her  arm  around  my 
neck,  said,  "  Father,  do  you  know  how  I  did 
it!  "  "  Why,  yes,  my  dear,"  I  said.  "  Of 
course  I  do.  You  just  boned  down  to  it  in 
good,  earnest,  honest  fashion,  with  the  de- 
toimination  that  you  would  make  it  your 
own."  «  Well,"  she  said,  "  I  did,  but  before 
I  did  that  I  got  down  on  my  knees  and  asked 
God  to  help  me." 

That  is  a  little  child's  conception  of  God's 
relation  to  our  life  which  she  bad  gathered 
from  the  instruction  largely  of  her  dear 
mother.  But  I  submit  to  you  that  it  is  the 
true  conception  of  God's  relation  to  our 
lives. 

"  There  is  no  place  where  earth's  sorrows  are 
more  felt  than  up  in  heaven, 
There  is  no  place  where  earth's  faOures 

have  such  kuidly  judgment  given ; 
For  the  love  of  God  is  broader  than  the 

measure  of  man's  mind. 
And  the  heart  of  the  Eternal  is  most  won- 
derfuUy  kind." 

— Western  Christian  Advocate, 

Neighborliness 

Be  a  neighbor — ^not  a  knocker. 

So  long  as  men  come  together  in  business, 
in  the  home,  in  the  church — in  fact,  while 
human  habitation  covers  the  globe,  the  man 
devoted  to  the  religion  of  neighborliness, 
who  touches  with  surest  hand  the  greatest 
number  of  human  hearts,  will  be  a  giant 
among  his  fellows. 

There  is  an  old.  story  on  this  point  that  I 
want  to  tell  you,  an  old  story  of  a  Quaker 
and  his  quaint  philosophy. 

He  stood  one  day  watering  his  horse  at 
the  village  trough,  when  a  new  neighbor 
paused  with  not  over  pleasant  greeting. 
"Wihat  manner  of  people  live  in  this  vil- 
lage f"  the  newcoming  resident  asked. 

"What  manner  of  x>eople  didst  thee  live 
among  before  f"  retorted  the  amicable  old 
Quaker,  affectionately  patting  the  neck  of 
his  horse. 

"The  people  in  the  town  I  came  from," 
answered  the  stranger,  ''were  mean.  They 
were  narrow;  they  were  forever  suspicious 
and  ready  to  take  unfair  advantage." 

"Then,"  said  the  Quaker,  "I  am  sorry, 
for  thee  will  find  the  same  manner  of  people 
here." 
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And  tlie  neweomer  found  it  as  the  old 
Quaker  had  told  hinu 

Again  the  Quaker  ehaneed  to  be  at  the 
trough  when  another  came  into  the  village. 
He,  too,  inquired  about  the  temper  of  the 
populace,  and  to  him  as  well  the  Quaker  put 
the  question,  ''What  manner  of  people  didst 
thee  liye  among  before  f" 

A  broad  and  cordial  smile  overspread  the 
features  of  the  stranger  as  he  spoke. 

"Friend/'  he  said,  "there  are  none  finer 
than  the  people  I  left  behind.  They  were 
neighbors  and  I  loved  them.  It  was  hard  for 
me  to  leave — ^I  loved  all  of  them,  but  I  had 
to  journey  on." 

The  face  of  the  old  Quaker  beamed  with 
welcome.  "Be  of  good  cheer,  my  neighbor," 
he  said,  "for  thee  will  find  the  same  fine 
people  here." 

And  again  it  was  as  the  old  Quaker  had 
said. — Merehant  and  Manufacturer, 

At  Last 

In  youth,  when  blood  was  warm  and  fancy 

high, 
I  mocked  at  Death.    How  many  a  quaint 

conceit 
I  wove  about  his  veiled  head  and  feet, 
Vaunting  aloud,  "Why  need  we  dread  to 

die!" 
But  now,  enthralled  by  deep  solemnity, 
Death's    pale,    fantasmal    shade    I    darkly 
greet; 


Ghostlike  it  haunts  the  hearth,  it  haunts 

the  street, 
Or  drearier  makes  dread  midnight's  mystery. 
Ah,  soul-perplexing  vision  I  oft  I  deem 
That  antique  myth  is  true  which  pictured 

Death 
A  masked  and  hideous  form  aU  shrank  to 

But  at  the  last  slow  ebb  of  mortal  breath, 
Death,  his  mask  melting  like  a  nightmare 

dream, 
Smiled  —  heaven's   High  Priest  of  Immor- 
tality! 

— ^Paul  Hamilton  Haynv. 

The  Root  of  All  Things 
The  heart  is  the  master  of  the  body  and 
the  root  of  all  things.  If  one's  heart  is  not 
right  he  can  not  rule  his  body,  his  house,  or 
his  people,  just  as  a  tree  can  not  flourish 
if  its  roots  be  not  firmly  planted  in  the 
ground,  or  a  home  can  not  be  well  managed 
if  its  master  is  unworthy.  The  way  to  make 
our  hearts  just  and  true  is  by  leaning  with 
all  sincerity  to  love  good*  and  to  hate  eviL 
If  we  lack  sincerity  in  loving  good  and 
hating  evil,  we  can  not  pass  the  boundary- 
line  of  the  wicked.  Tet,  if  we  are  sincere 
in  loving  good  and  detesting  evil,  we  can 
make  and  preserve  our  hearts  in  righteous- 
ness and  rightly  use  our  seven  emotions, 
namely,  joy,  anger,  sorrow,  delight,  love, 
hate,  and  desire. — ^E[SN  Hoshino. 
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Prom  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Olmstkad,  Homer, 
New  York. 

He  Leadetk  Theai  0«t«  ''To  him  the  porter 
openeth;  and  the  sheep  hear  his  voice:  and  he 
calleth  his  own  sheep  by  name,  and  leadeth 
them  oat'*— John  10  :  8. 

The  "Wlmda  Upon  Mr  Garden.  "Awake,  O 
north  wind;  and  come,  thon  south;  blow  upon 
my  garden,  that  the  spices  thereof  may  flow 
oat.  Let  my  beloTed  come  into  his  garden,  and 
eat  his  pleasant  fruits." — Song  of  Sol.  4  :  16. 

Onr  Cnllfl  Anticipated.  "And  it  shaU  come  to 
pass,  that  before  they  call,  I  will  answer;  and 
while  they  are  yet  speaking,  I  will  hear.*' — 
Isa.  65  :  24. 

What  ConieM  First.  'In  the  beginning  God 
created  the  hearen  and  the  earth." — Gen.  1:1; 
"In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the 
Word  was  with  God,  and  the  Word  was  God." 
— John  1:1;  "I  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the 
beginning  and  the  end,  the  first  and  the  last." 
— Rer.  22  :  18. 

MTrae  Men  Bellere  In  One  Amather.^  "We 
are  all  one  man's  sons;  we  are  true  men,  thy 
serrants  are  no  spies." — Gen.  42  :  11. 

Strenytii  for  the  Hands.  "For  they  all  made 
us  afraid,  saying,  Their  hands  shall  be  weak- 
ened from  the  work,  that  it  be  not  done.  Now, 
therefore,  O  God,  strengthen  my  hands." — 
Neh.   6  :  9. 


Are    Yon    a    Dtatrlbntor    or    a    Oolleetor? 

"And  a  certain  ruler  asked  him,  saying.  Good 
Master,  what  shall  I  do  to  inherit  eternal  lifef" 
—Luke  18  :  18. 
AU  Wltkln  Me^  "Bless  the  Lord,  O  my  tool: 
and  all  that  is  within  me,  bless  his  holy  name." 
—Psalm  108  : 1. 

Tho  Work  of  Onr  Hands  BatnbUishod.  "And 
let  the  beauty  of  the  Lord  our  God  be  upon 
us:  And  establish  thou  the  work  of  our  hands 
upon  us;  Yea,  the  work  of  our  hands  estab- 
lish thou  it."— Psahn  90  :  17. 

By-Prodnets  on  lAt^m  Hlffliwar*  "And  as 
Jesus  passed  by,  he  saw  a  man  which  was 
blind  from  his  birth." — John  9:1. 

Breadth  and  Narrowness.  "Even  so  he  would 
have  removed  thee  out  of  the  strait  into  a  broad 
place,  where  there  is  no  straitness;  and  that 
which  should  be  set  on  thy  table  should  be 
fuU  of  fatnes8."-^Job  86  :  16. 

The  Gospel  of  Golns  On.  "And  Terah  took 
Abram  his  son,  and  Lot  the  son  of  Haran  his 
son's  son  .  .  .  ;  and  they  went  forth  with 
them  from  Ur  of  the  Ghaldeee,  to  go  into  Uis 
land  of  Canaan." — Gen.  11  :  81.  82. 

The  Slmslfleanee  of  the  Unherole.  "For  who 
will  hearken  unto  you  in  this  matter!  but  as 
his  part  is  that  goeth  down  to  the  battle,  so 
shall  his  part  be  that  tarrieth  by  the  stuff: 
they  shall  part  alike." — 1  Sam.  80  :  24. 
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(GOOD  MINISTERS  OF  JESUS  CHRIST* 

Edwin  Charles  Dabgan,  D.I>.,  Macon,  Qa. 


Forty  years  ago  the  Tale  lectures  on 
preaching  began.  Most  of  the  courses  ^ave 
been  published.  They  constitute  a  very  use- 
ful collection  of  books  on  the  great  business 
of  preaching.  Naturally  they  differ  widely 
in  value  and  power.  They  cover  a  wide 
range  of  topics  from  sermon-making  to  his- 
tory and  criticism,  from  pastoral  duties  to 
the  general  relation  of  the  ministry  to  mod- 
em life.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  one  of  the 
most  delightful  and  suggestive  of  recent 
courses  of  lectures  is  that  of  Bishop  Mc- 
Dowell. Most  of  the  Yale  lectures  are  pleas- 
ant reading.  This  volume  is  ]>eculiarly 
charming.  The  style  is  very  clear,  crisp,  and 
engaging.  The  tone  and  quality  of  the 
treatment  are  so  reverent,  sweet,  and  devout 
that  one  is  carried  along  without  even  the 
suggestion  of  dissent.  There  are  a'winsome- 
ness  and  persuasiveness  in  the  treatment  that 
soothe  and  satisfy.  Yet,  by  no  means  is 
there  want  of  virility  and  power.  It  is,  on 
every  page,  a  man's  book  as  to  origin  and  ob- 
ject. There  are  balance,  sanity,  and  breadth 
in  the  treatment  of  every  subject.  Dogma- 
tism and  intolerance  are  nowhere  to  'be  found 
or  suggested. 

The  evangelical  note  is  strongly,  refresh- 
ingly, and  lovingly  sounded  out.  There  is 
no  effort  to  keep  up  with  modern  thinking, 
as  if  one  had  to  sacrifice  traditional  concep- 
tions of  truth  to  do  that!  Underlying  the 
treatment  is  the  consciousness  of  having  con- 
sidered the  critical  and  philosophical  difficul- 
ties which  beset  the  modem  thinker  on  re- 
ligious themes,  but  there  is  no  surrender  of 
essential  and*  fundamental  Christian  truth. 
The  deity  of  Christ,  the  need  and  power  of 
his  atoning  work  for  men,  and  the  supreme 
necessity  of  personal  union  with  him  in  order 
to  inspire  the  best  success  in  the  ministry  of 
the  Word  are  clearly  and  strongly  presented. 

Dr.  McDowell  is  very  happy  in  the  choice 
of  hia  themes  and  of  the  texts  from  which 
they  are  derived.  He  has  thus  illustrated 
preaching  by  making  these  lectures  really  a 


series  of  admirable  sermons.  The  list  oi 
subjects  and  texts  is  here  given  complete, 
and  the  reader  may  see  for  himself  with 
what  fine  skill  the  choice  has  been  made : 

The  Ministry  of  Eevelation — 

"Show  us  the  Father." 
The  Ministry  of  Redemption — 

"  He  shall  save  his  people  from  their  sins." 
The  Ministry  of  Incarnation — 
"The   Word  was  made   flesh,  and   dwelt 
among  us." 
The  Ministry  of  Bescue — 

''The  Son  of  man  is  come  to  seek  and  to 
save  that  which  was  lost." 
The  Ministry  of  Conservation — 
"  It  is  not  the  will  of  your  Father  which  is 
in  heaven,  that  one  of  these     •     •     • 
should  perish." 
The  Ministry  of  Cooperation — 
"We  are  workers  together    .     •     •    and 

members  one  of  another." 
The  Ministry  of  Inspiration — 
"  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me." 

If  one  were  to  take  exception  'to  anything 
in  the  book  it  would  be  perhaps  to  the  repe- 
tition of  the  principal  thought,  both  in  a 
general  sense  through  the  book  and  fre- 
quently in  the  detailed  treatment  of  each 
theme.  Some  of  the  observations  are  com- 
monplace. Nor  can  it  be  said  that  the  think- 
ing is  very  profound.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  are  so  much  good  sense,  solid 
judgment,  and  wise  counsel  coupled  with 
shrewd  insight  into  men  and  things,  and  such 
genial  humor  and  vivid  expression,  that  the 
critic  finds  himself  lost  in  admiration  and 
genuine  pleasure.  Many  of  the  sentences 
crack  like  a  whip  and  present  the  truth  with 
a  very  distinct  edge  upon  it.  A  few  examples 
may  be  quoted: 

"It  is  not  necessary  to  put  into  one  brief 
series  all  that  could  be  said  upon  the  general 
subject  or  upon  any  portion  of  it.  We  may 
have  the  same  comforting  assurance  in  our 
preaching.  A  preacher  need  not  feel  obliged 
to  say  in  one  sermon  all  that  could  be  said 
upon  text  or  topic  chosen.  .  .  .  The  min- 
istry of  Jesus  and  the  ministry  of  others 
must  each  make  manifest  and  make  real  the 


^  Bj  Bishop  William  Fraser  McDowell. 
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personal  Grod.  Each  must  bring  us  not  a 
doctrine  of  Gtod,  but  God  himself.  .  •  • 
The  world  is  likely  to  be  rich  enough  and 
smart  enough,  but  a  world  with  a  vague,  or 
dully  or  mistaken  sense  of  God  can  not  be  a 
right  world.  .  .  .  Eeligion  is  a  matter  of 
personal  relations  much  more  than  of  per- 
sonal opinions.  The  ministry  is  the  most 
personal  thing  in  the  univerBe — the  ministry 
of  persons  to  persons  with  the  chief  Person 
as  its  center.  .  .  .  Too  long,  too  much, 
has  Jesus  been  regarded  and  preached  as 
tho  he  were  a  protection  from  God,  rather 
than  the  revelation  of  God.  .  .  .  Redemp- 
tion is  individual.  You  can  not  get  ahead 
one  inch  except  on  that  basis.  The  trouble 
with  the  world  is  its  evil.  Bad  men,  indi- 
vidual bad  men,  have  to  be  made  good-  men. 
.  .  .  Comparative  religion  does  not  mean 
that  Christianity  is  comparatively  good,  but 
that  it  is  absolutely  good.  .  .  .  We 
gladly  acknowledge  the  marvelous  in  him — 
that  is  our  orthodoxy.  We  do  not  expect 
within  ourselves  the  marvelous  from  him — 
that  is  our  unbelief.  ...  Bo  not  be 
dazzled  by  military  figures  as  applied  to  the 
ministry.  They  have  their  place,  because 
life  is  so  complex.  But  as  between  God  and 
men,  and  mostly  between  men  and  men,  one 
good  reconcUer  is  worth  a  thousand  nghters. 
•    .    .   Tou  can  learn  many  lessons  from  the 


life  of  Jesus,  but  evangelistic  complacency 
is  not  one  of  them,  nor  evangelistic  hopeless- 
ness, nor  evangelistic  indifference.  Sinners 
never  would  have  come  to  him  if  he  had  not 
first  come  to  sinners.  .  .  .  Long-range 
evangelism  will  neyer  win  a  world.  .  .  . 
Wise  methods  abound,  motives  are  weak  or 
lacking.  The  machinery  is  abundant,  but 
not  automatic.  .  .  .  The  blight  of  small 
expectation  is  as  fatal  as  the  blight  of  small 
motive.  ...  I  must  be  fair  with  you,  my 
brethren,  and  say  that  the  steady  care  of  a 
flock  will  try  your  patience,  test  your  abilities, 
and  often  seem  to  exhaust  the  very  grace  of 
God  within  you.  .  .  .  Your  people  will 
wear  you  out,  but  it  will  be  worth  while  to 
he  worn  out  for  them.  Nothing  else  will  be 
.  .  .  Cooperation  must  mean  first  of  all 
•that  a  man's  own  personal  qualities  work  to- 
gether in  harmony.  This  does  not  always 
fiappen.  Men  are  sometimes  destroyed  by 
an  inner  warfare.    .     .     ." 

Throughout  the  book,  and  especially  in  its 
closing  lecture,  the  high  and  holy  duty  of 
personal  consecration  to  the  Master  and  of 
daily  communion  with  him,  seeking  to  know 
his  spirit,  and  following  his  example  lis  far 
as  possible  to  us,  are  made  the  supreme 
things  in  the  ministry  of  the  Word. 


CRIMINAL  PSYCHOLOGY* 


This  book  is  the  ninth  volume  of  the 
Modern  Criminal  Science  Series,  published 
under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Criminal  Law  and  Criminology,  and  is 
edited  by  William  W.  Smithers,  of  the  Phila- 
delphia bar.  It  forms  a  valuable  addition 
to  this  series,  which  is  unique  in  furnishing 
to  English  readers  the  best  and  most  scien- 
tific treatises  on  the  general  topic  of  crime 
in  its  various  phases  and  ramifications.  The 
author  is  perhaps  the  best  living  representa- 
tive of  the  so-caUed  positive  school  of  crimi- 
nology— ^his  work  having  passed  through 
four  Italian  and  two  French  editions.  He 
is  professor  of  criminal  law  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Eome. 

Modern  science  has  laid  dts  hands  on  the 
treatment  of  crime  as  much  as  on  every 
other  aspect  of  life.  Positive  criminology 
is  the  result.  This  is  distinguished  from  the 
so-called  classical  school  of  Beccaria  in  Italy 
and  of  Howard  in  England  by  looking  at 
crime  not  as  an  abstract  entity  which  was 
to  be  treated  as  an  "  abstract  juridical  form 
detached  from  the  actual  world"  (p.  6), 
but  as  an  occurrence  in  a  real  society  by 


actual  men  ai^d  women.  Beccaria  was  too 
much  concerned  with  the  diminution  of 
crime,  and  Howard  too  much  with  a  more 
humane  treatment  of  the  offender,  to  study 
the  conditions  which  were  productive  of 
crime.  The  result  was  a  vast  amount  of  sen- 
timentality which  we  have  not  altogether 
overcome. 

The  term  "criminal  sociology"  perhaps 
most  tersely  expresses  the  new  attitude.  The 
criminal  should  be  studied  in  his  social  en- 
vironment, as  a  product  of  it  and  reacting 
upon  it.  The  difference  between  the  two 
schools  is  succinctly  exprest  by  quoting  the 
three  fundamental  postulates  of  each.  The 
classicists*  statements  are:  (1)  The  criminal 
has  the  same  ideas,  the  same  sentiments  as 
any  other  man,  (2)  The  principal  effect  of 
punishment  is  to  arrest  the  excess  and  the 
increase  of  crime.  (3)  Man  is  endowed  with 
free  will  or  moral  liberty;  and,  for  that 
reason,  is  morally  guilty  and  legally  respon- 
sible for  his  crimes.  The  positivists  say: 
(1)  Anthropology  shows  by  facts  that  the 
delinquent  is  not  a  normal  man ;  that,  on  ^e 
contrary,  he   represents  a  special   class,  a 


*  Criminal  Sociology.  By  Enrico  Ferri,  translated  from  the  second  French  Edition  of  1905  by 
Joseph  T.  Kelly  and  John  Lisle,  with  Introduction  by  0.  A.  Ellwood  and  Quincy  A.  Myers,  and  a  Preface 
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variation  of  the  human  race  through  organic 
and  psychical  abnormalities,  either  heredi- 
tary or  acquired.  (2)  Statistics  prove  that 
the  appearance,  increase,  decrease,  or  disap- 
pearance of  crime  depends  on  other  reasons 
than  the  punishments  prescribed  by  the 
codes  and  applied  by  the  courts.  (3)  Posi- 
tive psychology  has  demonstrated  that  the 
pretended  free  will  is  a  purely  subjective 
illusion  (pages  37  and  38).  The  sum  total  of 
positive  criminology  is  the  endeavor  to  create 
social  conditions  which  will  make  crime  im- 
possible. 

A  few  words  may  be  said  here  concerning 
the  general  philosophical  basis  of  the  posi- 
tive school,  respectively  of  Ferri.  He  be- 
lieves firmly  in  the  materialistic  monism  of 
Spencer  and  in  the  economic  determinism  of 
Karl  Marx,  altho  in  a  modified  form.  So- 
ciety still  has  the  right  to  puni^,  but  in 
self-defense  only  and  with  a  view  of  reform- 
ing the  criminal.  It  must  not  punish  for 
expiation,  deterrence,  or  retribution,  as  the 
older  penal  law  did. 

Much  has  been  said  in  ridicule  of  Lom- 
broso's  theory  of  criminology,  from  which 
Ferri  started  and  later  deviated.  Ferri 
classifies  criminals  as  follows:  (1)  Insane 
criminals;  (2)  bom  criminals;  (3)  habitual 
criminals;  (4)  criminals  by  passion;  (5) 
occasional  criminals,  who  are  more  or  less 
frequently  led  astray  by  conditions  in  their 
environment.  It  is  only  the  first  two  classes 
who  have  a  physical  and  mental  predisposi- 
tion toward  crime,  with  perhaps  physical 
stigmata  through  heredity.  The  people  of 
these  classes  need  not,  moreover,  actually 
come  in  contact  with  the  penal  code;  they 
may  live  to  old  age  and  die  as  honorable 
persons.  Whyf  Because  the  predisposition 
is  not  sufficient  to  produce  an  actual  crime; 
these  persons  may  be  favorably  situated  and 
never  have  an  occasion  to  commit  one.  In 
the  case  of  the  criminal  by  passion  there  is  a 
certain  innate  emotional  tendency  or  lack 
of  control,  which,  on  the  pi-oper  occasion 
being  presented,  breaks  out  in  an  unlawful 
act.  The  habitual  and  occasional  criminals 
are  predominantly  the  result  of  their  en- 
vironment. This  classification  is  practically 
equivalent  with  that  of  other  modem  crimi- 
nologists who  claim  that  there  are  (1) 
defective  criminals,  whose  crimes  are  due 
to  inborn  nervous  or  mental  defects — this 
corresponds  to  the  insane  and  bom  criminals, 
and  would  include   those  by  passion;    (2) 


habitual  criminals,  who  have  acquired  bad 
habits  from  their  social  environment;  (3) 
occasional  criminals,  who  form  no  permanent 
criminal  habit  but  commit  crimes  when  op- 
portunity favors  them  owing  to  defects  in 
character.  The  first  of  these  classes  com- 
prises, as  a  rule,  persons  who  are  incorrigible 
and  who  can  at  best  be  only  slightly  im- 
proved by  proper  moral  and  medical  treat- 
ment. The  second  and  third  classes  should 
be  treated  by  **  penal  substitutes,"  such  as 
education,  work,  and  morality. 

Whether  one  agrees  with  Ferri  or  not,  one 
must  admit  that  his  argument  is  well  sus- 
tained through  the  whole  book.  It  is  im- 
possible to  give  the  details  of  the  unfolding 
of  the  argument,  and  only  its  general  drift 
can  be  indicated. 

The  introduction  (pages  1-39)  states  the 
general  attitude  of  the  positivist  school  of 
criminal  law.  In  part  one  we  have  the  data 
of  criminal  anthropology — natural  history 
of  criminal  men;  objections  to  the  data  of 
anthropology;  natural  classification  of 
criminals. 

In  part  two  the  author  treats  criminal 
statistics;  civilization  and  crime;  periodic 
movement  of  crime;  law  of  criminal 
saturation;  equivalents  for  punishments; 
prevention  and  repression,  and  an  illuminat- 
ing chapter  on  methods  of  collecting  criminal 
statistics. 

Part  three  deals  with  the  positive  theory 
of  penal  responsibility — the  negation  of  free 
will;  the  problem  of  justice  with  the  denial 
of  free  will;  the  objections  to  the  negation 
of  free  will;  present  forms  of  defensive  re- 
action; eclectic  theories  of  responsibility; 
two  final  problems  of  justice  without  free 
wUl;  the  conditions  of  criminality,  both 
psychological  and  social. 

Part  four  takes  up  practical  reforms — in- 
fluence of  the  new  data  of  biology  and 
criminal  sociology  on  recent  penal  laws; 
principles  for  reform  on  the  basis  of  posi- 
tive criminology;  the  machinery  of  penal 
justice  and  its  actual  character;  the  jury; 
the  bankruptcy  of  the  older  penal  systems, 
and  the  system  of  repressive  social  defense; 
practical  reforms,  and  the  conclusion. 

This  book  is  a  veritable  storehouse  of  in- 
formation. The  author  has  produced  a 
treatise  for  which  not  only  professional 
lawyers,  judges,  and  criminologists  are  in- 
debted to  him,  but  the  educated  public  in 
general. 
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God  the  Invbible  King.  By  H.  G.  Wells. 
The  Macmillan  CJompany,  New  York,  1917. 
7%  X  5%  in.,  174  pp.    $1.25. 

leSaul  also  among  the  prophets  f  Assured- 
ly. Cosi  fan  tutti:  who  is  not  prophesying 
to-day  f  Mr.  Wells  taught  us,  many  years 
ago,  that  the  main  business  of  social  students 
was  to  construct  Utopias.  And  there  are 
many  Utopias  in  theology!  The  key  to  this 
volume  is  given  in  the  words:  "Complete 
agnosticism  in  the  matter  of  Gk)d  the 
Creator;  entire  faith  in  the  matter  of  God 
the  Bedeemer."  The  God  of  theology,  which 
delves  in  the  depths  of  cosmic  theory,  is  a 
veiled  "being,  and  speculations  about  the 
veiled  being  are  worse  than  useless.  The  Qod 
who  is  king  is  the  God  of  our  hearts.  The 
person  who  has  him  has  all.  Men  have  very 
little  to  find,  by  way  of  comfort,  in  the  di- 
vinity which  is  absolute,  life-force,  provi- 
dence, avenger,  magic,  infinite.  God's  like- 
ness is  that  of  (1)  Courage;  (2)  Person; 
(3)  Youth,  not  an  Ancient  of  Days;  (4) 
Love.  This  King  of  the  invisible  kingdom  is 
struggling  with  man,  with  the  universe,  to 
make  all  things  better.  We  see  God  as  a 
fighter,  trampling  on  evil,  on  the  cross,  on 
death,  to  bring  on  a  true  theocracy.  For  the 
"kingdom  of  God"  is  not  a  metaphor;  it  is 
a  government  that  is  really  coming.  Soon 
there  shall  be  no  more  king^,  emperors,  up- 
start governments  with  divine  pretensions. 
God  will  be  all  in  all.  And,  by  way  of  loyal 
service,  he  will  want  all.  This  goes  far  'be- 
yond the  vision  of  a  vulgar  communism. 

The  thing  that  has  struck  us  is  the  fine 
courage  of  the  book.  '*  I  give  myself  to  God 
because  I  am  mankind.  I  become  in  a 
measure  responsible  for  every  evil  in  the 
world  of  men.  I  fcecome  a  knight  in  God's 
service.  I  become  my  brother's  keeper.  I  be- 
come a  responsible  minister  of  my  king.  I  take 
sides  against  injustice,  disorder,  and  against 
all  those  temporal  kings,  emperors,  princes, 
landlords,  and  owners  who  set  themselves  up 
against  God's  rule  and  worship."  Here  is  a 
program  that  calls  for  many  readjustments 
among  the  lawyers,  the  priests,  the  property- 
owners,  the  citizens  who  bow  to  Csesar.  The 
God  of  modem  religion  concedes  nothiirg  to 
C»sar.  God,  that  is  to  say,  is  truly  king. 
And  damnation  is  failure  to  reach  this  king- 
dom, just  as  salvation  is  submission  to  God. 
No  sin,  regretted,  can  stand  between  God 
and  the  believer. 

There  are  convergent  religious  movements 


everywhere,  all  seeking  this  God.  And  God 
must  be  found,  else  life  has  failed  of  its 
purpose. 

Mr.  Wells  is  a  bit  hard  on  dogmas,  the  he 
does  not  fail  to  show  how  even  the  studied 
no-religions  of  atheism  are  shot  through  with 
dogmas  of  a  most  offensive  sort.  But  when 
it  is  a  question  of  the  believer's  face-to-face 
relation  with  his  supreme  Lord,  dogmas  are 
a  hindrance,  as  the  history  of  the  Church 
abundantly  proves.  Theology  is  a  poor  sub- 
stitute for  religion.  The  volume  is  a  robust 
ultimatum — "apology"  is  too  weak  a  word^ 
delivered  by  a  man  with  convictions  which 
call  for  many  radical  changes  in  the  conven- 
tional modes  of  thinking.  Mr.  Wells -is  never 
guilty  of  being  conventional. 

Social  Diagnosis.  By  Maby  E.  Bichhond. 
Bussell  Sage  Foundation.  New  York,  1917. 
510  pp.    $2.00  net. 

There  is  scarcely  a  minister  who  does  not 
at  one  time  or  another  have  to  deal  with 
charity  patients  of  various  kinds.  There  are 
the  poor  widow  with  children,  the  family 
with  a  disabled  wage-earner,  the  drunkard, 
the  unemployed,  and  the  wife  whose  husband 
has  eloped.  There  is  the  young  man  who 
has  fallen  into  evil  ways,  or  the  young 
woman  who  has  found  the  large  city  too  lone- 
some and  has  yielded  to  an  offer  of  friend- 
ship. Ministers  in  thef  country  and  in  vil- 
lages may  have  few  of  these  cases,  but  those 
of  the  city  have  an  alarmingly  large  number 
of  them.  It  is  not  always  easy  even  for  the 
experienced  man  to  diagnose  the  cases  before 
him  as  to  their  worthiness,  and  many  a  city 
minister  may  have  longed  for  a  guide  to 
help  him  solve  his  difficulties.  This  book  is 
intended  to  supply  the  need. 

The  author  is  well  qualified  for  writing  a 
book  of  this  kind.  She  has  been  connected 
with  various  charity  organizations  for  over 
fifteen  years,  and  has  been  a  student  of  the 
problems  for  a  longer  period.  She  is  at  pres- 
ent director  of  the  charity  organization  of 
the  Bussell  Sage  Foundation. 

The  first  part  of  the  book  deals  with  social 
evidence.  The  author  takes  the  position  that 
the  social  worker  must  be  able  to  weigh  con- 
flicting evidence,  something  that  has  not  al- 
ways been  done — ^with  results  often  totally 
different  from  those  aimed  at.  With  a  view 
to  help  the  social  worker,  whether  profes- 
sional or  not,  she  discusses  the  beginnings  of 
the  more  systematic  study  of  charity  eases 
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under  Thomas  Chalnfers  in  Oiasgow,  and 
suggests  that  the  approach  to  the  problem  is 
frequently  made  easier  -through  the  child  and 
the  physician.  In  the  following  chapters  the 
nature  and  definition,  the  competence  and 
bias  of  witnesses  are  treated,  and,  finally, 
illustrations  are  given  how  to  arrive  at 
sound  inferences. 

In 'part  two  the  processes  leading  to  diag- 
nosis are  described.  How  to  conduct  a  first 
interview,  to  approach  the  different  members 
of  the  family,  relatives,  and  neighbors;  how 
to  utilize  the  physician  and  the  school- 
teacher, the  employer  and  the  policeman; 
how  to  interest  persons  at  the  distant  home 
of  the  one  in  need — all  these  problems  are 
illustrated  by  specific  cases.  Then  come  sug- 
gestions how  to  interpret  the  material  col- 
lected and  how  to  treat  more  diffictdt  cases. 

In  part  three  special  types  of  the  needy 
are  treated — the  immigrant  family,  the  de- 
serted wife,  the  negleoted  child,  the  unmar- 
ried mother,  the  blind,  the  homeless  man  and 
the  drunkard,  the  insane  and  feeble-minded. 
The  closing  chapter  and  the  appendixes  give 
reviews  and  statistics  of  cognate  matters 
and  a  bibliography. 

The  OfFender  and  His  Relation  to  Law 
and  Society.  By  Burdette  G.  Lewis, 
Commissioner  of  Correction,  New  York. 
Harper  &  Bros.,  New  York,  1917.  382  pp. 
42.00  net. 

Mr.  Lewis  has  done  the  community  a  ser- 
vice in  writing  this  book.  There  is  still  too 
much  theory  about  the  treatment  of  pris- 
oners and  criminals.  The  author  depends 
largely  on  facts  and  treats  the  problem  of 
crime  as  due  to  many  causes.  To  him  there 
is  nothing  alarming  in  the  present  situation, 
since  criminals  form  only  about  two-tenths 
of  one  per  cent,  of  the  total  population,  and 
he  believes  that  with  proper  handling  of  the 
situation  as  a  whole,  instead  of  wasting  time 
and  energy  on  theories,  it  will  be  possible  to 
reduce  if  not  to  eliminate  criminality. 

Mr.  Lewis  starts  out  with  a  brief  history 
of  treating  criminals  in  the  past  and  the  dif- 
ferent theories  of  penology.  Then  he  gives 
a  review  of  the  court  and  the  offender,  fol- 
lowed by  classification  of  offenders :  Proba- 
tion and  Parole,  the  Clearing  House,  the  In- 
determinate Sentence,  Autocratic  Govern- 
ment and  Discipline,  Democratic  Government 
and  Discipline,  Institutional  Or^nization 
and  Treatment,  Productive  Prison  Works,  In- 
dustrial    Training,     Institutional    Manage- 


ment, and  Institutional  Procedure.  In  part 
two  he  treats  of  Fundamental  Social  Forces, 
Tendencies  of  Police  Supervision,  the  Rdle 
of  the  Police,  and  in  seven  appendixes  he 
gives  reports  of  how  various  systems  of  pe- 
nology have  actually  worked.  There  is  also  a 
well-selected  bibliography.  A  noteworthy 
feature  of  the  book  consists  in  fourteen 
illustrations  and  discussions  of  various  types 
of  prisons. 

Mr.  Lewis  preserves  throughout  the  book 
a  refreshing  open-mindedness,  and  lets  facts 
convince  the  reader  instead  of  prolonged 
argument.  On  page  136  he  demonstrates  the 
operation  of  the  parole  law  in  Indiana  dur- 
ing its  eighteen  years  of  existence  by  a  table 
which,  summarized,  means  that  of  9,034 
paroled  cases  26.3  per  cent,  proved  unsatis- 
factory. These  men  and  women — mostly  the 
former — earned  $2,530,199  after  liberation 
and  incurred  $2,075,416  expenses  for  their 
living,  making  their  total  savings  $454,416, 
or  $50.30  per  head.  The  test  of  facts  is 
everywhere  applied  to  theories. 

The  Preacher's  Ideals  and  Inspirations. 

By  William  J.  Hutchins,  Professor  of 
Homiletics  in  the  Oberlin  Graduate  School 
of  Theolo^.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.,  New 
York.    187  pp.    $1.00  net. 

The  author  teHs  us  in  his  foreword  that 
these  addresses  "were  prepared  not  for  the 
extraordinary  preacher,  but  for  the  average 
man.''  There  are  five  lectures :  The  Preacher 
and  His  Times,  His  Sermon,  His  BMe,  and 
His  Master,  to  which  is  added  a  lecture  on 
Abraham  Lincoln — The  Preacher's  Teacher. 
This  last,  which  is  placed  'before  the  closing 
lecture  of  the  series,  is  a  little  out  of  place, 
but  is  the  most  interesting  lecture  of  all  of 
them.  There  are  a  freshness  and  suggestive- 
ness  about  it  which  make  it  pleasing  reading. 

It  can  not  be  said  that  the  book  is  any 
marked  contribution  to  homiletical  litera- 
ture. The  thought  is  neither  profound  nor 
original.  The  style,  however,  is  pleasing, 
and  the -spirit  and  aims  are  just.  The  aver- 
age man,  for  whom  the  author  writes,  will 
find  profit  in  reading  the  book. 

In  the  first  lecture  the  author  discusses 
the  preacher's  relation  to  the  time  and  shows 
how  we  must  adapt  ourselves  to  the  thoughts 
and  movements  of  the  age  in  which  we  live. 
He  has  some  interesting  things  to  say  in 
regard  to  the  alleged  indifference  of  the 
people  to  religion,  the  church,  and  preaching. 
He  thinks  this  sort  of  talk  is  exaggerated. 
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'He  shows  how  the  preacher  is  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  age,  and  sajrs  on  page  41: 

''Better  than  any  other  man,  in  a  fashion 
absolutely  unique,  the  preacher  is  enabled  to 
turn  the  life  of  our  times  from  its  discon- 
tents and  failures  to  Him  who  is  the  only 
source  of  satisfaction,  to  present  to  men  the 
personality  which  alone  meets  and  responds 
to  the  aspirations,  the  emphasis,  the  appre- 
ciations of  our  times.  The  times  are  on  tip- 
toe to  greet  the  preacher,  always  provided 
the  preacher  is  the  right  kind  of  man. 

"  W3iat  kind  of  man  must  the  preacher  be, 
if  he  is  to  be  the  preacher  for  the  times  f 
In  the  finest  senBe  of  the  term  he  must  be  a 
man  of  the  world.  His  life  must  thrill  with 
the  life  of  his  times.  By  the  experience  of 
his  own  heart  or  by  spiritual  imagination, 
he  must  understand  the  discontents  and  fail- 
ures, the  aspirations,  the  emphasis,  the  ap- 
preciations. As  Schauffler  suggests,  he  must 
be  more  familiar  with  the  Church  eons  than 
the  Church  fathers,  better  acquainted  with 
Jim  and  Sam  than  with  Origen  and  Chrys- 
ostom — ^whom,  by  the  way,  he  ought  to  know. 
He  must  be  the  voice  of  the  inarticulate  mul- 
titude, eaying  what  the  multitude  longs  to 
say  but  can  not." 

Economic  Development  of  Modem 
Europe.  By  Frederic  Austin  Ogo, 
Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor,  University  of 
Wisconsin.  The  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York,  1917.     657  pp.    $2.50. 

This  book  covers  an  important  topic  in  an 
extensive  and  capable  manner.  The  first  part 
describes  in  a  concise  way  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  Europe  from  approximately 
1450  to  1815 — the  close  of  the  Napoleonic 
era.  In  five  chapters  the  author  gives  a  re- 
view of  the  Land  and  the  People,  the  Agra- 
rian Foimdations,  Industry  before  the  Else 
of  the  Factory  System,  Commerce  to  the  De- 
cline of  Mercantilism,  and  the  Eevolutionary 
and  Napoleonic  Eeorganization  in  France 
and  Germany. 

In  the  three  parts  following  the  author 
takes  up  a  variety  of  topics  germane  to  his 
subject.  In  order  not  to  become  diffuse  he 
confines  his  treatment  chiefly  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  France,  and  Germany,  with  an  ex- 
tensive chapter  on  Russia,  and  shorter  chap- 
ters on  Austria-Hungary,  Italy,  and  Belgiirm. 
He  traces  the  rise  of  the  factory  system  in 
the  three  principal  countries  under  discus- 
sion and  the  consequent  decline  of  agricul- 
ture and  home  industries.  The  effects  of 
these  economic  chanjfes  on  population  and 
labor  are  ably  discust  with  their  attendant 
attempts  at  remedial  legislation.  All  these 
changes  had  profound  effects  on  tfce  whole 


social  life,  and  the  last  part  treats  of  so- 
cialism and  social  insurance — the  former  be- 
ing chiefly  a  revolutionary  uMvement  among 
the  workingmen,  the  latter  indicative  of  the 
attempt  at  human  conservation  on  the  part 
of  the  States  under  discussion. 

No  reader  can  fail  to  be  imprest  with 
the  value  of  this  volume. 


The  Divinity  of  Christ  in  the  Gospel  of 
John.  By  A.  T.  Bobertson,  Professor  of* 
New  Testament  Interpretation  in  the 
Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary, 
Louisville,  Ky.  Fleming  H.  Eevell  Co., 
New  York,  Chicago,  Toronto,  1916.  172 
pp.    $1.00  net. 

In  fivQ  lectures,  delivered  before  an  assem- 
blage of  Sunday-school  teachers  in  Atlanta, 
Dr.  A.  T.  Bobertson  expounds  the  content  of 
the  Fourth  Gospel  for  the  benefit  of  students 
who  can  not  afford  a  closer  and  more  minute 
study  than  is  possible  to  the  average  intelli- 
gent layman.  Brevity,  clearness,  and  dose 
adherence  to  the  main  thesis  of  the  evan- 
gelist are  the  characteristics  of  ttie  treat- 
ment. An  introductory  chapter  dealing  with 
some  "preliminary  points"  and  ft  biblio- 
graphical appendix  might  very  well  have 
been  omitted  since  they  ad'd  nothing  and 
might  possibly  mislead  the  readers  of  the 
volume  regarding  the  complicated  nature  of 
the  problems  touched  upon  (and  very  prop- 
erly, considering  the  occaffion  and  purpose 
of  Dr.  Bobertson). 

The  Gospel  of  John:    An  Exposition.  By 

Charles  B.  Erdman,  Professor  of  Practi- 
cal Theology,  Princeton  Theological  Semi- 
nary. The  Westminster  Press,  Philadel- 
phia, 1916.    178  pp.    60  cents  net. 

This  is  a  study,  paragraph  by  paragrapih, 
of  the  Gospel  of  John  with  a  view  to  reach- 
ing the  heart  of  its  message  as  a  whole.  The 
pith  of  this  message  is,  of  course,  that  given 
by  the  author  himself  in  the  words:  "Jesus 
is  the  Christ,  the  "Son  of  God."  Dr.  Erd- 
man's  aim  is  thus  the  same  as  that  of  the 
''beloved  disciple,"  i.e,,  to  lead  men  to  eter- 
nal life  through  faith  in  Christ  by  bringing 
to  their  consciousness  the  testimony  of  one 
who  had  a  unique  opportunity  to  know 
Christ  intimately.  The  exposition  is  dear 
and  practical,  entirely  free  from  the  tech- 
nicalities of  exegesis  and  unencumbered  by 
critical  inquiries.  It  will  be  found  exceed- 
ingly helpful  by  all  classes  of  readers  of  the 
gospel  and  teachers  in  Brble-sehools. 
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"CORN-HUSKING  IN  NANTUCKET" 

The  reproduction  of  this  attractive  picture  by  Eastman  Johnson  (bom 
at  Lowell,  Maine,  July  29,  1824;  died  in  New  York  City,  April  5,  1906) 
has  peculiar  appropriateness  at  this  time.  The  "husking-bee/'  a  neigh- 
borly union  for  social  and  helpful  activity,  was  a  well-known  feature  of 
rural  life  for  many  decades  in  southern  New  England  and  other  States, 
and  is  still  celebrated  occasionally.  Its  time  was  usually  late  October  and 
early  November.  It  is  therefore  appropriate  to  the  month.  By  Thanks- 
giving the  work  was  supposed  to  be  completed,  when  the  yellow  ears  were 
safely  stowed  in  "crib"  or  bam,  and  the  cornstalks  were  stacked  for  the 
winter's  fodder. 

In  the  present  period  of  stress  among  the  nations,  especial  appropriateness 
is  seen,  owing  to  the  recommendation  of  the  United  States  Food  Adminis- 
tration that  meal  made  from  com  become  a  more  common  staple  of  food 
in  this  country,  where  its  use  and  value  are  so  much  better  known  than  in 
Europe.  This  will  facilitate  the  release  of  much  larger  quantities  of  wheat  for 
export  for  Europeans,  who  are  less  acquainted  with  com  (maize)  as  a  food. 
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Ci)e  Bebottonal  Hour 

IX.  conjsecration 

No  life  amounts  to  anything  until  it  becomes  absorbed  in  some 
aim  which  carries  it  out  of  and  beyond  itself.  The  man  who  is  occu- 
pied in  consuming  three  meals  a  day,  in  dressing  his  body,  and  in 
giving  it  its  due  quota  of  comfortable  sleep  is  superior  to  the  oyster 
only  iff  corporeal  size ;  they  are  both  biological  specimens,  only  one  is 
larger  and  more  complicated  than  the  other,  and,  because  of  his  larger 
power,  one  of  them  can  eat  the  other!  Now,  if  this  biological  man 
is  ever  to  rise  above  the  biological  level  and  be  something  more,  he 
must  discover  a  way  of  living  which  delivers  him  from  the  mere  play 
of  natural  forces — ^the  mere  pursuit  of  materials  for  the  animal  life — 
and  this  lays  upon  him  an  inner  compulsion  to  devote  himself  to  an 
ideal ;  that  is,  to  an  unselfish  and  spiritual  cause,  a  cause  for  the  pro- 
motion and  advancement  of  interests  other  than  his  own.  Nobody 
gets  out  of  the  biological  order  of  life  until  in  some  degree  he  has 
learned  to  say:    **For  their  sakes  I  consecrate  mjnself." 

There  are,  of  course,  many  degrees  and  scales  of  this  struggle  for 
the  life  of  others,  this  consecration  to  unselfish  causes,  this  way  of 
living  for  aims  that  are  enlarging  and  spiritual.  Many  a  person  finds 
that  his  occupation  not  only  supplies  him  with  food  and  clothing,  but 
also  gives  him  opportunities  for  the  consecrated  life.  The  shoemaker 
who  makes  an  absolutely  honest  shoe,  not  merely  because  he  wants 
his  wages,  but  still  more  because  he  wants  the  little  unknown  child 
that  is  to  wear  it  to  have  a  solid  and  durable  shoe,  who  therefore  pegs 
and  stitches  his  own  spirit  of  honesty  into  his  piece  of  work — that 
man  has  risen  above  the  biological  scale  and  has  found  a  way  of 
living  a  life  which  has  a  touch  of  consecration  upon  it. 

The  sweeper  of  city  streets  is,  often  enough,  no  doubt,  a  dull, 
stupid  man  who  goes  to  his  work  with  hardly  more  enthusiasm  than 
the  mule  shows,  and  sweeps  because  he  would  starve  if  he  did  not 
work.  But  every  now  and  then  there  is  a  sweeper  of  another  type — a 
real  ''white  angel'*  who  knows  that  city  dust  is  laden  with  deadly 
germs  and  disease,  and  that  unless  this  dust  is  well  and  carefully 
swept  away  it  will  endanger  the  lives  of  the  city ;  and  he  knows,  too, 
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that  in  sweeping  it  he  is  risking  his  own  life.  In  spite  of  that,  he 
sweeps  in  the  dark  comers  even  when  no  inspector  watches  him,  and 
forgets  his  own  life  in  consecration  to  the  safety  of  others.  He  belongs 
somewhere  in  the  order  of  those  unselfish  and  spiritual  knights  who 
have  lost  themselves  to  find  themselves.  ''Telephone  girls"  do  not 
usually  impress  us  as  consecrated^  but  when,  as  happened  a  few  years 
ago  in  a  terrible  crisis  which  threatened  two  towns  with  annihilation, 
two  of  these  exchange  girls  stayed  at  their  post  and  risked  their  own 
lives  to  warn  the  citizens  to  flee  before  the  oncoming  wall  of  water, 
we  must  feel  that  they  had  formed  and  cultivated  a  way  of  living 
which  took  them  out  of  self  and  consecrated  them  to  unselfish  aims. 

We  stand  almost  appalled  at  the  bald  selfishness  which  is  wreck- 
ing so  many  American  homes.  The  number  of  cases  in  which  the 
decree  of  divorce  follows  hard  after  the  words  **  until  death  do  us 
part"  has  become  ominous  and  staggering.  But  we  must  not  overlook 
nor  forget  the  millions  of  happy  homes  in  which  men  and  women  are 
consecrated  through  love;  in  which  husband  and  wife  toil  and  sacri- 
fice for  each  other  and  for  their  children  in  radiant  joy,  and  in  which, 
through  sickness  and  death,  through  poverty  and  privation,  through 
loss  and  sorrow,  as  well  as  in  sunshine  and  prosperity,  two  persons 
have  ceased  to  be  two  ''units"  and  are  devoted  to  each  other  in  self- 
forgetful  love.    Here,  again,  is  consecration  of  no  mean  order. 

It  is  almost  nineteen  hundred  years  since  a  little  band  of  men 
who  heard  "words  of  life"  from  the  lips  of  a  wonderful  Teacher  for- 
sook their  nets  and  boats  and  fishing-tackle  to  follow  him  and,  through 
consecration  to  him  and  his  cause,  found  themselves  on  a  new  spiritual 
level.  Sometimes  the  Church  has  failed  to  realize  its  mission  and  has 
been  content  to  appeal  to  the  self -side  in  men  and  to  offer  them  an 
easy  means  of  passage  from  a  world  of  wo  to  a  haven  of  refuge  and 
a  scene  of  peace  and  joy;  and  it  may  be  that  even  now  the  Church 
is  too  much  commercialized  and  permeated  with  a  spirit  of  refined 
self-seeking;  but  still,  as  of  old  on  the  shores  of  Glennesaret,  men, 
when  they  hear  this  Christ  call,  leave  all  with  joy  and  follow  him. 
There  are  plenty  of  Christians,  no  doubt,  whose  religion  is  formal  and 
traditional  and  without  much  insight ;  many  who  blindly  hold  truths 
for  which  nobler  men  have  suffered  and  died;  but,  nevertheless,  there 
is  a  goodly  number  of  men  and  women  who  are  Christians  by  first- 
hand experience,  Christians  who  through  Christ  have  found  God  and 
have  consecrated  themselves  with  joy  to  do  his  will  and  to  lose  them- 
selves that  they  may  find  themselves  in  him. 


Hayibfobd  Collbqb,  Haverford,  Pa. 
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OUR  DEBT  TO  THE  REFORMERS  OF  THE 
SIXTEENTH  CENTURY 

Professor  Henry  C.  Veddeb,  D J).,  Crozer  Theological  Seminary,  Chester,  Pa. 


OcTOBEB  31  of  the  present  year  will 
be  the  fourth  centenary  of  the  posting 
of  his  Ninety-five  Theses  by  Martin 
Luther,  the  traditional  date  and  act 
for  the  beginning  of  the  Reformation. 
If  the  bloodiest  war  in  the  history  of 
nations  is  then  still  raging,  little  cele- 
bration of  the  event  in  Europe  is  pos- 
sible, even  in  Germany.  But  the  great 
war  is  not  the  all-absorbing  topic  of 
interest  in  America ;  we  are  still  able 
to  spare  time  and  thought  for  other 
things.  This  is  a  fitting  time  for  us  to 
reconsider  the  history  of  this  great 
movement  and  to  ask  ourselves  what 
we  owe  to  the  men  who  led  it  and 
shaped  the  institutions  that  grew  out 
of  it. 

It  seems  plain  that  our  greatest  debt 
to  the  Reformers  is  a  new  Bible.  It  is 
true  that  all  through  the  Middle  Ages 
the  Bible  had  been  the  most  studied, 
the  best  known,  the  most  frequently 
quoted  of  all  books.  It  was  the  first 
book  to  be  issued  from  the  press  of 
Gutenberg.  It  had  been  translated 
into  most  of  the  Continental  tongues, 
as  well  as  into  English,  and  in  these 
languages  was  more  widely  circulated 
than  any  other  book.  Fifteen  edi- 
tions, or  more,  of  a  German  trans- 
lation had  been  published  before 
Luther's  day,  and  as  many  more  of  a 
Dutch  version.  Nor  had  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  as  a  whole  opposed 
the  circulation  and  reading  of  vernac- 
ular translations.  Wyclif's  version 
was  prohibited  by  the  secular  author- 
ities in  England,  and  the  synod  of 
Toulouse  and  other  local  synods  of 
Southern  Europe  had  forbidden  tiie 
reading  of  Waldensian  versions  in 
French.  But  these  seem  to  have  been 
proscribed  not  so  much  as  versions  in 
the  vernacular  as  because  they  were 
the  work  of  heretics,  all  of  whose 
writings  were  under  the  ban  of  the 


Church.  But  in  spite  of  all  these 
facts,  it  is  only  just  to  say  that  the 
Roman  Church  had  not  been  active  in 
promoting  the  translation  and  circu- 
lation of  vernacular  versions;  and 
while  it  had  issued  no  general  prohi-r 
bition,  neither  had  it  given  any  official 
approval.  It  was  satisfied  with  the 
Vulgate  and  the  use  of  the  Scriptures 
by  the  learned ;  it  had  little  interest  in 
the  reading  of  the  Bible  by  the  com- 
mon people. 

To  be  sure,  it  was  not  altogether  un- 
diluted zeal  for  the  Bible  that  made 
thQ  Reformers  so  active  in  translating 
and  circulating  the  Book.  They  were, 
in  large  part,  impelled  by  the  neces- 
sity of  their  position.  In  denying  the 
authority  of  Church  and  pope,  they 
must  appeal  to  some  other  authority. 
The  Church  had  prof  est  to  be  founded 
on  the  Scriptures  and  on  Christian 
antiquity,  the  tradition  of  the  Fathers. 
By  refusing  to  receive  the  latter  as 
authoritative,  the  Reformers  were 
forced  to  make  the  Scriptures  their 
court  of  appeals  and  to  rely  on  them 
alone.  In  all  controversy  they  cited 
Holy  Writ  as  the  last  word.  It  be- 
came of  the  first  importance,  there- 
fore, that  the  common  man  should 
have  the  Bible  in  his  hands,  in  the  lan- 
guage that  he  spoke  from  day  to  day, 
that  he  might  for  himself  search  the 
Scriptures  and  see  whether  these 
things  were  so. 

But  whatever  motive  or  motives 
actuated  them,  the  fact  stands  that  a 
principal  part  of  the  work  of  Re- 
formers in  all  countries  was  giving  the 
Bible  to  their  generation  in  a  new 
form  that  might  be  **  understanded  of 
the  people.''  After  conceding  the  ut- 
most credit  to  their  predecessors  that 
facts  will  admit,  it  is  still  true  that  the 
Bible  was  a  little  read  and  worse  un- 
derstood book  before  the  Reformation. 
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The  vernacular  translations  in  exis- 
tence were  made  from  the  Vulgate,  not 
from  the  original  texts,  and  many  of 
them  showed  not  only  little  scholar- 
ship but  plentiful  lack  of  acquain- 
tance with  the  people's  speech.  Others 
had  by  lapse  of  time  become  archaic 
and  could  with  diflBculty  be  under- 
stood. In  the  period  of  the  Reforma- 
tion complete  versions  of  the  Bible 
were  made  from  the  original  Greek 
and  Hebrew,  in  the  best  texts  then 
existing,  into  German,  French,  Span- 
ish, Italian,  Hungarian,  Danish,  Swed- 
ish, and  English ;  and  at  least  the  New 
Testament  was  translated  into  half  a 
dozen  other  languages.  In  not  a  few 
nations  several  versions  circulated 
side  by  side.  Practically  the  whole 
population  of  Europe  might  read  the 
Scriptures  for  themselves  in  their  own 
tongue,  in  a  rendering  abreast  of  the 
scholarship  of  the  age.  At  least  two 
of  these  versions  (Luther's  and  the 
King  James)  were  of  such  surpassing 
literary  excellence  that  they  took  their 
place,  and  have  ever  since  kept  it, 
among  the  great  classics  of  their  re- 
spective languages.  The  success  of 
this  work,  the  sudden  and  immense 
popular  demand  for  the  Bible,  com- 
pelled the  making  of  many  Catholic 
translations  in  the  principal  countries, 
most  of  them  of  inferior  scholarship 
and  soon  forgotten.  Imitation,  we  are 
told,  is  the  sincerest  flattery. 

Greater  than  anything  the  Re- 
formers accomplished  in  betterment  of 
evangelical  doctrine,  or  in  simplified 
institutions  or  ritual,  was  this  giving 
the  people  a  new  Bible.  For  the 
fundamental  thing  in  Christianity  is 
not  doctrine,  nor  polity,  nor  ritual, 
but  life;  and  the  Scriptures  are  the 
great  inspirer  and  nourisher  of  spir- 
itual life.  From  the  beginning  it  is 
they  that  have  made  men  wise  unto 
salvation,  and  that  so  it  will  be  to  the 
end  we  can  not  doubt.  The  Reformers 
??ave  men  a  fresh  draft  from  this 
fountain  of  water  of  life,  and  a  revivi- 


fying of  the  European  peoples  natur- 
ally followed.  The  new  Bible  fur- 
nished the  basis  for  the  preaching  that 
became  the  central  feature  of  the 
Reformation,  and  that  was  the  secret 
of  its  spiritual  power.  It  would  be 
too  much  to  say  that  but  for  this  new 
Bible  the  Reformation  could  never 
have  occurred,  but  it  is  speaking  tem- 
perately to  say  that  without  it  most  of 
the  fruitage  of  the  Reformation  could 
never  have  been  reaped. 

But  the  Reformers  not  only  gave  us 
a  new  Bible,  in  the  sense  of  new  ver- 
sions, they  gave  us  a  new  Bible  in  its 
content — ^a  new  way  of  looking  at  the 
Bible  and  a  new  method  of  inter- 
preting it,  which  soon  made  of  it  a 
wondrously  diflferent  book.  The  mod- 
ern science  of  exegesis  begins  with 
Melanchthon  and  Calvin.  Before  their 
day  the  Scriptures  had  been  treated 
by  all  the  Fathers  as  a  collection  of 
gnomic  utterances,  upon  which  the  in- 
genuity of  an  interpreter  might  be 
exerted  to  extract  as  many  recondite 
meanings  as  possible.  Symbolic  and 
mystical  significance  was  attributed 
to  baldest  statements  of  fact,  and 
imagination  ran  riot  with  anything 
of  a  figurative  nature.  Consequently, 
there  was  no  diflSculty  in  finding 
'*  proof -texts'*  for  the  most  extraor- 
dinary and  incredible  ideas,  since  the 
interpreter  could  make  any  passage 
mean  anything  or  nothing  as  best 
pleased  him. 

This  method  of  interpretation  has 
not  yet  utterly  died  out,  sad  to  say, 
even  among  Protestants;  but  the  Re- 
formers so  discredited  it  that  it  has 
ever  since  been  dying,  and  to-day  is 
practised  by  none  who  have  any  pre- 
tensions to  rank  as  scholars.  The  Re- 
formers recognized  the  human  element 
in  the  Scriptures,  along  with  the  di- 
vine. They  were  the  first  also  to  real- 
ize that  inspiration  could  not  have 
made  a  writer  less  capable  of  convey- 
ing his  thought  than  an  uninspired 
writer.    They  helped  later  generations 
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to  see  that  a  meaning  which  has  to  be 
painfully  dug  for 'and  extracted  from 
a  passage  with  great  difficulty — ^isn't 
there !  The  modem  progress  in  Bibli- 
cal science  is  almost  wholly  a  Protes- 
tant contribution. 

We  owe  to  the  Reformers  the  vindi- 
cation of  the  right  of  private  interpre- 
tation of  the  new  Bible  that  they  gave 
us.  They  insisted  that  even  the  com- 
mon man  is  capable  of  so  far  under- 
standing the  Scriptures  as  to  find  in 
them  the  way  of  life  and  the  spiritual 
nourishment  that  his  soul  requires. 
The  Roman  Church  has  always  main- 
tained that  it  has  the  sole  right  and 
duty  of  interpreting  the  Scriptures 
for  the  people ;  it  asserts  that  learning 
is  necessary  for  their  correct  under- 
standing, and  that  the  common  man 
will  almost  certainly  go  astray  if  he 
interprets  for  himself.  If  by  this 
were  only  meant  that  the  untrained 
man  can  not  be  a  scientific  exegete, 
that  he  is  liable  to  err  in  the  interpre- 
tation of  particular  texts,  and  even 
to  misunderstand  the  drift  of  whole 
books,  it  might  be  suifered  to  pass 
with  the  remark  that  he  could  not  at 
his  worst  be  much  worse  than  many  of 
the  Fathers.  There  is  no  denying 
that  individual  interpretation,  in  the 
hands  of  the  untrained,  has  produced 
a  multitude  of  religious  vagaries  and 
given  rise  to  many  bothersome  sects. 
Yet  in  nearly  every  case  a  like  blun- 
der, or  even  a  greater,  may  be  found 
in  the  writings  of  some  learned  Father 
of  high  repute.  Even  among  Protes- 
tant scholars  and  teachers,  those  who 
have  understood  the  Bible  best  have 
quite  too  often  misunderstood ! 

But  the  only  cure  for  error  in  the 
study  of  Scripture  is — ^more  study  of 
Scripture,  better  study.  The  author- 
ity of  teachers,  even  tho  they  be 
learned  doctors  of  the  Church,  or 
even  infallible  popes,  is  no  cure;  for 
who  will  teach  the  teachers  t  Who 
will  correct  the  blunders  of  the  "in- 
fallible "t    It  is  the  common  fault  of 


democracy  in  religion  and  of  democ- 
racy in  the  State  that  aberrations  fre- 
quently result.  Nevertheless,  experi- 
ence convinces  that  all  the  people  are, 
in  the  long  run,  wiser  and  more  to  be 
trusted  than  any  part  of  the  people, 
even  the  learned  and  wise. 

The  Reformers  reawakened  the 
world  to  the  real  nature  of  religion; 
they  gave  men  a  fresh  sense  of  the  ab- 
solute, indefeasible  independence  of 
each  human  soul,  because  of  its  direct 
dependence  upon  God  alone.  This  re- 
discovery of  the  worth  of  personality 
gave  the  death-blow  to  priesthood. 
Where  every  man  has  direct  access  to 
God,  there  is  no  room  for  a  mediator. 
Priesthood  and  Protestantism  must 
forever  be  split  P's.  So,  too,  the  Re- 
formers nearly  vanquished  sacramen- 
taUsm,  tho,  where  reform  suffered  an 
arrest  of  development  in  its  initial 
stages,  that  superstition  of  pagan  ori- 
gin still  lingered  and  lingers.  The 
idea  that  material  things  have  a  magi- 
cal power  to  produce  spiritual  results 
is  quite  incompatible  with  the  funda- 
mental ideas  of  all  the  Reformers;  but 
some  men  have  shown  a  strange  ca- 
pacity for  entertaining  at  the  same 
time  mutually  incompatible  principles. 
They  seem  to  have  thought-tight  com- 
partments in  their  minds  into  which 
they  carefully  place  their  different  no- 
tions so  that  no  communication  can 
take  place  between  them.  We  may 
also  note  that  asceticism  was  ousted 
from  the  family  of  Christian  ideals 
and  practises,  tho  it  managed  to«sneak 
back  again  under  various  disguises 
and  still  remains  in  a  mild  form 
among  Protestants,  an  old  foe  under  a 
thousand  new  faces. 

But,  making  all  necessary  deduc- 
tions, we  are  left  with  the  fact  that 
the  Reformers  did  us  a  great  service, 
almost  the  greatest  possible  service,  in 
making  clear  the  significance  of  the 
Christian  life — ^that  it  is  something 
spontaneous,  not  a  thing  of  rules  and 
conventions.    They  set  the  Pharisee 
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in  the  pillory  f  orevermore.  They  re- 
vived the  interpretation  of  the  law  of 
God,  given  us  by  Jesus,  as  something 
spiritual.  Life  is  an  art,  and  the  one 
thing  needful  in  art  is  original  cre- 
ative genius ;  the  one  thing  deadly  to 
art  is  careful  observance  of  rules. 
Obedience  to  rule  may  make  a  viWw- 
oso;  it  can  never  make  an  artist.  And 
the  finest  of  all  fine  arts  is  to  relive 
upon  earth  the  most  beautiful,  the 
most  beneficent  life  ever  lived  here. 
The  strongest,  most  permanent  in- 
fluence in  the  world  is  a  great  per- 
sonality, a  procreative  character,  a 
life  that  is  an  uplifting  and  inspiring 
force,  imparting  its  secret,  in  some 
measure  to  all  whom  it  touches  and 
encouraging  in  countless  other  lives 
nobler  ideals,  purer  aspiration,  loftier 
achievement.  In  emphasizing  life, 
character,  ethical  attainment,  as 
something  far  more  precious,  far 
more  socially  fruitful,  than  the  most 
perfect  observance  of  ecclesiastical 
rules  and  rites,  in  refusing  to  accept 
piety  as  a  substitute  for  righteousness, 
the  Reformers  were  at  one  with  the 
great  prophets  of  Israel,  at  one  with 
the  mind  of  their  Master,  at  one  with 
the  best  thought  of  the  modern  world. 
It  is  true  that  the  Reformers  only 
half  comprehended  the  teaching  of 
Jesus  regarding  life,  and  hence  taught 
their  generation  only  half  the  truth. 
They  understood  clearly  the  relations 
of  Jesus  to  his  Father,  that  he  above 
all  other  men  lived  a  life  of  the  soul  in 
God — ^not  a  God-intoxicated  man,  as 
some  one  called  Spinoza,  but  a  God- 
saturated  man,  in  whom  dwelt  all 
divine  treasures  of  wisdom,  all  ful- 
ness of  the  Godhead.  And  in  teach- 
ing men  this  appreciation,  this  seek- 
ing after  God,  this  motivating  hope 
of  finding  life  in  him  and  with  him, 
the  Reformers  accomplished  a  great 
thing  for  the  spiritual  progress  of 
mankind — ^they  laid  upon  us  a  heavy 
weight  of  obligation.  It  is  no  ingrati- 
tude to  them,  it  is  no  disparagement 


of  what  they  did,  to  see  clearly  what 
they  did  not  do.  They  did  not  per- 
ceive, with  anything  like  the  same 
clearness,  the  meaning  in  the  good 
news  of  Jesus  regarding  the  kingdom 
of  God  and  the  relations  of  men  to 
men.  The  social  gospel  of  Jesus  they 
left  a  later  age  to  discover  and 
teach,  with  all  its  implications  as  to 
social  institutions  and  social  progress. 
Their  failure  here  is  perhaps  to  be 
reckoned  the  most  serious  defect  of 
the  Reformation. 

Perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  gift 
of  the  Reformers  to  the  world,  the  one 
best  appreciated  by  men  of  all  re- 
ligions and  of  no  religion,  is  the  new 
idea  of  soul-liberty  that  they  taught 
the  world — ^taught  none  the  less  ef- 
fectively because  they  themselves  de- 
nied it  in  practise.  If  religion  is  at 
bottom,  as  Hamack  says,  nothing  but 
**the  soul  and  its  God,  Gkd  and  the 
soul,*^  it  is  a  necessary  corollary  that 
the  great  impiety  is  to  come  between 
a  soul  and  its  God  with  any  human 
authority.  To  impose  restraint  or 
limitations  on  the  soul  that  is  seeking 
its  God  is  to  destroy  the  very  essence 
of  religion,  as  the  Reformers  con- 
ceived it.  Hence  there  are  no  more 
eloquent  proclamations  of  soul-liberty 
in  Christian  literature  than  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Reformation  writings. 
No  nobler  vindication  of  this  liberty, 
for  example,  can  be  found  anywhere 
than  in  Luther's  treatise  on  "The 
Freedom  of  a  Christian  Man,"  one  of 
his  three  ** primary  works.'*  And  at 
Speyer,  in  their  memorable  Protest, 
the  princes  and  free  cities  of  Germany 
publicly  asserted  the  fullest  Christian 
liberty  as  their  chief  ground:  "In 
matters  concerning  the  honor  of  God, 
the  welfare  and  salvation  of  our  souls, 
each  stands  for  himself  «nd  must  give 
an  account  before  Gk)d.  Therefore,  in 
this  sphere  no  one  can  make  it  an- 
other's duty  to  do  or  decide  less  or 
more.*'  Brave  words,  true  words,  if 
words  only  I 
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For  the  Reformers  soon  showed  that 
they  believed  this  principle  only  so 
far  as  it  applied  to  themselves.  They 
believed  that  they  should  enjoy  full 
toleration.  Their  conscience  must  be 
inviolate.  But  when  it  came  to  the 
other  man,  they  had  no  notion  of 
tolerating  him.  His  conscience  had  no 
rights.  It  was  for  them  to  compel 
him,  since  they  had  the  power,  **to  do 
or  decide  less  or  more,"  and  they  did 
compel.  Not  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  itself,  in  the  heyday  of  its 
power,  was  a  more  inveterate  and 
ruthless  persecutor  than  the  Reform- 
ers. This  is  true  of  all  of  them,  not 
of  one  country  or  of  one  type  of  re- 
form. The  arch  dissenters  and  here- 
tics of  their  age,  they  would  permit 
nobody  to  dissent  from  them;  they 
would  tolerate  nothing  of  heresy, 
which  was  of  course  everything  that 
differed  from  their  doctrines.  The  Lu- 
therans persecuted  impartially  Cath- 
olics and  Zwinglians  and  Calvinists, 
the  Calvinists  persecuted  Catholics 
and  Unitarians,  and  all  persecuted 
Anabaptists.  Strange  inconsistency! 
Monstrous  impiety!  We  of  the  pres- 
ent age  find  it  hard  to  comprehend 
and  impossible  to  forgive.  It  was  so 
flat  a  denial  of  their  own  essential 
•    principles. 

Fortunately  for  the  world,  the 
truth  that  the  Reformers  taught  in 
word  prevailed  over  the  error  that 
they  taught  in  deed.  Soul-liberty  was 
destined  to  acceptance  as  the  ideal  of 
all  Christians,  or  to  find  reluctant 
conformity  on  the  part  of  any  who  do 
not  in  their  hearts  accept  it.  But  it 
was  not  among  the  earliest  sects  that 
the  Reformation  substituted  for  the 
one  visible  Holy  Catholic  Church,  nor 
was  it  in  the  countries  where  the 
Reformation  occurred,  that  this  ac- 
ceptance was  to  find  its  first  real 
demonstration  and  still  its  most  strik- 
ing. It  was  in  the  new  America,  dis- 
covered only  in  Luther's  boyhood  and 
not  yet  known  to  any  extent  at  his 


death,  that  soul-liberty  was  to  become 
the  foundation  principle  of  society, 
the  comer-stone  of  every  government. 
The  spiritual  freedom  that  is  the 
birthright  of  every  man  bom  on  either 
American  continent  to-day  is  a  debt 
that  we  owe  to  the  Reformers,  and 
should  gladly  acknowledge.  For,  like 
many  another,  they  builded  more 
wisely  than  they  knew. 

And  whatever  countries  to-day  en- 
joy any  considerable  measure  of  civil 
liberty  may  count  that  also  as  part  of 
the  debt  tiey  owe  to  the  Reformers, 
or  at  least  to  a  part  of  them.  Luther- 
anism  has  always  lent  itself  kindly  to 
despotism.  Its  founder  taught  pas- 
sive obedience  of  subject  to  ruler  as 
part  of  religion,  and  his  followers 
have  been  unable  without  help  to 
break  away  from  his  teaching.  But 
the  Zwinglian  and  Calvinistic  types 
of  reform,  which  developed  in  demo- 
cratic Switzerland  and  ultimately 
coalesced,  have  been  throughout  their 
history  favorable  to  liberty,  not  only 
in  the  country  of  their  birth,  but 
wherever  they  have  spread.  The  Cal- 
vinist  feared  Grod  so  much  that  there 
was  no  place  in  his  soul  for  fear  of 
kings  and  potentates.  In  asserting 
his  rights  to  immediate  and  undis- 
turbed access  to  God,  he  also  asserted 
the  right  to  direct  his  own  conduct; 
in  other  words,  to  govern  himself. 
Civil  liberty  could  not  be  divorced 
from  the  Genevan  type  of  reform. 
The  backbone  of  the  revolutions  in 
England  and  America  that  established 
the  present  civil  liberties  of  both  was 
Calvinism. 

Our  debt  to  the  Reformers  we  can 
pay  only  to  posterity.  We  must 
transmit  to  those  who  come  after  us, 
with  whatever  increment  we  may  be 
able  to  add,  what  we  received  from 
those  who  went  before.  Are  we  grate- 
ful for  the  new  Bible  they  gave  ust 
Then  let  us  study  it  and  appreciate 
it  as  no  previous  generation  did,  and 
teach  it  to  the  generation  coming. 
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Are  we  thankful  for  soul-liberty? 
Let  us  give  sympathy  and  aid  to 
those  who  are  still  struggling  to  attain 
it.  And  let  us  use  our  own  to  develop 
in  ourselves  true  nobility  of  soul, 
until  we  attain  **to  a  full-grown  man, 
to  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the 


fulness  of  Christ.  * '  Do  we  prize  our 
civil  liberty  ?  Let  us  do  what  we  may 
to  make  American*  democracy  a  real- 
ity, and  not  an  empty  name,  and 
leave  our  children  a  better  country  to 
enjoy  than  we  received  from  our 
fathers. 


THE  LAWS  OF  PRAYER  AND  FAITH 

Thomas  A.  Smoot,  D.D.,  Richmond,  Va. 


The  moral  and  spiritual  sphere  is 
real,  not  fictitious  and  imaginary. 
This  is  evident  if  we  are  to  accept  the 
ordinary  terminology  of  life  as  ex- 
prest  in  civil  law,  moral  science,  and 
general  literature.  Any  newspaper  is 
continually  filled  with  accounts  of 
wrong-doing  and  right-doing.  Men 
who  do  certain  wrongs  are  punishable 
in  courts,  while  those  who  do  right 
are  exempt  from  punishment.  In 
social  circles  we  constantly  hear  con- 
demnation of  persons  for  certain 
courses  of  conduct,  or  condemnation 
for  opposite  courses. 

These  facts,  in  themselves,  are  evi- 
dences that  there  is  a  sphere  of  moral 
and  spiritual  life.  Standards  of  con- 
duct are,  as  relates  to  many  human 
actions,  as  clearly  defined  by  civil  law 
as  are  standards  of  weight  and  mea- 
sure which  pertain  to  material  sub- 
stance. These  rules,  operative  in  the 
lives  of  men,  produce  what  are  gen- 
erally conceded — people  good,  bad,  or 
indifferent. 

As  prayer  and  faith  are  the  two 
accepted  principles  that  most  actively 
govern  the  spiritualized  moral  life,  it 
is  evident  that  law,  in  some  distinct 
sense,  must  control  prayer  and  de- 
termine the  value  of  faith.  If  prayer 
and  faith  are  to  be  operative  in  a  real 
world,  they  must  conform  to  the  laws 
of  that  world  in  order  to  be  effectual. 
As  the  moral  and  spiritual  life  is  in- 
tangible, imponderable,  so  are  faith 
and  prayer.  But  the  reality  of  charac- 
ter, resulting  from  intangible  in- 
fluences, no  one  will  question. 


The  best  reasoning  of  the  ages  has 
substantiated  the  truth  of  the  fore- 
going statements.  Descartes,  the  ac- 
credited founder  of  modern  philoso- 
phy, declared  the  consciousness  of  his 
own  existence  to  be  basic  to  all  knowl- 
edge which  he  possest.  The  logical 
sequence  to  a  consciousness  of  his 
own  existence  was  that  God,  a  Being 
of  infinite  wisdom,  power,  and  good- 
ness, also  exists.  According  to  Des- 
cartes, God  must  be  the  source,  origin, 
and  dynamic  of  all  thought,  and  his 
methods  of  work  and  activity,  by  de- 
duction, will  always  square  with  prin- 
ciples of  eternal  truth.  It  is  incon- 
ceivable that  God  would  observe  one 
law  to-day  and  utilize  a  contradic- 
tory or  annulling  law  to-morrow.  Law 
is  according  to  truth,  and  truth  is  ac- 
cording to  law.  If  God  and  I  are 
personal  entities,  we  must  have  per- 
sonal relations,  and  these  relations 
must  be  governed  by  principles  that 
are  above  malice,  caprice,  or  false- 
hood in  any  particular. 

The  relations  between  God  and  my- 
self may  become  so  close  that  we  be- 
come a  unity.  ''I  in  them,  and  thou 
in  me,  that  they  may  be  perfected 
into  one,"  is  the  way  Jesus  exprest  it. 
"In  him  we  live  and  move  and  have 
our  being,"  declares  Paul. 

<Now  it  is  clear  that  both  Jesus  and 
Paul  refer  to  a  unity  in  spirit,  and 
not  matter.  The  bodies  in  which  our 
spirits  dwell  are  transient;  only  the 
spirit  within  the  body  abides.  And 
it  is  clear  that  if  God  and  I  are  to  be- 
come a  unity  in  purpose,  plan,  desire. 
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we  must,  to  begin  with,  be  essentially 
the  same  in  spirit.  And  it  is  on  this 
essential  basis  of  unity  that  God  and 
I  are  to  do  all  of  our  common  tasks. 
He  is  to  work  through  me  and  I 
through  him.  And  this  means  that 
there  is  a  distinctly  spiritual  avenue 
of  approach  between  God  and  myself 
which  is  mutual.  The  approach  is, 
fundamentally,  a  profound  love-mak- 
ing on  the  part  of  both  of  us.  When 
God  and  I  come  together  the  law  of 
love  is  established  and  becomes  eifec- 
tive  for  governing  all  relationship  be- 
tween the  human  and  the  divine. 

Experience  has  taught  the  race 
that  when  God  and  man  meet  on  the 
basis  of  mutual  love  there  is  a  warm 
glow  in  man's  heart  which  diffuses 
itself  through  his  whole  being  and 
completely  alters  his  nature  from  that 
of  a  rebellious,  obstinate  character 
into  that  of  docile  obedience  and 
ardent  devotion.  The  heart  of  man 
readily  seizes  the  revealed  idea  of 
God's  fatherhood  and  calls  this  emo- 
tion filial  love. 

This  new  consciousness  of  sonship, 
having  been  discovered  by  prayer, 
continues  to  be  deepened  by  prayer. 
The  child  of  God  naturally  wants  to 
receive  the  Father's  gifts  and  bless- 
ings. But  how  can  he  do  itt  He 
must  ask — ^believing.  But  suppose  he 
asks  for  things  he  ought  not  to  have  ! 
Then,  that  is  not  asking  with  intelli- 
gent love;  and  love  only  can  answer 
prayer. 

To  illustrate:  my  little  child  sees 
me  hold  in  my  hand  a  shining  blade ; 
he  begs  piteously  for  it,  but  I  refuse 
his  request  because  I  love  him.  True 
love  withholds  what  is  hurtful.  The 
child  has  faith  in  me,  and  loves  me, 
too,  but  neither  faith  nor  love  has 
developed  into  a  perfect  unity  with 
my  wisdom  and  knowledge.  My  love, 
wiser  than  the  child's,  denies  the  re- 
quest. God  refuses,  in  love,  many 
requests  from  loving,  faithful  hearts. 

If  God  is  Father  to  man,  it  is  to  be 


inferred  that  the  Father  desires  his 
child  to  have  the  things  that  are  best 
for  the  child's  welfare  and  develop- 
ment. Accordingly,  I  have  a  right  to 
expect  the  best  gifts  in  the  universe. 
But  these  gifts  come  to  me  only  on 
the  basis  of  true  sonship,  and  I  can 
not  be  truly  my  Father's  child  except- 
ing as  I  am  like  him.  I  am  exhorted 
to  become  like  him  in  thought,  word, 
and  purpose.  Paul  exhorts,  "Let  this 
mind  be  in  you  which  was  also  in 
Christ  Jesus." 

It  has  become  matter  of  common 
knowledge  in  the  world  that  mind  in- 
fluences mind.  I  find  myself,  un- 
consciously, espousing  the  ideas  and 
opinions  of  my  intimate  friend.  Great 
minds  wield  an  influence  over  the 
world  after  the  physical  body  has 
passed  away.  Witness  Aristotle, 
Shakespeare,  Ruskin,  and  others.  The 
greatest  mind  the  world  has  known 
was  that  of  Jesus.  Lowly  born,  by 
trade  a  carpenter,  he  preached  for 
only  three  years,  and  ended  his  life 
upon  a  cross.  But  the  revelation  of 
the  "Word  made  flesh"  still  spreads 
among  the  nations. 

Whoever  would  become  en  rapport 
with  the  mind  of  Jesus  will  surely  be- 
come like  the  Nazarene  in  character. 
And  as  Jesus  is  the  representative  of 
the  Father  in  the  world,  those  who 
become  Christlike  are  Godlike.  One 
must  reach  the  point  of  thinking  in 
terms  of  the  divine  mind  before  one 
can  ask  intelligently  for  divine  gifts. 
This  growth  into  his  likeness  is  aided 
and  achieved  by  prayer  and  the 
patient  study  of  the  Bible,  which 
is  the  written  expression  of  God's 
thought. 

In  reality,  prayer  is  God's  own  law 
of  action  as  relates  to  himself.  "The 
Spirit  himself  makes  intercession.'* 
But  to  whom!  Palpably  to  God. 
Then,  the  intercession  of  the  Spirit 
is  but  God  crying  to  himself  for 
man's  redemption.  Likewise,  Jesus 
continuously  prayed  to  his  Father. 
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Hence,  the  Trinity  is  governed  by  the 
law  of  prayer.  And  it  is  a  great 
favor  to  man  to  be  permitted  to  come 
into  God's  spiritual  kingdom  and  ap- 
propriate the  divine  law  as  his,  also. 
And  this  law,  in  its  fundamental 
sense,  is  the  medium  of  communion 
between  Father  and  child.  Prayer 
becomes  the  expression  of  mutual  love 
between  the  divine  and  human.  In 
this  sense,  it  may  be  likened  to  the 
main  trunk  of  a  tree,  which  is  the 
support  of  all  diverging  branches. 

One  of  these  branches  is  the  prayer 
of  a  man  for  benefits  and  blessings  of 
a  particular  character.  He  may  want 
health  or  strength,  a  friend  or  a  house, 
a  life  of  opportunity.  He  can  go  to 
Ood  and  pray  for  anything  whatso- 
ever, if  that  thing  is  asked  in  the 
name  of  Christ — ^that  is,  if  it  be  in 
keeping  with  the  mind  of  Christ. 
God  could  not  afiford  to  grant  to  minds 
aUen  in  purpose  and  spirit  an  indis- 
criminate answer  to  requests.  It 
would  bring  anarchy  and  confusion 
to  the  whole  universe.  That  is,  it 
would  destroy  the  reign  of  law. 

In  what  spirit  must  man  go  to  God 
in  the  prayer  of  intercession  t  Is 
there  any  reenforcement  to  his  ex- 
pression of  wants  that  must  support 
the  weight  of  what  he  askst  The  one 
classic  answer  to  this  inquiry  is  that 
"Faith  is  the  substance  of  things 
hoped  for,"  the  other  is  the  things 
not  seen.  This  term  "faith**  is  exactly 
the  same  Greek  word  used  in  Egyp- 
tian manuscripts  of  recent  discovery, 
and  means,  in  a  legal  sense,  "title- 
deed."  That  is, ''faith'*  was  the  title- 
deed  which  a  landowner  in  Egypt 
had  to  his  land  or  other  property.  It 
was  an  evidence  not  only  of  the  exis- 
tence of  such  property  but  a  guaranty 
that  it  was  at  the  disposal  of  the 
owner. 

Perhaps  no  better  definition  of  faith 
in  God  could  be  adduced  than  that 
which  the  foregoing  paragraph  sets 
forth,  namely,   that  the   Christian's 


title-deed  to  the  treasures  of  God  is 
faith. 

The  Church  needs  to  remind  her- 
self of  the  reality  of  the  spiritual 
universe.  I  can  not  feed  my  heart  on 
moonshine;  an  imaginary  world  wiU 
not  afford  a  habitat  for  my  souL  If 
there  ds  no  heaven,  it  is  foolish  for 
me  to  believe  in  heaven;  if  there  is 
no  redemption,  through  the  atone- 
ment, for  my  soul,  it  is  a  waste  of 
time  for  me  to  trump  up  a  sort  of 
faith  that  there  is  such  a  thing.  But 
if  there  be  real  blessings  for  me,  both 
now  and  hereafter,  it  is  highly  in* 
cumbent  upon  me  to  obtain  thenu 
But  how  can  I  know  there  are  trea- 
sures held  for  mef  By  faith,  the 
soul's  title-deed. 

We  need  to  remind  ourselves  of  the 
reasonableness  of  faith.  It  has  its 
primal  sources  in  the  human  mind, 
illumined  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  A  faith 
that  is  unreasonable  can  never  grip 
the  world's  heart.  But  we  are  to  re- 
member, "There  are  more  things  in 
heaven  and  earth,  Horatio,  than  are 
dreamt  of  in  your  philosophy."  We 
know  only  in  part,  in  the  earthly 
sphere.  My  reason  takes  the  con- 
sciousness of  myself  and  of  Gk>d  and 
constructs  around  these  postulates  a 
philosophy  of  life.  But  this  reason, 
mounting  higher  and  higher,  soon 
reaches  a  point  in  ascent  where  it 
loses  the  certitude  of  reason.  It  is 
then  that  the  human  reason  merges 
into  faith,  which  is  God's  reason.  And 
the  time  will  come  when  the  man  of 
faith  will  joyfully  discover  that,  in 
the  exercise  of  faith  here  in  this 
world,  he  was  but  treading  the  high- 
way of  divine  thought  in  the  lai^^ 
world  of  spirit. 

"What  method  of  inquiry  would  be 
best  adapted  to  ascertain  the  oper- 
ation of  these  laws,  and  what  are  the 
best  methods  of  application  in  the 
furtherance  of  Christian  work  and 
ideals!"  The  answer  is  to  be  found 
largely  in  a  r6sum6  of  the  foregoing 
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etatements.  For,  in  (he  first  place, 
the  atmosphere  of  divine  thought 
must  be  created  so  that  men  may 
logically  think  with  the  divine  mind. 
The  sure  method  of  creating  such  a 
thought-atmosphere  is  Bible-reading 
in  a  copious,  abundant,  and  volumi- 
nous degree.  We  need  to  read  the 
Book  for  its  own  sake,  not  using  com- 
mentaries and  dictionaries  so  much, 
for  technical  purposes,  but  reading 
on  and  on,  to  become  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  Scriptural  thought. 

Further,  the  Church  must  reafSrm 
its  confidence  in  prayer  and  faith  as 
realities  in  the  universe.  You  can 
not  interpret  prayer  unless  you  pray, 
nor  faith  excepting  by  faith.  Chris- 
tians must  apply  to  the  machinery 
of  the  Church  the  motive-i>ower  of 
spirit. 

There  is  an  abundance  of  machinery 
in  Christendom :  the  Church  has  mis- 
sionary societies,  social-service  com- 


mittees, and  financial  boards.  These 
must  be  revitalized  by  the  conscious- 
ness of  Qod's  omnipotence.  And  this 
but  emphasizes  man's  helplessness. 
All  externals  are  as  sounding  brass 
excepting  as  Qod  is  in  them.  This  is 
a  new  age,  bristling  with  new  possi- 
bilities; but  it  needs  an  old-time 
Christ,  intensely  personal  and  real,  to 
connect  modem  potentialities  with 
the  eternal  scheme  and  plan  of  the 
divine  mind. 

Moses  '^endured  as  seeing  him  who 
is  invisible."  If  any  individual  of  to- 
day will  but  act  as  tho  Christ  were 
really  and  truly  a  personal  presence, 
the  bold  assumption  will  be  rewarded 
by  an  ever-expanding  power  that  will 
relate  its  possessor  in  a  logical  way  to 
modern  problems. 

Christian  positivism,  dogmatic 
enough  to  be  unfailingly  tenacious^ 
will  lift  any  local  church  into  power, 
both  local  and  world-wide. 


A  BIBLE  CLASS  AND  THE  SECOND  ADVENT 

The  Bev.  Arthur  Metcalp,  Webster  City,  Iowa 


Recently  the  writer  attended  a 
Bible  class  in  a  tabernacle  meeting  in 
the  Middle  West,  The  teacher  was  a 
woman  of  attractive  personality  and 
marked  ability,  aud  her  teaching  was 
probably  typical  of  Biblical  exposi- 
tion heard  in  current  tabernacle  meet- 
ings over  the  land.  This  probability 
is  resi>onsible  for  the  present  para- 
graphs. It  is  time  the  Church  real- 
ized the  type  of  Bible  teaching  which 
rides  in  on  the  crest  of  the  wave  of 
current  evangelism.  If  much  of  this 
teaching  takes  root  it  will  breed 
trouble  for  future  years. 

Of  course,  the  topic  was  the  second 
coming  of  Jesu^  Christ.  This  time- 
worn  theme  is  so  alluring,  it  offers 
such  gorgeous  prospects  to  pious  im- 
agination that  it  absorbs  the  attention 
of  tabernacle  expositors  to  the  over- 
shadowing and  often  to  the  exclusion 
of  safer  and  saner  topics  connected 
with  faith  and  life.     The  striking 


thing  in  the  present  instance  was  that 
the  exposition  of  the  second  advent 
was  discovered  in  and  wrested  from 
the  Book  of  Genesis.  With  seductive 
smiles  and  catching  enthusiasm  the 
teacher  applied  a  wonderful  system 
of  types  and  shadows  to  the  story  of 
Abraham,  Isaac,  Abraham's  unnamed 
servant,  and  Rebecca.  Here  in  detai} 
the  teacher  found  portrayed  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Trinity  and  the  second 
advent,  and  the  miraculous  distinct- 
ness with  which  the  doctrines  were  set 
forth  in  (Jenesis  proved  to  the  hilt  the 
doctrine  of  inerrant  literal  inspira- 
tion! Think  awhile  about  the  "line 
of  truth"  which  is  here  reproduced 
from  the  exposition  heard  that  day. 
In  the  Qenesis  story  Abraham  was 
the  type  of  God  the  Father  Almighty. 
It  was  all  very  plain.  Was  not  Abra- 
ham the  father  of  racial  Israel  just  as 
God  is  the  father  of  spiritual  Israel  t 
Is  he  not  still  called  the  father  of  the 
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faithful?  Moreover,  did  he  not  offer 
up  his  only  begotten  sont  The  fact 
that  Abraham  did  not  sacrifice  his 
son,  or  that  Isaac  was  not  his  only  be- 
gotten son,  did  not  count  against 
either  the  system  or  the  truth  being 
taught.  In  fact,  the  exercise  of  the 
critical  faculty  in  matters  of  religion 
was  held  to  be  a  grave  sin.  The 
teacher  seemed  to  know  nothing  of  the 
Old  Testament  revulsion  against  hu- 
man sacrifice.  She  seemed  oblivious 
to  the  divine  commands  against  hu- 
man sacrifice,  and  the  prophets'  invec- 
tive against  those  sensuous  Israelites 
who  still  practised  the  awful  rite  never 
seemed  to  have  reached  her  mind. 
The  teacher  seemed  unaware  that  the 
chief  glory  of  the  Genesis  story  lay  in 
the  fact  that  the  patriarch  did  not 
offer  his  son.  She  was  hunting  for 
types  and  shadows  and  ingeniously 
found  them  at  will. 

In  this  tabernacle  exposition  Isaac 
was  the  prophetic  type  of  Jesus 
Christ,  for  was  he  not  the  obedient 
son  t  The  chief  point  of  Isaac's  fore- 
shadowing of  Christ  lay  in  the  fact 
that  Sarah's  son  was  miraculously 
conceived  I  Isaac's  miraculous  con- 
ception was  openly  taught.  It  was 
put  upon  the  same  plane  as  the  mirac- 
ulous conception  of  Jesus.  To  such 
absurd  lengths  does  the  doctrine  of 
types  and  shadows  lead  its  devotees ! 
The  slightest  variation  from  the  doc- 
trine of  the  virgin  birth  of  Jesus 
Christ  was  held  to  be  theologically 
and  spiritually  criminal,  and  yet  the 
New  Testament  miracle  was  put  in 
the  same  class  as  the  conception  and 
birth  of  Isaac !  Of  course,  Isaac  was 
the  prophetic  type  of  our  Savior! 
Did  he  not  walk  to  his  sacrifice  and 
carry  the  woodt  "As  a  sheep  before 
her  shearers  is  dumb,  so  he  opened 
not  his  mouth."  His  father  bound 
him  and  laid  him  on  the  altar  where 
he  lay  as  good  as  dead.  Could  type 
be  plainer  or  go  further? 

Now  this  is  more  or  less  familiar 


ground,  but  new  fields  of  interpreta- 
tion were  disclosed  when  it  was  an- 
nounced that  Abraham's  servant  in 
the  classic  story  of  Qenesis  24  was  the 
type  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  that  this 
Oriental  love-story  was  intended  to 
teach  the  second  coming  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Bebecca  was  the  type  of  the 
Church  which  was  to  become  the  bride 
of  the  glorified  Christ.  As  the  expo- 
sition proceeded  one  could  but  ad- 
mire the  ingenuity  of  all  of  it  and  wish 
the  talent  had  been  applied  to  more 
practical  purpose.  Note  the  clever- 
ness of  the  tabernacle  exposition. 

Abraham  wanted  a  bride  for  his 
only  begotten  son.  He  sent  his  faith- 
ful servant  into  a  far  country  in  quest 
of  a  spouse.  Even  so  has  God  sent 
the  Holy  Spirit  from  heaven  to  the 
foreign  earth  to  pick  out  for  his  Son 
a  pure  and  spotless  Church  which  in 
the  cataclysm  of  last  things  shall  be- 
come the  bride  of  the  Lamb.  If  you 
did  not  know  that  all  this  lies,  a  tale 
within  a  tale,  in  the  love-story  of  Gen- 
esis 24,  your  Biblical  education  has 
been  neglected. 

The  servant  bore  gifts  from  his 
master  to  the  bride-to-be.  What  won- 
derful gifts  the  Holy  Spirit  brings 
from  heaven  for  the  wooing  of  the 
Church  to  her  heavenly  Bridegroom, 
and  how  delighted  the  Church  ought 
to  be  with  their  display.  Bebecca 
showed  the  right  spirit  in  welcoming 
the  servant.  Wonderfully  typical  of 
the  instant  earnestness  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  was  the  fact  that  the  servant 
would  not  eat  until  he  had  delivered 
his  message  from  the  father.  The 
servant  did  not  speak  of  himself.  No! 
Never  a  word !  He  simply  testified  to 
the  glory  of  the  father's  house  and  to 
the  delightful  qualities  of  the  son. 
The  servant  and  the  Holy  Spirit  are 
successful  John  Aldens  who  unsel- 
fishly woo  and  win  a  bride  for  an- 
other. 

In  a  winsome  passage  the  teacher 
depicted  the  lonesomeness  of  the  ser- 
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vant  far  from  his  father's  bouse,  and 
how  he  hurried  through  the  tedious 
wedding-pact  in  order  that  he  might 
convoy  the  happy  bride-to-be  to  the 
son  in  the  father's  far-away  house. 
The  teacher  portrayed  the  lonesome- 
ness  of  the  Holy  Spirit  away  from  the 
Father's  house,  roaming  the  foreign 
earth  gathering  the  members  of  a 
pure  Church,  getting  them  ready  to 
.  go  out  some  day  and  meet  the  Bride- 
groom in  the  air.  There  was  not  a 
thought  of  the  omnipresence  of  God. 
She  had  no  idea  of  the  unity  of  the 
Godhead  even  as  it  is  held  by  her  par- 
ticular school  of  theology.  There  was 
no  conception  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
brooding  tenderly  over  the  human 
world,  no  heart  in  the  work  the  Holy 
Spirit  was  doing  among  men,  nothing 
but  a  perfunctory  "office  work"  done 
with  eye  and  heart  upon  the  Father's 
house  from  which  he  was  a  sad  exile ! 
What  a  travesty  all  of  it  was  on  New 
Testament  salvation! 

The  bride  showed  good  sense  in  go- 
ing out  at  once  with  the  servant  for 
the  strange  land  and  life.  Did  it  seem 
strange  that  she  should  go  forth  to 
meet  one  she  had  never  seent  Not  at 
all,  for  that  is  just  like  the  Church 
and  the  Bridegroom.  "Whom  not 
having  seen  we  love,"  was  the  proof- 
text  here.  The  Church  loves  her 
Spouse  whom  she  has  never  seen.  The 
Church  is  anxious  to  go  forth  with 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  meet  the  Bride- 
groom and  wiU  welcome  the  glad  day 
of  the  final  consummation  when  she 
will  meet  her  Spouse  in  the  air,  even 
as  Rebecca  met  Isaac  in  the  field! 
Then  every  eye  shall  see  him,  and  all 
the  universe  shall  witness  the  glorious 
triumph  of  the  bride  in  her  Lord. 

Properly  enough  the  climax  of  this 
tale  within  a  tale  came  at  the  end. 
When  the  servant's  caravan  ap- 
proached Bebecca's  promised  land, 
the  impatient  lover  came  out  to  meet 
them.  The  bridegroom  met  the  bride 
between  their  two  homes.     So  does 


the  heavenly  Bridegroom  meet  the 
Church.  Jesus  is  coming!  We  shall 
meet  him  on  the  borderland  of  heaven. 
How  happy  then  will  be  the  Bride  and 
how  joyous  her  Lover.  Thus  by  a 
miracle  of  pious  ingenuity  the  entire 
body  of  the  doctrine  of  the  second  ad- 
vent was  discovered  in  this  matter-of- 
fact  Oriental  tale  of  the  mating  of  two 
of  Israel's  ancestors. 

Other  days  the  tabernacle  class  was 
taught  the  Bible  by  wonderful  charts 
which  set  forth  systems  of  doctrine 
more  miraculous  than  the  inerrant 
verbal  inspiration  of  the  Bible  on 
which  the  charts  were  based.  The 
writers  of  the  Biblical  passages  quot- 
ed would  have  been  astounded  at  the 
interpretations  put  upon  their  writ- 
ings. A  chart  showing  the  doctrine 
of  the  second  advent  from  before 
Genesis  to  after  Revelation  was  fear- 
fully and  wonderfully  made.  Hints 
were  frequently  dropt  that  the  final 
consummation  was  very. near,  for  is 
not  the  world  now  filled  with  "wars 
and  rumors  of  wars,"  and  is  not  su- 
perlative wickedness  a  characteristic 
of  the  age  ? 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  nowhere 
does  the  Bible  teach  the  doctrines 
taught  in  this  tabernacle  Bible  class. 
Before  these  peculiar  things  can  be 
taken  out  of  the  Bible  the  teacher,  or 
somebody  else  more  clever,  has  to  put 
all  of  them  in.  Many  cults  which  make 
inroads  upon  the  Church  are  founded 
upon  this  type  of  Bible  exposition. 
By  free  use  of  the  imagination  one 
can  make  the  Bible  the  source  of 
strange  teaching.  Let  these  Scrip- 
tures tell  their  own  story.  "And 
Judas  went  out  and  hanged  himself" : 
"Go  thou  and  do  likewise":  "And 
what  thou  doest,  do  quickly."  In  both 
these  instances  the  effect  is  not  Bib- 
lical but  lies  wholly  in  the  freak-mind 
of  the  one  who  quotes  them-  All  the 
peculiar  doctrines  heard  in  the  taber- 
nacle Bible  class  had  their  origin  in 
the  mind  of  the  expositor  and  would 
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have  been  wholly  foreign  to  the  men 
who  wrote  the  passages  on  which  they 
were  based.  The  doctrines  could  not 
have  found  a  single  sponsor  among 
the  sacred  authors  between  Genesis 
and  Revelation. 

A  serious  menace  to  reasonable 
Bible  study  lies  in  the  fact  that  taber- 
nacle campaigns  usually  leave  behind 
them  Bible  classes  for  the  express 
purpose  of  teaching  these  or  similar 
views  of  the  Book.  The  specific  aim 
of  these  classes  is  to  introduce  these 
misleading  views  of  Scripture,  Mul- 
titudes of  converts  know  no  other 
views,  and  if  pastors  introduce  real 
Bible  study  the  converts  are  apt  to 
feel  that  they  are  being  led  away  from 
the  faith  once  delivered.  The  prob- 
lem of  the  churches  is  not  so  much  the 
healthy  assimilation  of  thousands  of 
converts  of  every  social  grade  (and 
there  is  here  no  disposition  to  min- 
imize the  natural  difiSculties  of  this 
task)  as  it  is  to  correct  the  erroneous 
teaching  tinder  which  many  of  the 
converts  have  been  brought  into  the 
Church.  A  truly  converted  man  may 
be  counted  upon  to  grow  in  grace  and 
find  a  place  in  church-life,  but  a  con- 
vert whose  mind  has  been  misin- 
formed at  the  start  is  only  too  apt  to 
backslide  when  anybody  well  in- 
formed tries  to  set  him  straight. 


And  the  remedy  t  Surely  not  to 
shut  down  the  tabernacle  or  any  other 
form  of  real  evangelism.  Instead  of 
less  we  need  more  and  better  evan- 
gelism. Were  it  possible  to  close 
Bible  institutes  of  a  certain  type,  sim- 
ple New  Testament  religion  might 
have  a  better  chance.  Sunday-schools 
should  do  more  definite  evangelistic 
work  and  should  also  teach  the  Bible 
more  systematically.  Pew  congrega- 
tions who  have  graduated  from  Sun- 
day-schools could  make  good  grades 
in  an  examination  on  the  Bible.  In 
the  matter  of  teaching,  the  Christian 
Church  might  well  take  a  lesson  of 
Russellism  and  Christian  Science. 
These  cults  teach.  Their  devotees 
know  their  texts,  and  it  is  time  the 
average  Christian  were  as  well  posted. 

The  pulpit  should  do  more  exposi- 
tory preaching.  Sermons  should 
teach  as  well  as  preach.  Interesting, 
stimulating,  and  instructive  exposi- 
tory preaching  is  probably  more  difiB- 
cult  than  the  topical  type  of  the  day, 
but  whoever  tries  it  out  of  an  orderly 
mind  has  a  constant  fruitful  reward. 
Pew  members  of  such  a  church  will 
be  apt  to  be  led  away  by  the  cults. 
Such  a  church  will  be  likely  to  be 
proof  against  the  oddities  and  crudi- 
ties of  the  average  teaching  of  the 
tabernacle  Bible  class. 


CHRIST'S  NOTE  OF  FINALITY 

Considered  from  Two  Points  of  Vteoo 

The  Eev.  James  M.  Whiton,  PhJ).,  New  York  City 


CmtiST's  gospel  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
was  accentuated  by  his  waniings  to  accept 
it  at  once  lest  the  door  be  shut  and  its 
neglecters  excluded.  Contrast  the  rise  and 
spread  of  Christianity  from  then  till  now 
with  the  dead  halt  for  nineteen  centuries 
in  which  Judaism  still  continues.  ''The 
door  was  shut,"  a  finality  was  reached; 
but  not  forever.  Paul  foresees  a  limit; 
when  the  Gentile  nations  have  aU  come 
in,  ''All  Israel  shall  be  saved"  (Bom. 
11:25,  26). 

The  coUective  finality  which  the  Jewish 


Church  has  experienced  feU  also  on  the 
Jewish  State  at  the  same  time.  Bevolt 
from  Christ  had  for  its  sequel  the  rebel- 
lion against  Bome  in  which  Jerusalem  and 
its  temple  perished.  Yet  now  the  re- 
establishment  in  Palestine  of  a  self-gov- 
erning Jewish  community  under  the  pro- 
tectorate of  Christendom  is  not  unlikely  to 
follow  the  present  war. 

Christ  warned  also  of  an  individual 
finality  when  he  urged  striving  to  enter 
his  kingdom's  door,  made  so  narrow  by 
their  prejudices  that  many  unable  to  en- 
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i«r  wiU  knoek  at  it  in  vain  (Luke  13:24- 
80).  Here,  however,  individual  finalitj 
seems  linked  with  the  collective;  whether 
limited  or  unlimited  was  left  unsaid. 

There  is,  however,  a  gleam  of  the  larger 
hope.  It  is  glimpsed  in  Christ's  warning 
against  ''an  eternal  sin''  (Mark  3:29), 
unforgivable  in  this  world  and  in  the 
world  to  come  (Matt.  12,  32).  On  this 
passage  Augustine,  followed  bj  the  ma- 
jority of  Protestants  in  most  other  doc- 
trines, but  not  in  this,  commented  thus: 
''It  would  not  truly  be  said  of  some  that 
thej  are  forgiven  neither  in  this  age  nor 
in  ihe  future,  were  there  not  some  who,  tho 
not  in  this,  are  forgiven  in  the  future." 
In  line  with  Christ's  saying  and  Augus- 
tine's interpretation  of  it  is  what  Peter 
says  of  "the  gospel  preached  even  to  the 
dead"  (1  Pet.  4:6  and  3:19). 

^e  eommon  version  of  the  Scriptures  is 
the  stronghold  of  the  traditional  doctrine 
of  an  endless  hell  for  all  who  die  without 
having  come  to  Christ.  In  that  version 
the  word  "hell"  occurs  in  sayings  of 
Christ  otherwise  translated  in  the  Bevised 
Version.  Eight  times  "Gehenna"  is  sub- 
stituted— the  spot  outside  the  city  where 
garbage  was  thrown  to  be  consumed  by 
worms  and  fire.  Yet  its  substance  was 
not  destroyed,  but  purged  of  offensive- 
ness.  Eight  times  "Hades"  is  the  word 
— ^the  underworld,  to  which  the  Apostles' 
Creed  affirms  that  Christ  descended  from 
his  cross.  "Tartarus"  occurs  once — ^the 
dungeon  of  darkness  to  which  Peter  (2 
Pet.  2:4)  says  the  fallen  angels  were  cast 
down,  "to  be  reserved  unto  judgment." 

When  one  remembers  that  the  original 
language  of  the  New  Testament  was  the 
tongue  in  which  the  greatest  church-teach- 
ers of  the  first  four  centuries  taught  and 
wrote,  it  is  highly  significant  that  such 
great  lights  as  Clement  and  Origen  of 
Alexandria,  Diodorus  of  Tarsus,  Theodore 
of  Mopsuestia  ("the  Master  of  the 
East"),  and  Gregory  of  Nyssa  (called  by 
Dr.  Schaif  "one  of  the  most  eminent  the- 
ologians of  the  time")  taught  the  doe- 
trine  of  modem  universalism.  This  with- 
out injuring  their  reputation  for  ortho- 
doxy, tho  belief  in  eternal  punishment 
was  dominant  in  the  Church.^ 

In  our  time  prisons  are  being  trans- 
formed from  hells  into  hospitals  for  the 

^Keuider,  Church  Hittorf,  li.  tit. 


recovery  of  criminals  to  good  citizenship. 
Vindictive  punishment  has  proved  a  fail- 
ure. Beformatory  treatment  has  proved 
in  large  measure  successful  Bepentance 
and  reformation,  not  vindictive  ven« 
geance,  were  viewed  by  the  great  prophets 
of  Israel,  whom  Christ  "came  to  fulfil," 
as  the  end  for  which  Gt>d  punished  sin. 
Is  it  credible  that  Christ  took^the  contrary 
view;  credible  that  his  note  of  finality 
was  an  end  forever  rather  than  for  a 
period  of  timef  Three  Greek  words  de- 
noting endlessness  occur  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. None  of  these,  but  the  word  for  a 
time-period  ("age,"  B.  V.  margin)  is 
coupled  with  the  word  for  punishment. 
Furthermore,  the  word  for  punishment 
which  Christ  uses  strictly  means  chastise- 
ment (kolatis)  in  distinction  from  the  vin- 
dictive punishment  denoted  by  a  word  mean- 
ing vengeance  {iimoria). 

The  most  convincing  disclosure  of  the 
mind  of  Christ  is  the  parable  addrest 
to  Pharisees  who  murmured  at  his  wel- 
coming of  sinners.  He  compares  his  treat- 
ment of  them  to  that  of  the  father  who 
joyously  feasted  his  penitent  scapegrace 
eon  reformed  by  suffering.  PhariseC'like, 
the  other  son  sulks  at  this  outside  the 
house.  When  reformation  hegina,  punish- 
ment should  end.  Christ's  lesson  from 
conduct  is  more  convincing  than  any  from 
a  controverted  interpretation  of  his  words. 

Yet  Christ  declared  that  there  is  sin 
eternal  and  unforgivable.  He  said  this  to 
scoffers  who  taunted  his  healing  of  a  para- 
lytic as  a  work  of  power  confederate  with 
the  prince  of  devils.  This  "blasphemy 
against  the  Holy  Spirit"  is  an  attitude  of 
mind  rather  than  any  single  act  of  sin.  It 
is  a  spiritual  condition  in  which  the  power 
to  distinguish  good  from  evil,  right  from 
wrong,  is  as  irrevocably  lost  as  that  of  a 
destroyed  eye.  It  is  unforgivable  because 
irreformable.  Thus,  when  sin  "is  full- 
grown  it  bringeth  forth  death"  (James 
1:15,  B.  v.).  Human  life  dies  down  into 
the  subhuman.  Peter  (2  Pet.  2:12)  and 
Jude  (10)  describe  such  sinners  as  "mere 
animals."  ^eir  survival  of  death  is  on 
a  par  with  that  of  all  living  things  lower 
than  man.  No  more  can  be  said  of  it  than 
that  the  vanished  life  returns  to  its  foun- 
tain in  God  (Ps.  36:9). 

The  fundamental  truth  underlying  all 
that  Christ  and  his  apostles  have  said  of 
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the  ultimate  finality  reached  by  responsi- 
ble subjects  of  eternal  law  is  this:  ''To 
every  man  according  to  his  works"  (Matt. 
16:27;  Bom.  2:5).  Sufficient  experience  of 
this  law  in  the  present  world  permits  no 
anticipation  of  its  relaxation  in  futurity. 
We  can  carry  nothing  beyond  our  mortal 
life  but  a  character,  the  net  product  of 
innumerable  deeds,  better  or  worse,  our 
total  self-expression  in  terms  of  moral 
value,  positive  or  negative.  Consequently 
the  question  of  ultimate  destiny  is  not 
what  our  Judge  may  do  for  us,  but  what 
he  can  do  with  us,  as  worth  something  or 
nothing.  What  can  "the  Father  who 
without  respect  of  persons  judgeth  accord- 
ing to  each  man's  work"  (1  Pet.  1:17)  do 
with  the  character  worth  nothing  f  That 
there  will  be  such  Christ  plainly  implies 
when  speaking  of  others,  "accounted 
worthy  to  attain  to  that  world,  and  the 
resurrection  from  the  dead"  (Luke  20:35), 
Thus  taught  Paul  also,  speaking  of  his 
strenuous  endeavors  to  "gain  Christ  and 
be  found  in  him  .  .  .  if  by  any  means  I 
may  attain  unto  the  resurrection  from  the 
dead"  (Phil.  3:9-11). 

As  for  those  found  worthless,  what  re- 
mains but  "  the  resurrection  of  judgment " 
as  suchf — the  opposite  of  "the  resurrec- 
tion of  life"  (John  5:26).  Thus  many 
are  born  into  this  world  with  inability  to 
live.     Some  infants,  tho  quickened  before 


birth,  are  bom  dead,  others  incapable  of 
living  more  than  a  few  hours  or  days. 
Are  there  no  prenatal  conditions  similarly 
affecting  "the  second  birth  of  death"! 
Not  that  life  itself  is  or  can  be  annihilat- 
ed, any  more  than  can  the  chemical  ener- 
gies that  life  employs  in  building  its 
earthly  body.  The  life  of  those  bom  dead 
or  dying  simply  retums,  like  the  life  of 
leaves  that  fall  in  autumn,  into  its  un- 
seen cosmic  source. 

Since  the  middle  of  the  last  century  the 
new  science  of  comparative  religion  has 
found  in  its  study  of  crude  and  of  more 
or  less  developed  religions  clear  evidence 
of  "the  true  light  which  lighteth  every 
man"  (John  1:9).  Every  man  is  bom 
with  some  capacity  to  see  it  and  to  follow 
its  gleam  through  surrounding  shadows 
with  good  will  to  the  best  within  attain- 
ment. The  criterion  of  eternal  justice  to 
all  is  individual  fidelity  to  the  best  that 
is  visible.  Many  an  idolater,  many  a  sav- 
age in  African  jungles  may  doubtless  thus 
be  found  among  ' '  them  that  are  accounted 
worthy,"  with  those  who,  like  Paul,  have 
followed  Christ,  to  attain  the  prize  of 
faithful  endeavor,  "the  resurrection  of 
life."  We  may  rest  assured  that  the 
Father  Almighty,  who  allows  no  atom  of 
the  starry  universe  to  perish,  conserves  even 
the  least  that  he  judges  of  spiritual  worth 
for  man's  concord  and  cooperation  with  him. 


n 

Professor  V.  G.  A.  Teessler,  D.D.,  Ph.D., 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church, 

EscHATOLOOY  is  admittedly  a  realm  of 
difficulty.  It  adde  to  the  profoundness  of 
divinity  the  mystery  of  futurity.  When  to 
things  that,  overwhelm  us  in  the  personality 
of  Jesus  Christ  we  set  also  the  infinity  of 
the  spirit-world,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  we  stand  appalled  end  hesitant.  At 
least  of  this  we  are  all  assured,  it  is  no  place 
for  any  cheap  dogmatism  based  on  mere 
personal,  notional,  or  even  ecclesiastical 
grounds  to  reason 

"Of  Providence,  foreknowledge,  will  and 
fate— 

Fixt  fate,  free-will  and  knowledge  abso- 
lute." 

We  shall  agree,  however,  that  the  core 
of  the  solution  with  regard  to  the  ultimate 
things  in  the  individual's  life  lies  in  the 
thought  of  Christ.     Can  we  be  clear  with 


,  President  of  the  General  Synod  of  the 
U.  S.  A.,  Springfield,  Ohio 

regard  to  his  mind  as  exprest  in  the  g08- 
X>els  on  the  finality  of  lifef  Tes  and  no. 
The  history  of  the  Christian  centuries  indi- 
cates throughout  a  sharp  lack  of  agreement 
on  this  matter  which  may  or  may  not  con- 
tinue. The  explanation  of  this  seemingly 
unbridgeable  difference  lies  perhaps  in  large 
part  in  our  own  subjective  attitude:  we, 
like  the  Fathers,  eisegete  as  well  as  exegete, 
reading  into  rather  than  out  of  Scripture. 
At  the  present  juncture  there  may  be  said 
to  be  three  schools  of  thought  which  from 
wholly  different  premises  aim  at  the  same 
conclusion;  that  is,  that  conscious  personal 
acceptance  in  this  life  of  the  gospel  of  re- 
demption as  mediated  by  Jesus  Christ  is 
not  conclusive  as  to  the  final  salvation  of 
the  individual.  This  attitude  of  thought  is 
the    expression    of    the    Boman    Catholic 
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Church  and  the  modem  "liberal''  theology, 
and  it  is  the  Tiew-point,  now  in  the  ascen- 
dent, of  a  great  mass  of  persons  whose  souls 
are  harrowed  by  the  loss  of  multitudes  of 
men  who  are  serving  their  country  unto 
death  at  the  front,  whose  sudden  taking 
away  startles  many  warm  hearts  and  leads 
to  inaccurate  and  inconclusive  thinking. 

To  the  Boman  Catholic  Church  "  the  door 
is  not  shut''  save  as  the  Church  ehuts  it. 
She  may  shut  as  well  as  open,  so  that  the 
way  to  life  for  an  individual  may  be  opened 
long  after  that  soul  has  as  a  mortal  left 
the  earth.  There  are  the  limhus  patrum  of 
Old  Testament  saints  from  which  they  were 
freed  by  Christ's  descent  into  Hades,  the 
limhus  infantum  for  unbaptized  infants,  and 
purgatory,  from  which,  by  their  own  suf- 
ferings after  death  and  by  the  masses  and 
prayers  of  others,  they  may  be  released. 
This  explanation  has  never  appealed  to 
evangelical  thinking.  If  the  door  is  to  be 
shut,  let  Christ  determine  that  great  ulti- 
matum directly  without  any  intervention, 
however  well  intended. 

More  influential  in  present-day  thinking 
is  tXe  view  of  "  the  larger  hope  "  fathered 
and  fostered  by  a  neological  school  of 
thought,  whose  basis  is  only  partially  or 
incidentally  the  word  of  Scripture.  This 
view  is  shared  by  a  large  number  of  very 
genuine  scholars,  not,  however,  on  exegetical 
but  rather  on  philosophical  grounds.  When 
once  Scripture  becomes  a  valuable  rather 
than  an  invaluable  factor  in  the  determining 
of  the  issues  of  the  soul,  and  other  elements 
whether  of  reason  or  ecclesiasticism  or  sym- 
pathy are  given  for  the  fixing  of  decisions, 
deductions  may  be  drawn  quite  wide  of  such 
as  are  possible  when  Scripture  alone  is  used 
as  a  basis.  Of  course,  if  there  is  no  finality 
in  the  Christian  religion  in  general  there  is 
apt  to  be  no  assurance  of  finality  in  any  of 
its  specific  factors.  The  fate  will  oscillate 
with  the  faith.  Hegel's  philosophy  of  "  be- 
coming, his  thesis,  antithesis,  and  syn- 
thesis," and  especially  the  modern  emphasis 
on  "evolutionary"  and  development  prin- 
ciples, are  the  root  of  a  philosophic  attitude 
to  the  Scripture  which  is  confident  that 
whatever  may  be  the  apparent  meaning  of 
individual  texts  we  may  still  be  assured  that 
no  soul  is  estopped  from  happiness  by  death. 

Yet  undoubtedly  the  greatest  present  factor 
in  the  effort  to  assure  ourselves  of  human 
happiness  regardless  of  the  soul's  assent  to 


faith  is  the  vrish  of  the  human  heart  for  the 
eternal  safety  of  those  who  in  this  time  of 
world's  stress  have  offered  themselves  on  the 
altar  of  their  country  and  have  fallen  with 
their  faces  to  their  country's  foe.    Says  one : 

"  He  weren't  no  saint — ^but  at  jedgment 

I'd  run  my  chance  with  Jim, 
'Longside  some  pious  gentlemen 

T^t  wouldn't  shook  hands  with  him. 
He'd  seen  his  duty  a  dead-sure  things— 

And  went  for  it  there  and  then: 
And  Christ  ain't  a-^oin'  to  be  too  hard 

On  a  man  that  died  for  men." 

Or  again,  in  another  recent  theological 
article,  as  proof  that  the  "  door  is  not  shut," 
these  lines: 

"A  picket  frozen  on  duty, 

A  mother  starved  for  her  brood, 
Socrates  drinking  the  hemlock, 

And  Jesus  on  the  rood; 
And  millions  who,  humble  and  nameless, 

The  straight,  hard  pathway  plod. 
Some  call  it  consecration, 

And  others  call  it  God." 

There  is  added  by  that  theological  writer: 
"  It  is  a  question  of  nomenclature.  And 
call  it  what  we  may,  it  is  faith — and  my 
contention  is  that  the  bitter  sacrifice  our 
lads  are  making  is  faith  in  Christ."  No,  it 
is  not  a  question  of  nomenclature  but  of  the 
Word  of  God, 

Tet,  to  die  in  battle  and  breakfast  in 
Paradise  is  the  Moslem  creed.  The  Chris- 
tians' is  better  than  that :  "  Greater  love 
hath  no  man  than  this,  that  a  man  lay  down 
his  life  for  a  friend.  But  Christ  com- 
mended his  love  for  us  in  that  while  we 
were  yet  sinners  Christ  died  for  us."  After 
all,  however  torn  our  hearts  may  be,  the 
answer  to  the  question  of  finality  resolves 
itself  back  to  Christ.  Peter  said  on  his  de- 
fense (Acts  4:12) :  "In  none  other  is  there 
salvation." 

The  parable  of  the  Ten  Virgins  is  one  of 
three  eschatological  parables  introduced  in 
a  block  by  St.  Matthew.  The  others  are 
the  Two  Servants  and  the  Talents.  The 
lessons  in  all  these  parables  alike  are  neither 
temporal  nor  temporary,  but  plainly  future 
and  final  in  every  feature  of  the  context. 
They  are  preceded  by  the  final  cataclysm  of 
Matt.  24,  and  followed  by  the  judgment- 
program  and  the  final  events  in  the  earthly 
life  of  our  Lord.  "The  door  was  shut," 
and  the  following  "  I  do  not  know  you " 
are  not  notes  of  a  nature  scene.  They 
are  improbable  as  parts  of  a  picture.  They 
belong  to  the  supernatural.     The  very  so- 
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lemnity  of  the  narrfttive  shows  that  the 
spiritual  here  inyades  the  natural.  The 
earthly  story  merges  into  the  heavenly,  as 
the  bridegroom  passes  before  the  majesty  of 
the  Son  of  Man.  To  him  whom  Christ  does 
not  know  ''the  door  is  shut."  The  chapter 
concludes:  ''and  these  shall  go  away  into 
everlasting  punishment,  but  the  righteous 
into  life  eternal"  (Matt.  25:46).  "The 
door  was  shut"  because  "he  did  not  know 
tiiem."  Theirs  is  the  acquaintance  to  make, 
the  opportunity  to  take;  his  the  door  to 
shut  if  needs  be.  Christ  says  the  self -same 
thing  in  Luke  13:25:  "When  once  the 
master  of  the  house  is  risen  up,  and  hath 
shut  the  door,  and  ye  say,  Lord,  open  unto 
us,  he  shall  answer  and  say  unto  you:  I 
know  you  not  whence  ye  are."  CSirist  has 
spoken  in  the  preceding  chapter  of  the  tragic 
solemnities  of  his  coming.  Here  he  tem- 
pers and  practicalizes  that  awesome  vision 
so  that  each  soul  shaU  feel  a  responsibility 
for  his  own  meeting  of  Christ  at  death. 
That  is  a  second  coming,  which,  at  best,  can 
not  be  far  off.  It  is  not  the  sentence,  but 
the  whole  section  that  is  decisive. 

Thus  the  three  parables  together  in  their 
combined  eschatologic  strength,  plus  their 
setting  between  two  judgment-scenes,  or,  if 
you  will,  between  the  unrolled  judgment 
and  the  impending  passion,  plus  also  the 
simple  word-value  of  the  narrative  itself, 
combine  in  a  supreme  impression;  it  says: 
Let  the  soul  watch;  it  must  meet  its  Lord. 
According  to  its  readiness  at  that  meeting 
time  will  be  that  soul's  finished  and  final 
reward.  The  shutting  of  the  door  is  auto* 
matic.  The  spring  that  unleashes  its  action 
is,  "He  does  not  know  thee";  the  reason, 
"thou  wouldst  not."  The  consequences  are 
irreparable  to  thee.  It  is  the  divine  action 
consequent  upon  a  personal  attitude.  It  is 
logicid  and  psychological — a  revelation  alike 
of  the  Word  and  of  the  world. 

Has  this  paraible  reference  only  to  the 
Jewi^  people?  Some  have  thought  so.  It 
would  seem  not,  on  the  double  ground*  that 
tiie  gospels  are  the  least  national  and  the 
most  international,  not  to  say  supemational, 
section  of  the  whole  New  Testament.  "All 
Israel  shall  be  saved"  (Bom.  11:26)  is 
most  difficult  of  exegesis.  Note  the  bewil- 
dering variety  of  explanations  among  even 
evangelical  commentators.  It  is  not  wise 
interpretative  policy  to  explain  the  known 
or  little  known  by  the  unknown  or  lesser 


known.  We  rather  darify  ths  Old  Testa- 
ment by  the  New  Testament,  the  epistles 
by  the  gospels,  and  the  gospels  themselves 
by  Christ.  So  in  this  case  we  explain  St. 
Matthew  first  by  its  correlative  gospels, 
literature  of  the  same  age  and  character. 
When  we  do  this,  the  elements  of  fixedness 
and  finality  are  sharply  dominant. 

The  parables  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus 
(Luke  16:19-26),  the  Unjust  Steward 
(Luke  16:1-9),  the  Pounds  (Luke  19:11- 
27),  and  Christ's  word  to  the  penitent  thief 
are  all  apparently  clear  on  this  point.  Pas- 
sages such  as  Bom.  2:5-6;  Heb.  9:27;  2  Pet 
3:7,  and  Bev.  20:12  link  up  life  and  judg^ 
ment  indissolubly.  The  value-judgment  of 
life  as  given  in  many  other  Scriptures  is 
chiefly  if  not  wholly  its  probationary  char- 
acter. Such  are  Mark  9:43-48;  Matt.  7:21- 
23;  Luke  13:23-24;  Bom.  2:5-10;  GaL 
6:7-8;  Bev.  14:13.  Sharp,  succinct  Scrip- 
ture passages,  and  many  of  them  in  many 
places,  keep  telling  us  of  the  ministry  of 
condemnation.  Let  who  wiU  read  Mark 
9:43;  Matt.  25:46;  John  3:36;  2  Thess. 
1:9;  Bev.  20:10,  14,  15,  or  Daniel  12:2. 

Space  does  not  permit  entering  into  dis- 
cussion of  individual  word^,  such  as  al6y, 
"  eternity."  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  same 
word  is  used  of  "  eternal  life  "  as  is  used  of 
"  eternal  loss."  Hence  the  reach  of  it  must 
be  the  same  in  both  cases.  Yet  no  one  thinks 
of  "  eternal  life  "  as  a  momentary  matter. 

The  words  and  acts  of  Christ,  the  con- 
joined expositions  of  the  apostles,  the  un- 
derstanding of  tiie  early  Church  Fathers 
form  such  a  consensus  that  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  the  great  historic  creeds  of 
the  Church  hold  that  Christ,  who  is  our  final 
authority,  has  spoken  fully  and  not  uncer- 
tainly on  the  matter  of  the  shut  door.  See 
the  Augsburg  Confession,  Art.  17;  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles,  Art.  22 ;  and  the  West- 
minster Catechism,  Question  37. 

In  the  earnestness  of  this  whole  problem 
of  finality  we  have  an  affirmation  to  the 
query,  "  Will  not  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth 
do  right  f"  in  Jesus  Christ,  who  by  his 
obedience  and  satisfaction  merited  salvation 
for  all,  and  in  the  Holy  Spirit  who  in  the 
Word  offers  the  means  of  salvation  to  alL 
We  are  assured,  then,  as  the  Formida  of 
Concord  states,  Ui  Dens  non  est  eausa  pee- 
oati,  iia  etiam  non  est  causa  damnationis, 
sed  uniea  causa  damnationis  est  peccatum: 
"  As  God  is  not  the  cause  of  sin,  so  also  he 
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is  not  the  cause  of  condemnation;  but  the 
one  cause  of  condemnation  is  sin.''    * 

The  editors  have  received  the  following 
eommunieation  on  this  subject  from  a  pro- 
fessor in  a  Presbyterian  seminary: 

^'I  do  not  believe  that  a  subordinata 
statement  of  a  parable  like  that  in  Matt. 
25:10,  'end  the  door  was  shut/  should  be 
made  the  basis  of  a  doctrine  of  finality  in 
punishment  or  of  'eternal  punishment.'  The 
teaching  of  the  parable  has  to  do  with 
'preparedness.'  That  is  further  elucidated 
by  a  second  parable — the  parable  of  the 
Talents — in  which  the  way  of  preparedness 
is  shown — the  use  of  the  talent.  Both  para- 
bles seek  to  explain  what  it  means  to  be 
ready  (Matt.  24:44).  Watching  is  being 
prepared:  being  prepared  is  accomplished 
by  the  use  of  the  talent.  Now  for  the 
larger  question!  Ezegetically  considered, 
there  is  a  note  of  finality  in  some  of  CSirist's 
words  regarding  the  future,  but  exegesis 
has  in  it  not  all  there  is  to  say  about  this 


solemn  matter  of  'punishment.'  The  doe- 
trine  must  be  oritioally  considered  in  the 
li^t  of  the  revelation  of  the  character  of 
God  which  Jesus  has  given  us.  So  long  as 
a  man  wilfully,  intelligently  refuses  to  take 
God  into  his  life — or,  if  you  will,  Chilst — 
his  salvation,  in  the  Christian  sense,  is  im- 
possible, for  salvation  is  a  spiritual  matter. 
But  how  many  soldiers  there  are  who  are 
dying  to-day  who  have  no  intelligent  idea 
of  the  *  plan  of  salvation.'  They  have  grown 
up  in  an  environment  which  made  it  impos- 
sible for  them  to  have  it.  Are  they  adl  sent 
to  eternal  punishment  f  I  think  Bomans, 
chapters  9-11,  should  be  interpreted  his- 
torically. Paul  is  trying  to  show  how  God*s 
purpose  has  historically  been  worked  out  by 
way  of  selection.  Note  what  he  says  in 
Bom.  11:2<5:  'partial  blindness  has  fallen 
upon  Israel  until  the  great  mass  of  the 
gentiles  have  come  in;  and  so  all  Israel  will 
be  saved.'  These  chapters  are  certainly 
written  with  reference  to  the  Jews." 


A  WAR  CORRESPONDENT  ON  SOUTHERN 
PALESTINE 

One  does  not  usually  expect  to  find  in  a  war  correspondent's  letters  valuable  light  on 
archeology  and  history.  All  the  more  welcome,  therefore,  is  the  following  interesting  com- 
ment by  the  well-informed  correspondent  of  the  Manchester  Guardian,  now  with  the  British 
army  near  Gaza,  concerning  the  region  between  that  city  (the  most  southern  of  those  held 
by  the  Philistines)  and  the  "  border  of  Egypt."  Of  course,  the  conditions  of  topography, 
and  especially  of  water-supply,  have  not  greatly  changed  since  the  time  of  David  and 
Solomon,  or  even  since  Sennacherib  led  his  great  army  to  subdue  Egypt  and  met  so  great 
a  disaster  (Isa.  37:36). 

promise  of  Bourj  (reminiscent  of  some 
crusader's  castle)  to  the  fulfilment  of 
Sheik  Zoweid,  and  thence  along  rolling 
downs  and  waving  meadows  to  Bafa,  now 
famous  not  only  as  the  scene  of  Sir  Philip 
Chetwode's  dashing  raid,  but  as  the  site 
of  a  March  race-meeting,  brilliant  as  any 
gathering  on  Ascot's  heath. 

And  after  we  passed  that  boundary- 
stone  at  Bafa  not  a  sign  of  the  desert 
remained,  save  the  broad  sand  dunes 
which  fringe  the  sea.  At  our  next  halting- 
place  of  Khan  Yunie,  whence,  according 
to  tradition,  Samson  took  Delilah  to  wife, 
we  imagined  ourselves  in  one  of  the  home 
counties.  Our  camps  lay  in  orchards  and 
parks  surrounded  by  cactus-hedges,  and 
we  could  pluck  frxdt  and  nuts  off  the  trees 
around  our  bivouacs.  Leaving  that  belt 
of  fruitfulness,  the  descent  to  the  Wadi 
Ghuzzeh  through  barley-fields  was  almost 
a  relapse  to  a  commonplace  greenness. 


It  is  amusing  for  us  who  have  been  in 
the  advance  from  El  Arish  to  read  in 
some  of  the  picturesque  chronicles  of  the 
day  how  the  Wadi  Ghuzzeh,  the  river  of 
Gaza,  "that  just  divides  the  Desert  from 
the  Sown,"  is  tha  true  geographical  bound- 
ary between  Egypt  and  Syria,  marking 
where  vegetation  begins.  Bafa,  it  ap- 
pears, is  but  a  political  milestone  set  in 
the  sands,  and  it  was  only  at  Gaza  that 
our  army  entered  the  Land  of  Promise. 
We  who  have  read  our  Bibles  and  who 
have  tramped  the  fifty  miles  from  the 
Wadi  El  Arish  to  the  Wadi  Ghuzzeh  know 
otherwise.  Of  old  for  the  Children  of 
Israel  the  inhospitable  desert  ended  at  the 
river  of  Egypt,  the  Wadi  El  Arish:  and 
for  the  last  three  months  we  have  appre- 
ciated and  enjoyed  each  successive  stage 
from  the  barren  sand  to  the  green  loveli- 
ness of  the  Philistine  —  and  Turkish  — 
stronghold.    We  have  passed  through  the 
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It  is  amtisiiig  also  to  read  in  another 
commentary  on  the  first  attack  on  Gaza 
that  ''the  district  through  which  the  ad- 
vance from  Bafa  had  to  be  made  is  quite 
waterless;  every  drop  of  water  for  men 
and  animals  had  to  be  brought  up  in 
pipes."  We,  and  the  horses  and  camels 
with  US|  would  have  been  somewhat 
parched  if  we  had  had  to  depend  on  the 
pipes,  but  in  fact  there  is  abundant  water 
all  along  the  track.  It  only  requires  to  be 
''developed'';  and,  tho  it  may  seem 
curious  to  the  home  expert,  the  army  is 
provided  with  field  companies  of  engineers 
for  that  purpose.  Since  we  left  Arish  we 
have  been  put  "on  the  country"  in  a 
new  sense,  and  scarce  a  drop  of  water  for 
men  and  animals  has  come  by  pipe.  The 
difficulty  arises  only  in  distributing  the 
water  from  the  wells  during  the  actual 
engagements. 

Gaza  at  a  distance  looks  like  a  smaller 
Damascus;  a  girdle  of  trees  is  spread 
around  for  two  or  three  miles,  and  the 
town  nestles  amid  the  verdure,  save  the 
big  mosque  which  dominates  the  wooded 
heights.  To  the  southeast  rises  the  nat- 
ural fortress  of  Ali  Muntar  (the  Watch 
Tower),  which  from  time  immemorial  has 
made  the  town  hard  to  capture.  In  for- 
mer ages  it  must  have  been  girt  with  solid 
walls;  now  it  is  a  labyrinth  of  trenches 
and  redoubts.  But  when  the  guns  and 
snipers  are  at  rest  the  vista  over  the  gen- 
tle, undulating  hills  and  the  cornfields  and 
olive-groves  and  fruit-gardens  is  of  idyllic 
peace.  War  loses  half  its  evil  in  the  East 
because  it  is  so  free  from  ugliness. 

Gaza,  whose  Hebrew  name  means  "  The 
Strong,"  has  many  a  time  caused  a  check 
in  the  invaders'  progress.  For  centuries  it 
was  a  center  of  struggle  between  the 
Philistines  and  the  Hebrews;  and  even 
Alexander  the  Great,  who  conquered  the 
whole  of  the  East  in  a  few  years,  had  to 
lay  regular  siege  to  it.  A  thousand  years 
later  Omar,  the  Arab  conqueror,  found  it 
a  greater  stumbling-block  than  even  Jeru- 
salem itself;  and  Saladin  had  to  make  his 
greatest  efforts  before  he  wrested  it  from 
the  crusaders,  who  had  established  there 
one  of  the  chief  fortresses  of  the  Latin 
kingdom.  The  Tatar  hordes  razed  its 
walls  and  citadel,  but  Gaza  remains  a 
place  of  great  strength  and  strategic  im- 
portance.    Here  a  ridge  runs  across  the 


coastal  plain  to  the  Shefelah,  the  range  of 
low-lying  hills  that  front  the  rugged  back- 
bone of  the  Judean  hills,  and  the  army 
that  has  passed  it  may  sweep  along  the 
Valley  of  Sharon  till  it  reaches  Haifa  and 
Acre  and  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon,  the 
main  artery  between  Egypt  and  Syria. 

Gaza  in  peaceful  times  is  the  center  of 
a  fertile  agricultural  district  and  a  busy 
Bedouin  mart.  It  has  a  population  of 
some  35,000  souls,  coming  next  to  Jeru- 
salem and  Jaffa  in  the  number  of  its 
inhabitants.  Its  trading  importance  is 
marked  by  the  presence  of  some  600 
Greeks  and  a  British  consular  agent  and  a 
branch  of  the  Jewish  Palestine  Bank,  the 
Anglo-Palestine  Company.  Before  the  war 
the  roadstead  was  visited  by  the  smaller 
steamships  of  the  Austrian-Uoyd  and  the 
Khedivieh  lines  for  the  com  traffic,  al- 
tho  there  was  no  regular  port  of  call 
for  passengers.  In  the  way  of  buildings 
and  monuments  the  place  has  not  much  to 
boast«  Naturally  the  spot  where  Samson 
carried  off  the  gates,  and  the  place  where 
he  was  buried,  have  been  identified,  and 
there  are  ruins  of  the  old  citadeL  The 
Church  Missionary  Society  had  a  school 
and  hospital,  and  an  enterprising  German 
settler  had  erected  a  steam-mill  (doubtless 
sheltering  emplacements  for  guns).  Other- 
wise modem  ideas  and  methods  have  made 
little  inroad,  and  the  bazaars  are  hidden 
in  narrow,  tortuous  lanes,  characteristic  of 
a  small  city  and  market-town.  They  were 
the  meeting-place  of  the  caravans  that 
passed  between  Syria  and  Egypt,  and  the 
Bedouins  of  the  Sinai  Peninsula  had  their 
chief  markets  here.  Gaza  was  to  Sinai  as 
Damascus  is  to  Syria. 

As  the  first  big  railway-station  in  Pales- 
tine of  the  trunk  line  from  Africa  to  Asia, 
Gaza  would  enjoy  a  new  importance.  The 
fraitfulness  of  the  country  would  be  in- 
creased manifold  when  scientific  methods 
and  machinery  are  brought  to  the  aid  of 
nature,  and  the  neglect  and  mischief  of 
man  are  no  longer  allowed  to  frustrate  the 
bounty  of  God.  And  among  the  places 
where  civilization  will  spring  up  anew, 
Gaza,  which  has  been  celebrated  under  the 
rule  of  Philistines  and  Hebrews,  Persians 
and  Hellenistic  Greeks,  Bomans  and  By- 
zantines, Saracens  and  cmsaders,  will  surely 
be  counted  one  of  the  new-old  cities  of  the 
East. 
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COMMENT  AND  OUTLOOK 

By  Ous  London  €k)BAX8P0NDENT 


A  Much-Avoided  Text 
In  the  Expository  Times  Mr.  T.  H.  Weir, 
lecturer  in  Hebrew  at  Glasgow  University, 
once  more  canvasses  the  vexed  question  as  to 
the  reference  to  dogs  in  the  gospel-story  of 
the  Syro-Phenician  woman.  For  several  rea- 
sons the  narrative  is  one  of  those  awkward 
"texts"  which  preachers  avoid  and  com- 
mentators pass  by  on  the  other  side.  Mr. 
Weir  deals  with  what  is,  after  all,  only  a 
minor  dif^culty — the  fact  that  dogs  in  the 
East  are  wild  animals,  not  at  all  domes- 
ticated as  household  pets,  and  that  the  Orien- 
tal "  table,"  when  there  is  one,  is  too  low  for 
even  a  diminutive  puppy  to  find  a  resting- 
place  underneath.  What  concerns  the 
preacher  and  expositor  is  rather  how  the 
saying  of  Jesus  reported  by  Matthew,  "  I 
am  not  sent  but  unto  the  lost  sheep  of  the 
house  of  Israel,"  can  be  reconciled  with  the 
account  of  the  earlier  miracle  of  the  healing 
of  the  centurion's  servant.  In  his  monu- 
mental Diatessarica  Dr.  E.  A.  Abbott  offers 
an  ingenious  explanation.  He  suggests  that 
the  phrase,  "  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of 
Israel,"  may  be  a  paraphrase  for  "  sinners  " 
generally,  analogous  to  the  Lucan  "that 
which  was  lost."  In  accordance  with  this 
view,  Dr.  Abbott  takes  the  words,  "  It  is  not 
meet  fO  take  the  children's  bread,"  &c.,  aa 
being  spoken,  not  by  our  Lord,  but  by  the 
disciples.  The  disciples,  in  fact,  seek  to 
repel  the  woman,  but  Jesus  says :  "  Let  her 
alone,  for  it  is  -precisely  to  such  lost  and 
suffering  ones  that  I  am  sent."  Whether 
this  construction  will  commend  itself  will 
depend  largely  upon  the  individual  tempera- 
ment. 

The  Lure  of  Theosophy 
Of  late  theosophy  has  been  exercising  an 
increasing  attraction  upon  restless  souls 
within  the  Christian  churches.  Its  alleged 
freedom  from  hampering  dogma,  its  claim 
to  develop  man's  latent  spiritual  powers,  its 
ideal  of  universal  brotherhood,  and  its  inter- 
pretation of  the  doctrine  of  divine  imma- 
nence make  an  attractive  combination,  and 
the  habit  of  its  exponents  to  obscure  its  vital 
issues  and  make  it  appear  to  be  no  more 
than  a  deeper  and  more  spiritual  interpreta- 
tion of  Christianity  reassures  many  who 
would  otherwise   shun  it.     The   Challenge 


(London)  recently  published  a  fleries  of 
illuminating  articles  on  theosophy  by  Mr.  J. 
N.  Farquhar,  the  author  of  Modem  Beligious 
Movements  in  India,  The  extreme  fluidity 
of  the  system  and  the  characteristic  am- 
biguity of  its  popular  form  will  always  make 
controversy  extremely  difficult,  but  for  prac- 
tical purposes  the  doctrines  of  reincarnation 
and  karma  offer  points  of  departure  for  tlie 
teacher  or  preacher  who  may  be  called  to 
deal  with  converts  to  theosophy.  Mr.  Far- 
quhar insists  that  the  doctrine  of  reincarna- 
tion, so  far  from  mitigating  the  injustice  of 
much  in  human  life,  makes  the  horror  of  it 
intolerable— or  rather  should  make  it  so. 
That  human  misery  is  the  consequence  of  sin 
committed  in  a  former  existence  is 

"  An  outrageous  insult  and  wanton  injury 
to  the  opprest  races  and  classes.  The  horror 
ought  to  be  intolerable;  and  any  effort  to 
diminish  it,  except  by  removal  of  the  injus- 
tice, is  ^eer  selfishness ;  it  is  simply  an  effort 
to  be  comfortable  while  others  agonize.  Who 
is  going  to  take  up  the  cross  and  bear  it 
after  Christ,  if  what  looks  like  a  horrible 
evil  is  only  the  incidental  product  of  an  in- 
exorable and  majestic  justice?" 

It  is  here  that  theosophy  may  be  most  ad- 
vantageously attacked.  Its  central  doctrine, 
so  far  from  being,  as  theosophists  claim,  a 
moralizing  as  well  as  a  rationalizing  of 
Christ's  implicit  teaching,  is  an  offense  to 
the  healthy  moral  sense  and  a  peril  to  the 
humanity  it  professes  to  champion. 

"Letting  People  Alone" 
It  is  a  common  complaint  against  churches 
that  they  are  cold  as  arctic  ice,  and  visitors 
to  city  churches  especially  often  go  away 
hurt  and  aggrieved-  because  no  one  has  wel- 
comed* them  or  taken  the  trouble  to  speak 
to  them.  But  we  sometimes  tend  to  forget 
that  there  is  another  side  to  an  of  this.  There 
are  people  who  resent  being  interfered  with, 
however  kindly  the  interference;  to  such 
people  one  of  the  chief  attractions  of  a  place 
of  worship  is  that  they  are  left  free  to  come 
and  go  as  they  like.  The  whole  question  is 
extremely  difficult,  for  while  one  type  ex- 
pects a  s^elcome  as  almost  part  of  the  wor- 
ship, the  other  deems  it  an  impertinence  to 
be  formally  welcomed  to  the  Father's  house. 
An  Anglican  clergyman,  smarting  under  the 
annoyance  of  well-meant  attention  in  church, 
which  effectually  prevented  him  from  wor- 
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shiping  in  peaee,  leads  a  writer  in  the  Chureh 
Times  (London)  to  say  some  sensible  things 
about  the  right  of  people  to  be  left  alone. 

*'  Of  eonrse/'  he  remarks,  **  there  are  some 
people  who  like  being  pounced  upon.  There 
are  certain  small  tailor-shops  where  if  you 
look  in  the  window  for  a  minute  the  pro- 
prietor sidles  up  to  you  and  touts  for  orders. 
I  suppose  this  pays  with  the  class  of  cus- 
tomers that  he  caters  for,  but  most  of  us 
walk  on  at  once.  .  .  .  We  want  a  number  of 
pneople  who  will  set  about  establishing  a 
right  of  way  in  and  out  of  church.  We  want 
a  body  of  people  who  will  insist  on  their 
rights  to  be  let  alone,  to  be  allowed  to  stand 
or  kneel  when  and  where  they  please.  We 
want  to  train  our  children  to  come  in  and 
go  out  by  themselves.  We  want  to  work  for 
clearing  out  unnecessary  benches,  for  gain- 
ing space,  freedom,  spontaneity,  and  Individ- 
ufllity  of  worship.  The  masses  are  accus- 
tomed to  freedom  elsewhere — in  concerts,  at 
open-air  meetings.  We  must  accustom  them 
to  it  in  church  too,  if  the  Church  is  to  be 
the  Church  of  the  people." 

These  strictures  apply  directly,  of  eoursei 
to  the  Anglican  church  order  of  worship,  but 
the  principle  holds  for  all  churches.  There 
is  such  a  thing  as  a  tactful  word  spoken  to 
strangers  in  season,  but  the  habit  of  an  offi- 
cial welcome  to  a  church,  as  if  it  were  a 
private  club,  seems  out  of  harmony  with  a 
truly  Christian  conception  of  (Jod's  house. 

Church-Union  and  Progress  In  Canada 

Among  Canadian  military  chaplains  Rev. 
Major  James  Smyth,  LL.D.,  occupies  a  fore- 
most place.  Dr.  Smyth,  an  Irishman  -born 
and  bred,  was  appointed  Principal  of  the 
Wesleyan  Theological  CoUege,  Montreal,  in 
1911,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-six,  and  im- 
mediately imprest  himself  upon  the  relig- 
ious life  of  that  city.  When  war  broke  out 
he  was  invited  to  use  his  Irish  enthusiasm 
and  persuasive  eloquence  in  the  interests  of 
recruiting,  and  was  successful  in  raising  a 
battalion  of  Irish  Canadian  Bangers,  which 
he  accompanied  to  the  front.  To  a  London 
interviewer  he  gave  an  interesting  account 
of  the  progress  of  church-union  in  Canada. 
That  movement  has  received  its  most  power- 
ful impetus  from  the  scheme  of  cooperation 
between  Canadian  theological  colleges.  Stu- 
dents of  all  denominations  attend  the  same 
theological  lectures,  the  only  denominational 
lectures  being  those  on  the  respective  church 
polities.  Each  college  has  its  own  staff,  but 
all  professors  are  "  cooperatively  "  used,  the 
lectures  open  to  all  the  students  being  held 
in  Divinity  Hall,  a  neutral  bmlding,  the  con- 


trol of  which  is  vested  in  a  joint  board  on 
which  each  of  the  four  colleges  is  equally 
represented.  The  theological  atmosphere, 
which  until  recently  was  frankly  reactionary, 
has  been  considerably  liberalized.  As  for 
corporate  church-union,  the  three  great  de- 
nominations— Methodist,  Congregational,  and 
Presbyterian — have  passed  a  scheme  of  or- 
ganic union;  but  at  the  last  Presbyterian 
Assembly  it  was  decided  not  to  proceed  with 
it  until  after  the  war.  There  is  in  that 
church  a  strong  antiunion  party  analogous 
to  the  Scottish  "Wee  Frees.'*  What  is 
more  significant  is  the  existenee  of  a  liberal 
Presbyterian  section  which  objects  to  the 
proposed  creedal  basis  as  committing  them  to 
medieval  theological  conceptions.  They  pre- 
fer the  old  liberty  to  interpret  the  historic 
creeds  to  a  brand-new  creed  made  at 
Toronto,  as  they  phrase  it. 

^oniim  and  Sinaiam 
The  war  has  given  a  powerful  impetus  to 
Zionism,  and  the  general  impression  has 
gained  headway  that,  with  the  reasonable 
hope  of  realization  which  the  war  has 
brought,  Zionism  has  actually  saoeeeded  in 
capturing  the  great  masses  of  the  Jewish 
people  the  world  over.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
this  is  far  from  being  the  case.  A  large  sec- 
tion of  cultured  and  liberalized  Jews,  espe- 
cially of  the  wealthy  dass,  are  as  far  from 
being  attracted  by  the  Zionist  ideal  )tf  ever 
they  were.  Even  among  those  who  are  In 
83rmpathy  with  its  general  aims,  many  hold 
that  its  program  la^^s  definiteness  and  prac- 
ticality, and  especially  among  British  Jews 
this  view  is  fairly  wide-spread.  It  is  repre- 
sented by  the  recently  formed  "British 
Palestine  Committee,''  the  object  of  which  is 
"to  reset  the  ancient  glories  of  the  Jewish 
nation  in  the  freedom  of  a  new  British  do- 
minion in  Palestine,"  and  which  works  on 
more  definitely  political  lines  than  Zionism. 
At  the  opposite  end  of  the  pole  is  the  most 
recent  of  Jewish  movements — the  "Sinai 
League."  The  object  of  this  association, 
which  has  branches  in  various  parts  of  En- 
gland and  issues  its  own  organ,  The  SinaUt, 
is  to  magnify  the  law  of  Moses.  It  empha- 
sizes the  religious  rather  than  the  national 
point  of  view.  Its  promoters  have  no  na- 
tionalist ambitions.  They  wish  to  be  known 
as  Englishmen — ^English  by  nationality,  Jews 
by  religious  persuasion — and  they  call  upon 
their  coreligionists  to  give  unfaltering  and 
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whole-hearted  allegiance  to  their  own  funda- 
mental eanvictions  and  inatitutions. 


The  Aga  Khan 


Aga  Ehan  is  the  title  held  bj  the  leader 
of  the  Khoja  Shiite  Mohammedans  in  India. 
The  present  holder  of  the  title,  6ir  Sultan 
Mohammed  Shah,  celebrates  his  thirtieth 
hirthdaj  in  Noyember.  His  personality 
claims  more  than  ordinary  interest,  in  the 
present  deeline  of  the  Turks,  when  their 
control  of  Mohammedan  affairs  is  slipping. 
He  traces  his  descent  to  the  prophet  of 
Islam  and  claims  relationship  with  the 
Fatimite  califs  of  Egypt.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Imperial  Legislative  Ck>uncil  of  India, 
holds  the  rank  of  First-Class  Chief  of  the 
Bombay  Presidencyi  and  is  entitled  to  a 
salute  of  eleven  guns  on  official  occasions. 
His  position  and  eminence  are  not  merely 
hereditary;  they  are  in  part  the  fruit  of 
service  to  Indians,  both  Mussulmans  and 
Hindus,  in  peace  and  in  war.  In  the  famine 
and  plague  of  1897  the  Aga  Khan's  assis- 
tance was  generous  and  efficient.  And  in  the 
present  crisis  he  has  offered  to  serve  at  the 
front  in  any  capacity,  even  that  of  inter- 
preter for  the  troops.  (He  speaks  English, 
French,  German,  and  Hindustani.)  He  is 
one  of  the  strongest  forces  in  India,  binding 
Mohammedans  there  (and  elsewhere)  in  loy- 
alty to  Eng^d,  and  devoted  also  to  secur- 
ing the  best  for  all  classes  and  religions  in 
his  native  land. 

Shinto  Propaganda  in  America 
Miss  Toshiko  Sakamaki  has  come  from 
Japan  to  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  in  the  interest 
of  Shintoism.    She  is  the  first  woman  mis- 


sionary to  be  sent  to  America  by  this  cult, 
altho  a  Shinto  temple  was  established  in 
that  city  three  years  ago.  Miss  Sakamaki 
is  twenty-four  and  is  earnest  and  hopeful  of 
success.  She  is  well  educated,  has  delved 
deeply  into  old  Japanese  classics,  made  spe- 
cial study  of  ethnic  religions,  and  believes 
Shintoism  is  not  "correctly  understood  in 
America."  Her  purpose  is  to  show  that  it 
is  ethically  and  spiritually  a  sound  religion. 
Most  of  her  work  she  will  do  by  writing 
rather  than  teaching.  Possibly  she  will  edit 
a  magazine,  such  as  she  had  in  Japan,  de- 
voted to  the  propagation  of  this  belief. 
Among  her  chief  aims  are  to  promote  among 
the  local  Japanese  ''the  beautiful  manners 
and  customs  of  the  old  civilization  "  and  to 
keep  the  young  girls  of  her  nationality  from 
adopting  the  garments  and  manners  of  the 
West.  The  Shinto  preacher  who  "  presides  " 
over  this  temple  declares'  there  are  between 
five  and  six  hundred  believers  of  his  faith 
in  and  about  Los  Angeles,  and  that  soon 
they  will  erect  a  great  temple  in  our  midst. 
While  the  foregoing  embodies  informa- 
tion received  directly  from  Los  Angeles,  it 
is  probable  that  the  purpose  of  Miss  Saka- 
maki has  been  misunderstood.  Shinto  is  es- 
sentially a  national  religion,  the  principal 
characteristic  of  which  is  an  intense  patri- 
otism and  ardent  love  for  Japan.  The  em- 
peror is  to  most  of  his  subjects  one  of  the 
deities  of  the  pantheon,  a  descendant  in  di- 
rect line  of  the  sun-goddess.  Shinto  has 
never  promoted  a  propaganda  to  races  other 
than  the  Japanese  or  those  subject  to  Japan. 
The  work  of  this  Shinto  "missionary"  is 
therefore  more  likely  directed  to  the  conserv- 
ing of  the  patriotism  of  Japanese  in  Amer- 
ica and  not  for  conversion  of  other  nationals. 


PROGRESS  OF  THE  WAR  IN  EUROPE' 


Sept.   8. — Qannan  aeropUnet  raid  Ohatham,  En- 
glUh  lUTal  base,  killing  108  and  wounding  92. 

4. — Germans  in  a(r-raid  attack  London,  killing 

nine  and  injuring  49. 
5. — ^Italians  take  new  position  on  the  Bainsina 

plateau,  with  nearly  1,700  prisoners.     Oerman 

tr-boats  bombard  Scarborough. 
6. — Germans   capture   7,500    Russian  troops   as 

result  of  adrance  through  Riga. 
9. — ^In  repulsing  a   German  attack  northeast  of 

Verdun  the  French  took  800  prisoners  and  in* 

flicted  heavy  losses. 

13. — ^French  win  first-  and  second-line  trenches 
in   region   of   St.    Souplet,    Champagne,    Uking 
I  than  2,000  prisoners. 


14. — ^Italians  gain  and  hold  the  peak  of  Monte 
San  Gabriele,  northeast  of  Goriiia. 


Sept.  17. — ^Russians  report  advance  of  seven  miles 
toward  Riga  in  the  last  five  days. 

20. — ^British  gain  mile  in  depth  on  eight-mile 
front  east  of  Ypres.  Uking  8.243  prisoners  and 
the  villages  of  Zevenkote  and  Veldhoek. 

24. — Germans  kill  six  and  injure  twenty  in  raids 
on  London  and  southeast  cosst. 

25. — German  air-raiders  kill  fifteen  and  injure 
seventy-three  in  attack  on  London. 

26. — British    in    new   offensive   make   important 

advance  and  capture  1.614  prisoners. 

28. — British  capture  Mushaid  Ridge  on  the 
Euphrates,  with  entire  Turkish  army  defend- 
ing it. 

29. — ^Italians  gain  important  height  on  Bainsissa 
Plateau,  with  1,409  prisoners.  New  air-raid 
on  London  kills  eleven  and  injures  eighty-two. 


^We  win  oontinue  this  digest  until  the  end  of  the  war. 
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A  RELIGIOUS' journal  has  recently  taken  up  a  daily  newspaper's  question : 
*'K  the  Church  is  going  to  make  everything  its  business,  how  is  it  to  have  any 

time  or  strength  left  to  save  souls  f    In  reply  our  contempo- 

Tlie  Church's     rary  admits  that  the  Church  is  in  danger  of  undertaking  too 

Busiiiess         many  things  as  an  organization.    This  vexed  question,  it  adds, 

needs  to  be  cleared  up  by  drawing  a  line  between  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Church  as  an  organization  and  that  of  the  individual  Christian — 
the  former  limited,  the  latter  **as  wide  as  life  itself/'  Each  of  these  is  well 
stated  in  brief  and  general  terms.  Some  specification  will  be  helpful  to  dear 
vision  of  present  duty. 

1.  Saving  souls  was  Christ's  business.  He  bequeathed  it  to  his  Church, 
commissioning  it  to  **make  disciples  of  all  the  nations  {i.e.,  Glentiles),  teaching 
them  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you."  He  evidently 
counted  on  these  prospective  disciples  as  his  partners  in  soul-saving,  first  their 
own  souls,  by  loyal  obedience  to  his  commandments,  in  order  to  help  him  save 
other  souls.  Paul  imprest  this  on  his  Gentile  disciples  at  Philippi :  "  Work  out 
your  own  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling." 

2.  Christ  adapted  his  teaching  to  his  times.  The  modem  Church  in  utterly 
different  times  must  do  likewise.  Christians  enjoying  democratic  freedom 
ought  to  do  many  things  impossible  to  Christians  under  the  yoke  of  foreign 
despots.  **  Render  unto  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Csesar's,  and  to  God  the 
things  that  are  God's"  was  the  necessary  limit  of  Christ's  commandment  for 
political  affairs.  His  apostles  imitated  him:  *'Fear  God,  honor  the  king." 
By  his  saying  that  he  **came  to  fulfil  the  law  and  the  prophets"  in  the  old 
freedom  of  the  Hebrew  kingdom  he  conveyed  to  Jewish  disciples  a  cryptic 
doctrine  plain  to  them,  while  unintelligible  to  heathen  governors,  and  of  im- 
mense importance  for  modern  democracy.  Many  modern  Christians  are 
culpably  blind  to  it.  His  ** gospel  of  the  kingdom,"  illustrated  in  his  life  of 
social  ministries,  inculcated  the  ideal  of  a  fraternal  democracy  in  which 
everything  making  for  human  welfare  is  the  Christian's  business.  His  work 
of  saving  souls  must  now  include  vigorous  campaigning  against  every  form 
of  evil — political,  industrial,  economic,  social — ^that  threatens  the  loss  of  souls. 

The  Church's  business  is  to  teach  the  inspiring  principles  of  effort  to 
realize  Christ's  ideal  of  a  heavenly  democracy.  Each  individual  Christian's 
business  is  to  enshrine  these  principles  in  conscience,  and  to  give  them  effect 
by  word  and  deed  as  a  good  soldier  of  Christ,  with  eye  ever  on  the  sacrificial 
life  of  **the  Captain  of  our  salvation,"  the  law  and  the  inspiration  by  which 
his  true  followers  must  work  out  their  own  and  the  world's  salvation. 

When  Great  Britain  realized  the  terrific  and  far-reaching  character  of 
the  war,  among  the  first  measures  proposed  was  that  manufacturers  willingly 
renounce  a  large  proportion  of  profit  normally  arising  from 
Profiteering     their  business. 

Benefiting  by  their  experience,  Congress  gave  the  President 
the  necessary  power  to  eliminate  ** profiteering" — ^that  is,  the  reaping  of  undue 
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profits  by  those  who  produce  or  deal  in  any  commodity  necessary  to  life.  The 
power  granted  is  intended  and  will  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  people 
of  the  United  States,  our  Allies,  and  neutrals  who  deal  honorably  by  us. 

But  outside  the  wide  range  of  the  power  granted  by  the  act  under  which 
the  Federal  Pood  Administration  works,  there  are  both  room  and  necessity 
Jor  voluntary  abstention  from  acts  which  limit  or  threaten  ^e  eflfectiveness  of 
our  struggle  with  autocracy.  Along  the  entire  line  of  social,  commercial,  and 
industrial  intercourse  there  is  need  for  the  application  of  Paul's  injunction: 
''Not  looking  each  of  you  to  his  own  things,  but  each  of  you  also  to  the  things 
of  others. ' '  * '  Profiteering  "  is  a  temptation  and  a  possibility  not  limited  to  the 
capitalist  or  speculator  or  employer.  It  may  present  itself  to  the  mind  of  the 
farmer,  the  middleman,  or  the  laborer.  The  workman  who,  in  the  present  dire 
peril  to  democracy,  sees  and  seizes  opportunity  to  extort  an  enormous  increase 
in  the  cost  of  the  commodity  which  he  furnishes,  whatever  that  commodity  may 
be,  is  no  less  engaged  in  profiteering  than  a  speculator  who  comers  wheat  or 
potatoes. 

It  is  conceded  by  most  economists  that  labor,  even  with  the  vast  gains  in 
remuneration  made  in  recent  years,  does  not  yet  receive  all  its  just  rewards. 
Yet  this  very  recognition  implies  the  speedy  and  voluntary  adjustment  of  in- 
equities between  employer  and  employee.  The  point  at  issue,  however,  just 
now  is  that  the  present  crisis  is  not  the  time  for  full  and  complete  adjustment ; 
it  is  the  time  for  putting  first  things  first.  The  hold-up  of  port  and  railroad 
activities,  of  shipbuilding,  of  steel-production  and  munition-making  by  indi- 
viduals or  aggregations  of  workers,  is  a  menace  to  the  cause  of  democracy  and 
may  prove  fatal  to  the  welfare  of  those  who  are  seeking  a  small  temporary  gain 
at  great  peril  of  possible  loss. 

But  more  vital  still  is  the  fact  that  a  war,  the  character  of  which  is  now 
so  clearly  seen,  is  made  the  occasion  and  opportunity  for  indulgence  in  and  fos- 
tering of  a  selfish  regard  for  one's  ''own  things"  to  the  detriment  of  the  things 
of  the  nation  and  implicitly  of  the  whole  world. 

If  out  of  the  welter  of  this  world-war  we  are  to  make  any  progress  it  must 
be  in  character,  in  soul  values.  The  interrelations  of  the  material  and  the 
spiritual  here  are  most  intimate ;  they  can  not  be  separated.  The  minister  has 
now  a  unique  opportunity  as  well  as  a  duty,  never  so  great,  so  imperative,  to 
preach  the  obligation  of  a  thoroughgoing,  deliberate,  and  sanctified  moratorium 
as  to  self-seeking,  with  the  substitution  therefor  of  devotion  to  the  common 
weal,  in  the  home,  the  o£3ce,  and  the  factory— everywhere. 

The  movement  that  has  been  started  in  England  to  make  British  titles 
harder  to  get  should  be  hailed  as  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  Lord  Selbome 
has  proposed  a  measure  that  requires  public  announce- 
TiQes  and  Favors  ment  of  the  reasons  for  all  grants  of  honors  and  dignities. 
Should  the  measure  be  passed,  the  Prime  Minister,  in  rec- 
ommending Mr.  Blank  to  the  king,  would  have  to  publish  the  fact  and  the 
wherefor.  As  a  part  of  the  same  movement  it  is  proposed  to  go  a  step  further 
and  to  require  the  Prime  Minister  to  declare  to  the  king  in  every  case  that  no 
payment,  direct  or  indirect,  was  made  or  promised  in  connection  with  the  title 
granted. 

All  this  is  not  without  interest  to  the  people  in  America,  and  especially 
to  the  people's  representatives  in  their  legislatures  and  in  Congress.  It  is  a 
matter  of  common  knowledge  that  important  governmental  positions  have  been 
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secured  as  a  reward  for  generous  subscriptions  at  election-time,  and  these  ap- 
pointments have  often  been  made  without  regard  to  the  question  of  fitness. 

The  practise  of  bestowing  such  favors  can  not  be  justified  in  a  democracy. 
It  tends  to  create  distinctions  and  makes  for  exdusiveness.  Faithful,  efScient, 
and  heroic  service,  in  or  out  of  Parliament  and  Congress,  brings  its  own  re- 
ward. The  public  is  usually  quick  to  recognize,  appreciate,  and  honor  aU  such 
service. 

4* 

The  use  of  certain  terms  without  adequate  knowledge  of  what  they  con^ 
note  is  quite  a  common  habit.    The  term  ''democracy'*  is  perhaps  more  on  the 

minds  of  public  men  to-day  than  ever  before,  yet  the  full  sig- 
The  Price        nificance  of  that  word  does  not  seem  to  be  fully  realized. 
of  Democracy  Generally  speaking,  we  would  say  the  word  means  ''that 

form  of  government  where  the  sovereign  power  resides  in  the 
people  as  a  whole,  and  is  exercised  either  directly  by  them  or  by  o£3cers  elected 
by  them — in  modern  use  often  more  vaguely  denoting  a  certain  state  in  which 
all  have  equal  rights,  without  hereditary  or  arbitrary  differences  of  rank  or 
privilege."  It  is  the  latter  part  of  this  definition  tiiat  is  particularly  far- 
reaching  and  in  time  is  bound  to  cut  deeply  into  the  body  politic,  for  a  democ- 
racy at  work  knows  no  such  thing  as  rank  or  privilege.  These  are  as  foreign 
to  it  as  anarchy  is  to  good  government.  When  power  is  vested  in  the  people 
or  the  people's  representatives,  that  means  that  the  rights  of  the  whole  take 
precedence  over  the  rights  of  the  individual,  and  this  can  be  brought  about  only 
by  a  faith  that  is  big  enough  to  see  in  this  the  way  to  the  better  society  and 
the  remedy  for  some  of  our  perplexing  problems.  With  that  faith  we  must  be 
prepared  to  make  the  necessary  sacrifices.  This  is  the  price  of  democracy. 
What  costs  little  is  worth  little ;  what  costs  much  is  worth  much.  Are  we  ready 
for  the  muchness  t 


Tes,  it  is  true :  we  have  discovered  a  gronip  of  churches  that  have  some  rather  positive 
convictions  about  the  futility  of  missions.  Otherwise  they  could  never  indorse  the  following: 
*'  The  constitution  provides  that  no  church  shall  hereafter  be  admitted  into  this  union  until 
she  shall  have  first  produced  satisfactory  evidence  of  her  being  opposed  to  all  missionary 
schemes." 

In  a  choice  collection  of  '^DonHs"  for  the  sick-room  we  came  across  the  instructions: 
Don't  leave  an  array  of  bottles  and  glasses  in  sight  of  the  patient!  And,  by  a  quirk  of 
fancy,  we  were  led  to  think  of  sin,  the  radical  disease,  and  of  the  remedies  and  prescrip* 
tions  and  nostrums,  and  of  the  various  medicine-men,  and  of  the  system  of  therapeutics 
that  keeps  the  bottles  forever  in  sight  of  the  patient. 

It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  the  most  pressing  need  of  a  certain  church  is,  to  put  it 
bluntly,  men  and  money.  But  it  is  rather  depressing  to  have  the  report  continue:  "We 
have  little  of  either,  while  our  great  antagonist,  the  Cfhurch,  has  plenty."  "Antag- 
onist "  is  a  rather  queer  epithet  to  hurl  at  the  heads  of  presumably  Christian — ^brethren. 

Comes  another  order  having  for  its  cardinal  principle  the  fatherhood  of  €k>d  and  the 
brotherhood  of  man.  This  time  it  is  the  "  Camels  of  the  World,"  as  they  caU  themselves. 
One  might  think  that,  at  this  date,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  go  into  camel4and  for  such 
a  cardinal  and  ancient  principle. 

Mjay  we  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  moment  we  make  a  "problem ''  of  a  tfubject 
it  becomes  a  nuisance  f  There  never  was  an  important  matter  that  could  not  be  turned 
into  a  problem,  and  it  is  the  business  of  the  analytical  mind  to  dissect;  but,  oh,  the  peace, 
the  refreshing  calm  of  the  moment,  of  the  person,  which  gives  ihe  large  vision  and  the 
faith  that  things  are  right! 
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rTHE  PREACHER  AS  ARTIST— !• 

The  Eev.  QEOEflB  T.  Wood,  Dexter,  N.  Y. 


GiNiEALLT  speaking,  a  pastor's  success 
depends  npon  there  being  combined  within 
him  two  opposites:  the  practical  man  and 
the  idealist  Either  of  these,  in  its  extreme 
form,  excludes  the  other.  The  precarious- 
ness  of  ministerial  success  is  seen  in  the 
fact  that  the  overdevelopment  of  one  at 
the  expense  of  the  other  foredooms  the 
pastor  to  failure.  Here  we  consider  only 
the  idealistic  side  of  the  pastor's  work  and, 
for  the  time  being,  forget  that  he  is  an 
executive  officer. 

I  wish  to  consider  the  pastor  as  preacher. 
I  assume  that  no  one  will  dispute  the  state- 
ment that  this  is  his  chief  function.  This 
is  the  focal  and  radiating  center  of  all  his 
work,  and,  if  he  fail  here,  his  ability  to  mix 
win,  as  a  rule,  be  a  magnificent  dissipation. 
His  ability  to  present  truth  persuasively 
will  make  or  mar  his  ministry. 

I  wish  to  prove  that  the  degree  of  success 
in  the  pulpit  depends  upon  the  degree  in 
which  the  preacher  is  an  artist.  In  speak- 
ing of  the  preacher  as  artist  I  do  not  mean 
the  man  who  has  a  style  that  is  fanciful, 
pretty,  airy,  dilettante;  I  mean  the  man  who 
makes  truth  concrete — ^f or  that  is  the  func- 
tion of  the  artist  Am  I  exaggerating  in 
saying  that  the  normal  theological  training 
tends  in  the  opposite  direction?  True,  the 
minister's  study  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
Bible  gives  a  charming  concrete  simplicity 
to  religious  truth.  But  the  remainder  of  the 
subjects  of  A  normal  theological  course— 
ehureh  history,  theology,  apologetics,  holni- 
letics^  philosophy,  ethics,  contribute  little,  if 
anything,  to  enable  a  preacher  to  present 
truth  concretely  to  a  modem  mind.  I  would 
not  beHttle  the  importance  of  any  of  these 
subjects;  each  of  *them  is  essential  to  the 
man  who  would  have  opened  to  him  the 
treasures  of  thought  that  the  ages  have 
mined,  and  the  problems  of  life  with  which 
the  ages  have  wrestled;  each  of  them  is 
essential  to  the  minister  who  would  love  his 
study  as  his  mind's  home.  His  education 
has  largely  consisted  in  his  living  imagina- 
tively in  the  past,  but  his  effectiveness  as  a 


preacher  will  depend  upon  his  living  reaUy 
in  the  present.  Just  as  Jesus  our  Lord 
thought  in  the  terms  of  his  age  and  spoke 
to  it  in  those  terms;  just  as  every  success- 
ful preacher  in  the  history  of  the  Church 
has  thought  and  spoken  in  the  terms  of 
his  age  and  found  the  avenue  of  approach 
to  its  mind,  so  must  we.  We  were  tau^^t 
in  our  study  of  logic  that  if  we  would 
take  our  hearers  into  the  unknown  we  must 
do  it  through  the  known.  We  must  know 
what  they  know,  and  use  that  to  interpret 
what  we  wish  them  to  know.  It  was  neces- 
sary for  full  equipment  that  we  should  learn 
to  think  in  the  abstract  and  follow  Bowne 
through  his  metaphysical  mazes;  it  was 
necessary  for  our  full  equipment  that  we 
ehould  worm  our  way  through  the  philosophy 
of  the  ages  from  Thales  to  Bergson;  but 
when  we  of  the  twentieth  century  speak  to 
the  man  who  thinks  in  the  terms  of  the 
dynamo,  the  dynamic  of  the  gospel  has  got 
to  find  its  parallel  in  the  dynamic  of  the 
machine  age. 

Was  it  not  Beecher  who  said  that  in  his 
reading  he  avoided  theology?  A  ministerial 
friend  of  mine  advised  theological  students 
in  leaving  the  seminary  to  leave  their  books 
behind  them  for  a  year  or  two  and  study 
Ufe  at  close  range.  I  once  heard  W.  T. 
Stead  say  that  every  minister  ehould  com- 
plete his  training  with  the  spending  of  a 
week  as  a  policeman  in  the-  slums  of  a  city. 
Each  of  these  statements  is  extreme,  but 
together  they  indicate  a  fact.  If  a  minister 
live  in  a  world  of  theology  and  philosophy 
while  his  people  live  in  the  humdrum  of 
practical  affairs,  they  have,  obviously,  no 
interests  in  common,  no  point  of  life-con- 
tact. He  must  learn  to  see  divinity  through 
the  eyes  of  his  people.  He  must  enter  into 
their  thoughts,  think  with  them,  and  lead 
them  through  these  thoughts  to  the  divine 
thought  that  oozes  out  of  the  world  at  every 
pore,  has  made  personality  the  soul  of  the 
universe,  and  makes  pregnant  every  page 
of  the  Book  of  books.  Shall  I  be  regarded 
as  an  iconoclast  if  I  say  that  our  theological 
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training  is  an  organ  without  a  keyboard! 
There  may  be  the  finest  theological  equip- 
ment within  UB,  waiting  like  an  organist 
for  hidden  harmonies;  but  unless  there  is  a 
keyboard  of  common  life  and  thought,  the 
one  will  be  beyond  the  reach  of  the  other. 

There  .is  no  vocation  that  affords  the  quiet 
and'  refined  satisfaction  and  the  healthy 
pleasure  that  the  preacher  finds  as,  in  his 
study,  he  lives  in  a  world  of  mind  and  souL 
Did  his  life  end  there,  his  academical  studies 
would,  be  to  him  a  liberal  education.  That 
sanctum  sanetorum,  however,  is  the  place 
where  the  fountain  of  his  life  day  by  day 
takes  its  rise.  His  need,  then,  is  to  find 
fitting  channels  thi'ough  which  it  may  flow. 
The  world  of  mind  and  soul  of  his  study 
must  be  given  a  body;  that  is,  his  ideas 
must  be  made  concrete.  To  the  parent  it 
must  be  clothed  in  the  language  of  home; 
to  the  farmer  it  must  emit  the  aroma  of  the 
hay-field;  to  the  engineer  it  must  possess 
the  driving  power  of  steam;  to  the  scientist 
the  God  of  grace  must  become  the  Infinite, 
with  electrons  as  his  nerves.  In  a  word, 
the  idea  must  be  made  to  live  and  breathe 
and  act.  Hence,  an  essential  part  of  a  the- 
ological curriculum  should  be  the  training 
of  the  artist's  eye  that  sees  an  idea  assume 
form  and  color;  that  would  drive  away  the 
abstractions  of  stereotyped  theological  terms, 
the  graveyard  aroma  of  bygone  contro- 
versies, the  archaic  expression  of  a  creed 
that  is  outworn — tho  only  in  form.  Was 
it  Buskin  or  Carlyle  who  gave  preeminence 
to  the  man  who  could  seef 

What  is  the  trend  of  thought  in  our  dayf 
It  is  a  study  of  the  material  world  in  which 
we  live,  an  examination  of  its  elements,  laws, 
and  forces;  and  this  almost  entirely  with  a 
view  to  its  practical  application  to  modem 
industry.  The  modern  mind  is  filled  to  sat- 
uration with  these  thoughts.  Now,  if  the 
I)reacher  is  to  reach  this  mind,  the  subject 
of  its  thoughts  must  be  his  medium,  the 
third  term  of  his  syUogism.  The  preacher, 
if  he  be  true  to  his  vocation,  is  essentiaUy 
an  idealist,  a  poet,  an  artist ;  but  his  visions 
will  be  given  form  and  color  by  the  thou^^ts 
that  issue  from  the  mind  of  the  scientist, 
the  discoverer,  the  ordinary  traveler,  and 
thence,  percolate  through  the  various  strata 
of  culture  or  illiteracy. 

If  tills  expression  of  ethical  and  religious 
ideas  through  the  medium  of  current  thought 
is  formal,  mechanical,  amateurish^  that  is, 


not  tha  work  of  an  artisty  the  effect  will 
be  cold,  even  deadening;  it  may  be  farcieaL 
Just  as  MSlton  said  that  in  order  to  write 
the  great  epic,  the  task  to  which  he  always 
looked  forward,  he  himself  must  be  a  poem, 
so  the  preacher  must  develop  an  aptitude 
for  analogy,  must  develop  the  artist's  eye 
that  sees  in  the  thrilling  stories  of  the 
romance  of  modem  science,  sees  instinc- 
tively, the  ideas  that  bum  within  him  after 
his  nrasing  in  his  study. 

This  aptitude  may  be  developed.  The 
poet-preacher  who  is  bom,  not  made,  is 
rare.  Only  occasionally  does  God  give  us 
a  Bobertson,  a  Beecher,  a  Boyd-Garpenter, 
A  Madaren,  a  Jowett.  The  rest  of  us  have 
to  develop  this  faculty  by  slow,  methodical, 
even  prosaic  means.  When  we  take  a  fact 
or  a  scene  from  a  book  of  science  or  travel 
and  use  it  in  a  sermon  so  as  to  give  ob- 
jectivity to  an  idea,  we  are  in  the  elementary 
stage  of  development,  the  creeping  worm. 
Wlien  W.  L.  Watkinson  selects  a  simple  fact 
of  science  and  in  it  finds  divine  sublimities, 
he  is  in  the  chrysalis  stage.  When  Jowett 
preaches  a  sermon  with  a  picture  in  every 
sentence,  the  whole  sermon  a  moving-pic- 
ture film  flashing  light  and  life  and  person- 
aMty,  he  has  reached  the  perfected  stage  of 
the  golden-winged  butterfly.  He  is  the 
master-artist.  The  joumey  toward  perfec- 
tion is  slow  and  tedious;  but  to  the  man 
who  looks  upon  his  preparation  for  the  pul- 
pit not  as  a  mere  rehadi  of  stale  theological 
lore,  but  the  finest  opportunity  that  any 
vocation  offers  for  that  culture  of  mind 
end  soul  which  is  the  apex  of  civilization,' 
to  such  a  man,  I  say,  the  joumey  is  ever 
unfolding  new  and  fascinating  landscapes, 
and  the  way  grows  brighter  and  brighter 
unto  the  perfect  day. 

I  wish  now  to  make  a  few  selections  from 
my  own  study  to  exemplify  the  process  of 
developing  this  aptitude.  Observe,  I  begin 
with  the  purely  intellectual  and  end  with 
the  purely  emotional — ^the  wisest  method  in 
all  public  speaking,  especially  in  the  use 
of  the  illustration. 

In  my  text-book  on  elementary  chemistry 
I  find  the  statement  that  some  of  the  ele- 
ments are  capable  of  existing  in  more  than 
one  condition,  as,  for  example,  carbon  and 
oxygen.  Oarbon  exists  in  the  widely  differ- 
ent forms  of  diamond,  graphite,  and  common 
charcoal.  Now  translate  this  taet  into  what 
we  may  eall  its  ethical  equivalent.    I  find 
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human  brotherhood  ezistiiig  in  the  most 
widely  diversified  conditions.  It  may  be 
the  prince  in  his  palaee  (diamond),  or  the 
merchant  in  his  office  (graphite),  or  the 
laborer  in  the  mine  (charcoal) ;  it  may  be 
the  heavenly  minded  saint  (diamond),  or 
the  practical  man  of  the  world  (graphite), 
or  the  man  in  the  gutter  of  sin  (charcoal) ; 
it  may  be  the  Englishman  self -complacently 
sipping  his  cup  of  tea  (diamond),  or  the 
American  counting  his  almighty  dollars 
(graphite),  or  the  German  propagating  his 
Kultur  by  submarine  and  subterfuge  (char- 
coal); it  matters  not  how  widely  varying 
the  form,  away  down  at  the  heart  of  things, 
fundamentally  and  essentially,  the  human 
brotherhood  persists.  ''  A  man's  a  man  for 
a'  that." 

Again,  I  turn  to  the  late  Sir  Bobert  Ball's 
In  Starry  Bedims,  Speaking  of  photo- 
graphing the  stars  he  says: 

''There  is  another  peculiarity  about  the 
photographic  methods  of  observation  which 
gives  them  an  importance  from  quite  a  dis- 
tinct point  of  view.  The  radiation  from  a 
star  consists  of  a  number  of  rays  of  very 
varied  hues  all  blended  together.  If  they 
were  separated  out  we  should  find  that  they 
were  divisible  into  two  great  groups — ^name- 
ly, the  visible  and  the  invisible.  As  to  the 
former,  they  characterize  the  well-known 
hues  of  the  rainbow;  the  red,  orange,  yellow, 
green,  blue,  indigo,  violet.  It  is  to  these 
rays  in  varjiag  degrees  of  combination  that 
we  are  indebted  for  visibility  in  thtf  star, 
either  to  our  unaided  eye  or  even  %o  l^e 
eye  aided  hj  the  telescope.  But  it  is  eon- 
ceivable  that  a  star  might  dispense  a  rich 
stream  of  rays  and  yet  be  totally  invisible 
from  the  fact  that  none  of  those  rays  be- 
lon^d  to  the  special  group  which  can  alone 
excite  vision.  These  invisible  rays  lie  out 
beyond  the  violet.  Now  it  happens  that  the 
rays  from  the  star  which  are  competent  to 
excite  an  impression  on  the  plate  are  partly 
in  the  visual  portion,  but  chiefly  in  the 
invisible  part  of  the  total  radiation.  Now 
we  can  see  another  reason  why  the  photo- 
graph may,  and  indeed  must,  largely  extend 
our  conception  of  the  extent  of  the  universe. 
It  win  grasp  and  depict  light  which  would 
be  utterly  wasted  so  far  as  vision  is  con- 
cerned, for  even  were  these  rays  poured  in 
torrents  into  our  eyes  they  could  excite  no 
sense  of  vision;  and  consequently  all  those 
stars  whose  radiation  did  not  contain  a  suf- 
ficient admixture  of  visual  rays  would,  to  the 
eye,  be  invisible  in  the  most  powerful  tele- 
scope, tho  capable  of  being  recorded  by 
a  photograph." 

Now  translate  this  fact  into  its  spiritual 
equivalent.     The  universe   consists  of  the 


visible  and  the  invisible,  the  material  and 
the  spiritual.  Man  has  the  dual  capacity  of 
appreciation  of  both  these  worlds.  He  has 
the  five  physical  senses  that  enable  him  to 
see,  hear,  taste,  smell,  and  feel  the  material, 
the  visible  world.  But  he  also  has  an  inner 
eye  by  which  he  sees  the  visible,  a  sixth 
sense  which  brings  iaxoe  into  communication 
with  the  unseen,  a  conscience  sensitive  as  a 
photographic  plate  to  the  light  that  never 
shone  on  land  or  sea. 

My  third  and  last  example  is  from  my  own 
experience.  I  was  standing  on  Glacier  Point, 
overlooking  Yosemite  Valley.  It  was  three- 
thirty  in  the  morning.  I  had  risen  early  to 
see  the  sun  climb  over  the  snow-clad  hills 
in  the  ^stance.    But  unexpectedly  I  found 

«mething  even  more  entrancing  than  that, 
le  first  faint  rays  of  morning  light  were 
in  the  eastern  sky.  I  stood  on  the  edge  of 
the  clifF.  At  my  feet  was  Yosemite  VaUey, 
3,000  feet  down  an  almost  perpendicular 
rock.  The  valley  lay  still  sleeping,  its  dark 
depths  had  not  yet  been  reached  by  the 
rays  of  morning  light.  But  as  I  looked 
down  into  the  awful  abysmal  darkness  I 
could  distinctly  trace,  meandering  along  the 
village  roads,  minute  electric  lights.  It  was 
weirdly  wonderful  in  the  extreme.  "Yea, 
though  I  walk  tiirough  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death  I  will  fear  no  evil,  for  thou 
art  with  me."  **  The  Lord  -is  my  light  and 
my  salvation." 

Beyond  the  viUage  I  could  see  the  small 
pool  known  as  Mirror  Lake.  But  why  was  I 
able  to  see  it,  for  the  valley  was  enshrouded 
in  darkness!  Because  Mirror  Lake  cau^^t 
and  reflected  the  faint  glimmer  in  the  east- 
ern sky  above  the  mountains.  Death  would 
be  very  dark  to  me  did  it  not  catch  the 
light  from  my  Lord's  resurrection  morning. 
But  as  I  stood  on  Glacier  Point  and  looked 
above  the  snow-dad  hills  in  the  distance  I 
saw  that  pearl  of  the  eastern  sky,  the  morn- 
ing star — a  symbol  to  me  that  ere  long  all 
the  darkness  of  the  valley  would  be  dis- 
sipated. When  my  bright  and  morning  Star 
arises  with  healing  in  his  wings  it  is  a 
guaranty  to  me  thtit  eventually  the  dark- 
ness of  sin,  with  all  its  attendant  abysmal 
evils,  will  be  driven  from  every  nook  and 
recess  of  life's  deep  valley. 

Every  preacher  has  potentially  within  him 
the  artist's  eye.  If  day  by  day  he  win 
study  to  translate  some  of  the  infinite  array 
of   facts   which   modem   thought   and  dia- 
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eorerj  x>flet  him  into  those  ethical  and 
religions  ideas  with  which  his  mind  is  stored^ 
it  will  not  be  s  long  time  before  the 
reverse  process  is  in  operationi  and  he  will 
see  sermons  in  stones  and  messages  in  run- 
ning brooks.  His  prime  need  is  the  posses- 
sion of  those  qualities  whidi  Bnskin  preached 
bj  the  very  method  I  have  sought  to  enunci- 
ate: harmonj^  truthfulness,  sinceritj,  the 
dear  eye;  so  that  there  ahall  be  exactness 
of  paraUel  between  the  objective  fact  and 
the  ethical  idea.  Almost  every  great 
preacher  has  had  this  quality.  Its  presence 
or  its  absence  generally  makes  the  difference 
between  the  preacher  and  the  mere  talker. 
Is  there  any  wonder,  then,  that  I  plead  that 
every  theological  seminary  make  the  develop- 
ment of  this  aptitude  a  necessary  part  pf 
its  curriculum  f 

It  is  unnecessary  to  add  that  the  illustra- 
tions discovered  in  the  process  of  this  train- 
ing, when  carefully  indexed,  provide  an  ever- 
growing source  of  the  very  finest  class  of 
materiiJ  for  weekly  use.  When  preparing 
an  illustration  in  your  study  visualize  it, 
so  that  in  using  it  in  the  pulpit  you  describe 
not  what  you  have  read,  but  what  you  see* 
By  so  doing  your  presentation  will  have 
convincing  vividness.  Whereas  .by  repeating 
what  you  have  read  your  style  will  be  stilted 
and  bookish,  making  you  a  mere  purveyor 
of  something  interesting,  rather  than  an 
inspirer  to  worthy  thought  and  action. 


The  Tact  of  an  Organist 

How  .the  organist  views  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  a  ''wonderful"  sermon  may  be 
gathered  from  the  following  excerpt  taken 
from  an  article  on  "  The  Beflection  of  an 
Organist''  in  The  Churchman: 

"  In  a  recent  service,  in  which  atmosj^ere 
played  its  part  effectively,  the  clergyman 
preached  a  wonderful  sermon,  strong  in  its 
sympathetic  appeal,  creating  a  silence  at  its 
close  which  could  be  felt.  It  was  a  sermon 
which  might  well  have  dosed  the  service, 
that  the  congregation  might  have  departed 
with  it  fresh  in  mind.  Convention,  however, 
intervened  and  made  necessary  the  taking 
up  of  the  usual  collection,  during  which  and 
covering  up  which  the  choir  sang  the  cus- 
tomary anthem.  It  might  be  appended  here 
that  much  of  our  effort  toward  a  unified  ser- 
vice, in  which  atmosphere  and  its  psycholog- 
ical value  play  such  a  part,  is  frustrated  by 


this  taking  up  of  the  edlection,  by  the  in- 
terruption in  the  service  during  which  ushers 
walk  up  and  down  the  aisles  collecting 
money.  We  are  incased  to  regard  it  as  an 
offering  of  alms,  but  in  most  cases  it  is  a  col- 
lection. Speed  the  day  when  some  other 
form  of  procuring  necessary  revenue  may  be 
successfully  adopted!  Cut  to  return:  The 
silence  created  by  that  sermon  was  manifest- 
ly impressive.  The  conscientious  organist 
dreaded  breaking  into  it  with  his  offertory 
anthem,  wondering  if  the  anthem  would  har- 
monise, fearful  lest  it  break  the  thread  of 
continuity.  He  was  confident,  however,  tiiat 
he  would  do  less  harm  than  the  passing  of 
plates  among  the  pews,  and  he  was  hopeful 
tliat  he  could  bridge  the  interruption  in  the 
service  with  his  anthem  and  carry  the  ser- 
mon along  with  him.  And  he  did!  The  im- 
pressive silence  so  pronounced  at  the  dose  of 
the  sermon  was  again  in  evidence,  and  with 
no  less  of  potency.  The  anthem  had  fitted 
into  its  nidie  in  the  service  structure  and 
had  emphasised  the  sermon.  In  other  words, 
it  had  performed  its  obligation  of  continuity 
and  had  delivered  the  sermon  at  the  dose  of 
the  service.  The  organist  had  no  reward 
other  than  satisfaction,  yet  his  work  had 
been  invaluable.  He  had  submerged  the 
music  and  all  suggestion  of  the  personal  for 
the  sake  of  the  unit  he  served  so  creditaUy 
and  so  devotedly.  Such  air  organist  is  in  ser- 
vice rather  than  in  budness.'' 


The  Penny  and  the  Dollar 

A  DOLLAB  and  a  penny  once  happened  to 
come  together  in  a  preacher's  pocket,  and  the 
dollar  at  once  began  to  put  on  airs,  like  a 
red  cow  in  a  barn-yard. 

''  I  am  a  big  gun,"  said  the  dollar,  "  and 
you  are  a  nobody.  I  am  white,  and  bright, 
and  you  are  only  a  dull,  mud-colored  little 
Indian.  I  am  religious,  for  I  am  all  the  time 
saying,  *  In  God  we  trust,'  and  you  are  only 
a  pagan.  I  am  patriotic,  for  on  one  dde  I 
have  the  American  eagle  and  on  the  other 
the  goddess  of  liberty,  and  I  buy  lots  of  fire- 
works for  the  Fourth  of  July.  I  am  heaven- 
ly minded,  too,  for  I  have  stars  to  think 
about,  and  you  don't  have  anything.  I  am 
precious,  for  I  am  nice,  bright  diver,  and 
everybody  wants  me,  but  you  are  only  bass 
copper,  and  nobody  cares  a  snap  for  you." 

''That  may  all  be  so,"  said  the  poor  little 
penny,  in  a  weak,  piping  voice.  **  You  may 
be  bigger  than  I  am,  and  more  patriotic 
than  I  am,  and  more  rdigious  than  I  am, 
and  more  heavenly  minded  than  I  am,  but  I 
go  to  church  and  Sunday-school  a  good  ded 
more  than  you  do."      Elijah  P.  Bbown. 
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ON  THE  DOUBTFUL  VALUE  OF  LONG 
PASTORATES 

The  Ber.  Edwasd  B.  Baoby,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Wi  are  aeenstomed  to  extd  the  minister     enssion    of    these    will   be    more    or    less 


n^o  has  had  s  long  pastorate.  We  picture 
his  increasing  years  as  bringing  increasing 
blessings  to  his  church  and  his  communitj. 
We  point  to  him  as  a  model  of  contentment, 
happj  in  his  own  fold  and  without  envy  of 
other  shepherds.  We  are  certain  that  his 
long  residence  in  a  home  here  will  insure 
him  an  eternal  place  in  the  home  hereafter. 

In  many  instances  this  estimate  is  cor- 
rect Befnsing  calls  to  larger  and  richer 
fields,  the  man  of  God  toils  on,  patiently 
sowing  the  gospel  seed,  trusting  the  Lord 
of  the  harvest  to  give  the  increase  in  his 
own  good  time.  He  sees  the  young  people 
of  his  parish  grow  up,  become  fathers  and 
mothers  and  then  grandfathers  and  grand- 
mothers. His  pulpit  becomes  a  throne,  from 
which  he  looks  upon  his  loyal  and  happy  sub- 
jects, and  exclaims :  ''  For  what  is  my  hope, 
^7  joy,  my  crown  of  gloryingt  Are  not 
even  ye  before  our  Lord  Jesus  at  his  com- 
ingf 

But  this  ideal  is  not  always  realized. 
Sometimes  we  make  a  virtue  of  what  is  the 
minister's  necessity.  He  stays  because  he 
has  no  opportunity  to  go.  We  laud  him  for 
stability  whm  in  reality  he  is  obstinate.  He 
pays  no  heed  to  growing  hints  that  a  change 
is  desired.  Some  of  the  long-term  men 
would  be  more  praiseworthy  could  they  say 
with  the  early  settlers  of  New  South  Wales: 

''True  patriots  all:  for  be  it  understood 
We  left  our  country  for  our  country's  good." 

There  are  rare  men,  in  fields  of  exceptional 
opportunity,  who  should  never  think  of 
change.  But  the  man  of  average  ability  will 
serve  more  effectively  in  three  pastorates  of 
ten  years  each  than  in  one  of  thirty.  And 
Miere  are  many  others  who  will  multiply  their 
usefulness  by  still  further  dividing  the  terms 
of  their  ministry. 

The  chief  fault  of  the  long  pastorate  is 
monotony.  Inevitably  the  minister  will 
flhoose  certain  favorite  themes,  and  his  dis- 


analogous.  The  tendency  of  the  mind  is  to 
run  in  grooves,  and  there  are  characteristic 
habits  of  thought  as  well  as  characteristic 
gestures  and  tones.  No  sooner  has  the 
preacher  announced  his  text  than  the  regu- 
lars in  the  congregation  will  be  able  to  pick 
up  the  trail  and  follow  it  at  once  to  its  con- 
clusion. The  American  people  like  a  change. 
And  there  is  virtue  in  a  new  broom,  a  new 
car,  a  new  administration.  There  are  signs 
of  awakening  life  in  the  church  as  they  greet 
upon  his  inaugural  day  the  new  preacher, 
freshly  groomed,  delivering  the  best  sermon 
from  his  store  and  sounding  a  new  note  of 
hope  and  enthusiasm.  And  the  minister  has 
an  advantage,  too,  in  that  he  does  not  know 
his  people  intimatdy.  They  all  seem  good. 
But  they  are  all  there:  Diotrephes,  who 
loves  preeminence;  Alexander  the  copper- 
smith, who  wUl  do  much  harm;  Eutychus, 
wide-awake  to-day,  but  likely  to  be  nodding 
next  Sunday;  Euodia  and  Syntyche,  far 
from  being  of  the  same  mind;  and  Dives, 
listening  for  any  bias  against  the  business 
which  provides  him  fine  linen  and  sumptuous 
fare. 

But  there  are  present  also  worthy  and  con- 
genial ones  to  whom  the  new  minister  will 
be  more  closely  bound  as  the  years  pass. 
While  it  is  comparatively  easy  for  the  pastor 
to  resign  in  the  early  period  of  his  ministry, 
it  becomes  increasingly  difficult  in  the  later 
years.  Long  association  has  made  dear  to 
him  certain  old  haunts — ^fields  where  he  likes 
to  play,  homes  where  he  likes  to  dine,  and 
odd  comers  where  he  likes  to  loaf.  He  is 
bound  to  the  community  by  many  business, 
social,  and  domestic  ties  that  are  not  easily 
broken.  His  people  see  the  congregation 
disintegrating,  but  can  not  wound  the  one 
they  love  by  asking  him  to  leave.  Much 
trouble  in  the  world  comes  from  ''converting 
stewardship  into  ownership."  Especially  is 
this  a  temptation  of  the  clergyman.  In  his 
early  years  he  is  s  minister  and  rejoices  to 
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be  among  his  people  as  one  who  eerres.  As 
sueeese  eomee,  and  his  influence  beeomee 
more  and  more  dominant  in  the  ohureh,  there 
grows  within  him  a  sense  of  proprietorship. 
He  no  longer  exists  for  his  people,  but  thej 
for  him.  He  becomes  proud  of  his  achieve- 
ment and  jealous  of  his  authority.    He  was 


once  a  shepherd,  seeking  the  lost,  feeding 
the  flock,  calling  them  bj  name  and  leading 
them  out  Now  his  chief  office  has  become 
that  of  shearer  of  the  sheep  and  disposer  of 
the  fleece.  When  these  symptoms  appear, 
the  wise  pastor  will  begin  to  look  for  another 
fold. 


[The  other  side  of  this  question  is  presented  in  the  following  extracts  from  '"The  Ad* 
vantages  of  a  Settled  Pastorate/'  by  the  Rev.  Newton  H.  Boykb,  Brookville,  Ohio.] 


What  are  some  of  the  advantages  of  set- 
tled pastorates?  They  are  many  and  impor- 
tant, both  to  the  pastor  and  the  pastorate. 
First,  to  the  pastor,  because  he  develops 
more  thoroughly  and,  consequently,  becomes 
a  more  capable  and  efficient  preacher  and 
pastor.  A  preacher  who  serves  a  congrega- 
tion but  a  few  years  will,  after  his  first  pas- 
torate, be  sorely  tempted  to  visit  "the  bar- 
rel," and  to  depend  on  sermons  which  he 
previously  prepared  for  another  people.  His 
duties  in  a  new  fleld  of  labor  will  be  mani- 
fold, urgent,  diverse,  and  particularly  ab- 
sorbing because  of  the  novelty  which  a 
change  of  environment  always  presents.  He 
must  acquaint  himself  with  the  people  in  the 
church  and  out  of  it;  he  must  ascertain  the 
locations  of  their  residence;  he  must  fa- 
miliarize himself  with  the  disposition  and 
peculiar  temperament  of  each  parishioner; 
he  must  also  learn  some  of  the  history  of 
the  place,  and  there  are  characteristic  fea- 
tures as  well  as  peculiar  conditions  in  each 
community  concerning  which  he  must  inform 
himself,  and  these,  with  other  duties,  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  careful  and  syste- 
matic study  and  proper  preparation  for  the 
pulpit. 

In  a  new  pastorate  a  preacher  finds  him- 
self in  the  midst  of  many  disadvantages. 
Every  day  he  spends  a  great  deal  of  time 
informing  himself  concerning  matters  of 
which  his  predecessor  had  certain  knowledge, 
and  because  he  is  not  conversant  with  the 
history  of  the  people  he  misdirects  and 
wastes  a  great  deal  of  energy  which  should 
be  given  to  mental  enrichment  and  the  de- 
velopment of  his  pastorate.  .    .    . 

Somewhere  I  read  the  statement,  by  one 
who  had  the  time  and  took  the  pains  to  make 
the  inquiry,  that  the  ministers  who  have 
served  the  same  pastorate  for  a  number  of 
years  are  the  ones  who  have  continued  their 
study  of  Greek  and  Hebrew.  This  is  right 
to  the  point.    The  reason  is  obvious,  because 


the  pastors  who  preach  to  the  same  peoide 
year  after  year  must  depend  especially  on 
the  unsearchable  riches  of  divine  truth,  and 
there  are  only  two  avenues  to  the  heart  of 
the  sacred  Scriptures,  vig,,  the  Greek  and 
Hebrew  languages  and  the  Scriptures — 
these  two  are  the  unfailing  fountain  of  all 
riches  to  the  preacher.  ...  A  long  pas- 
torate simply  drives  a  man  to  the  study  of 
the  original  languages,  if  he  would  preach 
living  sermons  to  his  people.  The  {Hreacher 
who  expects  to  remain  a  number  of  years  in 
one  pastorate  will  ever  be  conscious  of  the 
deep  and  varied  needs  of  his  congregation. 
He  will  anticipate  the  spiritual  necessities  of 
his  people  and  he  will  select  his  themes 
accordingly,  and  in  their  development  his 
heart  will  be  enriched  and  his  mind  trained 
in  the  relation  of  truth  to  truth  and  doctrine 
to  doctrine,  and  thus  he  will  become  a  safe 
leader  and,  eventually,  an  authoritative  ex- 
pounder of  the  deep  things  of  God,  and  a 
man  whose  knowledge  the  people  will  respect 
and  to  whom  they  will  look  with  confi- 
dence. .    .    . 

The  settled  pastor  not  only  grows  men- 
tally, but  his  infiuence  is  steadily  enlarged, 
and  this  is  a  tremendous  advantage.  It  is  a 
serious  mistake  to  suppose  that  a  pastor 
must  live  in  a  large  number  of  towns  in 
order  to  become  acquainted  with  all  the 
various  temperaments  of  humanity.  There 
are  not  so  many  in  each  class,  but  there 
is  as  great  a  number  of  human  types  in 
Brookville  as  there  is  in  Chicago,  and  I  have 
just  as  many  opportunities  for  the  study  of 
men,  women,  and  children  as  a  pastor  has  in 
New  York,  and  the  people  of  a  village  or 
town  are  as  susceptible,  as  capable  of  de- 
velopment in  every  way,  as  the  inhabitants 
of  a  metropolis.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
place,  then,  but  of  time,  for  knowledge  of 
people  comes  slowly.  Acquaintance  with  the 
history  of  individuals  or  families,  of  their 
relations  to  one  another,  comes  even  more 
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tHowljf  and  jet  such  knowledge  is  absolutely 
essential  to  anj  minister  who  would  do  a 
work  which  is  to  be  permanent  and  who 
would  equip  himself  for  the  highest  useful- 
ness. I  am  altogether  certain  that  the  pas- 
tor who  has  faithfully  served  the  same  peo- 
ple for  fifteen  years  is  far  better  qualified  to 
continue  his  ministrations  to  that  same  con- 
gregation than  any  other  of  equal  ability, 
and  that  he  can  assume  the  work  of  another 
pastorate  with  greater  success  than  the  man 
who  has  served  five  charges  during  the  same 
number  of  years.  .   .   . 

A  settled  pastorate  is  advantageous  also 
in  this,  that  it  develops  the  ability  of  a  man 
to  adapt  himself  to  the  changing  conditions 
of  his  pastorate  and  the  community  in  which 
he  labors.  All  the  methods  which  are  suc- 
cessful in  one  pastorate  are  never  equally 
useful  in  another.  Vicinities  and  congrega- 
tions differ  of  necessity,  and  the  elements 
which  differentiate  one  congregation  from 
another  may  require  years  to  master  and  con- 
trol. It  is  also  true  that  the  same  com- 
munity and  pastorate  change  vastly.  The 
methods  which  were  quite  successful  during 
the  first  years  of  my  ministry  are  no  longer 
adequate  in  the  same  congregation.  The 
same  principles  are  operative,  but  their  ex- 
pression has  materially  changed.  Thus  I 
have  had  to  learn  to  adapt  myself  and  my 
methods  to  the  changing  conditions  of  the 
passing  years.  Through  long  years  in  the 
same  pastorate  a  minister  better  learns  how 
to  lead  his  flock,  how  to  direct  the  work  of 
the  Master,  to  meet  emergencies,  to  supply 
needs,  and  to  be  an  efficient  overseer. 

Again,  a  settled  pastorate  teaches  a  pas- 
tor self-control  and  discretion.  I  do  not 
mean  adroitness,  but  a  sincere  judiciousness. 
He  will  eventually  learn  that,  if  he  hopes 
to  exercise  a  salutary  influence,  he  must  not 
only  be  as  ingenious  as  a  spider  and  as  dili- 
gent as  an  ant,  but  also  as  harmless  as  a 
dove  and  as  wise  as  a  serpent.  .   .   . 

Another  benefit  of  a  settled  pastorate  is 
the  purification  of  a  preacher's  purposes  and 
the  aanctification  of  his  incentives.  The 
"new  minister"  in  a  pastorate  has  no  diffi- 
culty in  securing  a  large  audience  and  gain- 
ing the  attention  of  the  congregation.  He 
will  be  the  outstanding  man  of  the  com- 
munity for  several  months,  while  there  is 
nothing  novel  about  the  old  pastor  whose 
presence  creates  no  stir,  no  comment,  no 


temporary  increase  in  attendance.  He  may 
be  tempted  to  think  that  he  would  be  more 
useful  and  diligent  in  another  charge,  but 
such  temptations  are  to  be  withstood,  re- 
membering that  a  new  broom  sweeps  welL 
Prompted  by  curiosity,  large  numbers  may 
go  to  hear  a  stranger  minister,  but  such  mo- 
tives early  cease  to  actuate,  and  if  the 
people  continue  regularly  to  attend  the  house 
of  God  it  is  not  because  he  is  a  neweomer, 
but  a  faithful  preacher  of  the  Word.  When 
once  the  novelty  of  the  minister  wears  off 
and  the  curiosity  of  the  people  wanes,  when 
the  strangeness  of  his  voice  ceases  to  fasci- 
nate, and  the  congregation  becomes  accus- 
tomed to  his  presence  in  the  pulpit  and  in 
their  homes,  then  he  can  not  help  but  realize 
that  his  own  faithfulness  and  honesty,  aAd 
the  purity  of  his  preaching,  must  be  de- 
pended upon  to  make  him  a  successful 
ambassador. 

The  long-time  pastor  will  frequently  be 
reminded  that  his  motives  need  rectifying 
if  they  have  been  selfish  and  unworthy,  for 
motives  need  rectifying  if  they  have  been 
selfish  and  unworthy,  for  unless  his  purposes 
are  beneficent  and  his  motives  generous  he 
can  not  long  hold  the  respect  of  the  people 
and  enjoy  tiieir  support.  The  constituency 
of  a  pastorate  or  community  not  only  be- 
comes acquainted  with  the  chief  traits  of 
the  minister's  character,  but  eventually  they 
come  to  know  his  reason  for  doing  things — 
his  inner  life.  .   .   . 

A  long  pastorate  also  gives  a  minister 
stability  of  purpose  and  develops  sagacity. 
When  a  man  has  settled  down  in  a  pas- 
torate he  endeavors  to  counteract  disruptive 
influences;  he  prepares  to  meet  any  inevi- 
table crisis;  even  emergencies  do  not  take 
him  wholly  unawares.  Such  a  man  not  only 
makes  the  most  of  the  present,  but  he  is 
not  forgetful  of  the  future,  and  accordingly 
ho  formulates  his  plans  for  the  erection  of 
a  new  church  edifice  or  the  remodeling  of 
the  present  structure  if  needed.  He  keeps 
in  touch  with  the  best  methods,  and  employs 
them  in  the  different  departments  of  his 
work;  he  looks  after  the  varied  interests  of 
the  pastorate;  he  directs  the  nurture  of  the 
young,  quickly  reclaims  the  erring,  and 
never  ceases  to  warn  the  unwary.  In  short, 
he  considers  the  interests  and  well-being 
of  his  people  rather  than  consult  his  own 
pleasure  and  advantage.  .   .   • 
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WAS  IT  FAIR? 

EiCMA  Gabt  Wallaoi,  Auburn,  N.  Y, 


Tbibi  w«8  no  doubt  about  it,  the  Bev. 
Almon  Dunton  was  possest  of  a  likable 
and  winning  personalitj.  In  addition  to 
thia  he  had  tact.  These  were  among  the 
reasons  that  enabled  him  to  serve  the  High- 
land Avenue  congregation  with  a  f airlj  ac- 
eeptable  measure  of  success. 

No  one  could  denj  he  was  verj  strong 
in  his  pastoral  xuinistrations.  The  people 
liked  to  have  him  come  into  their  homes;  he 
was  popular  at  weddings,  and  even  those 
of  denominations  otiier  than  his  own  some- 
times  called  him  to  officiate  when  members 
of  their  family  were  called  into  eternal 
rest.  He  was  successful  in  smoothing  over 
some  of  the  breaches  which  had  gradually 
widened  between  the  church  bodies  of  the 
rather  clannish  town  of  Callowaj  and 
cemented  the  different  factions  into  a  com« 
munil7--betterment  movement  which  reaHy 
had  accomplished  a  great  deaL 

In  the  pulpit,  however,  the  Bev.  Dunton 
did  not  shine.  Either  he  lacked  the  faculty 
of  organizing  his  thoughts  clearly  and  to  a 
conclusive  end  or  he  spent  eo  much  time 
on  his  pastoral  work  that  he  depended  too 
much  upon  the  inspiration  of  the  moment. 
He  was  prone  to  wander  in  his  discourses 
and  not  to  group  his  thoughts  about  a  cen- 
tral theme  or  text.  His  sermons  were  not 
always  easy  to  listen  to  because  of  a  ten- 
dency to  a  slight  hesitation  in  speech,  and 
they  were  difficult  to  recall  because  of  lack 
of  coherence.  The  social  work  of  the 
church  held  together  fairly  well,  but  the  at- 
tendance at  the  regular  services  gradually 
dwindled. 

In  time  it  seemed  expedient  that  the 
pastor  should  accept  a  call  elsewhere,  and 
he  went.  A  new  man  came  to  fill  his  place 
who  was  chosen  with  care  and  prayerful 
consideration.  It  was  not  easy  to  find  some 
one  who  was  likely  to  be  strong  on  every 
point  and  to  please  every  one,  for  the 
millennium  had  not  yet  dawned,  but  the  Bev, 
Charles  Brownley  had  done  excellent  work 
elsewhere  and  was  welcomed  to  the  High- 
land Avenue  Churdi  in  Galloway. 

It  soon  became  evident  that  he  was  a 
man  of  high  scholarly  attainments,  with  a 
rarely  beautiful  character  and  a  strongly 
spiritual  temperament.  It  was  a  bit  dis- 
appointing to  the  people  that  he  did  not 


seem  to  possess  the  broad  sympathies  and 
quick  understanding  of  every-day  problems 
of  their  former  pastor. 

In  short,  his  church  was  filled  at  every 
service  to  hear  the  message  he  gave  wiUi 
such  power,  but  the  people  did  not  feel  as 
yet  that  they  knew  him  very  well  personally. 
*  Mr.  Brownley  was  a  man  of  none  too  strong 
physique,  and  he  realized  fully  that  he  must 
go  among  his  people  to  know  them — ^their 
wants,  their  needs,  their  trials,  and  their 
joys.  He  hoped  that  his  people  would  come 
to  know  him  even  as  they  had  in  former 
charges,  but  he  realized  that  he  did  not 
make  friends  as  quickly  as  some.  He  was 
doing  his  best  tho,  even  as  Mr.  Dunton 
had  done  his. 

Now  it  so  happened  that  during  an  early 
spring  of  exceedingly  changeable  weather  a 
number  of  old  people  died.  One  family  set 
the  f adiion  of  sending  fifty  mHes  away  for 
Mr.  Dunton  to  come  and  conduct  the  ser- 
vices, and  several  of  the  others  did  likewise. 
When  warm  weather  came  there  was  quite 
an  epidemic  of  weddings,  and  again  and 
again  Mr.  Dunton  came  back  to  officiate. 
Whenever  time  permitted  he  called  at  the 
home  of  Mr.  Brownley,  always  half  apolo- 
gizing for  the  people  having  sent  for  him, 
reminding  his  successor  in  office  that  in  the 
^Te  years  he  had  been  witii  them  he  had 
naturally  grown  somewhat  into  their  lives. 

Once  or  twice  Mr.  Brownley  felt  strongly 
inclined  to  tell  him  that  it  was  not  the 
people  for  whom  he  should  apologize,  but 
rather  for  himself  for  accepting  these  invi- 
tations. Of  course,  tfie  people  who  asked 
their  former  pastor  to  return  had  not  the 
least  idea  that  they  were  somewhat  dis- 
courteous to  their  present  minister,  nor  that 
they  were. making  his  work  decidedly  diffi- 
cult and  prolonging  the  time  before  he 
would  be  on  a  thoroughly  friendly  basis 
with  all  his  people. 

To  Mr.  Brownley,  who  was  higfhly  sen^- 
tive  and  inclined  to  shrink  if  he  felt  he  were 
not  wanted,  the  situation  was  more  than 
painful.  He  brooded  upon  the  situation, 
trying  to  analyze  wherein  he  was  failing 
and  why  his  people  continually  reached  out 
beyond  him  for  the  man  they  had  not  tried 
very  hard  to  keep  with  them.  Little  by  little 
his  preaching  began  to  show  the  effect  of 
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the  nervons  strain  and  his  health  to  tell  the 
same  story.  He  was  too  proud  to  tell  anj 
of  his  church  superiors,  or  his  local  officers, 
of  the  thing  which  was  troubling  him. 

It  was  not  until  his  own  son  came  home 
from  college  and  watched  matters  through 
a  three-months'  vacation  that  the  young 
man  said  one  evening  when  they  were  to- 
gether alone: 

"I  say,  dad,  why  don't  you  spunk  up  a 
little  and  give  that  man  Bunton  to  under- 
stand tiiat  one  job  is  enough  for  him,  and  if 
he  attends  to  his  flock  where  he  is  hell  have 
all  he  can  do  without  trying  to  hold  down 
this  job  as  well!  Why,  I  say  it  isn't  fair. 
Again  and  again,  after  you  came  here  to 
Galloway,  you  refused  to  go  back  to  Green- 
vale.  Sometimes  you  could  have  gone  as 
well  as  not,  but  you  have  always  held  that 
when  a  minister  was  through  with  a  charge 
it  was  much  better  not  to  go  back  except 
at  the  joint  invitation  of  pastor  and  people. 
Then  your  welcome  was  certain  on  every 
band,  and  there  was  no  chance  of  any  hard 
feeling  being  engendered  or  any  one  else's 
work  jeopardized." 

"I  know  that,  son,"  Mr.  Brownley  agreed, 
''but  people  do  not  always  see  alike,  and 
while  I  have  never  felt  that  I  could  refuse 
spiritual  ministration  to  any  one,  it  has  al- 
ways seemed  to  me  that  the  x>erformance 
of  the  rites  of  the  church  should  be  left 
to  the  acting  church  pastor." 

''Perhaps  Mr.  Dunton  has  never  thought 
of  it  in  just  this  light,"  young  Brownley 
said  slowly.  "I  met  him  only  yesterday 
when  he  was  here  and  he  seemed  like  a 
perfectly  square  and  fair  fellow,  but  a  little 
bit  flattered  to  be  asked  to  return,  and  un- 
der unusual  circumstances  it  might  be  per- 
missible; but  even  then  I  think  that  the 
eourtesy  of  a  word  of  explanation  would 
be  due  you." 

The  two  sat  in  silence  for  some  moments 
listening  to  the  noises  of  the  spring  night. 

"  Perhaps  he  has  never  thought  of  it,"  Mr. 
Brownley  remarked  slowly  at  last;  "I  am 
going  to  look  upon  it  in  that  light  anyway.^ 


'  ities  that  each  of  their  local  churches  be 
urged  to  set  up  the  f<^owing  work  for  their 
own  enlisted  men  and  their  families: 

1.  That  every  local  church  have  its  Honor 
Boll,  properly  framed  and  hung  in  a  con- 
spicuous place,  with  the  names  of  all  its 
soldiers  and  sailors  inscribed  thereon. 

2.  That  everything  be  done  to  honor  these 
men  when  they  go  and  when  they  return. 

3.  That  the  churches  provide  membership- 
cards  to  be  sent  to  the  men,  indicating,  if 
possible,  membership  in  the  church,  the  con- 
gregation, or  homes  of  the  church. 

4.  That  regular  correspondence  be  kept 
up  with  these  men  by  the  pastors  or  by  a 
Committee  on  Correspondence,  and  that 
these  letters  be  as  newsy  as  possible. 

5.  That  the  women  of  the  church  get  to- 
gether to  prepare  packages  for  the  men^  to 
include  knitted  goods,  clippings,  papers, 
dainties,  and  other  articles.  These  packages 
should  be  sent  not  only  at  Christmas  time, 
but  at  regular  intervals.  Women  from  the 
households  of  the  soldiers  should  be  invited 
to  assist. 

6.  That  pastors  and  Sunday-schools  gi^e 
special  attention  during  the  war  to  the  fam- 
ilies of  enlisted  men,  in  order  to  assist  wives 
and  mothers  and  to  provide  against  juvenile 
delinquency.  The  committee  advises  fre- 
quent visitation  in  homes,  careful  shepherd- 
ing by  pastors  and  teachers,  development  of 
dub  activities  during  the  week  to  keep  chil- 
dren interested  and  off  the  streets,  and 
watchfulness  against  truancy. 


Local  Churches  and  Their  Own 
Enlisted  Men 

The  Committee  of  the  Churches  on  War 
Work  working  with  the  Federal  Council  of 
the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America  recom- 
mends to  the  proper  denominational  author- 


A  Simple  Binder  for  Magasdnes 

The  Bev.  Hbnet  Anstadt,  Washington,  D.  0. 
A  satisfactory  and  inexpensive  binder  for 
my  HoMiLETic  Beview  and  other  magazines 
I  h^ve  found  in  the  following  simple  ar- 
rangement. I  secured  from  a  manufacturer 
of  paper  boxes  a  number  of  sheets  of  fairly 
heavy  cardboard.  To  bind  a  volume,  six 
monthly  issues,  of  The  Homiletio  Beview, 
I  cut  a  piece  of  the  cardboard  just  a  little 
wider  than  the  height  of  the  magazine  and 
about  two  inches  longer  than  the  measure 
completely  around  the  six  numbers.  Three 
inches  from  one  end  I  begin  to  mark  oft  the 
following  distances:  First,  the  thickness  of 
the  six  magazines;  then  the  width  of  a 
magazine;  then  the  thickness  again.  At 
eadi  of  these  points  I  score  the  cardboard 
across  with  a  dull  knife,  not  cutting  but 
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onlj  marking  so  that  it  can  \)e  folded  evenly 
at  each  point.  The  magazines  can  then  be 
wrapt  in  the  cardtxMird,  the  ends  of  which 
will  overlap.  A  light  string  tied  around  will 
hold  it  in  position.  The  ends  will  be  open, 
exposing  tops  of  magadnes;  but  this  has 
another  purpose,  namely,  to  remove  any 
number  of  the  magazine  without  opening  the 
package.  The  bound  volumes  can  be  placed 
in  a  bookcase  just  as  so  many  books.  If 
desired,  the  backs  maj  be  covered  with 
book-binders'  doth,  so  as  to  give  still  more 
the  appearantse  of  regularly  bound  volumes. 
Title  of  magazine  and  number  of  volume,  or 
year  of  publication,  may  be  neatly  lettered 
by  hand  or  with  use  of  typewriter.  I  have 
been  using  this  method  for  a  numiber  of 
years  and  have  foimd  it  very  satisfactory 
for  its  economy,  its  neatness,  and  its  con- 
venience. It  keeps  the  magazines  in  excel- 
lent condition.  They  are  more  convenient 
for  use,  because  not  the  entire  volume  but 
only  a  single  magazine  must  be  handled  for 
reference  or  reading.  The  binding  is  more 
durable  than  that  of  an  ordinary  book  be- 
cause it  is  not  opened  and  indeed  receives 
less  handling  than  the  ordinary  binding  of 
a  volume  would  require.  For  ready  refer- 
ence to  an  the  volumes  I  cut  out  the  page 
of  "  Contents "  from  each  magazine,  and 
keep  these  all  together,  besides  card-index- 
ing any  of  the  articles  that  have  especiaUy 
interested  me.* 


Card  Suggestions 

CUB  LORD*S  PABABLES 

a   SPSOIAL    8KBII8    OF    SUNDAY    IVZKIKO    SBKMOITS 

BT  BSV.  8.  ▲.  DONAHOX,  PA8T0B  C7BNTBAL 

KXTHODIST  OBUBOH 

South  and  Washington  Streets,  Portimouth,  Va. 
Sunday,  March  4.  8  p.m. — 

"Ths  Mote  and  the  Semn" 
Sundaj,  March  11,  8  p.m. — 

"The  Bood  Samaritan*' 


Sunday,  March  18,  8  P.i 

"The  Prodigal  Son" 
Sunday,  March  25,  8  p.m. — 

"The  Bich  Man  and  LoMonuT 
Sundaj,  April  1,  8  p.m. — 

^'8eed  Sovn  by  the  W^eideT 
Sunday,  April  8,  8  p.m. — 

"The   Wedding  eannenT 
Sundaj,  April  15.  8  P.M. — 

"The  Sheep  and  the  Goaty' 
Sunday,  April  22.  8  p.m. — 

"The  FirH  Laet,  and  the  Laet  F^rttT 
Sanday,  April  29,  8  p.m. — 

"The  Ten  Tirgine" 

The  following  appeart  on  the  other  dda  of  tha 
card: 
Dmam  Fbokd: 

Yon  are  cordially  Inyited  to  hear  the  ipedal 
aeries  of  sermons  announced  on  the  opposite  side 
of  this  card.  They  are  sermons  on  our  Lord's 
parables,  and  will  interest  you.  Oome  and  brinf 
a  friend.  We  are  doing  our  best,  but  win  do  be^ 
ter  if  you  win  help  us. 

In  sending  this  card  suggestion,  the  Bey.  S.  A. 
Donahoe,  Portsmouth,  Va.,  writes:  **By  this 
method,  the  sermon  series,  adequately  advertised 
by  this  card  syst«n  and  newspaper  announce' 
ments,  our  evening  congregations  have  increased 
from  about  100  to  600.  Is  it  permanent!  Well, 
it  haa  been  holding  good  for  about  15  months." 


JOIN  CUB  8PBIKG  DBITE 
The  Oongregational  Church  of  Decatur.  SL, 
urges  every  member  to  volanteer  for  a  flve  months* 
increase  campaign.  Our  aim  fa  50  additions  to 
the  Church — 50  new  members  in  Sunday-school — 
50  members  in  the  Christian  Endeavor  Socie^^ — 
an  average  attendance  of  50  at  our  Hour  of 
Prayer  on  Wednesday  evenings — 50  members  in 
the  choirs — 50  present  at  each  meeting  of  the 
Ladies'  Society.  We  can  do  this  if  aU  will  work. 
The  Drive  begins  January  17  and  concludes 
June  17.  Please  enroll  at  once  for  the  can- 
paign.  Indicate  by  a  cross  the  department  in 
which  you  are  working  or  wiU  work.  Sign  and 
return  to  the  pastor  before  January  17. 
[Size  of  card,  5x8  inches] 

[OVM] 

On  the  other  side  of  the  card  is  the  following: 

DlPABTMBKTS   OP   CHaiSTEAN  WOBX  ZV  THl 
CONORXOATIOlf  AL   CHTTXCH 

I  wiU  attend: 

Sunday  School  

Chyreh  Service*-^ 

Morning ;     Evening 

Wedneeday    Evening 

Ohrietian  Endeavor 

Ladiee*    Society 

I  will  work: 

In  Sunday-eehool 

Christian  Endeavor 

Choir   .^ 

Vieiting  and  inviting  people  to  Church 

Name 

Addreee  

Phone  No. — Bea /   Auto 


^One  of  the  editors  haa  used  this  method  with 
satisfaction,  except  that  he  leaves  a  "flap*'  at 
top  and  bottom  (indicated  by  A)  which  com- 
pletely encloses  the  magasinea  and  excludes  dust. 


Each  Evening,  8  o'clock 

EVANG1LI8TI0     SKBVIOXS     AT    THS 

PIBST  BAPTIST  CHUBCH 
Comer   South  Fifth  and  Webstar 

"Ousts  IK  THS  LiVBS  OP  PlOPLB  LiKS  Ul** 

A  Series  of  Sermons  by 
Pastor  J.  M.  Dawson,  Waco,  Texas 

"Abraham  Emigrating  from  Ur" (JMtJk) 

"Lot  Drifting  Toward  Sodom" (WoiidHneee) 

"Jacob  Wreetling  at  Jabboh" {Prater) 

"Moeee  Enlieting  in  Midian", .  (Pereonal  Service) 

"Saul  Looting  in  AmaUk" (Dieobedienee) 

"Elieha  Smiting  the.  Jordan". .  ^(Spiritu<a  Power) 

"David  Failing  in  Jerueatfm" (Repentance) 

"Eether  Intercepting  in  Shuehan".  (voneeeratien} 

"Daniel  Refusing  in  Babylon" (Decieion) 

Stirring    singinc    led    by    Evsngelistic    Singer 
Chas.  O.  Cook,  and  large  chorus  choir.    Oemie! 
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The  Liberty  Loan 

CharIiM  Cabboll  Albsbtson,  DJ>., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y, 

No  one  thing  that  patriotic  Americans  of 
•n  classes  and  conditions  can  do  will  more 
certainly  contribute  to  the  success  of  Amer- 
ica in  the  present  war,  will  more  speedily 
lead  to  ita  termination  and  the  consequent 
blessings  of  peace,  than  a  prompt  response 
to  the  appeal  of  the  Government  for  its  sec- 
ond Liberty  Loan. 

Calmly  and  deliberately  let  us  sit  down 
and  canvass  with  care  our  present  ability  to 
assist  in  making  the  second  Liberty  Loan  a 
success.  Prudence  demands  no  hesitation  in 
an  act  of  this  kind.  No  security  on  earth 
surpasses  in  safety  that  of  a  bond  of  the 
United  States.  No  man  or  woman  who  in- 
vests in  our  Government  bonds  will  ever  have 
reason  to  regret  it.  And  these  Liberty 
bonds  are  considerably  more  desirable  than 
any  other  bond  avaOable. 

There  is  not  a  man  or  woman  in  America 
who  loves  the  flag  who  would  not  gladly  fol- 
low it  to  4eath.  It  may  not  be  our  lot  to 
serve  at  the  battle-front,  but  all  who  pur- 
chase these  bonds — ^who  purchase  them  now 
and  who  purchase  them  as  liberally  as  their 
means  afford — may  have  the  quiet  satisfac- 
tion of  knowing  that  they  have  ''  done  what 
they  could."    Invest,  if  you  can  not  enlist. 


The  Destitution  in  Western 
Asia 

In  Western  Asia  1,200,000  people— Ar- 
menians, Syrians,  and  Greeks — one-third  of 
them  orphans,  are  homeless  and  starving. 
They  can  be  kept  alive  at  an  expense  of 
$5  per  capita,  or  a  total  of  $6,000,000  per 
month.  The  American  Bed  Cross  heartily 
indorses  this  appeal  and  is  at  present  con- 
tributing as  much  as  its  funds  permit,  which 
is  $300,000  monthly — one-twentieth  of  the 
necessary  amount.  It  depends  largely  upon 
the  publicity  given  to  thi^  appeal  as  to 
whether  the  other  nineteen-twentieths  of 
what  is  necessary  to  sustain  these  people 
through  .the  coming  winter  shall  be  ob- 
tained, or  whether  the  great  majority  of 
them  die  as  3,000,000  of  their  countrymen 
have  already  perished. 

The  American  Committee  for  Armenian 
and  Syrian  Belief  has  already  sent  $4,400,- 
000  to  these  suffering  people. 

The  American  Committee  for  Armenian 
and  Syrian  Belief  can  show  auditors'  state- 
ments to  prove  that  one  hundred  cents  of 
every  dollar  contributed  go  for  relief,  no 
salaries  of  any  kind  being  paid  from  re- 
lief funds  either  in  the  United  States  or  in 
Asia,  the  administrative  expenses  being 
cared  for  privately  by  a  member  of  the 
committee. 
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Jahes  M.  Campbell,  B.B.,  Claremont,  Cal. 


Nov.  4-10 — Weak  Moments 

(Luke  22:31-34) 
Petkb  had  such  a  moment  in  the  hall  of 
Caiaphas.    We  all  have  them.    In  our  weak 
moments  we   do   things   of   which  we   are 
afterward  ashamed. 

1.  Weak  moments  are  dangerous  moments. 
A  chain  is  not  stronger  than  its  weakest  link. 
A  bar  of  iron  has  a  point  of  frangibility 
beyond  which  it  can  not  bear  a  feather's 
weight  more  of  pressure.  So  there  is  a  point 
of  pressure  at  which  the  strongest  natures 
may  give  way.  Not  that  they  have  to;  but 
they  often  do.  For  the  moment  they  ship 
the  oars  and  drift  and  allow  their  passions 
to  sweep  them  over  the  rapids. 

2.  Weak  moments  are  unhappy  moments. 
The  consciousness  of  strength  gives  joy;  but 
^to  be  weak  is  to  be  miserable^  doing  or 


suffering."  There  are  few  burdens  more 
heavy  than  a  sense  of  weakness;  there  are 
few  ingredients  in  life's  cup  more  bitter 
than  a  sense  of  failure.  When  Peter  broke 
down  he  rushed  from  the  scene  of  his  degra- 
dation to  sob  out  the  sorrows  of  his  peni- 
tential heart.  For  one  who  mourns  his 
weakness  there  should  be  only  sympathy. 

"Ye    may    not    know    how    earnestly    he 

struggled,  and  how  well; 
Until  the  hour  of  weakness  came,  and  sadly 

thus  he  fell. 
Heir  of  the  self -same  heritage,  child  of  the 

self-same  God, 
He  hath  but  stumbled  in  the  path  we  have 

on  weakness  trod." 

3.  Sources  from  which  weak  moments 
come.  (1)  Physical  exhaustion.  Satan 
came  to  Jesus  when  he  was  tired  and  hungry. 
(2)  Nervous  depression.     Elijah  under  the 
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juniper-tree  and  Christ  in  Gethsemane  are 
examples.  Peter  had  been  under  great 
strain.  (3)  Wlien  faith  fails.  Peter  had 
lost  his  faith,  and  followed  afar  off,  more 
from  affection  than  from  hope.  When  he  saw 
that  Jesus  made  no  effort  to  extricate  him- 
self, he  gave  up  everything.  (4)  Vain  self- 
confidence.  When  a  goodlj  character  comes 
down  with  a  crash,  it  will  often  be  found 
that  an  overwhelming  sense  of  self-suf- 
ficiencj  has  caused  it  to  decaj  at  the  center. 
4.  How  to  meet  our  weak  moments.  (1) 
Be  watchful.  "  Watch  and  praj  that  ye  enter 
not  into  temptation."  Mark  the  first  indi- 
cations of  declension;  and  put  a  double 
watch  at  the  weakest  point  in  the  wall  of 
defense.  (2)  Fear  the  friendship  of  the 
world  more  than  its  opposition.  Delilah  is 
more  to  be  dreaded  than  the  Philistines. 
Peter  warmed  himself  at  the  fire  in  the 
quadrangle  of  the  high  priest's  palace,  but 
he  paid  dearly  for  his  little  comfort.  He 
dallied,  listened  to  the  ribald  jests  of  his 
Master's  enemies,  and  had  not  a  word  to 
say  in  his  defense.  Like  a  man  caught  in  a 
quicksand,  he  sank  deeper  and  deeper;  first 
equivocating,  then  lying,  until  swallowed 
up  of  shame.  (3)  Seek  divine  help.  No  one 
can  stand  alone  in  his  weak  moments,  lliose 
who  lean  upon  the  everlasting  arm  can  say, 
"When  I  am  weak,  then  am  I  strong." 
Weak  in  themselves,  they  are  strong  in 
the  Lord  and  in  the  power  of  his  might. 

Nov.  11-17— The  Puerilities  of 

Piety    (Matt.  23:23) 

Many  Christians  occupy  themselves  with 
the  puerilities  of  piety.  They  have  not  ad- 
vanced beyond  the  things  of  their  spiritual 
childhood.  It  is  a  sign  of  growth  when 
any  one  can  say  with  Paul :  "  When  I  was  a 
child  I  spake  as  a  child,  I  felt  as  a  child,  I 
thought  as  a  child;  but  now  that  I  have  be- 
co^le  a  man,  I  have  put  away  childish 
things."  The  childish  things  of  religion, 
which  are  to  be  put  away,  are  the  outward, 
rudimentary,  non-essential  things ;  the  things 
to  be  retained  are  those  which  are  spiritual, 
vital,  and  essential. 

The  value  of  a  man's  religion  depends 
upon  two  things:  namely,  what  he  empha- 
sizes and  what  he  omits.  Here  we  find  Jesus 
rebuking  the  Pharisees  for  emphasizing 
childish,  trifling  things  and  omitting  from 
their  life-interests  those  that  are  weij^ty 


and  important  They  tithed  ^miat  and 
anise  and  cummin"  and  left  undone  the 
weightier  matters  of  the  law — **  justice,  and 
mercy,  and  faith."  They  lost  the  sense  of 
balance  and  proportion.  On  one  aide  they 
went  beyond  what  was  required  by  the  Jew- 
ish law,  tithing  pot-herbs  used  for  seasoning, 
while  neglecting  things  of  the  greater 
moral  value. 

The  laek  of  proportion  in  religkm  k  Tery 
common.  Many  to-day  are  emphasizing  small 
things  and  omitting  the  main  things.  Thej 
are  more  scrupulous  about  little  things  than 
about  big  ones.  They  are  so  much  taken  up 
with  things  of  no  particular  moment  that 
they  pay  scant  attention  to  the  things  which 
ought  to  be  made  supreme.  Puerile  quea- 
tions  touching  matters  of  ritual  or  cere- 
mony or  doctrine  absorb  their  interest  to 
the  neglect  of  the  essential  things.  Much  of 
the  zeal  shown  for  sectarian  peculiarities 
comes  under  this  condemnation. 

The  same  applies  to  conduct.  Many  are 
punctilious  about  little  things  and  lax  about 
graver  things.  They  would  not  steal  a  parse, 
but  would  not  scruple  to  steal  a  railroad; 
they  would  not  tell  a  straightforward  lie,  but 
would  not  hesitate  about  sending  out  a  de- 
ceptive advertisement.  They  strain  out  a 
gnat  and  swallow  a  camel. 

In  his  effort  to  get  men  to  rise  above  the 
puerilities  of  piety,  Jesus  directs  attention 
to  tiiree  vital  and  essential  things  in  religion, 
namely:  (1)  "  Justice."  That  is,  justice  be- 
tween nuw  and  man,  fairness  in  dealing  be- 
ing more  important  than  correctness  in  cere- 
mony or  doctrine.  (2)  "Mercy,"  indnding 
pity  or  compassion  toward  the  suffering 
and  unfortunate,  and  forgiveness  toward 
those  who  have  wronged  us.  (3)  "Faith," 
in  the  sense  of  faithfulness,  or  fidelity  to 
duty.  Faith  and  faithfulness  are  insepar- 
ably connected.  In  the  Old  Testament  the 
latter  idea  is  prominent,  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment the  former.  Both  together  are  two 
sides  of  one  reality. 


Nov.  18-24— Walking  with  the 
Great  Companion  (Gen.  5:24) 

The  religion  of  Enoch  is  epitomized  in  a 
single  sentence — ^"He  walked  with  God." 
There  had  been  a  distinct  crisis  in  his  life, 
the  exact  date  of  which  is  given  in  the 
words:  "And  Enoch  lived  sixty  and  five 
years   and   begat   Methuselah,   and   Enoch 
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walked  with  God  after  he  begat  Methuselah 
three  hundred  jeaasJ*  Whatever  the  man- 
ner of  his  life  up  to  that  time,  from  the 
birth  of  his  son  he  was  a  new  man.  That 
event  was  to  him  what  it  has  been  to  manj 
parents  sinee — the  beginning  of  days.  Be- 
fore that  time  he  may  have  followed  Gk>d 
afar  off;  now  he  commenced  to  walk  with 
him  and  enjoj  his  companionship.  Dim  and 
shadowy  as  must  have  been  his  conception 
of  God  in  that  gray  day  of  the  world's 
dawn,  the  vital  thing  in  his  experience  was 
that  God  was  real  to  him. 

Enoch's  walking  with  God  was  a  contin- 
uous thing.  It  is  said  to  have  continued  for 
three  hundred  years;  namely,  from  the  time 
of  his  conversion  to  the  day  of  his  death. 
During  these  years  the  shadows  deepened, 
the  world  became  more  and  more  corrupt; 
yet  he  remained  faithful  to  the  end.  How 
grandly  he  must  have  risen  above  his  sur- 
roundings. Such  was  the  depth  of  his  relig- 
ious life  that  nothing  could  deflect  it  from 
its  course. 

He  tried  to  keep  pace  with  God.  Through 
all  the  hostile  influences  which  he  had  to 
encounter  he  went  on  his  way  hand  in  hand 
«rlth  Qod,  keeping  by  his  side  and  endeavor- 
ing to  keep  in  step  with  him,  as  a  little  boy 
might  try  to  keep  in  step  with  his  father. 
And  God  accommodated  himself  to  him  by 
shortening  his  steps.  In  that  early  hour  of 
the  world's  morning  €h>d  was  not  walking  as 
fast  as  he  is  in  these  days.  To  keep  up  with 
him  in  this  quick-moving  age  we  have  to 
quicken  our  pace. 

In  walking  with  God  a  combination  of 
contemplation  and  action  is  involved.  Enoch 
walked  with  Qod  in  calm  and  silent  medita- 
tion ;  and  meditation  gave  depth  to  his  char- 
acter. It  also  excited  him  to  action,  giving 
to  his  life  progressive  movement.  The  man 
who  walks  with  Ck>d  is  bound  to  move  for- 
ward in  the  upward  path  of  consecrated  ser- 
vice, bound  to  make  his  piety  practical. 

Nov.  SB-Dec.  1 — Making  Grati-^ 
tilde  Habitual  (Psa.  i06:i) 

The  reason  why  gratitude  may  be  made 
habitual  is  that  into  every  man's  lot  in  life 
come  many  unmerited  mercies;  and  when  it 
is  not  possible  for  him  to  rejoice  in  his  cir- 
cumstances it  is  always  possible  for  him  to 
rejoin  in  God.  The  Jewish  saint  who  wrote 
the  words,  ''Praise  ye  Jehovah,  oh,  give 


thanks  unto  Jehovah,  for  he  is  good,  for  his 
loving  kindness  endureth  forever,"  was  an 
exile  in  Babylon.  When,  centuries  after, 
Paul,  the  apostle,  struck  the  same  high  note 
in  the  words,  ''Bejoice  in  the  Lord  always, 
and  again  I  say  unto  you,  rejoice,"  he  was 
standing  with  his  fellow  Christians  facing 
the  oncoming  of  a  storm  of  persecution, 
which  was  to  unroof  their  worldly  comforts 
and  leave  them  desolate. 

Among  the  things  for  which  we  are  to  be 
habitually  grateful  are  the  following: 

1.  We  should  be  grateful  for  God.  For 
his  "great  goodness"  which  is  ''without 
variableness";  but  especially  for  the  con- 
tinuous gift  of  himself.  "The  gift  with- 
out the  giver  is  bare."  With  the  gift  of 
€h>d's  hand  goes  the  love  of  his  heart. 

2.  For  a  world  of  stability  and  security. 
Strange,  unspeakable  things  happen;  yet 
there  is  a  fixt  order  in  nature  and  in  the 
world.  Things  do  not  take  place  by  chance. 
God  is  not  a  God  of  caprice.  This  is  not  a 
topsyturvy  world,  but  a  world  of  law. 

8.  For  life.  For  its  common  blessings  as 
well  as  for  those  that  are  uncommon.  The 
materials  have  been  furnished  for  a  happy 
life;  if  people  could  only  learn  how  to  get 
good  out  of  them  as  they  go  along  and  be 
as  happy  as  a  good  God  meant  them  to  be. 
Tc  see  the  best  side  of  things  is  a  great  art. 
With  all  of  us  life  is  mixed. 

"Sorrow  and  the  scarlet  leaf, 

Sad  hearts  and  sunny  weather; 
Ah  me,  this  glory  and  this  grief 
Agree  not  well  together." 

Yes,  they  dot  It  is  in  this  way  that  things 
are  mingled  together  in  nature  and  in  life; 
and  the  all-wise  God  alone  knows  how  to 
make  the  proper  combination. 

4.  For  work.  "Get  leave  to  work;  in 
this  world  'tis  the  best  you  get  at  all." 

"God  be  thanked  that  the  dead  have  left 
still 

Good  undone  for  the  living  to  do. 
Still  some  aim  for  the  heart  and  the  will 

And  the  soul  of  a  man  to  pursue." 

Be  thankful  for  the  appointment  to  "his 
service,"  and  for  the  confidence  which  the 
appointment  involves  (see  1  Tim.  1:11). 

5.  For  what  lies  in  the  future.  We  ought 
to  anticipate  God,  saying:  "Surely  good- 
ness and  mercy  shall  pursue  me  all  the  days 
of  my  life."  They  have  done  so  in  the  past; 
and  the  experience  of  the  past  ought  to  be 
confirmatory  of  our  faith  in  the  future. 
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THE  EARLY  HEBREW  COMMONWEALTH 

Prof.  Lkwis  Baylss  Paton,  PhJD.^  DJ>.,  Hartford  Theological  Seminary^  Hartford,  ConiL 

kinship  tiiroagh  the  mother.  They  were 
made  up  of  mothers,  brothers,  and  children* 
The  fathers  were  men  of  other  tribes, 
who  contracted  only  temporary  unions 
with  the  mothers  and  then  returned  to 
their  own  people.  Children  did  not  know 
their  fathers,  and  therefore  descent  was 
reckoned  exdusively  through  the  mothers. 
The  mothers  were  the  heads  of  the  clans,  ^le 
leaders  both  in  peace  and  in  war.  Survivals 
of  this  institution  are  seen  in  Samson's  wife, 
who  remained  among  the  Philistines  (Judges 
15:1),  and  Gideon's  wife,  who  remained 
with  her  Ganaanite  kindred  in  Shechem 
(Judges  8:31).  It  is  presupposed  also  in 
the  ancient  formula  of  Oen.  2:24,  ''There- 
fore shall  a  man  leave  his  father  and  bis 
mother,  and  shall  cleave  unto  his  wife." 

Under  such  social  conditions  the  chief 
tribal  god  could  not  be  regarded  as  a 
father,  but  only  as  a  mother,  the  divine 
analog  of  the  human  matriarch.  The  only 
•divinity  who  appears  in  all  branches  of  the 
Semitic  race  is  the  mother-goddess  Ashtart 
or  Astarte,  the  Ashtoreth  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. She  is  the  oldest  of  all  the  Semitie 
divinities  and  corresponds  to  the  matri- 
archal stage  of  social  organization.  Mar 
temal  elements  in  the  conception  of  Jehovah 
are  a  survival  from  this  period  (see  Hos. 
11:1-4;  Isa.  49:15;  63:7-9). 

Subsequently  the  Semitic  clans  passed 
through  a  stage  of  fraternal  polyandry; 
that  is,  a  group  of  brothers  owned  a  wife  in 
common.  This  new  form  of  social  organiza- 
tion was  probably  induced  by  the  practise 
of  female  infanticide,  through  which  women 
became  so  scarce  that  several  men  had  to 
have  a  wife  in  common  (see  Ezek.  16:4-5). 
A  survival  of  this  institution  in  the  Old 
Testament  is  seen  in  the  so-called  levirate 
marriage  by  which  a  man  was  required  to 
take  his  brother's  ^ndow  as  wife  (see  Gen. 
38:8;  Deut.  25:5-10).  Under  these  con- 
ditions children  still  did  not  know  their 
father,  but  only  one  who  might  be  either 
father  or  undo,  and  descent  continued  to  bo 
traced  through  the  mother. 


Nov.  4  —  Brotherhood  and 

Fatherhood  (Early  He- 

hrew  Tribal  Or- 

garUzation) 

ScBiPTURS  Lesson:  A  good  picture  of 
old  Hebrew  tribal  organization  based  upon 
blood-kinship,  involving  the  duty  of  blood- 
revenge  and  leading  to  constant  feuds  be- 
tween tribes,  is  given  in  Judges  8:1-21; 
12:1-8. 

ISRAELiTic  Origins:  Israel  was  a  branch 
of  the  Semitic  race,  to  which  belonged  also 
the  Arabs,  Ethiopians,  Babylonians,  Assyri- 
ans, Aramaeans,  and  Ganaanites.  The  cradle 
of  this  race  was  the  desert  of  Central 
Arabia,  around  which  the  branches  of  this 
race  lay  in  a  circle.  The  Arabian  peninsula 
has  an  area  as  great  as  that  of  the  United 
States  east  of  the  Mississippi.  Part  of  it 
is  arid  desert,  the  rest  consists  of  steppes 
suitable  for  the  breeding  of  the  camel,  the 
sheep,  and  the  goat.  The  rainfall  is  ex- 
ceedingly slight.  In  some  parts  there  is  a 
shower  only  once  in  four  years.  There  are, 
however,  numerous  springs  that  form  date- 
palm  oases,  and  near  these  human  life  is 
possible  (see  the  description  of  the  desert  In 
Isa.  30:6,  and  I).  G.  Hogarth,  The  Pc««- 
tration  of  Arabia). 

The  Primitive  Clan:  Existence  in  the 
desert  depends  upon  the  holding  of  an 
oasis,  and  this  is  impossible  without  com- 
bination. Hence  from  the  earliest  times  the 
Semites  organized  themselves  into  groups,  as 
large  as  the  water-supply  of  the  oasis  would 
sustain,  for  the  defense  of  their  springs 
against  other  groups.  Without  membership 
in  such  a  clan  the  individual  could  not  sus- 
tain himself  for  a  single  day.  The  clans 
were  based  upon  real  or  assumed  brother- 
hood, and  involved  the  duty  of  avenging  the 
death  of  a  brother  by  the  death  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  clan  that  slew  him  (Deut.  19:12; 
Num.  35:19). 

Originally  the  clans  were  organized  matri- 
archally;  that  is,  they  were  based  on  blood- 
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At  this  stage  of  social  organization  the 
ehief  divinity  of  the  elan  was  the  analog  of 
the  oldest  brother  in  the  poljandrons  family. 
The  divine  name  Amm,  ''Father-Uncle/' 
which  occurs  in  sach  Hebrew  names  as 
Amtni-€i,  'Tather-Unde  is  God/'  and  Ammi- 
naddb,  "Father-Uncle  is  generous/'  and  is 
used  as  a  title  of  Jehovahi  is  a  survival  from 
this  period. 

The  third  stage  of  Semitie  social  de- 
velopment was  tiie  patriarchal.  Through 
the  decline  of  female  infanticide  women  be- 
came more  numerous  than  men;  then  everj 
man  could  have  a  wife,  and  prosperous  men 
could  have  several  wives.  The  father  now 
became  the  head  of  the  family,  and  the 
wives  and  children  became  his  chattels.  Chil- 
dren now  knew  their  f athers,  and  descent 
was  reckoned  through  the  father  rather 
than  through  the  mother.  Thus  arose  the 
patriarchal  type  of  family  and  tribal  or- 
ganization. The  Hebrews  had  already  at- 
tained this  before  the  conquest  of  Canaan, 
and  this  is  the  form  of  society  with  which 
we  are  made  familiar  by  the  entire  Old 
Testament   (see  particularly  Gen.  29-30). 

At  this  stage  of  social  development  the 
chief  god  of  the  tribe  was  naturally  re- 
garded as  a  father.  The  old  mother-goddess 
Ashtart  was  either  associated,  with  the 
father-god  as  a  consort;  or  changed  her  sex 
and  became  a  father,  as  in  South  Arabia 
and  Moab;  or  was  discarded  in  favor  of  a 
father-god,  as  in  Israel,  where  Jehovah 
reigned  without  consort  as  the  father  of  his 
people. 

Tribal  Soudabity  in  Ancunt  Israel: 
As  a  result  of  this  historical  process  there 
was  produced  in  ancient  Israel,  as  among  the 
other  Semites,  a  unique  sense  of  tribal 
solidarity.  While  the  Aryans  speak  of  tribes 
in  the  plural  as  lonians,  Bomans,  ice,  re- 
garding them  as  aggregates  of  individuals, 
the  Semites  always  speak  of  them  in  the 
singular  as  Israel,  Moab,  Judah,  ftc.,  re- 
garding them  as  unities  in  which  individuals 
are  merged  (cf.  Judges  1:2-4).  Many  of 
the  stories  of  Genesis  that  are  commonly 
supposed  to  refer  to  individuals  really 
narrate  incidents  of  early  tribal  history 
(e.g.,  Gen.  34).  Through  life  in  the  desert 
Israel  learned  the  first  lesson  of  social  prog- 
ress— ^the  subordination  of  the  individual  to 
the  group  to  which  he  belongs.  This  subordi- 
nation must  be  learned  by  every  person  who 
wishes  to  live  a  successful  social  life.    Sur- 


render of  self  for  the  good  of  the  family, 
the  school,  the  church,  the  town,  the  busi- 
ness, the  profession,  or  other  social  group  to 
which  one  b^ongs  has  to  be  made  by  every 
useful  citizen.  Through  learning  this  lesson 
the  Hebrew  dans  were  able  to  maintain  their 
existence  in  the  desert,  defend  themselves 
against  the  attacks  of  hostile  tribes  that 
wished  to  seize  their  springs,  and  resist 
absorption  by  the  mighty  Egyptian  empire. 
This  was  the  advantage  of  the  development 
of  tribid  solidarity. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  solidarity  had  its 
disadvantages:  (1)  Loyalty  was  limited 
to  the  little  group  of  tribal  kinsmen. 
Toward  men  of  other  tribes  with  whom  no 
blood-kinship  was  felt  the  only  attitude  was 
hostility.  The  little  clans  were  constantly 
at  war  with  one  another,  no  real  national 
life  was  possible,  and  no  stand  could  be 
made  against  an  enemy,  such  as  Egypt  or 
Babylonia,  which  had  learned  the  secret  of 
more  complex  social  organization.  This  is 
the  difKculty  with  much  of  our  modem  life. 
Men  are  loyal  to  their  families,  their  races, 
their  trade-unions,  their  States,  their  re- 
ligious denominations,  their  lodges,  but  they 
know  nothing  of  loyalty  to  the  nation  as  a 
whole,  much  less  a  feeling  of  brotherhood 
for  all  mankind.  Many  men  of  to-day  have 
still  nothing  better  than  the  tribal  social 
consciousness  of  the  ancient  Israelites.  This 
is  the  source  of  national  weakness  and  of 
the  present  world-war. 

(2)  Another  disadvantage  of  the  old 
Hebrew  tribal  system  was  that  it  subordi- 
nated the  individual  so  completely  to  the 
welfare  of  the  group  that  he  lost  his  freedom 
and  his  rights  of  self-realization.  The  clan 
was  such  a  unity  that  every  member  was 
responsible  for  the  conduct  of  every  other 
member.  If  a  man  killed  one  of  another 
clan,  any  member  of  his  clan  might  be  killed 
in  return.  If  a  father  died  without  ex- 
piating an  offense,  his  children  might  be  put 
to  death  in  his  place.  The  whole  family  of 
Achan  was  stoned  because  of  his  sin  (Joshua 
7:22-26).  Said  slew  all  the  priests  at  Nob 
because  of  the  treachery  of  the  head  of  the 
house  (1  Sam.  22:16).  David  executed  the 
sons  of  Saul  because  of  the  crime  of  th<^ir 
father  against  the  Gibeonites  (2  Sam.  21). 
For  this  reason  no  diflftculty  was  felt  with 
the  doctrine  that  Jehovah  ''visited  the 
punishment  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children 
onto  the  third  and  fourth  generation  "  (Ex. 
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20:5;  ef.  Gen.  20:18;  Ex.  4:23;  2  Sam. 
12:14).  Collective  retribatioiiy  both  hmnaiL 
and  divine,  teemed  perfeetlj  natural  and 
proper,  and  no  objections  were  raised  to  it 
until  tne  teaching  of  the  prophets  created  a 
stronger  sense  of  the  worth  of  the  in- 
dividual (cf.  Deut.  24:6;  Ezek.  18).  This 
same  lack  of  realization  of  the  worth  of 
the  individual  is  characteristic  of  much  of 
our  modem  civilization. 

(3)  The  lack  of  realization  of  the  worth 
of  the  individual  made  impossible  the  hope 
of  individual  immortalitj.  Spirits  of  the 
dead  went  down  into  the  dark  underworld  of 
Bheol,  where  thej  led  a  shadowy  existence 
that  could  not  be  called  life.  God's  rewards 
and  punishments  were  limited  to  the  present 
life.  To  those  who  kept  his  commandments 
he  promised  long  life  and  prosperity  (Ex. 
20:12;  23:25-31).  Those  who  broke  his 
commandments  were  punished  with  sudden 
death  (Gen.  38:7,  8;  1  Sam.  6:19ff.).  No- 
where in  pre-exilic  literature  are  any  re- 
wards or  punishments  in  a  future  life 
mentioned.  The  ancient  Hebrew  knew  and 
desired  no  other  immortality  than  that  of 
his  clan.  If  he  left  children  behind  him  to 
perpetuate  his  name,  it  was  enough  (cf. 
Gen.  24:60,  30:1;  1  Sam.  1:5,.6).  This  was 
a  source  of  social  weakness,  because  with- 
out the  belief  in  immortality  no  adequate 
motive  was  present  for  the  ethical  conduct 
of  the  individual.  So  long  as  the  tribal 
bond  was  strong,  he  might  be  unselfish;  but 
when  that  was  loosened,  there  was  no  power 
•to  restrain  him  from  seeking  his  own  ad- 
vantage. The  same  thing  is  true  in  much 
of  our  modem  civilization.  The  decline  of 
belief  in  rewards  and  punishments  in  an- 
other life  has  worked  powerfully  as  a  dis- 
integrating social  force. 

It  appears,  accordingly,  that  while  the 
tribal  organization  of  ancient  Israel  marked 
a  distinct  stage  of  social  progress,  this  or- 
ganization was  deficient  in  its  sense  of  the 
wideness  of  human  brotherhood  and  of  the 
worth  of  the  individual.  In  both  these 
respects  Israel  had  much  to  learn  in  the 
later  stages  of  its  social  development. 


Nov. 


11 — Rise  of  the  Hebrew 
State 

ScRiPTUBE  Lesson:     There  are  two  ac- 
counts of  the  founding  of  the  monarchy  in 


Israel,  1  Sam.  8:1-22  plus  10:17-27  and 
9: 1-10: 16  plus  Chapter  11. 

Thk  Tbibal  Ststsm:  The  patriarchal 
tribal  system  of  the  desert  was  brought  into 
Canaan  by  Israel.  According  to  the  older 
sections  of  Joshua  and  Judges,  the  Hebrew 
tribes  cimquered  their  territories  indepen- 
dently of  one  another  (see  Judges  1 ;  Joshua 
15:14-17,  63;  16:10;  17:11-18).  The  mem- 
bers of  a  tribe  all  settled  in  the  same  dis- 
trict, and  the  members  of  the  elans  oeeupied 
the  several  towns  and  villages  of  that  dis- 
trict. Thus  the  social  grouping  of  the 
nomadic  period  was  retained  after  Israel 
began  to  adopt  the  agricultural  form  of  life. 

The  Disaovantaqis  of  This  Ststkic: 
Disadvantages  soon  began  to  make  them- 
selves felt.  The  Hebrews  were  weakened  by 
the  hostility  of  one  tribe  to  another  (Judges 
8:1-3,  15-17;  12:1-6).  "There  was  no 
■king  in  Israel  and  every  man  did  that  which 
was  right  in  his  own  eyes"  (Judges  21:25). 
There  was  no  concerted  action  against  the 
Canaanites.  At  the  utmost  two  or  three 
tribes  would  combine  for  a  short  time  for  a 
common  aim  {e,g,,  Judges  1:3).  When  the 
Israelites  were  threatened  with  extinction 
by  a  coalition  of  Canaanites  under  Sisera, 
Deborah,  the  matriarchal  prophetess,  eould 
induce  only  a  fraction  of  the  tribes  to  eome 
"  to  the  help  of  Jehovah  against  the  mighty  ** 
(Judges  5).  As  a  result  the  conquest  of 
Canaan  remained  incomplete  throughout  the 
entire  period  of  the  judges.  The  older 
sources  repeatedly  inform  us  that  the 
Canaanites  were  not  annihilated,  but  con- 
tinued "  to  dwell  in  the  midst  of  Israel  unto 
this  day"  (Judges  1:27-34;  Joshua  13:1, 
13;  15:63;  16:10;  17:12,  13).  The  large 
cities  that  controUed  the  trade-routes  re- 
mained in  the  possession  of  the  Canaanites 
down  to  the  time  of  David  and  Solomon. 
Trade  was  so  completely  in  the  hands  of  the 
aborigines  that  throughout  the  Old  Testa- 
ment "  Canaanite  "  is  the  common  word  for 
"merchant."  Among  the  Israelites  there 
was  no  traffic  beyond  the  simplest  barter  of 
commodities.  "  In  the  days  of  Shamgar  the 
son  of  Anath,  in  the  days  of  Jael,  the  high- 
ways were  unoccupied,,  the  traders  walked 
through  byways,  the  rulers  ceased  in  Israel " 
(Judges  5:6).  Through  lack  of  unity  Israel 
was  also  constantly  exposed  to  the  danger 
of  conquest  by  a  foreign  enemy.  Judges, 
chaps.  3-16,  tells  us  how  Israel  was  overrun 
successively  by   the   Aramsoans,   Moabites, 
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Midianitesy  Ammonites,  and  Philistines,  and 
was  saved  by  tribal  heroes  who  rallied 
enough  men  to  their  sapport  to  defeat  the 
enemy. 

Attsicpts  to  Found  a  Monabohy:  After 
aneh  an  exploit  Gideon  was  offered  the  throne 
by  the  soldiers  of  his  army  (Judges  8:22), 
but  this  was  only  a  sovereignty  over  tE6 
people  of  his  own  tribe  in  a  limited  district, 
like  the  O^maanite  d^-kingdoms.  Even  this 
modest  dignity  Gideon  declined,  saying,  ''I 
win  not  rule  over  you,  neither  shall  my  son 
rule  over  you:  Jehovah  shall  rule  over  you  ** 
(Judges  8:23).  Here  the  old  Bedouin  love 
of  freedom  and  sense  of  tribal  independence 
eome  to  dear  ezpresdon.  Gideon's  son  by  a 
Canaanite  woman  had  no  sudi  scruples  and 
attempted  to  found  a  kingdom  over  the  dis- 
trict of  Shechemy  but  this  was  soon  over- 
thrown  (Judges  9).  This  kingdom  was 
ridiculed  by  Gideon's  youngest  son  Jotham 
in  the  famous  parable  of  the  trees  that 
diose  a  king  (Judges  9:7-21).  Neither  the 
noble  olive,  nor  the  fig,  nor  the  vine  could 
be  induced  to  take  the  office,  but  only  the 
worthless  bramble;  so  no  true  Hebrew  would 
take  the  throne,  but  only  the  mongrd 
Abimdech.  Throughout  the  whole  period  of 
the  judges  the  love  of  tribal  independence 
was  too  strong  to  tolerate  a  king. 

The  Phiustinb  Conquest:  The  his- 
torical utuation  that  finally  forced  the 
Hebrew  tribes  to  seek  unity  was  their  con- 
quest by  the  Philistines.  The  Philistines 
were  not  Semites,  but  were  Aryan  colonists 
from  Gaphtor  (Crete)  who  had  settled  on 
the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  (Gen.  10:14; 
Dent  2:23;  Jer.  47:4;  Amos  9:7).  Like  the 
late  crusaders,  they  had  the  Aryan  genius 
for  organization.  Their  Hve  dties  formed  a 
compact  federation,  and  through  this  com- 
bination they  were  more  than  a  match  for 
the  disorganized  Israelites.  In  the  battle  of 
Ebenezer  they  defeated  Israd  utterly.  Israd 
was  in  danger  of  losing  its  existence,  and  in 
this  juncture  the  necessity  began  to  be  fdt 
for  a  union  of  the  tribes  in  a  monarchy. 

Samuel  and  tqe  Sons  of  the  Pbophsts  : 
The  organizer  of  this  movement  was  the 
Prophet  Samud.  After  the  fatal  battle  of 
Ebenezer  he  came  forward  as  a  leader  who 
aommanded  general  confidence.  The  am- 
bition of  his  life  was  the  deliverance  of  his 
people  from  the  Philistine  yoke  (1  Sam. 
9:16).  He  saw  dearly  that  this  could  be 
accomplished  only  through  a  union  of  the 


independent  and  mutuaUy  jealous  tribes 
under  the  rule  of  a  king  (1  Sam.  10:1).  He 
perceived  also  that  national  unity  could  be 
effected  only  on  the  basis  of  increased 
loyalty  to  Jehovah,  the  God  of  Moses,  who 
had  delivered  his  people  from  Egypt  and 
had  given  them  Canaan  (1  Sanu  7:4,  5). 

As  an  agency  for  carrying  out  these 
ideals  Samud  seems  to  have  organized  the 
religious  associations  known  as  ''the  sons 
of  the  prophets"  (1  Sanu  19:20).  These 
were  bands  of  religious  devotees,  like  the 
dervishes  of  the  modenr  Orient,  who  culti- 
vated enthusiasm  for  Jehovah.  They  tra- 
versed the  land  in  companies  like  modern 
revivalists,  rousing  the  religious  fervor  of  the 
nation  (1  Sam.  10:10-13;  19:18-24;  cf. 
Num.  11:24-29;  24:16;  2  Kings  3:15). 
They  were  also  known  as  "  seers  "  and  were 
mudi  consulted  by  the  people  (1  Sam.  9:7, 
8;  22:5;  2  S«m.  2:1;  5:17-19,  22-26;  1 
Kings  14:3).  Their  most  important  func- 
tion was  the  preaching  of  allegiance  to 
Jehovah,  the  God  of  Israd,  and  the  right- 
eousness that  he  required  of  his  people. 
Hence  they  were  known  as  "prophets,"  i,e., 
"preachers"  (1  Sam.  9:9;  2:27-36;  3:11- 
18;  15:22;  2  Sam.  12:1-12). 

The  Founding  or  the  Monaboht: 
Through  the  work  of  the  sons  of  the 
prophets  the  nation  was  prepared  for  the 
founding  of  the  monarchy.  To  Samud  was 
entrusted  the  selection  of  a  leader  in  the 
projected  uprising.  One  day  a  Benjaminite 
named  Saul  came  to  consult  him  in  regard 
to  his  father's  lost  asses,  and  in  him  Samud 
recognized  the  God-sent  chieftain.  Straight- 
way he  fetched  a  cruse  of  oil  and  anointed 
him  to  be  king  over  Israd.  He  then  gave 
him  a  series  of  dgns  that  should  attest  his 
selection  by  Jehovah,  and  bade  him  hold 
himself  ready  for  the  first  opportunity  to 
come  forward  as  a  leader  (1  Sam.  9:1 — 
10:7).  The  continuation  of  this  older  narra- 
tive is  found  in  1  Sam.  11.  In  consequence 
of  an  appeal  of  the  inhabitants  of  Jabcsh 
for  help  against  the  Ammonites,  Saul  cut 
up  a  yoke  of  oxen  and  sent  the  pieces 
throughout  the  tribes,  saying,  "Whosoever 
Cometh  not  forth  after  Saul  and  after 
Samuel,  so  shall  it  be  done  unto  his  oxen." 
The  effect  was  magical:  the  leader  had  ap- 
peared, and  all  the  northern  tribes  rallied  to 
his  standard.  The  Ammonites  were  smitteni 
Jabesh  was  relieved,  and  Saul  was  chosen 
king  by  acclamation. 
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Saul's  life  was  devoted  to  war  with  the 
Philittines  (1  Sam.  14:52).  He  effeeted 
onlj  a  partial  liberationi  and  himself  fell 
in  battle  with  this  enemy  (1  Sanh  81). 
After  his  death  there  was  war  for  seyen 
jears  between  the  northern  tribes  under 
Ishbaal,  the  son  of  Sanl,  and  tiie  southern 
tribes  under  David  (2  Sam.  1-4).  Then  the 
northern  tribes  submitted  to  David,  and  the 
unification  of  Israel  was  at  last  accom- 
plished (2  Sam.  5:1-5).  David  then  cap- 
tured  Jerusalem  from  the  Jebusites  and 
made  it  his  capital  (2  Sam.  5:6-13).  This 
was  followed  by  the  conquest  of  the  Phi- 
listines (2  Sam.  5:17-25;  8:1).  The  re- 
volts of  Absalom  and  of  Sheba  were  put 
down  (2  Sam.  15-20),  and  David  left  to 
Solomon  a  consolidated  kingdom  that  was  a 
power  of  the  first  class  in  Western  Asia. 
Israel  thus  attained  the  second  stage  of  its 
social  progress.  It  was  transformed  from  a 
loose  aggregation  of  tribes  into  a  unified 
nation. 


Nov.  18  —  Oriental  Despotism 
and  Taxation  in  Israel 

Scripture  Lesson:  In  1  Sam.  8:8-18 
the  Ephraimitic  document  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  Samuel  a  graphic  description  of 
the  tyranny  of  the  Hebrew  kings.  It  is 
evidently  based  upon  the  experience  of  the 
nation  from  the  time  of  Samuel  down  to  the 
time  of  the  writer  of  the  history,  a  period 
of  about  two  centuries. 

Results  of  Monarchical  Bulb:  The 
monarchy  brought  Israel  deliverance  from 
foreign  oppression,  but  exposed  it  to  the  now 
peril  of  misuse  of  autocratic  power.  Under 
the  monarchy  the  tribal  system  rapidly  dis- 
integrated, and  with  its  decline  Israel  lost 
its  former  measure  of  freedom.  Two  fac- 
tors contributed  to  this  change. 

The  Bise  of  Industriausm  :  During  the 
period  of  the  kings  Israel  gradually  changed 
from  a  pastoral  and  agricultural  to  a  com- 
mercial and  industrial  civilization.  With 
the  monarchy  came  control  of  the  trade- 
routes  which  hitherto  had  not  belonged  to 
Israel.  The  capture  of  Jerusalem,  Gezer, 
and  the  Philistine  cities  opened  the  caravan- 
roads  between  Egypt  and  Syria  and  between 
Arabia  and  the  Mediterranean.  The  ports 
of  Ezion-geber  and  Elath  on  the  Bed  Sea, 
which  gave  access  to  the  rich  trade  of  the 
Far  East,  were  captured  from  the  Edomitea 


by  David,  and  remained  in  possesion  of 
most  of  the  later  kings  of  Jndah  (1  Chron. 
18:12,  13;  2  Sam.  8:13,  14;  1  Kings  9:26). 
As  a  result  Israel  entered  upon  a  new  era  of 
commercial  activity. 

This  growth  of  commeree  was  followed  in- 
evitably by  a  growth  of  industry.  A  taste 
was  developed  for  foreign  wares  that  led 
foreign  artisans  to  settle  in  Israel.  David 
and  Solomon  had  to  import  carpenters, 
stone-cutters,  masons,  and  founders  from 
Tyre  (2 Sam.  5:11;  1  Kings  6:18;  7:13,14); 
but  many  of  these  worksien  remained  in  the 
land,  and  from  them  the  Israelites  gradually 
learned  their  crafts.  Iik  the  days  of  the 
judges  the  only  trades  known  in  Israel  were 
the  smith's  and  the  potter's;  in  the  days  of 
the  later  kings  all  the  artff  of  the  ancient 
world  became  indigenous  ia  IsraeL 

Commerce  and  industry  fostered  life  in 
cities.  During  the  period  of  the  judges  the 
cities  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Canaan- 
ites  and  the  Hebrews  dwelt  in  villages. 
The  leaders  of  Israel  dowi»  to  the  time  of 
Saul  were  aU  farmers.  With  David  and 
Solomon  the  situation  changed  entirely.  .Te> 
rusalem,  Samaria,  and  other  large  cities  now 
became  the  centers  of  national  life.  Mer- 
chants and  artisans  flocked  to  these  centers 
because  in  them  there  were  greater  security 
and  a  greater  market  for  their  wares.  In 
the  two  centuries  between  David  and  Uzziah 
the  cities  grew  enormously  at  the  expense  of 
the  country.  Amos  speaks  rei>eatedly  of  the 
cities  of  Israel.  Hos.  8:14  says,  ''Judsh 
hath  multiplied  fortified  dties."  Isaiah  and 
Micah  represent  Judah  as  trusting  in  the 
size  and  the  Btrength  of  their  walled  towns. 
During  the  period  of  the  monarchy  the  in- 
teUectual  leaders  of  Israel  came  almost  ex- 
clusively fron>  the  cities.  This  whole  eco- 
nomic and  social  change  has  an  interesting 
counterpart  in  the  development  of  our  own 
country  since  the  colonial  period. 

Trade  and  industry  tended  to  loosen  tiie 
tribal  bonds.  Merchants  and  artisans  were 
not  tied  to  the  soil  like  peasants,  but  changed 
their  residence  whenever  it  served  their  in- 
terest. The  viUages  in  the  days  of  the  judges 
were  occupied  by  single  clans,  but  the  cities 
in  the  days  of  the  kings  were  occupied  by 
men  of  every  clan.  Thus  the  social  organiza- 
tion of  the  desert,  that  had  survived  the  con- 
quest of  Canaan  and  the  adoption  of  agri- 
culture, was  gradually  undermined.  By  the 
tkne  of  the  literary  prophets  it  had  well- 
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nigh  disappeared.  It  may  reasonably  be 
questioned  whether  the  eeonomie  changes 
that  have  been  going  on  in  our  own  country 
during  the  last  century  have  not  been  ac- 
companied with  similar  social  changes. 

Hostility  of  the  Kings  to  the  Tbibal 
Ststem:  Another  factor  that  contributed 
to  the  overthrow  of  the  tribal  constitution 
was  the  hostility  of  the  kings  to  this  system. 
At  first  the  prerogatives  of  the  king  were 
carefully  limited.  Saul  had  little  more 
authority  than  one  of  the  ''  judges  "  (1  Sam. 
22:6-8).  The  early  kings  were  compelled  to 
make  a  covenant  with  the  Men  of  the  tribes 
before  they  ascended  the  throne,  and  viola- 
tion of  this  agreement  was  regarded  as  just 
ground  for  revolt  (2  Sam.  5:3;  1  Kings 
12:4).  The  old  comnmnal  government  of 
the  elders  remained  at  first  unchanged^  and 
the  elders  themselves  often  served  as  lower 
officials  of  the  king.  Custom  and  public 
opinion  put  a  wholesome  restraint  upon 
royal  despotism.  Prophets  could  rebuke  and 
oppose  the  king  without  fear  of  violence  (1 
Sam.  12:1-15;  2  Sam.  7:1-17;  24:11-14), 
and  Ahab's  fear  to  take  the  coveted  field  of 
Kaboth  called  forth  from  his  Sidonian  queen 
the  amazed  remark,  "  Dost  thou  now  govern 
the  kingdom  of  Israeli"  (1  Kings  21:7). 
Nevertheless  the  monarchy  steadily  under- 
mined the  ancient  tribal  organization  of  the 
nation.  The  kings  were  naturally  hostile  to 
the  independent  tribal  authorities  and  were 
in  favor  of  centralization  of  government. 
Saul  created  a  standing  army  composed  of 
picked  men  out  of  all  the  tribes,  in  the  place 
of  the  old  volunteer  tribal  militia  (1  Sam. 
14:52).  David  increased  this  force  and 
added  to  it  Cretans,  Philistines,  and  other 
foreign  mercenaries  (2  Sam.  8 :  18 ;  23 : 8-39) . 

This  regular  soldiery  eventually  displaced 
the  tribal  militia.  In  the  days  of  Amos 
troops  were  no  longer  furnished  by  the  tribes 
as  such,  but  towns  were  compelled  to  raise 
a  levy  in  proportion  to  their  population 
(Amos  5:3,  4).  With  the  waning  of  their 
military  function  the  dans  rapidly  lost  im- 
portance, while  the  king,  as  the  head  of  the 
standing  army,  continually  gained  x>ower. 
In  the  place  of  the  tribal  elders  who  had 
formerly  exercised  civil,  judicial,  and  mili- 
tary functions  there  now  grew  up  the  body 
of  the  ''princes,"  that  is,  the  bureaucracy 
of  favorites  appointed  by  the  king.  Thus 
the  monarchy  in  Israel  gradually  began  to 
assume  the  character  of  a  typical  Oriental 


despotism  such  as  already  existed  in  Egypt, 
Babylonia,  and  Assyria.  The  abuse  of  autoc- 
racy showed  itself  in  the  following  forms: 

The  Lust  for  Foreign  Conquest:  The 
monarchy  had  been  founded  for  defensive 
purposes  only,  but  when  it  grew  strong  it 
attempted  the  conquest  of  its  neighbors. 
No  sooner  had  David  thrown  off  the  Philis- 
tine yoke  than  he  undertook  aggressive 
wars  against  the  Moabites,  Edomites,  Am- 
monites, and  Aramaeans  (2  Sam.  8  and  10; 
12:26-31).  His  successors  followed  his  ex- 
ample whenever  they  were  strong  enough  to 
do  so.  A  striking  modem  analogy  is  the 
German  empire,  which  was  founded  for  de- 
fense but  with  the  growth  of  its  strength 
has  dreamed  of  world-conquest. 

The  Love  of  Magnificence:  The  story 
of  Solomon's  reign  in  the  Book  of  Kings  is 
little  more  than  an  exhibition  of  his  lav- 
ish, senseless  luxury.  His  temple  and  pal- 
aces on  Mount  Zion  (1  Kings  5-7)  were 
more  costly  than  a  little  nation  like  Israel 
could  afford.  He  had  700  wives  and  300 
concubines  (1  Kings  11:3).  The  daily  pro- 
vision for  his  table  was  30  cors  (measures) 
of  fine  flour  and  60  cors  of  meal,  10  fatted 
oxen,  20  oxen  from  the  pastures,  100  sheep, 
besides  harts,  gazelles,  roebucks,  and  fat- 
ted fowls  (1  Kings  4:22,  23).  His  example 
was  followed  by  his  successors  in  both 
kingdoms,  altho  they  had  smaller  re- 
sources on  which  to  maintain  such  splendor. 

Trade  Monopolies:  Wars  and  palaces 
cost  money,  and  in  order  to  obtain  the  nec- 
essary funds  with  which  to  carry  them  on 
the  kings  monopolized  certain  branches  of 
foreign  trade.  With  Egypt  Solomon  con- 
firmed commercial  relations  by  marrying 
one  of  the  Pharaoh's  daughters.  Control- 
ling as  he  did  the  caravan-routes  between 
Egypt  and  the  north,  he  was  able  to  carry 
on  a  profitable  business  as  middleman  by 
selling  the  wares  of  Egypt  to  the  peoples 
of  Syria  and  Asia  Minor.  For  the  kings 
of  these  regions  he  imported  chariots  and 
horses,  obtaining  for  a  chariot  the  large 
sum  of  600  shekels  ($360),  and -for  a  horse 
150  shekels  ($90).  The  visit  of  the  Queen 
of  Sheba  (1  Kings  10:1-10)  was  doubtless 
primarily  for  the  purpose  of  reaching  a 
commercial  understanding  with  Solomon, 
who  now  controlled  the  roads  to  Arabia 
(1  Kings  10:29).  David  and  Solomon  both 
carried  on  trade  with  the  Phenicians 
(2  Sam.  5:11;  1  Kings  5:1-12).    Not  satis- 
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fied  with  traflie  with  the  neighboring  na- 
tions, Solomon  emalated  the  Phenieians  bj 
establishing  sea-trade  with  distant  lands. 
According  to  1  Kings  9:2^-28;  10:22,  his 
ships  sailed  eastward  on  the  Bed  Sea  to 
Ophir.  No  express  mention  is  made  of 
voyages  on  the  Mediterranean,  bat  it  is 
probable  that  Solomon  undertook  them 
also.  The  later  kings  of  Israel  followed 
his  example.  Ahab  enltivated  trade  with 
the  Phenicians  hj  marrying  Jezebel,  the 
daughter  of  Ethbaal,  king  of  Sidon 
(1  Kings  16:31).  He  also  obtained  from 
Ben-hadad,  king  of  Syria,  the  ri|^t  to 
establish  bazaars  in  Damascus  (1  Kings 
20:34).  Jehoshaphat  attempted  an  expe- 
dition to  Ophir  (1  Kings  22:48). 

Oppbsssivx  Taxation:  Solomon  found 
his  income  through  trade  inadequate  to  pay 
for  his  costly  buildings  and  his  extravagant 
court  and  therefore  was  obliged  to  impose 
heavy  taxes.  In  1  Kings  4:7-19  is  an 
elaborate  account  of  the  system  by  which  he 
wrung  contributions  of  agricultural  produce 
out  of  the  people.  In  the  times  of  the 
prophets  the  poor  groaned  under  the  exac- 
tions of  the  government;  as  in  modem 
Turkey,  ten  per  cent,  of  all  produce  was 
taken  as  taxes.  These  were  assessed  on  the 
estimated  yield,  and  in  bad  years  they  con- 
sumed almost  the  entire  crop.  Even  the 
landless  were  compelled  to  pay  taxes  of 
wheat  (Amos  5:11),  and  the  grass  of  fallow 
land  was  taken  for  the  king's  horses  (Amos 
7:1).  "The  shepherds  of  Judah,"  says 
Ezekiel,  "have  fed  themselves  and  not  the 
sheep.  They  have  eaten  the  fat,  and  clothed 
themselves  with  the  wool,  and  killed  the  fat- 
lings.  With  force  and  rigor  they  have  ruled 
over  them"  (Ezek.  34:2-4). 

FoKCED  Labor:  The  Canaanites  that  were 
left  in  the  land  Solomon  reduced  to  servi- 
tude and  compelled  them  to  work  upon  his 
buildings  (1  Kings  9:20,  21;  cf.  5:15). 
When  these  did  not  sufKce  he  raised  a  levy 
of  30,000  Israelites,  who  were  sent  in  relays 
of  a  thousand  each  to  hew  lumber  in  Leb- 
anon (1  Kings  5:13,  14).  Thus  the  bond- 
age of  Egypt  was  reestablished  by  a  king 
of  Israel. 

So  burdensome  were  these  exactions  of 
Solomon  that  the  elders  of  Israel  demanded 
their  abolition  from  Behoboam  (1  Kings 
12:1-12).  He  replied:  "My  father  made 
your  yoke  heavy,  but  I  will  add  to  your 
yoke;  my  father  chastised  you  with  whips. 


but  I  will  chastise  you  with  scorpions  "  (1 
Brings  12:13).  On  hearing  this  the  northern 
tribes  revolted  and  made  Jeroboam  king. 
For  a  little  while  there  was  an  improvement, 
but  soon  the  kings  of  Israel  became  as  op- 
pressive as  Solomon  had  been.  The  Ephra- 
imitic  document  in  1  Sam.  8:8-18  puts  into 
the  mouth  of  Samuel  a  graphic  description 
of  the  exactions  of  the  kings  of  the  north- 
em  kingdom. 

DsKDS  OF  YioLXNcs:  Even  under  Saol 
autocratic  authority  began  to  be  abused  for 
unjust  purposes.  Saul's  persecution  of 
David  (1  Sam.  chaps.  18-26)  and  his  slaugh- 
ter of  the  priests  at  Nob  (1  Sam.  22)  were 
lawless  acts  of  despotism.  David  slew  Uriah 
the  Hittite  and  took  his  wife  for  himself  (2 
Sam.  11).  Ahab  seized  Kaboth's  vineyard  by 
securing  his  execution  on  a  false  charge  of 
blasphemy  (1  Elings  21).  It  appears,  ac- 
cordingly, that  all  the  advantages  of  peace 
and  prosperity  that  the  monarchy  brought 
were  offset  by  the  ever-growing  despotism 
of  the  rulers. 


Nov.  SB — Early  Prophetic  Pro- 
tests Against  Autocracy 

SoBiPTUBE  Lesson:  Typical  instances  of 
early  prophetic  opposition  to  royal  tyranny 
are  found  in  Nathan's  denunciation  of  David 
for  the  slaying  of  Uriah  and  the  taking  of 
his  wife  Bathsheba  (2  Sam.  12:1-15),  and 
in  Elijah's  denunciation  of  Ahab  for  the 
slaying  of  Naboth  and  the  seizing  of  his 
vineyard  (1  Kings  21). 

The  Ideals  of  the  Eably  Pbophsts:  As 
we  saw  in  the  lesson  for  November  11,  the 
aim  of  the  early  prophets  from  Samuel  on- 
ward was  deliverance  from  the  Philistine 
yoke  through  the  unification  of  Israel  in 
loyalty  to  Jehovah,  the  Qod  of  Moses.  This 
raises  the  question.  What  was  the  Mosaic 
conception  of  Jehovah  f  The  Mosaic  religion 
rested  upon  the  historic  fact  of  the  exodus. 
Jehovah,  the  Qod  of  Mount  Sinai  and  of  the 
Kenites,  had  chosen  Israel  to  be  his  people, 
had  delivered  it  from  Egypt,  and  had  given 
it  the  land  of  Canaan.  In  so  doing  he  had 
shown  (1)  that  he  was  more  powerful  than 
the  mighty  gods  of  Egypt  and  of  Canaan, 
and  (2)  that  he  was  a  Gk>d  with  a  moral 
character.  Israel  had  had  no  claim  on  him 
as  its  ancestral  tribal  god  (cf.  Ex.  6:2,  3), 
yet  he  had  taken  pity  on  its  sufferings  and 
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had  rescued  it  from  the  bondage  of  Egypt. 
For  these  reasons  he  demanded  (1)  the  ex« 
dosive  allegiance  of  his  people  and  (2) 
justice  and  kindness  to  the  feeble  and  op- 
prest.  The  commandment,  "  I,  Jehovah,  am 
thy  God:  thou  shalt  have  no  other  god  be- 
«ide8  me/'  is  a  fundamental  proposition  of 
the  Mosaic  religion  that  appears  in  the 
earliest  codes  and  runs  through  the  entire 
legislation  (Ex.  20:2,  3,  23;  23:13;  34:14; 
Dent.  5:7;  Lev.  19:4;  26:1).  Parallel  to 
this  the  demands,  ''Thou  shalt  not  wrong, 
neither  shalt  thou  oppress  an  alien,  for  ye 
were  aliens  in  the  land  of  Egypt.  Thou  shalt 
not  afflict  any  widow  or  fatherless  child. 
Thou  shalt  not  wrest -the  justice  due  to  the 
poor  in  his  cause,''  are  also  found  in  the 
oldest  Hebrew  legislation  (Ex.  22:21,  22; 
cf.  Ex.  23:6-9;  Dent.  24:10-22;  10:19;  Lev. 
9:33,  34),  and  show  that  the  ethical  dement 
was  not  absent  from  the  old  Hebrew  religion, 
even  tho  this  had  not  yet  attained  the  stand- 
point of  the  literary  prophets  from  Amos 
onward  that  righteousness  was  the  exclusive 
requirement  of  Jehovah. 

The  early  prophets,  accordingly,  demanded 
of  the  kings  unwavering  adherence  to  these 
two  cardinal  doctrines  of  the  Mosaic  relig- 
ion: (1)  exclusive  allegiance  to  Jehovah  as 
the  guaranty  of  national  unity,  and  (2) 
justice  and  kindness  toward  their  subjects. 
They  were  "  Jehovah's  anointed,"  the  repre- 
aentatives  of  his  authority  and  rule  in  Israel. 
As  such  they  were  bound  to  lead  the  people 
in  obedience  to  his  requirements.  Whenever 
a  king  worshiped  a  foreign  god,  or  intro- 
duced foreign  elements  into  the  worship  of 
Jehovah,  or  whenever  he  opprest  his  sub- 
jects the  early  prophets  immediately  de- 
nounced him.  As  the  spokesmen  for  Jehovah 
they  had  created  the  king;  and  they  claimed 
the  right  to  depose  him  if  he  were  untrue 
to  his  trust.  Let  us  see  now  how  these 
propheta  tested  the  kings  by  these  two 
standard^* 

Nathan:  He  appears  in  2  Sam.  7:1-17 
in  opposition  to  David's  plan  to  build  a  tem- 
ple. David  planned  to  erect  a  sumptuous 
edifice  such  as  was  subsequently  built  by 
Solomon.  At  first  Nathan  approved  the 
plan,  but  maturer  redectiouf  convinced  him 
that  it  was  not  the  will  of  Jehovah,  (1)  ])e- 
cause  it  involved  the  introduction  of  foreign 
elements  into  the  religion  of  Jehovah  (verses 
5-7).  Jehovah  had  not  dwelt  in  a  temple 
in  the  days  of  the  exodus,  or  in  the  days  of 


the  judges,  but  in  a  simple  desert  tent.  The 
temple  was  not  part  of  the  primitive  cult  of 
Jehovah,  but  was  a  Oanaanite  institution 
that  would  lead  to  the  Canaanizing  of  the 
religion  of  Israel  and  so  ultimately  to  the 
worship  of  foreign  gods.  (2)  It  involved 
enslaving  of  the  nation  (verses  8-lla). 
Jehovah  had  planned  through  the  monarchy 
to  give  his  people  deliverance  from  their 
enemies  and  rest  in  their  land.  The  build- 
ing of  a  costly  temple  would  bring  them  op- 
pression and  unrest  such  as  was  actually  the 
case  when  Solomon  undertook  the  task.  (3) 
Instead  of  David's  building  Jehovah  a 
house  (temple),  Jehovah  will  build  David  a 
house  (t.e.,  a  family;  verses  llb-17).  Je- 
hovah's best  dwelling-place  is  not  a  costly 
temple,  but  the  hearts  of  children  who  have 
been  trained  to  serve  him. 

Nathan  next  appears  in  2  Sam.  12:1-15 
denouncing  David  for  the  killing  of  Uriah 
and  the  taking  of  Bathsheba.  Through 
this  crime  he  had  become  guilty  of  murder, 
adultery,  falsehood,  treachery  to  a  faith- 
ful friend,  oppression  of  a  foreigner  (Hit- 
tite)  who  had  trusted  to  his  hospitality, 
besides  involving  Bathsheba  and  Joab  in 
his  guilt.  Nathan  told  him  the  story  of  a 
poor  man  whose  one  lamb  had  been  seized 
by  a  rich  neighbor  to  make  a  feast.  When 
David's  anger  flamed  up  in  the  words,  "As 
Jehovah  liveth,  the  man  that  hath  done 
this  is  worthy  to  die,"  Nathan  instantly 
turned  o;i  him  with  the  reply,  "Thou  art 
the  man,"  and  David,  stricken  to  the  heart, 
could  only  answer,  "  I  have  sinned  against 
Jehovah." 

Gad:  In  2  Sam.  24:1-19  we  are  told  how 
David  took  a  census  of  all  IsraeL  His  pur- 
pose must  have  been  either  wars  of  aggres- 
sion against  his  neighbors  or  else  the  levy- 
ing of  taxes  to  build  a  temple,  in  spite  of 
the  advice  of  Nathan.  Solomon  nndertook 
a  similar  census  before  he  began  the  build- 
ing of  the  temple  (1  Kings  4:1-19).  The 
prophet  Gad  came  to  David  and  told  him 
that  the  thing  was  displeasing  to  Jehovah 
and  that  in  punishment  for  it  the  nation 
should  be  smitten  vnth  famine  or  with 
pestilence  or  be  defeated  by  its  enemies 
(2  Sam.  24:12-14).  Aggressive  war  or 
royal  luxury  involved  the  oppression  of  tbe 
nation,  and  therefore  even  preparation  look- 
ing in  either  of  those  directions  was  abhor- 
rent to  Jehovah. 

Ahijah:      In    1    Kings    11:26-31    it    is 
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narrated  how  the  prophet  Ahijah  of  Shiloh 
incited  Jeroboam  to  revolt  against  Solo- 
mon. Jeroboam  waa  the  overseer  of 
Solomon's  levj  of  forced  labor  from  the 
house  of  Joseph,  i.e.,  the  tribes  of  Ephraim 
and  Manasseh.  Ahijah  met  him  on  the 
road  from  Jerusalem,  and  rending  his  gar- 
ment into  twelve  pieces  he  gave  Jeroboam 
ten  of  them,  saying:  "Thus  saith  Jeho- 
vah, the  God  of  Israel,  Behold  I  will  rend 
the  kingdom  out  of  the  hand  of  Solomon, 
and  I  will  give  ten  tribes  to  thee.''  On 
the  strength  of  these  words  Jeroboam 
started  a  revolution  and  attempted  to  hold 
the  fortress  of  Zeredah.  Failing  in  this, 
he  fled  to  Egypt  and  found  refuge  with 
Bhiahak  I.,  the  founder  of  the  twenty-sec- 
ond (or  Libyan)  dynasty,  who  came  to  the 
throne  about  940  B.C.  As  soon  as  he  heard 
of  Solomon's  death,  Jeroboam  returned  and 
headed  the  successful  revolution  that  de- 
throned Behoboam  and  made  Jeroboam 
king  of  the  northern  tribes  (1  Kings  12). 
It  is  clear  from  this  narrative  that  the 
prophets  of  the  northern  tribes  felt  that 
Solomon  had  broken  his  covenant  with  the 
nation  and  that  Behoboam's  determina- 
tion to  follow  his  example  forfeited  his 
right  to  the  throne.  Ahijah  appears  once 
more  in  1  Kings  14:1-17  predicting  the 
overthrow  of  the  dynasty  of  Jeroboam. 
Having  proved  unfaithful  to  his  trust,  the 
same  prophet  that  announced  his  elevation 
also  announced  his  downfall. 

The  Unnamed  Prophet  from  Judah: 
1  Kings  13  tells  how  a  prophet  denounced 
Jeroboam  and  announced  the  destruction 
of  his  altar  at  BetheL  Jeroboam  had 
chosen  Bethel  to  be  the  religious  center  of 
the  northern  tribes  in  opposition  to  Jeru- 
salem, and  he  had  set  up  there  a  golden 
bullock  as  the  object  of  worship  (1  Kings 
12:26-33).  This  cult  the  nameless  prophet 
denounced.  The  reason  for  this  denunci- 
ation was  not  that  this  was  worship  of  a 
foreign  god.  The  golden  bullock  was  an 
image  of  Jehovah;  and  when  Jeroboam  set 
it  up  he  said,  "Behold  thy  God,  O  Israel, 
that  brought  thee  up  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt"  (1  Kings  12:28).    It  was  not  con- 


demnation of  the  use  of  images  in  the  wor- 
ship of  Jehovah,  for  such  images  were  not 
forbidden  in  ancient  IsraeL  Micah  made 
an  ephod-image  in  honor  of  Jehovah 
(Judges  17:1-^).  Gideon  made  a  similar 
ephod-image  (Judges  8:24-27).  David  had 
a  life-size  teraphim-image  in  his  home 
(1  Sam.  19:13-15).  It  was  not  condem- 
nation of  Jeroboam's  erection  of  an  altar 
away  from  Jerusalem,  for  worship  was  not 
yet  centralized  in  that  city  (cf.  Ex.  20: 
22-26;  21:14;  22:30;  Judges  6:26;  13:19; 
1  Sam.  10:8;  14:35;  16:5;  1  Kings  3:4). 
It  was  not  condemnation  of  revolt  against 
the  dynasty  of  David,  for  the  prophets  ap- 
proved of  this.  It  was  condemnation  of 
the  particular  sort  of  image  that  Jeroboam 
set  up.  Molten  images  of  gold  or  of  silver 
were  not  used  by  nomadic  Israel  in  ^e 
desert.  They  belonged  to  the  civilization 
of  Canaan.  Hence  they  were  forbidden  in 
the  worship  of  Jehovah  as  Canaanite  inno- 
vations that  tended  to  seduce  Israel  from 
the  exclusive  allegiance  to  Jehovah  on 
which  religious  and  national  unity  de- 
pended. In  the  oldest  Hebrew  code  that 
has  come  down  to  us  (Ex.  34:17)  we  read, 
''Thou  Shalt  make  thee  no  molten  gods." 
This  is  repeated  in  the  next  oldest  code  in 
the  form,  **  Gods  of  silver  or  gods  of  gold 
ye  shall  not  make  unto  you"  (Ex.  20:23h). 
The  sweeping  prohibition  of  all  images  in 
Dent.  5:8  and  Ex.  20:4  are  later  prophetic 
revisions  of  the  ancient  law  which  forbade 
only  images  of  the  Canaanite  type. 

Other  noted  examples  of  prophetic  pro- 
test against  royal  invasion  of  the  people's 
rights  are  those  of  Shemaiah  (1  Kings 
12: 12-21),  Jehu,  son  of  Hanani  (1  Kings 
16:1-7),  EUjah  (1  Kings,  chaps.  18  and 
21),  and  Elidia  (1  Kings,  chap.  9;  ef. 
19:16  and  2  Kings,  chap.  10). 

Thus  it  appears  that  all  the  early 
prophets  stood  for  the  unity  of  Israel 
through  the  sole  worship  of  Jehovah,  and 
for  the  freedom  of  Israel  from  royal  des- 
potism in  obedience  to  Jehovah's  demand 
for  justice.  Whenever  the  kings  failed  to 
realize  these  ideals,  the  prophets  approved 
of  their  deposition  through  revolution. 
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Nov.  4 — Defeat  Through 
Drunkenness 

(1  Kings  20:1-21) 
This  lesson  carries  us  back  about  400 
years,  to  the  days  of  Elijah  in  the  middle  of 
the  ninth  centurj  B.C.,  when  Israel  and  Syria 
were  engaged  in  deadly  struggle.  The  first 
six  verses  are  somewhat  obscure  in  detail, 
but  it  would  aeem  that  Ben-hadad  II.  of 
Syria  sent  an  insolent  message  to  Ahab, 
king  of  Israel,  demanding  the  surrender  of 
his  silver  and  gold — ^a  demand  which  Ahab 
conceded.  Not  content  with  this,  however, 
Ben-hadad  proceeded  to  demand  the  surren- 
der of  his  wives  and  children,  who  would 
probably  thereafter  be  sold  into  slavery, 
and  haughtily  vowed  that  his  palace  would 
bo  carefully  searched  next  day  and  plun- 
dered of  its  valuables.  The  honor  of  Ahab 
was  stung  to  the  quick  by  this  insolent  de 
mand,  and  in  his  refusal  to  accede  to  it  he 
was  supported  by  the  people  in  general  and 
the  elders  in  particular,  whom  he  had  sum- 
moned in  order  to  lay  the  situation  before 
them.  The  refusal  so  exasperated  Ben- 
hadad  that  he  vowed  to  lay  Samaria,  the 
Israelitish  capital,  in  ruins;  and  he  had  so 
many  men  in  his  army  that  there  would  not 
be  dust  enough,  he  said,  among  those  ruins 
to  give  each  of  them  a  handful.  Ahab 
replied  in  a  proverb  which  conveyed  some- 
thing like  the  same  meaning  as  our  "  Never 
count  your  chickens  before  they  are  hatched." 
This  cool  reply  filled  Ben-hadad  with  fury. 
It  came  at  the  moment  when  he  was  drink- 
ing in  the  tents  on  the  field  with  royal  con- 
federates whose  tastes  were  like  his  own. 
His  indignation  was  kindled  to  white  heat 
by  the  wine,  and  at  once  he  gave  the  com- 
mand to  begin  the  maneuvers  for  the  storm- 
ing of  the  city.  The  soldiers  at  Ahab's  dis- 
posal were  a  little  more  than  seven  thousand. 
He  mustered  two  hundred  and  thirty-two 
"  young  men  of  the  princes  of  the  provinces," 
who  were  probably  servants  of  the  governors 
of  administrative  districts,  and  assigned  to 


them  a  place  by  themselves,  apart  from  the 
main  body. 

Flushed  with  the  anticipation  of  vietotf , 
Ben-hahad,  instead  of  keepiag  his  wits  abMit 
him  and  taking  preeautie&s  to  checkmate  the 
movements  of  Ahab,  was  drinking  himself 
drunk  ui  the  tent  with  his  sorry  and  sodden 
company.  Apparently  the  young  men  were 
sent  out  first — a  ruse  to  mislead  the  eaemy, 
who  f  eU  into  the  trap.  Instead  of  atlaeUBg 
these  men,  as  he  should  have  doM,  the  in- 
toxicated Ben-hadad  gave  orders  to  take  the 
little  band  alive,  whether  the  motive  of  their 
conduct  was  peaoe  or  war.  This  f oeltsk  de- 
lay on  the  part  of  Ben-hadad  gave  JdaSb 
just  the  opportunity  he  had  hoped  fer.  ^e 
strategic  movement  of  the  young  Zeraditish 
men  occupied  the  .attention  of  the  Syriana 
aad  misled  them  as  to  the  real  purpose  of 
Ahab,  who  soon  advanced  at  tiie  head  of  the 
regular  troops,  to  the  surprice  ead  conster- 
nation of  the  enemy,  who  lost  very  heavily 
in.  the  sanguinary  eneonnter  that  foUowei. 
The  Syrians  fled  headlong  with  Israel  in.  hot 
pursuit,  and  Ben-hadad  saved  his  life  oaly 
by  escaping  on  horseback. 

This  is  a  memorable  seene,  which  inns* 
tratee  with  peculiar  vividness  the  importaaee 
of  temperance  and  the  peril  of  strong  diiak 
for  the  successful  prosecution  of  war — a  fast 
which  is  being  more  or  less  adequately  reeeg- 
nized  by  all  the  combatant  nations  to-day. 
Ben-hadad's  fondness  for  wine  clouded  his 
judgment,  led  him  to  indnlge  in  foolidi 
boasting,  and  blinded  him  to  the  difficulties 
and  uncertainties  of  the  situation  he  was 
confronting.  It  takes  a  sober  man  to  face 
successfully  the  risks  of  warfare  and  of  life. 
The  story  shows  with  great  deamess  how 
surely  drink  lulls  the  powers  of  pereeptioBy 
initiative,  and  execution.  We  always  need 
to  have  our  wits  about  us,  but  there  are 
times  when*this  is  supremely  necessary  and 
when  it  makes  all  the  difference  between 
success  and  ruin,  life  and  death.  When 
Ahab  was  arranging  his  clever  strategy 
"  Ben-hadad  was  drinking  himself  dremk  hi 


^  These  studies  follow  the  lesson-topics  and  passages  of  the  International  Sandaj'School  Seriaa. 
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fhe  pavilions/'  with  no  eyes  for  the  rose 
which  was  to  cost  hundreds,  perhaps  thou- 
sands, of  his  men  their  lives,  no  intelligent 
grasp  of  the  needs  of  the  situation,  no  power 
to  meet  the  skilful  movements  of  Ahab  bj 
an  effective  counter-movement  of  his  own« 
Campaigns  are  not  planned  and  battles  are 
not  won  by  drunken  men;  and  the  pathetic 
thing  is  that  not  only  the  drunkard  himself, 
but  frequently  many  others  are  involved  in 
the  ruin  brought  on  by  his  folly. 

Nov.  11 — Nehemiah's  Prayer 

(Neh.  1:1-11) 

'  The  Book  of  Nehemiah  is  of  entrancing 
interest  because  it  is  made  up  in  large 
measure  of  autobiographic  memoirs.  Nehe- 
miah was  a  court  official  (a  "  cupbearer  "  in 
the  palace),  a  soldier,  a  provincial  governor, 
an  organizer,  a  reformer,  but  above  all  and 
through  all — as  we  shall  see — a  man  of  God. 

Ezra  returned  from  Babylon  to  Jerusalem 
in  458  with  the  hope  and  intention  of  reform- 
ing the  Jewish  community  on  the  basis  of 
the  law.  The  narrative  passes  over  fourteen 
years  and  brings  us  to  444,  the  twentieth 
year  of  Artaxerzes,  king  of  Persia,  who 
began  to  reign  in  464  B.o.  The  scene  is 
Shushan,  the  winter  residence  of  the  Persian 
kings.  A  deputation  of  Jews,  headed  by 
Nehemiah's  brother  (cf.  7:2),  arrives  at  the 
palace,  where  Nehemiah  holds  high  office. 
The  first  words  to  the  deputation  diow  how 
dearly  he  loved  the  ancient  homeland;  he 
asks  two  questions,  one  touching  the  people, 
the  other  touching  the  dty.  The  people,  he 
is  told,  are  being  afflicted  and  insulted,  per- 
haps by  some  such  taunts  as  are  recorded 
on  a  later  occasion  (see  4:2f.).  The  city, 
too,  ie.,  Jerusalem,  is  in  a  sorry  plight — ^the 
walls  broken,  the  gates  burned;  a  vivid 
illustration  of  the  dilapidation  of  the  city 
is  furnished  by  Nehemiah's  account  of  his 
midnight  ride  round  the  walls  in  the  next 
chapter  (2:12-15).  The  devastation  to 
which  Hanani  refers  can  hardly  be  that 
wrought  by  Nebuchadrezzar  and  the  Baby- 
lonians 140  years  before— an  586  B.C.:  we 
are  obliged  to  suppose  that  the  reference  is 
to  some  much  more  recent  experience — ^per- 
haps to  some  injury  inflicted  upon  the  city 
by  its  jealous  and  hostile  neighbors  since 
the  arrival  of  the  zealous  Ezra  in  458  B.C. 

The  deputation  probably  came  in  the  hope 
that  Nehemiah,  as  an  official  at  the  Persian 


court,  mi^t  be  able  to  do  something  to 
remedy  their  distress  or  remove  their  dia- 
abilities.  But  Nehemiah's  first  emotion  was 
one  of  uncontrollable  grief.  The  Orientals 
are  much  more  demonstrative  than  we  are, 
and  we  see  that  in  the  tears  and  the  fasting 
idiich  preceded  Nehemiah's  prayer  (cf.  Ezra 
8:21).  The  prayer  regards  God  on  his  two 
sides  of  majesty  and  mercy:  on  the  one 
hand  he  is  tiie  great  Ck>d  worthy  of  all  fear, 
on  the  other  hand  he  keeps  the  covenant 
which  is  exprest  in  loving-kindness  with  those 
who  love  and  obey  him.  Beligion,  tho  rooted 
in  the  love  of  Gk>d,  is  more  than  onee  in  this 
prayer  regarded  as  expressing  itself  in  the 
keeping  of  the  divine  commandments,  sudi, 
for  example,  aa  are  embodied  in  Deuter- 
onomy. Then  comes  the  appeal  that  the 
divine  eye  and  ear  may  be  attentive,  tho  no 
definitely  concrete  request  is  yet  made.  Sig- 
nificantly Nehemiah  begins  by  confessing  the 
national  sins,  his  own  sins  also  and  those  of 
his  father's  house;  for  no  x>i'ogree8  is  pos- 
sible tin  sin  is  confessed  andt  forgiven. 
Then^  with  a  possible  allusion  to  Bent 
30:1-5,  he  prays  for  that  resFtoration  which 
is  there  promised  to  the  x>enitent.  These 
men,  who  are  now  the  victims  t>f  affliction 
and  insult,  are  Jehovah's  servants,  the  de- 
scendants of  tiiose  whom  long  ago  by  his 
great  power  he  had  redeemed  from  the«bond- 
age  of  Egypt;  will  he  not  uae  his  power  to 
save  his  people  now,  as  of  old,  and  carry 
forward  the  great  national  purpose  he  then 
inauguratedt  The  real  petition  comes  at 
the  very  end,  where  Nehemiah  asks  Jehovah 
to  prosper  him  and  to  grant  him  mercy  in 
the  sight  of  King  Artaxerxes.  The  real 
bearing  of  this  petition  becomes  clear  in 
chapter  2. 

The  story  is  rich  in  suggestions  as  to  the 
qualities  of  true  patriotism.  Ndiemiah  had 
two  countries:  Persia,  where  he  lived  and 
served,  and  Judah,  the  home  of  his  fathers 
and  his  own  spiritual  home.  Nehemiah  was 
loyal  to  both ;  and  he  would  have  scorned  to 
do  anything  for  the  one  which  would  have 
been  inimical  to  the  interests  of  the  other. 
He  believed  with  Jeremiah  (29:7)  that  the 
welfare  of  his  own  people  was  bound  up  with 
the  welfare  of  the  country  which  was  now 
his  home.  The  passage  suggests  (1)  that 
the  true  patriot  is  deeply  concerned  in  all 
that  concerns  his  land.  He  is  a  public- 
spirited  man.  He  is  not  content  merely  to 
do  his  own  duty;  he  must  be  intelligently 
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and  profoundly  interested  in  the  affairs  and 
in  the  welfare  of  his  country,  rejoicing  in 
her  joy  and  grieved — ^Nehemiah  was  grieved 
unto  tears — at  her  misfortune.  (2)  The  true 
patriot  acknowledges  his  own  share  in  the 
national  responsibility.  "  The  children  of 
Israel  have  sinned  against  thee:  I  and  my 
father's  house  have  sinned.'^  It  is  precisely 
the  best  men,  the  men  of  keenly  sensitive 
conscience,  men  like  Nehemiah  and  Isaiah 
(Isa.  6:5),  who  recognize  that  their  own 
part  has  not  been  played  as  bravely  and  as 
conscientiously  as  it  might  have  been.  For 
the  national  corruption  every  man  must  bear 
his  share  of  blame.  (3)  The  true  patriot 
prays  for  his  country.  Nehemiah,  tho  a 
great  man  of  action,  was  no  less  a  man  of 
prayer.  After  the  shock  of  the  bad  news 
from  Jerusalem  he  lays  the  whole  matter  in 
prayer  before  "the  God  of  heaven,"  and 
this  recourse  to  prayer  is  a  frequent  feature 
of  Nehemiah's  narrative  (cf.  2:4;  4:9). 


Nov. 


18 — Nehemiah's  Prayer 
Answered 

(Neh.  2:1-11) 

The  true  patriot  will  do  and  dare  as  well 
as  pray  for  his  country.  We  are  now  shown 
how  tactfully,  yet  how  bravely,  Nehemiah 
brings  his  request  before  the  king;  how, 
with  the  blessing  of  God,  he  succeeds  in 
being  dispatched  to  Jerusalem,  not  only  with 
royal  permission,  but  with  the  royal  support ; 
and  how  courageously,  skilfully,  and  success- 
fully he  plans  for  the  restoration  of  the 
national  fortunes.  To  get  a  complete  im- 
pression of  Nehemiah's  activity  at  this  time 
the  whole  of  chapter  2  should  be  read. 

The  incident  described  in  2:1-8  occurred 
in  Nisan,  i.e.,  mid-March  to  mid-April,  of 
the  year  444  B.C.,  about  four  months  after 
the  events  of  chapter  1.  At  a  royal  banquet 
Nehemiah  was  present  in  his  capacity  of 
cupbearer,  that  is,  he  had  to  taste  the  wine — 
a  precaution  designed  to  prevent  schemes  of 
poisoning — to  pour  it  out  and  present  it  to 
the  king.  Boyal  servants  were  forbidden  to 
enter  the  king's  presence  with  an  unhappy 
countenance,  and  Nehemiah  appears  to  have 
hitherto  observed  this  rule  with  scrupulous 
care.  But  he  is  burning  to  acquaint  tho 
king  with  the  distress  of  Jerusalem,  which 
he  hopes  to  be  privileged  in  some  way  to 
mitigate  or  remove;  so  he  dares  to  attract 
the  king's  attention  by  breaking  the  law 


which  forbade  a  gloomy  presence  in  t&e 
neighborhood  of  the  king.  From  his  sad 
face  the  king  infers  a  sad  heart;  and  when 
he  asks  Nehemiah  to  disclose  the  reason  for 
his  sadness,  he  frankly  tells  us  that  he  "  was 
very  sore  afraid."  There  were  good  reasons 
for  'his  fear;  not  only  his  obvious  and  fla- 
grant breach  of  court  etiquette,  but  still 
more  the  possibility  that  the  king  was  preju- 
diced against  the  Jews  by  their  recent  en- 
deavors— ^which  malice  interpreted  as  insur- 
rectionary— to  build  the  walls  of  Jerusalem 
and  strengthen  the  city.  Indeed,  official 
complaints  had  already  been  made  against 
them,  on  the  strength  of  which  Artazerzes 
bad  issued  a  decree  forbidding  the  Jews  to 
prosecute  t3ieir  enterprise  any  further.  (In 
this  connection  Ezra  4:7-23  should  be  read.) 
Nehemiah's  fears  were  therefore  very  far 
from  groundless.  But  he  bravely  confesses 
that  his  sorrow  is  due  to  the  havoc  that  has 
been  wrought  on  the  city  of  his  fathers.  The 
king  asked  him  to  state  his  petition.  This  is 
a  movement  of  critical  importance  not  only 
in  the  life  of  Nehemiah,  but  in  the  history 
of  Israel.  Endless  consequences  will  flow 
from  i^e  words  he  is  about  to  speak;  he 
feels  his  very  special  need  of  divine  gui- 
dance and  help.  So,  before  answering  the 
king,  he  offers  a  brief,  ejaculatory  prayer 
to  the  God  of  heaven;  and  it  is  clear  from 
the  serenity  of  his  answer  to  the  king  that 
his  prayer  was  heard — ^he  was  strengthened 
and  steadied. 

His  petition  was  indeed  a  bold  one — ^noth- 
ing less  than  that  he  should  be  permitted  to 
go  to  Jerusalem  and  build  it  up — particu- 
larly bold,  when  we  remember  the  royal 
decree  that  had  suspended*  such  operations 
(Ezra  4:21-24).  But  the  •blessing  of  God, 
"  the  good  hand  of  his  God  "  (as  he  says  in 
verse  8),  is  upon  him,  and  the  king  gra- 
ciously asks  him  how  long  he  is  likely  to  be 
away.  The  time  Nehemiah  states  is  not 
given — ^in  any  case  till  after  the  completion 
of  the  walls,  and  possibly  much  longer.  Man 
of  prayer  as  he  was,  Nehemiah  shows  him- 
self the  practical  man  at  every  turn.  He 
has  a  long  and  dangerous  journey  befere 
him,  and  when  he  arrives  at  the  end  of  it  he 
will  need  material  to  prosecute  the  work 
which  took  him  away  from  Shushan  to 
Jerusalem;  so  he  petitions  the  king  for  offi- 
cial support  in  both  these  directions;  on  the 
one  hand,  from  the  governors  of  the  districts 
west   of  the   Euphrates  through   which  he 
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would  have  to  pus  on  his  way  to  Judah, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  from  the  keeper  of 
the  forest  six  or  seven  miles  south  of  Jeru- 
salem from  which  would  be  procured  the 
timber  necessary  for  the  gates  of  the  castle 
and  the  city  and  also  for  his  own  official 
residence.  All  the  protection  and  support 
that  he  asked  he  received,  with  the  addition 
of  an  armed  escort,  such  as,  on  a  similar 
occasion,  Ezra  (8:22)  had  dedined  to  ask 
for.  But  so  good  a  work  was  not  to  be  exe- 
cuted without  opposition;  and  this  and  manj 
a  subsequent  effort  of  Nehemiah's  was 
dogged  by  the  two  men  whose  names  are 
now  mentioned  for  the  first  time — Sanballat, 
wh.0  maj  have  been  a  Moabite  (from  Horo- 
naim)  but  was  more  probably  an  Israelite 
(from  Beth-horon)^  and  Tobiah  an  Ammon- 
ite, who  may  have  been  a  renegade  Jew. 
Whatever  these  men  were,  they  represent  the 
venomous  hostility  of  Judah's  neighbors. 

The  passage  is  full  of  life  and  suggestion. 
(1)  Beligion  and  practical  enterprise  are  en- 
tirely compatible  with  one  another.  True 
religion  never  incapacitates  a  man  for  the 
practical  work  of  the  world.  It  is  the  devout 
Nehemiah  who,  in  his  interview  with  the 
king,  plans,  in  the  most  practical  way  for  his 
journey  and  arrival;  and  this  aspect  of 
Nehemiah's  character  is  even  better  illus- 
trated by  the  remaining  verses  of  the  chap- 
ter, which  should  be  read.  (2)  The  sense  of 
Providence  that  haunts  a  good  man's  life. 
Tho  Nehemiah  plans  carefully  and  minutely, 
he  is  always  conscious  that  he  is  not  alone: 
the  presence  of  Another  is  with  him,  "tho 
good  hand  of  his  "God"  is  upon  him.  (3) 
The  power  of  prayer.  In  a  moment  of  pe- 
culiar tension,  when  it  was  of  the  gravest 
importance  that  Nehemiah  should  say  the 
right  thing,  he  steadied  his  soul  by  a  swift 
and  silent  prayer.  To  this  man  of  action 
prayer  must  have  been  one  of  the  greatest 
realities.  Prayer  was  real  because  God  was 
real. 

Nov.  85 — A  Psalm  of  Thanks- 
giving 

(Ps.  103) 
In  placing  this  psalm  within  the  period  of 
Nehemiah  we  are  not  necessarily  to  under- 
stand that  it  was  composed  then  —  it  is 
usually  impossible  to  say  definitely  when  a 
psalm  was  composed  —  but  rather  that  it 
represents  the  feeling  of  gratitude  to  God 


which  the  successful  work  of  Ndiemiah  snut 
have  evoked  in  pious  hearts.  The  singer 
begins  by  appealing  to  himself,  as  otiier 
psalmists  had  appealed  to  the  people,  to 
praise  the  Lord  and  not  forget  any  of  his 
benefits.  The  psalm  is  so  full  of  joy,  ao 
happy  an  optimism  pervades  it,  that  the 
poet  might  seem  to  be  unacquainted  with 
the  sterner  facts  of  life  and  to  have  reached 
his  optimism  too  easily.  But  it  is  not  so; 
he  knows,  as  verses  3  and  4  diow,  tiie 
realities  of  sin,  disease,  decay,  and  death; 
he  knows  also  the  love  of  God  which  has 
lifted  him  in  triumph  over  tiiese  things  and 
given  him,  as  it  were,  a  new  lease  of  happy 
life. 

But  tiiis  psalmist,  like  every  true  man — as 
we  saw  in  our  study  of  Nehemiah — thinks  of 
his  people;  and  so  he  directs  his  gaze  in 
verses  &-13  to  the  national  history,  which  he 
finds  illuminated  by  the  same  principles  of 
judgment  and  mercy,  with  mercy  speaking 
the  final  word,  as  had  Oluminated  his  own 
individual  experience.  In  the  far-off  days 
of  Moses,  to  whom  God  had  made  known  his 
ways,  he  had  revealed  himself,  doubtless,  as 
one  who  would  not  dear  the  guilty,  but  still 
more  as  one  merciful,  gracious,  and  patient, 
rich  in  love  and  forgiveness  (Ex.  34:6,  7). 
The  psalmist  feels  his  oneness  with  the  peo- 
ple in  their  sin  and*  in  their  forgiveness;  it 
is  "our  sins''  and  "our  iniquities"  that 
have  been  treated  with  a  love  they  did  not 
deserve.  The  greatest  things  in  the  world 
are  all  too  small  to  express  the  psalmist's 
overwhelming  sense  of  the  love  of  God,  over- 
arching earth  like  the  heavens  themsdves 
and  putting  the  whole  length  of  a  world 
between  the  sinner  and  his  sin.  These  fig- 
ures are  too  weak  to  express  the  sense  of  the 
divine  love  that  floods  his  heart;  he  needs 
something  warmer  and  more  human,  and  he 
finds  it  in  the  thought  of  God  as  Father, 
who  loves  and  pities  his  children  like  as  and 
more  than  an  eartiily  father  loves  his  chil- 
dren. His  sense  of  God's  pity  leads  him  to 
think  of  the  frailty  of  human  life  which 
needs  that  pity  so  sordy;  and  for  a  verse  or 
two  the  poem  is  touched  with  mdanchdy, 
which  almost  looks  as  if  the  writer  had  for- 
gotten the  happy  note  of  praise  with  which 
he  began.  But  he  recovers  himself  in  verse 
17,  and  from  there  to  the  end  the  note  of 
praise  swells  louder  and  ever  louder.  Nay, 
as  the  psalmist  lifts  up  his  eyes  to  this  great 
and  loving  Father,  who   reigns  from  his 
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throne  in  the  heaTens,  and  feels  how  poor 
and  inadequate  is  the  praise  that  he  himself 
can  offer,  he  appeals  to  all  the  mighty  an- 
gelSy  the  innumerable  unseen  hosts,  the  whole 
creation,  to  break  into  song  in  praise  of  this 
glorious  and  gracious  Lord.  Then,  taking 
courage  as  it  were  from  this  mighty  shout 
that  rings  through  all  places  of  his  domin- 
ion, he  ends  as  he  began  by  calling  upon  his 
soul  to  bless  the  Lord. 

This  psalm  is  almost  unique  in  the  Old 
Testament  in  expressing  the  thought  of  the 
fatherly  love  of  God.  The  Old  Testament  is 
full  of  the  idea  that  God  is  love;  it  is 
already  heard  in  Ex.  34:6.  But  ''like  as  a 
Father '' — ^that  note  which  is  sounded  out 


by  Jesus  with  such  beAuty,  clearness,  and 
power — that  is  seldom  heard  in  the  older 
book.  It  is  all  the  more  wonderful  when  we 
consider  how  much  Old  Testament  religion 
is  dominated  by  the  thought  of  the  "  fear  " 
of  Gk>d.  The  psalm  is  Christian  in  its  appre- 
ciation of  the  forgiving  love  of  God,  and  it 
is  often  associated,  very  fittingly,  with  the 
communion  service  in  Scotland.  It  is  one  of 
those  great  poems  which  touch  the  universal 
heart;  except  for  allusion  to  Moses  in  verse  7 
there  is  hardly  anything  in  it,  except  its 
apprehension  of  God  as  love,  which  stiusps 
it  as  distinctively  Hebrew.  It  is  the  song 
of  those,  wherever  they  be,  who  love  tiie 
Lord  and  know  themselves  loved  of  his. 


A  NEW  SECTION  OF  THE  EPIC  OF  GILGAMESH 


"  The  Gilgame^  Epic  is  the  most  beautiful, 
most  impressive,  and  most  extensive  poem 
which  has  been  preserved  to  us  of  the  litera- 
ture of  the  ancient  Babylonians/'  ^  This  is 
the  epic  which  contains  the  Babylonian  ac- 
count of  the  flood,  dating  at  least  as  early 
as  2000  B.C.  It  is  contained  on  twelve  tab- 
lets with  three  columns  on  each  side,  coming 
from  the  "library"  of  Ashur-bani-pal  at 
Nineveh,  now  deposited  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum. But  some  of  the  tablets  are  imperfect 
and  the  text  consequently  broken.  Especially 
is  this  the  case  with  the  second  tablet,  from 
which  about  fifty  lines  are  missing.  Fortu- 
nately, in  1914,  the  Museum  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  acquired  (by  purchase) 
a  copy  of  this  second  tablet  (copied  between 
the  sixth  and  third  pre-Christian  centuries), 
which  is  in  quite  good  condition  and  fur- 
nished nearly  complete  the  missing  lines.  It 
is  described  and  its  contents  summarized  by 
Stephen  Langdon  in  the  March  numi>er  of 
the  University's  Museum  Jaumal.  In  one 
respect  this  tablet  differs  from  the  usual 
form,  having  knobs  at  the  top  and  on  one 
side,  evidently  for  the  convenience  of  the 
reader  and  to  avoid  damage  through  break- 
ing of  the  tablet  by  the  fingers  in  holding 
it.  The  date  of  the  tablet  is  later  than  of 
those  tablets  coming  from  the  Nineveh  li- 
brary, but  is  probably  a  close  reproduction  in 
a  South  Babylonian  version  of  the  earlier 
text.  In  the  first  part  Gilgamesh  appears  as 
king  of  Uruk  (the  Biblical  Erech,  the  modem 
Warka).    He  was  superhuman,  being  son  of 


»Dr.  R.  W.  Rogers,  in  Cuneiform  Porattelt  to 
the  Old  TeetametU,  p.  80. 


a  mortal  and  a  goddess,  and  played  the  ty- 
rant over  his  people,  who  cried  to  the  gods 
for  deliverance.  Aruru,  the  mother  goddess, 
then  created  Engidu,  a  satyr,  as  a  rival  of 
Gilgamesh,  and  endowed  him  with  great 
strength.  He  abandoned  his  barbarian  and 
pastoral  life  and  began  to  annoy  the  hunters 
and  fiiiepherds  of  Erech.  A  beautiful  courte- 
zan was  then  introduced  to  him  in  the  desert 
to  lure  him  from  his  destructiveness. 

At  Hiis  point  the  new  tablet  comes  in  with 
its  recovered  text.  Gilgamesh  has  several 
dreams  that  portend  the  meeting  of  a  worthy 
rival  and  friend,  and  his  mother  so  inter- 
prets them.  Meanwhile  the  courtezan  induces 
Engidu  to  clothe  himself  and  enter  the  city. 
There  he  Is  converted  to  the  ways  of  civilized 
man,  and  finally  meets  Gilgamesh.  But  at 
first  Engidu  is  rude,  and  by  his  uncouthness 
shocks  Gilgamesh,  who  orders  him  banished. 
The  courtezan,  however,  continues  his  educa- 
tion in  life's  conventions.  Then  a  new  meet- 
ing takes  place  between  the  king  and  Engidu, 
and,  after  a  trial  of  strength  that  is  a  draw, 
the  two  become  companions  and  plan  an 
Elamitic  expedition. 

The  recovery  of  this  formerly  missing  por- 
tion of  the  epic,  together  with  the  recent 
recovery  of  a  new  dynasty  by  Professor  Clay, 
illustrates  both  the  patience  and  the  care  of 
modem  scholarship,  which  fits  accurately  into 
their  setting  apparently  isolated  bits  of  in- 
formation. It  also  encourages  the  hope  of 
filling  in  many  another  link  in  the  chains 
of  history  and  literature  in  order  to  unite 
events  and  stories  now  apparently  discon- 
aeeted.  O.  W.  0. 
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THE  GARMENT  OF  PRAISE 

John  Macmiluln,  D J>.,  Belfast,  Ireland 


To  appoint  unto  them  that  mourn  in  Zion, 
to  give  unto  them  beauty  for  ashes,  the 
oil  of  joy  for  mourning,  the  garment  of 
praise  for  the  spirit  of  heaviness, — Isa. 
61:13. 

Naturb  assumes  a  change  of  raiment  with 
the  advent  of  each  snccessive  season;  and 
whether  the  prevailing  color  be  emerald 
or  anbum,  golden  or  gray,  red  as  crimson 
or  white  as  snow,  it  is  iJwajs  beautiful, 
always  graceful,  because  always  respon- 
sive to  the  touch  of  God.  The  children 
of  men  can  not  go  wrong  in  following  such 
an  example,  for  nature  never  did  betray 
the  heart  that  loved  her.  To-day  she  is 
at  one  with  the  prophet  in  commending 
to  their  favorable  consideration  the  gar- 
ment of  praise,  which  may  be  obtained 
without  money  and  without  price. 

L  The  garment  of  praise  is  the  gift 
of  God;  that  is,  God  surrounds  us  with 
conditions  under  which  it  is  not  possible 
to  be  other  than  grateful.  The  children 
of  the  captivity  had  sat  by  the  rivers 
of  Babylon,  had  wept  when  they  remem- 
bered Zion,  and  had  hung  their  harps 
upon  the  willows.  How  could  they  singt 
How  could  they  sing  the  Lord's  song  in 
a  strange  land!  Sackcloth  was  their  only 
raiment,  and  the  spirit  of  heaviness  their 
only  inspiration.  But  the  trumpet  sound- 
ed the  glorious  return;  captivity  was  cap- 
tive led;  and  a  way  was  prepared  from 
the  place  of  exile  to  the  land  on  which 
the  eyes  of  the  Lord  rested  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  even  unto  the  end  of 
the  year.  The  valleys  were  exalted,  the 
mountains  were  brought  low,  and  the 
promise  was  given — ^'When  thou  pass- 
est  through  the  waters,  I  will  be  with 
thee;  and  through  the  rivers,  they 
shall  not  overflow  thee."  The  king  of 
Persia  placed  the  resources  of  his  king- 
dom at  the  disposal  of  those  who  wished 
to  return;  and,  as  if  to  while  away  the 
tedium  of  the  march,  nature  surrounded 
them  with  the  glories  of  an  Oriental 
springtime.    The  mountains  and  the  hills 


broke  before  them  into  singing,  and  all 
the  trees  of  the  field  clapped  their  hands; 
and,  to  their  delighted  vision,  the  thorn 
appeared  as  a  fir-tree,  and  the  brier  as 
a  myrtle-tree,  and  every  flower  was  the 
sign  and  symbol  of  the  presence  and  power 
of  God.  The  people  of  the  nations  said, 
"  The  Lord  hath  done  great  things  for 
them";  and  the  people  of  Israel  replied: 
"The  Lord  hath  done  great  things  for 
us,  whereof  we  are  glad;  we  are  like  men 
that  dream;  our  mouth  is  filled  with  laugh- 
ter and  our  tongue  with  singing."  The 
sackcloth  had  been  exchanged  for  the  gar- 
ment of  praise,  and  the  prophetic  word 
had  received  fulfilment:  "When  the 
Lord  bringeth  back  the  captivity  of  his 
people,  then  shall  Jacob  rejoice,  and 
Israel  shall  be  glad." 

Beven  centuries  later  a  Young  Man, 
fresh  from  a  bloodless  conflict  in  the  wil- 
derness, with  the  song  of  angels  ringing 
in  his  ears,  proceeded  to  Nazareth  in  the 
springtime  of  the  year  and  in  the  dawn 
of  a  great  new  time.  As  his  custom  was, 
he  went  into  the  synagog  on  the  Sab- 
bath day,  standing  up  to  read  at  the  ap- 
pointed place  in  the  service;  and  there 
was  delivered  unto  him  the  book  of  the 
prophet  Isaiah,  and  he  opened  the  book 
and  found  the  place  where  it  was  written: 

The  spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me. 
Because  he  hath  anointed  me  to  preach  good 

tidings  to  the  poor: 
He  hath  sent  me  to  proclaim  release  to  the 

captives. 
And  recovering  of  sight  to  the  blind. 
To  set  at  liberty  men  that  are  bruised. 
To  proclaim  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord. 

And  he  closed  the  book  and  sat  down, 
and  the  eyes  of  all  in  the  synagog  were 
fastened  on  him;  and  he  began  to  say 
that  the  dream  of  the  dreamer  had  come 
true,  that  the  vision  of  the  seer  had 
dawned  upon  all,  that  the  shadow  had 
been  substantiated,  and  that  the  Scripture 
had  been  fulfilled.    And  all  bare  him  wit- 
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ness,  and  wondered  at  the  words  of  grace 
which  proceeded  oat  of  his  mouth. 

Here  is  the  gospeL  God  has  risen  to 
oar  help.  A  way  has  been  made  from 
the  far  country  to  the  Father's  heart  and 
home.  The  proclamation  has  been  issued: 
"I  will  bring  thy  seed  from  the  east  and 
gather  them  from  the  west.  I  will  say 
to  the  north,  'Give  up/  and  to  the  south, 
'Keep  not  back;  bring  my  sons  from  far, 
and  my  daughters  from  the  ends  of  the 
earth;  every  one  that  is  called  by  my 
name,  and  whom  I  have  created  for  my 
glory:  I  have  formed  him;  yea,  I  have 
made  him/"  There  is  one  awaiting  the 
wanderer's  return,  eager  to  impart  the 
kiss  of  welcome  and  to  say:  "Bring 
forth  the  best  robe  and  put  it  on  him, 
and  put  a  ring  on  his  hand  and  shoes  on 
his  feet;  and  let  us  be  merry,  for  this 
my  son  was  dead  and  is  alive  again,  was 
lost  and  is  found."  No  wonder  there  was 
a  burst  of  jubilant  song  at  the  advent 
when  the  angels  transferred  their  praise 
from  heaven  to  earth  and  broke  the  long 
silence  with  their 

Glory  to  God  in  the  highest 
And  on  earth  peace  among  men  in  whom  he 
is  well  pleased; 

when    the    mother    of   Jesus    raised    her 


My  soul  doth  magnify  the  Lord, 
And   my  spirit  hath  rejoiced  in  €k)d  my 
Savior ; 

when  Zechariah  used  his  restored  power 
of  speech  in  prophesying: 

Blessed  be  the  Lord  God,  the  God  of  Israel: 
For  he  hath  visited  and  redeemed  his  people ; 

and  when  Simeon,  in  the  temple  of  the 
Lord,  clasping  in  Ms  arms  the  Lord  of 
the  temple,  sang  his  swan-song: 

Now  lettest  thou  thy  servant.  Lord,  depart. 
According  to  thy  word,  in  peace: 
For  mine  eyes  have  seen  thj  salvation, 
Which  thou  hast  prepared  before  the  face 

of  all  peoples; 
A  light  for  revelation  to  the  Gentiles, 
And  the  glory  of  thy  people  Israel. 

No  wonder  that  the  people  glorified  God, 
and  uttered  their  doxologies,  and  raised 
their  hosannas,  and  spread  their  gar- 
ments and  the  leafy  branches  in  the  way, 
and  that  the  children  of  Zion  were  joy- 
ful in  their  king.  No  wonder  that,  after 
the  resurrection,  the  disciples  were  glad 
when  they  saw  the  Lord;  that  from  Olivet 


the  witnesses  of  the  ascension  returned 
from  Jerusalem  with  great  joy  and  were 
continually  in  the  temple  praising  God; 
that  believers  did  eat  their  meat  with 
gladness  and  singleness  of  heart,  praising 
God;  that  they  in  whom  richly  dwelt  the 
word  of  Christ  and  were  filled  with  his 
spirit  spake  to  one  another  in  psalms  and 
hymns  and  spiritual  songs,  singing-  and 
making  melody  in  their  hearts  unto  the 
Lord,  giving  thanks  always  for  all  things; 
that  the  apostle  exhorted  them  to  rejoice 
evermore,  and  that  they  did  rejoice,  even 
in  their  manifold  trials,  with  joy  un- 
speakable and  full  of  glory.  No  wonder 
that  the  singing  of  the  new  song  by  the 
innumerable  multitude  arrayed  in  white 
robes,  as  seen  and  heard  by  John,  was  as 
"a  voice  from  heaven,  the  voice  of  many 
waters,  as  the  voice  of  a  great  thunder, 
and  as  the  voice  of  harpers  harping  upon 
their  harps."  Since  then  the  voice  of 
thanksgiving  has  never  been   silent. 

The  garment  of  praise  has  ever  been 
the  most  prominent  characteristic  of  every 
true  revival  of  the  spiritual  life.  You 
might  as  well  forbid  the  sun  rising  on  a 
May  morning  and  the  earth  greeting  his 
coming  as  to  forbid  the  soul  touched  by  di- 
vine love  expressing  its  joyous  gratitude 
in  songs  of  praise. 

He  hath  put  a  new  song  in  my  mouth, 
even  praise  unto  our  God. 

n.  The  garment  of  praise  is  beautifuL 
Sometime,  to  suit  your  fancy  or  to  ac- 
cord with  the  fashion,  you  have  purchased 
a  garment  which  was  never  really  fitting, 
which  never  gave  you  pleasure,  which 
vexed  you  every  time  you  donned  it,  and 
which  you  were  pleased  to  lay  aside  ere 
half  its  days  were  done.  The  garment  of 
praise  is  comely.  Luke,  the  evangelist  of 
the  Gentiles,  learned  much  from  the 
apostle  of  the  Gentiles  as  to  the  com- 
prehensiveness of  the  gospel  and  the  uni- 
versality of  the  kingdom  of  God.  He 
takes  care  to  tell  how  the  ten  lepers — 
shut  off  from  civic  life  and  domestic  joy, 
herding  together  in  mitigation  of  their 
hopeless  fate,  standing  afar  off — ^lifted  up 
their  voices  saying,  "Jesus,  Master,  have 
mercy  upon  us";  and  how  Jesus  with 
more  than  his  usual  alacrity  put  forth  an 
exercise  of  his  healing  power  and  said 
unto  them,  "Go  and  show  yourselves  unto 
the  priests."  The  priests,  who  were  the 
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officers  of  healthy  could  pronounce  them 
clean  and  could  certify  their  fitness  to 
reenter  the  city  and  repossess  their 
homes.  And  it  came  to  pass  as  the  ten 
lepers  went  toward  the  nearest  priests^ 
their  fleA  came  again  as  it  were  the  fiesh 
of  a  little  cfaUd,  and  the  hideous  night- 
mare under  which  they  had  lain  as  under 
a  tombstone  rolled  away  like  a  hideous 
dream  at  the  approach  of  the  morning 
light.  One  of  them,  on  making  the  dis- 
covery, instantly  turned  back,  with  a  loud 
▼oice  glorifying  God;  and  he  fell  upon  his 
face  at  the  Savior's  feet,  giving  him 
thanks — and  he  was  a  Samaritan. 

Jesus  had  seen  the  high  priest  in  his 
garments  of  glory  and  beauty.  He  had 
seen  Pilate  on  the  bema  surrounded  by 
the  imperial  insignia.  He  had  pictured 
to  himself  the  glory  of  Solomon,  and  he 
had  looked  into  the  face  of  the  lily,  which 
he  declared  was  decked  in  a  glory  which 
Solomon  had  never  known;  but  the  most 
beautiful  robe  he  ever  saw  was  the  gar- 
ment of  praise  worn  by  that  Samaritan 
leper,  now  cleansed  by  One  who  out  of 
contempt  had  been  called  a  ''Samaritan" 
himself. 

The  high  priests'  garments  contributed 
not  a  little  to  the  symbolic  ritual  of  the 
tabernacle  and  temple.  The  coat  of  blue, 
fringed  with  pomegranates  and  golden 
bells,  the  ephod  clasped  at  the  shoulders 
with  the  onyx  stones,  on  each  of  which 
were  inscribed  the  names  of  six  of  the 
tribes,  the  curious  girdle  equipping  for 
service,  the  breastplate  set  with  twelve 
gems,  each  of  which  bore  the  name  of  one 
of  the  tribes,  and  the  miter  with  its  rib- 
bon of  blue  running  round  the  border  and 
its  plate  of  gold  on  the  forehead  illumi- 
nated with  the  legend,  "Holy  to  the 
Lord,"  these  were  "the  garments  for 
glory  and  beauty,"  the  symbols  of  thanks- 
giving and  intercessory  love  and  joy;  and 
unless  when  thus  arrayed  the  high  priest, 
by  a  statute  forever,  was  not  permitted 
to  enter  into  the  holy  place.  Says  the 
apostle  of  the  circumcision:  "Te  are  a 
royal  priesthood  ....  that  ye  may  show 
forth  the  praises  of  him  who  hath  called 
you  out  of  darkness  into  his  marvelous 
Hght." 

m.  The  garment  of  praise  is  far  from  be- 
ing in  universal  use.  Were  there  not  ten 
eleansedt    Where  are  the  ninet    They  had 


gone  to  pursue  their  mendicant  course,  a 
burden  on  the  industrious  and  well-doing; 
and  but  one  returned  to  give  thanks  and 
to  receive  even  a  greater  boon  than  that 
already  bestowed — a  new  soul  to  make  a 
new  body  its  agent  for  serving  the  Healer. 
Not  until  we  have  returned  thanks  for  the 
blessing  received  has  its  possession  been 
confirmed.  Until  we  have  returned  thanks 
and  begun  to  make  a  grateful  use  of  the 
blessing,  it  may  be  withdrawn;  perhaps 
had  better  be  withdrawn.  The  prophets 
utter  their  wail  and  feel  for  God  as  they 
mourn  on  his  behalf  over  the  ingratitude 
of  his  people.  "I  have  nourished  and 
brought  up  children,  and  they  have  re- 
beUed  against  me.  Israel  doth  not  know, 
my  people  doth  not  consider.  If  I  be  a 
father,  where  is  mine  honor  t  and  if  I 
be  a  master,  where  is  my  feart"  It  is 
possible  for  us  to  walk  God's  world  and 
live  in  his  light  and  breathe  his  air  and 
have  his  heaven  bending  over  us  in  bene- 
diction; it  is  possible  for  us  to  be  fed  from 
his  table  and  to  be  clothed  from  his  ward- 
robe; it  is  possible  for  us  to  live  within 
sight  of  his  oracles,  of  the  mercy-seat,  of 
the  cross,  and  of  the  great  white  throne, 
and  to  be  ungrateful  and  impenitent,  "un- 
thankful and  evil."  And  yet  ingratitude 
blows  keener  than  the  "winter  wind,"  is 
"more  fierce  than  traitorous  arms";  and 
it  implies  the  absence  of  the  wedding- 
garment  and  unfitness  to  enter  the  ban- 
queting-house. 

rv.  The  garment  of  praise,  beautiful  at 
all  times,  is  most  beautiful  in  the  cloudy 
and  dark  day.  Songs  in  the  night  have 
their  proper  setting  which  imparts  to  them 
more  than  half  their  beauty;  tho,  of 
course,  we  may  not  quite  agree  with  Portia: 

"I  think 
The  nightingale,  if  she  should  sing  by  day, 
When  every  goose  is  cackling,  would  be 

thought 
No  better  a  musician  than  the  wren." 

It  is  not  for  every  one  to  sing  by  night, 
nor  to  wear  the  garment  of  praise  in  the 
season  of  adversity;  and  yet  Moses  not 
only  sang  his  song  of  victory  at  the  Bed 
Sea,  he  sang  also  his  song  of  farewell  on 
the  border  of  the  land  of  his  dreams,  which 
he  was  not  to  enter  then;  and  Job  not  only 
sang  in  the  heyday  of  his  i)ower  and  caused 
others  to  sing  as  well;  he  sang  also  in  the 
night  of  his  lonely  grief  when  he  spake 
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hit  immortal  word,  ''The  Lord  gave  and 
tke  Lord  hath  taken  away;  blessed  be  the 
name  of  the  Lord."  The  prophet  wore  the 
garment  o#  praise  when  he  uttered  his 
oraele  whieh  will  never  die: 

Tho  the  fig-trees  shall  not  blossom, 

Neither  shall  fruit  be  in  the  vines: 

The  labor  of  the  olives  shall  fail, 

And  the  fields  yield  no  meat: 

The  flock  shall  be  cut  off  from  the  fold, 

And  there  shall  be  no  herd  in  the  stalls: 

Yet  I  will  rejoice  in  the  Lord, 

I  will  joy  in-  the  God  of  my  salvation. 

The  three  Hebrew  youths,  according  to 
the  Septuagint  version,  praised  the  Lord 
in  the  furnace  seven  times  heated,  singing 
a  song  which  still  calls  upon  the  cold  and 
the  heat,  the  night  and  the  day,  the  shower 
and  the  dew,  the  river  and  the  sea,  to  bless 
his  name.  And  the  smell  of  fire  passed  not 
on  them,  and  a  Fourth  Person  walked  with 
them,  presenting  to  the  eyes  of  the  king  of 
Babylon  the  aspect  of  a  son  of  the  gods. 

Paul  and  Silas  wore  the  garment  of 
praise  when  at  midnight  in  the  dungeon  of 
the  prison  at  Philippi,  their  feet  fast  in 
the  stocks  and  their  bodies  seamed  and 
scarred  with  the  lictor's  rods,  they  prayed 
and  sang  hymns  unto  God,  and  heaven  re- 
sponded with  its  Amen  of  deliverance. 
Paul  wore  the  garment  of  praise  when  a 
prisoner  in  the  ship  pursued  by  the  storm, 
when  neither  sun  nor  stars  had  been  visible 
for  many  days,  when  for  two  weeks  his 
fellow  passengers  had  abstained  from  their 
regular  ration,  when  he  took  bread  and 
gave  thanks  before  all  of  them  and  began  to 
eat,  and  when  his  two  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-five companions,  assured  of  their 
safety,  began  to  eat  also  and  to  be  of  good 
cheer  as  they  contemplated  the  garment  of 
praise  worn  by  him  who  in  the  crisis  had 
been  promoted  to  the  command  of  the  ship. 
He  wore  the  garment  of  praise  when  he 
spent  a  night  and  a  day  in  the  deep  cling- 
ing for  life  to  a  fragment  of  the  vessel, 
and  when  at  length  he  grasped  the  shore 
and  allowed  his  Master  to  read  the  thanks 
he  could  not  speak.  The  garment  of 
praise  is  water-proof  and  it  is  fire-proof. 

The  moment  we  are  able  to  thank  God 
for  a  trial,  however  painful,  that  moment 
it  will  pass  away,  leaving  a  blessing  be- 
hind it,  or  it  will  remain  to  work  out  a 
far  more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of 
glory.  If  it  were  possible  for  a  lost  soul 
to  give  thanks  unto  God  in  its  prison,  I 


think  that  iron  bars  and  adamantine  walls 
could  not  retain  it  a  moment  longet. 
Madame  Guyon  sang  in  the  Bastile,  like  a 
bird  in  a  darkened  cage,  until  she  was  set 
at  liberty.  John  Bunyan  wore  the  gar- 
ment of  praise  in  his  Bedford  ''den"  until 
the  door  was  opened.  Samuel  Butherford 
wore  it  in  his  "northern  prison,"  writing 
those  letters  which  reveal ' '  the  white  side  * ' 
and  "  the  sugared  side  "  and  "  the  perfumed 
side"  of  the  cross  of  Christ,  until  he  was 
restored  to  less  limited  service. 

When  the  father  of  the  late  Principal 
John  Cairns  finished  his  earthly  course, 
after  sufferings  long  and  patiently  borne, 
this  scene — described  by  one  of  the  chil- 
dren— ^was  enacted  in  the  death-cham- 
ber: "None  of  us  except  mother  had 
looked  upon  the  face  of  a  dead  man,  and 
there  our  father  lay  dead.  After  a  short 
pause,  when  each  had  realized  what  had 
happened,  mother  in  a  broken  voice  asked 
that  'the  books'  might  be  laid  on  the 
table  and  gave  out  the  verse: 

'  The  storm  is  changed  into  a  calm 
At  his  command  and  will; 

So  that  the  waves  that  raged  before 
Now  quiet  are  and  still.' 

It  was  her  voice  that  raised  the  tune. 
Then  she  asked  Thomas,  the  eldest  son, 
to  read  a  chapter  of  the  Bible  and  after- 
ward to  pray.  When  we  knelt  down 
Thomas  made  strong  efforts  to  steady  his 
voice,  but  failed  utterly;  and  our  dear 
mother  herself  lifted  up  the  voice  of 
thanksgiving  for  the  victory  that  had  been 
won. ' ' 

I  recall  the  face  and  form  of  an  affec- 
tionate and  fascinating  lad.  I  still  see  his 
kindly  greeting  as  his  pony  carried  him  to 
the  school  of  his  juvenile  days.  From  stage 
to  stage  he  proceeded,  bringing  joy  to  his 
widowed  mother  and  to  all  his  teachers, 
until  he  completed  and  crowned  a  brilliant 
course  at  Oxford.  He  gave  himself  to 
literary  pursuits  and  achieved  a  prominent 
position  as  an  accomplished  journalist.  As 
soon  as  he  heard  his  country's  call  he  of- 
fered his  services  as  a  combatant  officer, 
received  a  commission,  gained  promotion 
and  distinctions,  and  fell  in  action  as  he 
led  his  men  with  a  characteristic  courage 
which  never  failed  to  inspire  them  with 
rare  heroism  and  devotion.  His  mother,  to 
whom  he  had  ever  been  a  perfect  son,  now 
wears  the  garment  of  praise  above  her 
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mourning  apparel,  and  writes:  ''I  thank 
God  for  his  life  and  I  thank  him  for  his 
death."  The  Lord  Jesus  himself  wore 
this  garment  of  praise  when  surrounded  bj 
a  hungry  multitude  in  the  desert,  when  the 
entire  collected  supplies  amounted  to  five 
barley  loaves  and  two  small  fishes,  and 
when  he  thanked  God  that  he  had  so  much 
with  which  to  begin  the  serving  of  the  re- 
past. Such  faith  merited  a  miraculous  re- 
sponse. When  thanksgiving  forms  the  first 
course,  a  scanty  meal  will  go  far.  He  wore 
the  garment  of  praise  when  he  came  forth 
from  the  cities,  where  most  of  his  mighty 
works  had  been  done  and  still  they  were 
unimprest;  and  when  he  said,  ''I  thank 
thee,  O  Father,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth, 
that  thou  didst  hide  these  things  from  the 
wise  and  understanding,  and  didst  reveal 
them  unto  babes;  yea,  Father,  for  so  it  was 
well-pleasing  in  thy  sight."  He  wore  the 
garment  of  praise  when  he  wept  at  the 
sepulcher  of  Lazarus  and  said  with  up- 
lifted eyes:  "Father  I  thank  thee  that 
thou  heardest  me;  and  I  know  that  thou 
hearest  me  always;  but  because  of  the  mul- 
titude that  standeth  around  I  said  it,  that 
they  may  believe  that  thou  didst  send  me. ' ' 
He  wore  the  garment  of  praise  when  in 
the  guest-chamber  he  took  the  cup  and 
gave  thanks,  altho  he  knew  the  final 
drafts  of  that  same  cup  would  be  offered 
and  received  in  Gethsemane  and  Golgotha. 
And  he  wore  the  garment  of  praise  when 
he  sang  a  hymn  and  went  out  unto  the 
Mount  of  Olives. 

A  devout  and  prosperous  farmer — ^who 
had  often  felt  hurt  on  account  of  the  un- 
grateful grumbling  of  his  neighbors  at 
the  wind  and  weather,  as  if  neither  was 


under  control  and  neither  was  a  servant  of 
the  Lord  of  the  seasons — ^builded  a  larg« 
barn  and  on  the  highest  point  of  the  gable 
placed  a  weather-vane.  On  the  plate  of 
the  weather-vane  he  had  the  words  ineised, 
"God  is  love."  His  neighbors  remon- 
strated with  him  for  associating  such  a 
variable  instrument  as  a  weather-vane 
with  such  an  unchanging  reality  as  the 
divine  love;  and  he  made  answer  that  he 
desired  to  remind  his  friends  and  himself 
that  no  matter  how  the  wind  Jblew  and  no 
matter  how  they  had  to  adjust  their  vision 
so  as  to  be  able  to  read  the  message,  the 
message  was  always  true— "God  is  love.** 
y.  The  garment  of  praise  never  falls 
out  of  fashion.  It  is  most  amusing  to  look 
over  a  book  of  illustrations  of  the  different 
costumes  worn  since  the  Norman  Conquest, 
or  even  to  take  up  an  album  containing 
photograi^  extending  over  half  a  century. 
You  feel  quite  certain  that  your  wardrobe 
would  be  next  to  empty  and  your  resources 
slender  in  the  extreme  before  you  could 
bring  yourself  to  wearing  garments  like 
these  I  The  garment  of  praise  never  goes 
out  of  date.  Some  graces  may  become  less 
prominent.  Faith,  in  some  of  its  aspects, 
will  pass  away,  and  so  wiU  hope;  but  love 
will  endure,  and  the  thanksgiving  will  be 
the  expression  of  love  forever.  He  that 
now  weareth  the  garment  of  praise  already 
wears  a  robe  made  in  the  fashion  of  the 
city  of  the  golden  streets.  The  grateful 
heart  that  tastes  with  joy  God's  precious 
gifts  and,  above  all,  sings  the  new  song  in 
acknowledgment  of  the  Gift  Unspeakable 
is  rehearsing  "  that  song  of  pure  content 
ay  sung  around  the  sapphire  throne  with 
saintly  shout  and  solemn  jubilee.** 


THE  MINISTRY  OF  COURAGE 

Albert  Joseph  McCartney,  D.D.,  Chicago,  m. 


But  David  encouraged  himself  in  the  Lord 

his  God,—l  Sam.  30:6. 
Every  one  said  to  his  brother,  Be  of  good 

courage. — Isa.  46:6. 

Courage  is  the  dynamo  of  character.  We 
can  not  climb  very  far  on  the  pathway  of 
human  achievement  without  its  help.  We 
may  have  large  visions;  our  hearts  may  be 
stirred  with  noble  emotions;  in  the  chamber 
of  the  brain  we  may  map  out  large  and 
comprehensive  plans;  in  t^e  depths  of  us 
may  glow  the  fires  of  ambition;   there  we 


may  nurture  the  highest  ideals;  but,  nidess 
we  have  back  of  these  the  spirit  and  the 
power  of  courage,  these  offspring  of  the  soul 
may  all  be  still-bom.  It  takes  courage  to 
bring  them  to  the  light.  Much  that  is  grand 
and  noble  in  life,  much  that  is  evocative  of 
human  admiration — ^these  are  the  children  of 
courage,  mothered  by  her  in  the  tender 
years,  nurtured  by  her  into  the  strength  and 
heroism  of  manhood,  tended  by  her  throu|^ 
declining  years  and  ultimately  brought  by 
her,  like  Caleb  of  old,  into  the  peace,  quiet- 
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hms,  and  triimiph  of  a  green  old  age.  I  am 
neyer  called  to  stand  by  the  bier  of  one  who 
has  lived  to  a  ripe  (dd  age  withoitt  caiUing 
imagination  to  my  aid  and  seeking  to  read 
in  the  hieroglyphice  of  t^e  sallow  skin  and 
f tmken  eye,  the  farrowed  brow  and  silvered 
hair,  the  story  of  those  silent  heroisms,  those 
secret  struggles  and  hidden  trimnpftis,  the 
unrecorded  conquests  of  the  inner  man—con- 
quests that  have  been  blood-bought|  have 
made  their  terrific  drafts  upon  the  supply 
of  courage,  and  that  shall  never  be  revealed 
till  the  leaves  of  the  judgment-book  unfold. 
As  I  look  upon  such  a  face  I  seem  to  hear 
far  in  the  distance  the  rumble  of  life's  iiord- 
fought  battle-field,  and  all  unconsciously 
there  come  those  lines  to  my  remembrance, 

"  Soldier,  rest,  thy  warfare  o'er." 

Courage  has  done  her.  noble  work.  What  an- 
gel with  apocalyptic  reed  will  ever  measure 
the  length  and  the  breadth,  tiie  height  and 
the  depth  of  that  supply  of  courage  which 
is  necessary  to  bring  a  man  home  again  with 
songs  and  everlasting  joy  upon  his  head.  It 
takes  courage  to  go  forward  in  the  dark,  to 
walk  in  the  blazing  light  of  the  busy  noon- 
day of  life,  to  descend  into  the  depths,  or 
scale  the  mountain  heights;  courage  to  dare 
the  dijfficnlt,  defy  the  impossible,  and  take 
the  frowning  fortresses  of  fortune.  It  takes 
courage  to  follow  our  convictione,  to  cherish 
our  ideals  and  possess  our  integrity  invio- 
late. For  lack  of  it  most  of  us  are  not  half 
the  men  and  women  we  might  be. 

We  all  recognize  how  prone  we  are  to  a 
mood  of  disheartenment.  We  are  so  readily 
discouraged.  We  become  discouraged  about 
our  lack  of  success,  about  our  state  of 
health,  about  our  friends,  about  our  families. 
Sometimes  there  comes  upon  us  a  spiritual 
disheartenment  and  we  are  discouraged 
about  our  moral  variability.  In  a  hundred 
different  ways  discouragement  casts  its  dark 
shadow  across  our  pathway  to  chill  our 
brightest  days  and  deprive  our  lives  of  much 
that  is  strong  and  sweet  and  beautiful. 

How  can  we  fortify  ourselves  against  tins 
malady  that  may  thus  paralyze  the  splendid 
energies  of  lifef  There  is  no  better  source 
of  help  than  the  Bible.  Many  a  disheart- 
ened soul  has  been  revived  again  by  coming 
to  drink  from  the  crystal  depths  of  the  foun- 
tain of  the  living  Word.  Wherefore,  I  lead 
you  once  again  to  that  old  fountain  and  bid 
fim  drink  to  the  refreshment  of  your  aonls. 


l%e  incident  of  the  text  is  taken  from 
that  period  in  David^s  history  when  the  jeal- 
ousy of  Saul  had  driven  him  into  exile  and 
he  had  become  a  soldier  of  fortune.  He  had 
gathered  about  him  some  hundreds  of  out- 
laws and  freelancers  who  had  established 
thdr  home  in  the  mountain  fortress  called 
Ziklag.  David  and  his  men  had  joined  them- 
selves to  the  Philistines,  but  the  soldiers  of 
the  Philistine  princes  became  suspicious  of 
the  loyalty  and  purpose  of  these  Israelites 
in  their  ranks  till  their  captain  had  to  yield 
to  their  demands  and  send  David  and  his 
men  home  to  their  fortress.  Greatly  to  their 
astonishment  they  found,  when  they  came 
within  view  of  their  homes,  that  the  Ama- 
lekites  had  swept  up  from  the  south  and  in 
their  absence  had  raided  their  village,  taken 
captive  their  wives  and  children,  together 
with  all  the  spoils  and  cattle,  and  had  left 
the  town  a  smoldering  ash-heap^  Their 
wearied  and  discouraged  souls  flamed  into  a 
spirit  of  mutiny  and  the  whole  band  turned 
against  their  captain,  "  for  the  people  spake 
of  stoning  David."  But  David,  we  read,  en- 
couraged himself  in  the  Lord  his  Gk>d  and 
converted  the  spirit  of  mutiny  into  a  flaming 
vengeance  till  the  men  following  his  defi- 
ance and  leadership,  in  the  intoxicating 
strength  of  a  righteous  indignation,  pursued 
the  Amalekites  and  smote  them  hip  and 
thigh,  brought  back  all  the  spoils,  and  se« 
cured  their  wives  and  children  amid  tumul- 
tuous rejoicing. 

The  story  strikingly  illustrates  how  the 
sheer  courage  of  one  brave  man  turned  de- 
feat into  victory.  That  is  what  courage  is 
ever  doing  for  us  in  the  far-flung  battle  of 
life.  Tidnk  of  the  odds  against  David.  Six 
hundred  against  him.  Home  g^one,  friends 
gone,  neighbors  gone,  family  gone,  soldiers 
gone;  nothing  left  him  but  his  sword,  his 
own  good  sword,  and  God.  But  David  en- 
couraged himself  in  the  Lord  I  That  is  the 
thing  that  links  victory  to  defeat  Ck>urage! 
Let  faith  summon  it  into  your  lives  I  For- 
tunes may  crumble  into  useless  dust;  riches 
may  take  unto  themselves  wings  and  flee 
away;  health  may  vanish  like  the  dew  of 
morning  on  the  rose;  hope  may  plume  her 
wings  for  distant  flight,  but  David  encour- 
aged himself  in  the  Lord  and  so  may  we. 
That's  a  small  line  to  bring  into  one's  his- 
tory, but  oh,  how  it  puts  to  flight  the  armies 
of  aliens,  stops  the  mouths  of  lions,  gives 
Strength  out  of  weakness^  sweeps  mountains 
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iBto  Hate  sea,  tranaf  onus  the  m&ps  of  nAti<mi, 
and  verily  diverts  die  eorreiit  of  hmaaii  Ma- 
totj,  "But  David  encouraged  himself  in  the 
Lord  his  God.'' 

It  may  sound  somewhat  paradoxical  to 
venture  in  the  midst  of  a  plea  for  eeun^ 
tiiis  statement — ^that  discouragement  is  not 
altogether  an  unmitigated  evil,  yet  many  ex- 
periences there  are  in  human  life  to  testify 
to  the  truth  of  the  statement.  Is  not  dis- 
couragement one  of  the  ways  in  which  God 
at  times  disguises  his  blessings?  Is  it  not 
one  of  the  best  disciplines  of  life,  and  is  it 
not  one  of  the  so-called  '^ nobler  penalties'' 
of  lifef  After  all,  there  are  few  things  that 
so  reveal  a  man  as  l^e  spirit  in  which  he 
accepts  discouragements  and  the  uses  to 
which  under  God  he  turns  them.  Common 
life  about  us  is  full  of  illustrations.  His- 
tory and  literature  have  many  outstanding 
instances.  I  am  thinking  of  Audubon,  our 
great  American  naturalist,  who  set  out  with 
his  knapsack  and  note-books  to  loiter  among 
the  forests  and  hillsides,  by  lakes  and  rivers 
in  all  region*  of  North  America,  there  in 
patience  and  in  sympathy  for  years  to  study 
the  habits  of  the  feathered  creation  and  give 
to  the  world  an  authoritative  treatise  on  the 
birds  of  North  America.  Coming  back  to 
Philadelphia  after  his  wanderings  tliat  cov- 
ered several  years,  he  deposited  his  manu- 
scripts and  drawings  in  a  trunk  and  betook 
himself  to  the  seaside  for  a  few  we^s'  rest. 
Beturning,  he  discovered  that  the  rats  had 
nested  in  his  precious  manuscripts  and  his 
drawings  were  in  a  million  pieces.  Nothing 
daunted,  the  very  next  morning  he  started 
forth  with  a  smile  upon  his  countenance,  his 
knapsack  over  his  shoulders,  and  fresh  note- 
books to  repeat  the  experiences  of  years 
through  which  he  had  just  gone. 

I  am  thinking  also  di  Thomas  Carlyle.  I 
recall  with  serene  pleasure  a  quiet  evening 
visit  to  the  quaint  village  of  Ecclefechan  on 
the  border  between  England  and  Scotland, 
where  Carlyle  was  bom  and  brought  up. 
The  humble  home  has  become  quite  a  shrine, 
and  in  the  course  of  years  an  interesting  ac- 
cumulation of  souvenirs  brought  together.  I 
recall  seeing  a  fragment  of  manuscript  of 
his  "Frederick  the  Great,"  also  a  letter  to 
his  publishers  regarding  it.  Not  many  of  us 
have  read,  but  we  have  all  seen  his  volumi- 
nous work  on  "  Frederick  the  Great "  and 
from  its  material  dimensions  may  draw  some 
conception  of  the  time  and  attention  he  must 


have  given  the  hetooleaR  Mettay  task*  It 
seems  that  ^^len  his  preeioufl  mamoerlpt  was 
an  but  completed,  an  ignorant  servant  girl, 
knowing  nothing  of  its  talue,  kkified  his 
ttady-fire  with  it  and  the  itork  of  patient 
years  disappeared  in  flames.  The  letter  be- 
ride  the  burned  f  ragtoent  of  manimcript  is  a 
▼ei7  i^logetic  oommunioation  to  Ms  pub- 
Hshers  regretting  the  neeessity  of  incoaveal- 
eaeing  them  and  explaining  the  reason  f6r 
the  delay,  together  Witb  his  intention  of  ad- 
dressing himself  immediately  to  the  new 
taik  of  reproducing  largely  from  memory 
ike  manuscript  promised.  So  when  next 
your  eye  falls  on  that  long  tow  of  books  by 
'niomas  Oariyle,  remember  that  it  is  a  glori- 
ous monument  to  a  courage  bom  of  despair 
and  didieartenaent. 

If  we  were  to  seek  further  illustrations  of 
this  tmth  in  the  realm'  of  the  mission  fidd, 
time  would  fail  us  to  tell  of  Judson,  Gary, 
Johnson,  Moffat^  Paton,  and  that  illustrious 
line  of  splendid  men  and  women  who  have 
labored  for  years  without  the  encouragement 
of  a  single  convert,  yet  built  the  hope  of  the 
future  in  these  lands  upon  the  very  foun- 
dttition-stone  of  their  disheartenment,  re- 
membering always  the  prophet's  i>ortrait  of 
the  Coming  One,  "  He  shall  not  fail  nor  be 
discouraged."  It  is  because  of  such  experi- 
ences that  we  must  agree  that  in  innumer- 
able ways  our  discouragements  are  not  un- 
mitigated evils,  but  they  may  play  a  neces- 
sary part  in  the  education  of  diaracter,  that 
they  become  the  very  instrument  whereby 
the  finest  nobilities  of  the  soul  get  them- 
selves written  out  and  secure  for  us  an  en- 
franchisement in  the  roU  of  the  worid's  use- 
ful men  and  women. 

To  go  back  a  moment  to  the  experience  of 
David.  We  find  that,  in  the  matter  of 
triumphing  over  discouragements,  he  teaches 
us  the  importance  of  relying  upon  our- 
selves— ^that  is,  in  other  words,  resourceful- 
ness. David,  we  read,  encouraged  himself. 
There  was  no  one  else  to  encourage  him; 
every  one  had  turned  against  him.  Is  there 
not  a  touch  of  sorrowful  irony  in  all  thisf 
How  often  David  had  been  the  enheartener 
of  others!  Perhaps  few  mortals  have  been 
more  instrumental  in  buoying  up  the  spirits 
of  their  fellow  men  than  this  "sweet  sinfrer 
of  Israel."  HoW  many  a  downsast  soul  has 
•been  refreshed  and  revived  to  newness  of 
life  by  the  songs  he  wrote!  Every  page  of 
the  psalms  has  a  cordial  for  the  downcast 
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H«re  we  £iid  tkat  man  liimself  in  dire  need 
of  eiiAOBrftgeoient  and  never  a  seal  to  utter 
it.  W^at  did  he  do  in  each  aA  emergeneyt 
He  encouraged  liimself  • 

Oikce  upon  a  time  in  the  eitj  of  Lendon  a 
atran^er  betook  himeelf  for  counsel  to  a 
great  phjaieian  of  that  eitj •  The  kindlj 
doctor  was  quick  to  read  in  the  somber  face 
and  oast  of  d^eotion  in  liis  eye  the  unmis- 
takable tru^  that  a  cancer  was  eating  at 
the  vitals  of  the  man — ^the  eancer  of  discour- 
agement. "Mj  dear  fellow/'  said  the  phy- 
sician, "  mj  alchemy  ean  do  nothing  for  you, 
but  if  you  are  willing  for  a  little  advice,  I 
will  give  it.  Take  this  prescription — buy 
yourself  a  ticket  for  the  theater  to-night. 
There  is  a  man  Garriek,  i^o  is  playing  at 
Brury  Lane.  Spend  an  evening  there  and 
you  will  feel  better  in  the  morning.''  The 
stranger  lifted  his  sad  eyes  upon  the  doctor 
and  said,  ''Alas,  alas,  J>octor,  I  myself  am 
David  Garriek."  How  true  it  is  sometimes 
that  many  a  man  capable  of  lifting  tiie  bur- 
den of  corroding  cares  from  the  shoulders  of 
others  is  powerless  to  lift  that  burden  from 
his  own.  Many  a  one  who  ean  make  merry 
the  heart  of  his  brothers  can  not  rally  his 
own  soul.  It  was  not  so  with  David,  how- 
ever. He  had  learned  to  drink  of  his  own 
eordial  and  to  practise  his  magie  on  himself. 
David  encouraged  hin»elf . 

Blessed  are  those  of  us  who  in  the  school 
of  life  learn  the  precious  art  of  self -encour- 
agement and  are  assiduous  in  its  practise. 
Some  of  us  who  have  older  grown  have  dis- 
covered that  if  we  do  not  encourage  our- 
selvee  no  others  will  do  it  for  us.  I  do  not 
mean  to  convey  the  idea  to  our  younger 
friends  that  others  are  unwilling  to  hearten 
us,  but  I  do  mean  to  say  that  the  roots  of 
diaeoaragement  run  so  far  down  into  the 
secret  depths  of  the  soul  that  it  is  quite  im- 
possible to  take  others  into  ever  eonfidenee 
and  oouasel.  It  is  lately  on  the  surface 
that  oar  friends  ean  comfort  us.  Away  in 
the  interior  land  of  the  soul  the  conflict  and 
the  eamai^  wage,  whoae  existence  ean 
scarcely  be  dreamed  of  by  the  outside  world. 
It  is  for  the  diatraught  aoul  in  such  an  hoar, 
when  peihaps  the  soid  is  facing  defeat, 
tiiat  the  text  eomet  to  oar  cefnge.  David 
teaches  ns  the  transcendent  impertante  of 
self-reliance. 

That  is  the  message  that  comes  especially 
to  my  younger  brothers  and  sisters.  Our 
fathers    and    mothers    and    teachers    and 


frioids  ean  answer  many  questions  and  solve 
many  of  our  problems,  but  soon  we  lefm 
that  there  are  some  they  can  not  answer. 
The  great  issues  of  life  are,  after  all,  to  be 
met  alone.  The  problem  of  character  is  one 
we  must  deal  with  single-handed  and  alone. 
If  we  are  to  exercise  ourselves  to  godliness 
and  sobriety,  we  must  have  that  self-reli- 
ance, that  moral  and  spiritual  resourceful- 
ness which  win  enable  us  to  meet  the  issues 
alone.  Sooner  or  later  we  must  discover 
that  in  this  game  of  life  we  must  "go  it 
aloaa."  David  encouraged  himself.  So  may 
you  and  L 

Now  if  we  fi^ow  on  a  little  further  we 
shall  discover  that  religion  is  ever  the  basis 
of  this  true  self-reliance.  Many  times  a 
man's  extremity  proves  God's  opportunity. 
The  secret  of  David's  marvelous  self-reliance 
lay  in  his  religion.  He  was  at  his  wit's  end, 
but  not  at  his  faith's  end.  He  knew  how 
and  when  to  fall  back  on  God.  To  be  able 
to  do  this  at  the  ri^t  time  and  in  the  right 
place  imparts  a  calm  and  dignity  to  life  that 
redeem  it  from  many  a  useless  sorrow  and 
anxiety.  I  recall  an  experience  of  my  vener- 
able father  while  traveling  alone  in  the 
mountaine  of  California  which  exempMes 
this.  One  night  he  was  compelled  to  seek 
shelter  in  a  lonely  miner's  cabin  which  was 
locked,  upon  tiie  door  of  which  he  could  read 
through  the  dusk  this  sign  of  welcome,  "  God 
helps  those  who  help  themselves,  but  God  pity 
the  man  who  helps  himself  here."  However, 
having  been  accustomed  all  through  his  life, 
like  David,  to  encourage  hiinself  in  the  Lord 
his  God,  he  broke  into  the  cabin  and  found 
undisturbed  shelter  for  the  night,  and  made 
his  peace  with  the  returning  miner  in  the 
morning.  But  God  pity  that  man  who,  wan- 
dering through  the  mountain-trails  of  this 
life,  comes  to  the  hour  of  need  and  can  not 
find  shelter  in  God ;  ean  not,  like  David,  fall 
back  upon  God.  Only  those  whose  feet  are 
on  the  Bock  of  Ages  can  stare  discourage- 
ment out  of  countenance. 

Divinity,  however,  is  not  always  the  first 
recourse  of  humanity.  Too  often  it  is  the 
last  How  pathetic  it  is  to  see  those  who 
all  their  lifetime  have  disregarded  the  laws 
of  God,  ignored  the  claims  of  the  Church, 
and  tinned  a  doaf  ear  to  the  appeals  of 
Christ,  coming  at  the  eleventh  hour  to  desire 
the  holy  offices  of  religion.  They  have  not 
counted  God  among  their  resources;  and 
however  successful  they  have  been  in  the 
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things  of  thk  world,  thej  find  themielyM 
helpless  in  tiie  "  swellings  of  Jordan.^'  Youth 
is  aeeostomed  to  looking  upon  life  as  a  limit- 
less endowment,  an  unending  patrimony,  to 
find  at  last  that  all  this  wealth  has  sl»pt 
awaj  beneath  unheeding  ejes!  At  life's 
eventide  thej  wonder  what  has  become  of  all 
they  once  had.  Graduallj  thej  find  the  feet 
growing  tired,  the  journey  longer,  the  blue 
mountains  still  far,  far  awaj,  the  supply  of 
loye  and  hope  and  enthusiasm  vanished,  and 
they  awaken  to  the  discovery  that  they  have 
nothing  left,  nothing  but  despair — despair 
or  divinity.  Somewhere,  sometime,  we  shall 
all  come  to  learn  the  limits  of  self-help,  and 
in  that  hour  we  shall  determine  whether  life 
is  to  become  a  tragic  failure  or  a  triumph 
of  faith.  Blessed  are  they  who,  in  the  early 
morning  of  life,  learn  to  put  their  reliance 
in  God  while  life's  sun  is  still  in  the  east, 
rather  than  when  the  westering  lights  cast 
long  shadows  beyond  them  and  tiiey  dis- 
cover they  have  but  a  few  more  steps  to 
take  and  that  they  must  lean  upon  the  ever- 
lasting arm  if  they  are  to  take  even  these. 
David  encouraged  himself  in  the  Lord  his 
God.  The  roots  of  all  true  strength  and 
courage  run  down,  far  down,  into  the  springs 
of  eternal  life. 

I  have  associated  with  this  text  another 
taken  from  the  Prophet  Isaiah,  for  I  wish 
to  conclude  this  study  on  courage  by  speak- 
ing for  a  moment  on  the  Christian  duty 
and  privilege  of  encouraging  one  another. 
"  Every  man  said  to  his  brother,  Be  of  good 
courage.''  So  the  carpenter  encouraged  the 
goldsmith,  and  he  that  smootheth  with  the 
hammer  encouraged  him  that  smiteth  the 
anvil.  Thus  they  helped  every  one  his  neigh- 
bor and  formed,  as  it  were,  a  league  of  cour- 
age. What  a  splendid  idea  that  is!  After 
all  we  are  here  to  help  one  another,  and  we 
shall  find  that  in  helping  one  another  we 
shall  be  most  effectively  helping  ourselves 
on  the  way  to  happiness  and  contentment. 
A  young  woman  of  society  remarked  to  me 
the  other  day  that  she  had  discovered  a  sure 
cure  for  the  "blues."  She  had  spent  a 
day  with  the  visiting  housekeeper  among 
the  poor  on  Halsted  Street.  She  had  for 
one  morning  been  the  instrument  of  helping 
and  encouraging  others,  cund  she  thereby  en- 


couraged her  own  aoiiL  That  is  ona  of  Ifte 
unchanging  laws  of  tiie  spiritual  univeraa. 
Hearten  others  and  you  have  taken  the 
surest  means  of  heartening  yourself.  As  we 
lift  the  burden  from  the  shoulders  of  others 
we  find  our  own  burden  growing  strangely 
lighter  day  by  day.  Ah,  God-  knows  how 
much  the  world  needs  encouragement!  How 
the  heart  is  grieved  wilhin  us  when  we  think 
of  the  thousands  who  must  go  on  doin^  their 
daily  drudgery  without  ever  getting  a  word 
of  encouragement.  The  world  waits  on  your 
help.  Join  the  league  of  those  who  encour- 
age one  another.  There  died  the  other  day 
an  Indiana  poet  whose  homely  verses  have 
woven  themselves  into  the  heart-strings  of 
humble  American  homes  everywhere.  In 
his  inimitable  way  he  has  cast  this  lesson 
of  encouragement  into  living  verse : 

<'  When  a  man  ain't  got  a  cent  and  he^ 

feel'n  kind  o'  blue, 
An'   the  clouds  hang  dark  an'  heavy  an' 

won't  let  the  su^hine  through, 
It's  a  great  thing,  O  my  brethren,  for  a 

feller  just  to  lay 
His  hand  upon  your  shoulder  in  a  friendly 

sort  o'  way  I 
It  makes  a  man  fed  curious;  it  nohakes  the 

teardrops  start 
An'  you  eort  o'  feel  a  flutter  in  the  region  of 

your  heart. 
You  can't  look  up  and  meet  his  eyes;  you 

don't  know  what  to  say 
When  his  hand  is  on  your  shoulder  in  a 

friendly  sort  o'  way. 
Oh,  the  world's  a  curious  compoundi  with  its 

honey  an'  its  gal), 
With  its  cares  and  bitter  crosses;  but  a  good 

world,  after  all. 
An'  a  good  God  must  have  made  it — leasts 

ways  that's  what  I  say 
When  a  hand  rests  on  your  shoidder  in  a 

friendly  sort  o'  way." 

The  blessing  of  a  friendly  hand!  What  it 
means  to  many  a  disheartened  soul!  I  am 
thinking  of  the  hand  that  was  nailed  to  the 
tree,  the  pierced  hand  of  the  Son  of  God, 
reaching  down  from  the  cross  and  resting  in 
benediction  upon  the  shoulders  of  tiie  down- 
trodden, disheartened,  discouraged,  shi- 
driven  children  of  men  and  drawing  tliem 
into  the  strength  and  sweetness  of  his  rest 
Behold  his  hand  is  stretched  out  still,  and 
with  his  gracious  and  loving  cncouiagemflni 
he  bids  us  ^  Come." 
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S4  hath  not  dealt  m>  with  any  noHon^^TB. 
147:20. 

Tas  astronomer  and  geologist  hold  us 
willing  captives  while  they  give  ns  in 
fascinating  detail  the  methods  of  creative 
genins  in  the  formation  of  the  worlds. 
But  not  more  surely  did  an  omnipotent 
Creator  speak  the  universe  out  of  chaos 
than  this  same  Creator  will  personally 
superintend  the  establishment  of  a  moral 
and  spiritual  kingdom  upon  these  material 
foundations.  The  infinite  Father  created 
the  material  world  that  here  he  might 
enforce  his  sublime  purposes  in  a  world 
of  truth  and  spirit. 

With  this  ideal  of  the  philosophy  of  his- 
tory, it  is  a  charming  privilege  to  trace 
the  hand  of  God  in  the  history  of  nations, 
for 

*'  His  purposes  are  ripening  fast, 
Unfolding  every  hour." 

Upon  this  joyful  and  beautiful  festal 
Thanksgiving  day  it  is  inspiring  to 
observe  how  mysteriously  a  guiding  hand 
has  directed  the  course  of  our  national 
events,  warranting  us  in  the  conclusion 
that  the  American  nation  is  a  child  of 
Providence  and  that  our  nation's  Gbd- 
appointed  task  is  to  ''Proclaim  liberty 
throughout  the  land  unto  all  the  inhabi- 
tants thereof." 

Columbus  was  a  providential  man.  In 
the  great  movements  of  history  some  men 
stand  forth  preeminonily  among  their 
fellows.  They  are  like  pivots  upon  which 
the  ei>ochs  of  history  turn.  Such  men 
were  Moses,  and  Abraham,  and  Nehemiah, 
and  John  the  Baptist,  and  Paul,  and  Peter 
the  Hermit,  and  Cromwell,  and  Lincoln. 

This  seems  to  be  true  in  a  remarkable 
degree  of  Columbus.  He  was  a  man  of 
convictions.  His  ambition  to  travel  west- 
ward ui>on  the  boundless  sea  was  not  a 
caprice;  it  settled  down  upon  him  as  a 
duty.  Columbus  became  the  embodiment 
of  the  spirit  of  the  age.  The  intelligence 
of  his  day  was  reaching  out  after  undis- 


eovered  lands.  Men  were  placing  their 
hands  above  their  eyes  and  gazing  intently 
westward,  as  if  to  descry  against  the  hori- 
zon the  hiUtops  of  a  distant  continent. 
There  were  many  map-  and  globe-makers, 
among  whom  was  a  brother  of  Columbus. 

Prince  Henry  of  Portugal  also  became 
an  enthusiastic  geographical  explorer  and 
navigator.  In  a  very  especial  manner 
he  opened  the  way  for  the  discovery  of 
the  Western  World.  It  is  said  of  Prince 
Henry  that  he  declined  to  pursue  militar- 
ism, for  which  he  had  exhibited  marked 
genius,  declaring:  "No,  I  have  better 
work.  I  propose  to  enlarge  the  boundary 
of  human  knowledge;  to  uncover  the  lands 
that  are  shrouded  with  the  mists  of  the 
sea;  to  open  up  the  world  for  commerce 
and  the  Christian  faith.** 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  at  the 
time  of  the  voyage  of  Columbus,  "young 
Magellan,  who  was  to  become  the  first 
circumnavigator  of  the  globe,  was  a  lad 
of  twelve  among  the  mountain  altitudes 
of  his  birthplace  in  Portugal;  Martin 
Luther,  all  unconscious  of  the  fame  and 
toil  which  were  before  him,  was  a  lad 
of  nine  in  the  village  of  Eisleben;  Michel- 
angelo, the  poet,  the  painter,  the  architect, 
the  engineer,  the  sculptor,  the  creator  of 
St.  Peter's  at  Borne,  the  Titan  of  the  world 
of  art,  was  a  lad  of  seventeen  in  the 
midst  of  his  dreams  and  studies  and  pre- 
liminary labors  in  the  artistic  paradise, 
Florence,  in  Italy;  and  here,  too,  at  Flor- 
ence, Lorenzo  de  Medici,  at  the  end  of 
his  career,  lay  dying,  forlorn,  aghast,  and 
romorsefuL" 

Among  the  forces  which  providentially 
operated  for  the  great  achievement  of 
Christopher  Columbus  was  his  marriage  to 
Felipa,  the  daughter  of  Peretrello,  who  had 
distinguished  himself  as  a  navigator  and 
had  been  made  governor  of  the  Madeira 
Islands,  which  he  had  himself  discovered. 
The  young  wife  was  ambitious  for  her 
husbimd  and  coveted  for  him  the  fame  of 
also  finding  some  unknown  territory;  and 


*The  Committioners  of  the  beauttfnl  San  Diego  Exposition  planned  a  great  union  ThanksgiTing 
•errice,  to  be  held  in  the  capaciona  ont-of-door  organ  auditorium  on  the  exquisite  Exposition  grounds. 
l>r.  Oharles  Edward  Locke,  pastor  First  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Loa  Angeles,  was  invited  to  giro 
the  addTMS.  It  was  estimated  that  fifteen  thousand  people  were  present.  It  was  pronounced  in  all 
respects  a  most  remarkable  service  and  probably  the  largest  audience  assembled  for  worship  anTwhere 
in  Ameriea  on  ThanksgiyiDg  daj,  1916. 
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when  at  ker  euxlj  death  she  left  him 
lonely  and  sad  with  his  little  toddling 
Diego,  she  also  bequeathed  to  him  her 
loving  confidence  that  he  would  some  day 
sail  out  upon  that  western  sea.  In  the 
bright  history  of  this  'mighty  western 
civilization  it  will  not  be  forgotten  that 
two  gracious  women.  Queen  Isabella  and 
beautiful  Felipa,  supplied  cheer  and  cour- 
age to  the  faltering  discoverer. 

Columbus  was  a  man  of  faith,  a  man 
of  courage.  He  endured  thirteen  years  of 
ignominy,  poverty,  and  abuse  before 
friends  arose  to  help  him  transform  his 
dream  into  realization.  He  was  cease- 
lessly persistent,  devoutly  humble,  and 
besides  exhibited  his  true  manhood  by 
being  willing  to  suffer  for  his  convictions. 
The  familiar  story  need  not  be  told  again 
of  the  weary  search  of  Columbus  for 
material  assistance.  We  can  see  him  foot- 
sore and  disheartened,  with  the  little 
Diego  hungry  and  ragged  at  his  side, 
coming,  at  last,  to  the  monastery  of  La 
Rabida  in  southern  Spain.  Here  be  found 
a  friend  in  the  good  priest  Marchena,  who 
had  once  been  confessor  to  the  queen. 
This  devoted  monk  became  the  providen- 
tial instrument  by  which  the  invincible 
but  discouraged  man  had  access  to  the 
throne,  and  this  finally  resulted  in  three 
fragile  caravels  leaving  the  port  of  Palos, 
August  3,  1492,  carrying  with  them  the 
blessings  of  Church  and  State. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that,  without  the  faith 
and  prayers  of  Columbus,  that  invincible 
group  of  120  daring  Argonauts  would 
never  have  been  organized;  and  without 
those  same  prayers  and  faith  the  tired 
crews  could  never  have  endured  the  strain 
and  storms  and  disappointments  of  sixty 
days  of  imsuccessful  sailing. 

The  discovery  of  America  was  a  provi- 
dential event.  A  dreamer  had  become  a 
world-builder.  Such  an  event  is  one  in 
which  marvelous  movements  culminate  or 
from  which  they  emanate  like  beams  from 
the  face  of  the  sun.  Events  of  this  char- 
acter occurred  when  the  son  of  Terah 
forsook  his  paternal  idols  in  Chaldea,  when 
the  Spanish  Armada  was  disastrously  de- 
feated by  the  army  of  Elizabeth,  and  when 
the  Boys  in  Blue  won  at  the  battle  of 
Gettysburg. 

It  was  in  the  fulness  of  time  when 
America  was  discovered.    Hie  Bible  had 


been  unchained,  printing  had  been  in- 
vented, there  was  a  revival  in  letters,  the 
Moors  had  been  expelled  from  Europe,  and 
experimental  aeienee  had  had  its  begin- 
nings. A  new  arena  was  in  demand,  the 
great  purposes  of  the  years  were  about 
culminating,  and,  at  this  opportune  time, 
this  continent  with  its  boundless  resonrees 
was  opened  to  the  dauntless  navigator. 
Here  God  is  demonstrating  the  logic  of 
creation;  here  he  is  giving  the  rationale 
of  human  existence. 

The  coming  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  was 
a  providential  event.  Note  the  events  ef 
1620.  At  that  time  in  this  new  country 
the  Spaniards  had  founded  St.  Anguatine, 
in  the  land  of  flowers,  and  the  Dutch 
were  strengthening  themselves  on  Man- 
hattan Island.  In  this  year  the  movements 
of  the  hand  of  Providence  are  distinctly 
viBii>le.  If  the  Spaniards  had  sncceeded 
in  America,  the  civiliaation  of  an  effete 
monarchical  form  of  geverament  would 
have  crusht  the  new  coimtry;  if  the  in- 
dustrious Dutch  had  prevailed,  this  land 
would  have  been  graat  only  aa  a  com- 
mercial center;  but  in  1620,  wi^  the  com- 
ing of  the  "  Majrflower,"  elements  were  in- 
troduced which  were  destined  in  a  peculiar 
sense  to  make  this  €k)d's  country.  The 
historian  states  that  every  enterprise  of 
the  Pilgrims  began  with  God.  When  tha 
first  colony  was  organized  it  was  clearly 
stated  it  was  "for  the  glory  of  God  and 
advancement  of  the  Christian  faith." 

With  the  dawn  of  the  seventeenth  een- 
tury  great  principles  were  struggling  for 
the  ascendency.  The  new  country  opened 
a  field  for  the  operation  and  triumph  of 
ideas.  With  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  the  human  mind  was  emancipated. 
It  was  no  longer  a  crime  for  a  man  to 
think.  Men  like  Galileo  and  Giordano 
Bruno  had  been  persecuted  and  pot  ta 
death,  and  others  like  Copernicus  had  been 
excommunicated  because  of  declaring  their 
convictions  and  announcing  the  deductions 
of  their  mathematical  investigations;  but 
with  the  touching  of  the  prow  of  the 
"Mayflower"  an  asylum  was  found  wh^ 
men  could  indulge  mental  processes  and  wor- 
ship God  as  their  conscience  dictated. 

Of  the  104  brave  souls  who  arrived  that 
bleak   November    day   only   one-half   sur- 
vived the  ^kness  and  death  of  that  first  . 
rigorons  winter;  but  when  thje  tardy  but 
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joyous  springtime  had  come,  and  the  ''  May- 
flower" was  to  make  its  return  voyage, 
and  ike  privilege  was  granted  to  any  who 
wished  to  return  to  their  homeland,  not 
one  of  those  dauntless  men  or  frail  women 
accepted  the  proffered  privilege. 

When  it  shall  be  your  good  fortune  to 
visit  the  holy  dirines  of  old  Plymouth 
town  you  will  find  there  upon  a  massive 
pedestal  a  colossal  figure  of  a  beautiful 
woman.  With  one  hand  she  presses  the 
Holy  Bible  to  her  heart,  while  with  the 
other  she  gracefully  points  to  heaven. 
Some  generous  benefactor  has  called  it 
"  Faith  "  and  appropriately  dedicated  it  to 
the  memory  of  our  Pilgrim  fathers  and 
mothers. 

Our  Puritan  fathers  and  mothers  were 
made  of  the  material  from  which  God 
expects  his  stalwart  heroes  and  exquisite 
heroines.  Driven  from  pillar  to  post  for 
their  convictions  they  braved  the  terrors 
of  a  mighty  sea  and  sought  a  land  where 
without  hindrance  or  molestation  they 
could  worship  God  according  to  the  dic- 
tates of  their  own  conscience.  The  rigors 
of  winter  were  beginning  to  settle  down 
upon  New  England's  rocky  coasts  when 
the  little  ship  dropt  anchor  in  the  icy 
waters   of  Plymouth  harbor. 

They  were  not  ordinary  folk.  They 
were  made  of  such  stuff  as  God  lays  in 
the  foundations  of  his  lofty  purposes. 
Bishop  C.  H.  Fowler  thinks  it  was  the 
Sabbath  day  when  they  made  their  first 
lending.  Altho  there  was  great  need,  if 
not  the  verge  of  famine,  on  board  the 
"Majrflower,"  yet  those  stalwart  men  ob- 
served that  first  Sabbath  as  a  day  of  rest 
and  worship. 

"An  that  dreary  December  day  while  it 
snowed,  and  sleeted,  and  froze,  and  blew, 
they  prayed,  and  sang,  and  walked  back  and 
to,  not  stopping  so  much  as  to  build  a  fire 
untU  six  o'elo^  at  night,  for  it  is  God's 
holy  Sabbath  day.  They  can  die  if  need  be, 
but  they  ean  not  violate  God's  holy  ordi- 
nance. Grand  old  men  were  these,  good  seed 
with  which  to  seed  down  a  continent,  good 
material  out  of  which  to  make  a  republic.  I 
never  think,"  continues  the  eloquent  bishop, 
"  of  these  heroes  waiting  on  this  stormy 
land,  in  the  snow  and  sleet  of  that  winter 
Sabbath,  but  I  feel  moved  as  in  the  presence 
of  the  bravest  men  of  our  race  and  bless 
God  that  the  imprint  of  the  Puritan  is 
everywhere." 

The  providential  sequel  of  the  coming 
of    the    Puritans    was   the    struggle    for 


liberty  in  1776  and  the  reenforcemant  ef 
the  purpose  of  the  New  World  in  the 
battle  of  1812.  Men  who  had  sought  a 
distant  shore,  and  had  established  re- 
ligious freedom,  could  not  longer  endure 
political  serfdom. 

You  will  recall  the  memorable  utteraaee 
of  Edmund  Burke: 

''To  prove  that  Americans  ought  not  to 
be  free,  we  are  obliged  to  deprecate  tiie 
value  of  freedom  itself;  and  we  never  gain  i 
paltry  advantage  over  them  in  debate  with- 
out attacking  some  of  those  principles  or 
deriding  some  of  those  feelings  for  which  our 
ancestors  have  shed  their  blood." 

And  Lord  Chatham— **  the  Oommoner" 
-Hsaid: 

''The  Americans  contending  for  their 
rights  against  arbitrary  exactions,  I  love  and 
admire.  It  is  the  struggle  of  free  and  vir- 
tuous patriots.  My  Lords,  you  can  not  eon- 
quer  America.  .  .  .  If  I  were  an  American 
as  I  am  an  Englishman,  while  a  foreign 
troop  was  landed  in  my  country  I  would 
never  lay  down  my  arms — never — never- 
never  I  " 

Mr.  Brycoy  the  late  British  Ambassador, 
tells  a  story  to  illustrate  the  exalted 
opinion  that  he  thinks  Americans  gen- 
erally have  of  their  nationality. 

It  was  in  a  schoolroom  and  during  a 
review  of  history  since  the  creation. 

"Who  was  the  first  manf "  the  examin- 
ing teacher  asked. 

"Washington,"  hastily  replied  a  bright 
boy,  quoting  a  familiar  slogan,  "First  in 
war,  first  in  peace,  first — " 

"Wrong;  Adam  was  the  first  man." 

"Oh,"  the  pupil  sniffed  disgustedly,  "if 
you  are  talking  about  foreigners — I " 

If  we  are  spoiled  as  a  nation,  indulgent 
friends  like  Burke  and  Pitt  and  Bryee 
are  somewhat  responsible  for  it. 

It  was  the  mission  of  America  to  teach 
the  world  the  fundamental  principle  that 
all  men  are  created  equal  under  the  law. 
The  liberation  of  the  black  man  in  the 
sixties  was  the  most  astonishing  event 
of  two  centuries.  But  in  less  than  a 
score  of  years  the  example  of  the  new 
country  had  been  followed  by  all  civiHied 
nations. 

Again,  the  philosophy  of  the  Nasarene 
needed  the  rich  soil  of  an  untried  land. 
The  simple  doctrines  of  the  Mount  of 
Olives  and  the  shore  of  Galilee  were  ridi- 
culed by  a  continental  and  feudal  system. 
The  path   of  the   Golden   Bule   and  the 
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principle  of  brotherly  love  and  service 
were  obstnieted  by  traditions  and  insti- 
tutions and  castles  and  princes  and  lords. 

Christ's  doctrine  that  whosoever  would 
be  great  must  be  the  servant  of  all  was 
transposed  by  the  imperious  prince  in  his 
impregnable  castle  to  mean  whosoever 
would  be  great  among  you  must  have  all 
as  his  servants. 

At  an  opportune  time  for  the  advance 
of  Christian  philosophy  the  Puritans 
found  an  unoccupied  territory  where  they 
built  a  government  upon  the  loftier  princi- 
ples of  him  who  commanded:  **  Bender 
unto  God  the  things  that  are  God's  and 
unto  Cesar  the  things  that  are  C»sar's." 
In  a  very  peculiar  sense  is  this  nation  a 
creation  of  infinite  love. 

The  new  mission  of  America  is  but  an 
enlargement  of  the  old  mission,  "to  pro- 
claim liberty  and  peace  throughout  all  the 
land."  It  has  remained  for  the  people 
of  these  last  days  to  read  a  new  meaning 
into  Bishop  Berkeley's  couplets: 

**  Westward  the  star  of  empire  takes  its  way, 
The  first  four  acts  already  past; 
The  fifth  shall  close  the  drama  with  the 
day— 
Time's  noblest  offering  is  its  last." 

Our  forefathers  bravely  followed  the 
guiding  star  to  the  summit  of  the  Alle* 
ghany  mountains  and  fixt  the  western 
boundary  of  the  new  republic.  But  the 
years  pushed  the  frontiers  westward  until 
the  sweeping  waters  of  the  great  ^tis- 
sissippi  were  reached.  And  when  at  last, 
against  the  prophecies  and  expectations 
of  American  statesmen,  the  plains  were 
erossed  by  the  intrepid  pioneer,  autocratic 
and  indignant  makers  of  laws  defiantly 
announced  that  the  crest  of  the  Bocky 
Mountains  would  forever  remain  the  west- 
em  boundary  of  the  nation.  But  west- 
ward still,  steadily  and  gracefully,  moved 
that  point  of  light  until  at  last  it  mingled 
its  silver  beams  with  the  golden  glories 
of  this  sunset  coast. 

Once  more  with  composed  assurance  the 
statesmen  announced  the  farther  bound- 
ary of  America  to  be  the  embroidered 
strands  of  our  Western  States.  And  even 
modem  magi  did  not  discern,  through  the 
erystal  air  of  our  western  shore,  that  the 
star  of  empire  was  not  standing  motion- 
less; it  had  not  ceased  its  noiseless  tread, 
but    westward    still    pursued    its    steady 


course.  It  was  not  until  war-elondfl  had 
darkened  our  national  sky  that  it  was  seen 
that  the  star  of  empire  was  fitfully  gleam- 
ing above  a  Pacific  archipelago. 

As  a  nation  we  are  the  creatures  of  that 
star,  and  we  can  do  nothing  less  than 
recognize  its  leadership  and  keep  up  with 
its  aerial  flight,  for  some  day  it  will  belt 
the  earth  with  bands  of  light;  and  the 
star  of  empire,  which,  may  I  say  it,  ia 
the  Star  of  Bethlehem,  will  lead  our  nation 
and  the  whole  world  to  the  portals  of  the 
King  where  liberty  and  light  and  truth 
shall  reign  in  an  eternity  of  beauty  and 
perfection,  and  at  last  it  will  be  placed  as 
a  jewel  in  the  diadem  of  the  King  of 
Kings  and  Lord  of  Lords  to  shine  with 
fadeless  luster  forever  and  f orevermore. 

Expansion  is  not  necessarily  imperial- 
ism. Our  duty  to  the  world  is  to  proclaim 
liberty,  to  give  to  all  the  inhabitants 
thereof  our  gospel  of  freedom;  to  teach 
men  how  to  govern  themselves.  And,  so 
soon  under  our  tutelage  as  the  Cuban 
and  Tagal  shall  be  fitted  for  self-govern- 
ment, our  America  will  surprize  the  grasp- 
ing nations  of  the  world  by  her  magnan- 
imous treatment  of  her  temporary  colo- 
nists. The  God  of  nations  has  called  us  to 
this  mighty  task,  and  the  progeny  of  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  will  not  be  recreant  to 
the  great  trusts  which  they  have  inherited 
and  which  God  has  imposed. 

We  must  not  overlook,  in  our  interest  in 
world-wide  proclamations  of  liberty,  our 
supreme  duty  to  ourselves.  We  must 
maintain  and  steadily  increase  our  integ- 
rity and  strength  and  personality  as  a 
nation. 

Great  nations  die  from  internal  enemies 
— from  irreverence,  strife,  selfishness,  and 
corruption.  If  we  shall  fulfil  the  prophecy 
of  the  translated  "Grand  Old  Man"  of 
England,  we  must  be  faithful  to  ourselves: 
"America  will  one  day  become  what 
England  is  to-day — ^the  head  steward  in 
the  great  household  of  the  world,  because 
her  service  will  be  the  best  and  the 
ablest." 

We  must  remember  that  permanent 
power  is  based  on  service  and  is  a  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest.  Abraham  Lincoln 
spoke  immortal  words  which  should  be 
written  upon  our  national  escutcheon, 
when,  in  referring  to  a  possible  downfall 
of  America,  he  said: 
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^  Shall  we  expect  some  transatlantic  mili- 
tary giant  to  step  the  ocean  and  crush  us  at 
a  blowf  Never!  It  can  not  oome  from 
abroad.  As  a  nation  of  freemen  we  muat 
live  through  all  time  or  die  by  suicide." 

These  are  words  as  suggestive  as  they 
are  solemn  and  true.  We  must  look  well 
after  the  evil  forces  which  poison  and  de- 
stroy citizenship.  In  a  republic  the  nation 
is  no  better  than  the  individual  citizen.  We 
must  proclaim  liberty  and  bring  freedom  to 
men  who  are  slaves  of  self,  avarice,  poverty, 
appetite,  and  vice. 

It  is  time  for  this  nation  to  free  itself 
from  the  greatest  curse  which  has  ever 
blighted  this  republic,  compared  with 
which  the  villainies  of  slavery  are  not 
commensurable;  of  course  I  mean  the 
drink-traffic  with  all  its  multitudinous 
diabolisms.  If  the  twentieth  century,  in 
its  early  decades,  does  not  crush  this 
gigantic  octopus,  our  loved  land  will  in 
less  than  another  hundred  years  be  seized 
with  an  incurable  internecine  disease. 

On  this  Thanksgiving  day  let  us  indulge 
the  hope  that  the  near  future  shall  see 
brave  men  pressing  nobly  forward  for  the 
solution  of  every  problem  which  may 
threaten  our  national  growth. 


Did  you  read  what  was  found  in  the  WdU 
Btreet  Journal  the  other  day!  You  would 
rather  have  expected  to  find  it  in  a  re- 
ligious weekly  than  in  a  financial  daily: 

''  What  America  needs  more  than  railway 
extension,  and  Western  irrigation,  and  a  low 
tariff,  and  a  bigger  wheat-crop,  and  a  mer- 
chant marine,  and  a  new  navy,  is  a  revival 
of  piety;  the  kind  father  and  mother  used 
to  have — ^piety  that  counted  it  good  business 
to  stop  for  daily  family  prayer  before  break- 
fast, right  in  the  middle  of  harvest;  that 
quit  field  work  a  half  hour  early  Thursday 
night  so  as  to  get  the  chores  done  and  go 
to  prayer-meeting." 

The  first  maps  of  America  bore  the  name 
of  Terra  SancicB  Cruois — "  The  Land  of 
the  Holy  Cross";  and  so  it  is  to-day  the 
land  of  the  cross  of  Christ  and  as  such 
we  should  valiantly  protect  it. 

The  destroyer  of  liberty  is  abroad!  We 
must  protect  our  homes  and  our  churches! 
We  must  come  forward  and  defend  our 
public  schools  against  bigots  and  atheists! 
Besist  and  resent  the  suggestion  to  divide 
the  public-school  funds,  and  in  the  name 
of  the  God  of  America  and  liberty  demand 
that  the  Holy  Bible  shall  be  restored  to 
its  honored  and  sacred  place  in  every 
schoolhouse  in  our  land! 
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And  at  even,  when  the  sun  did  set,  they 
brought  unto  him  all  that  were  sick,  Ac. — 
Mark  1:32-34. 

The  place  of  miracles  in  the  life  of  our 
Lord  has  long  been  a  vexed  question.  In 
the  early  centuries  it  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  so  troublesome.  Even  the  oppo- 
nents of  Christianity  in  that  early  time 
found  no  great  difficulty  in  believing  the 
marvelous:  it  was  a  less  discriminating 
and  more  credulous  age.  It  was  not,  in- 
deed, until  the  appearance  of  that  curi- 
ously complex  thing,  the  modem  scientific 
spirit,  that  the  miraculous  began  to  give 
much  trouble.  Since  the  rise  of  that  spirit, 
however,  the  whole  question  of  the  unusual 
and  the  marvelous,  not  only  in  Scripture, 
but  also  in  life,  has  been  most  earnestly 
and  critically  considered.  As  a  result  it 
has  come  to  pass  that  many  supposed  won- 
ders have  received  a  natural  explanation 
and  many  recorded  miracles  have  been  re- 
jected out  of  hand.     The  miracles  of  the 


New  Testament  could  not  possibly  escape 
investigation  and  could  not  hope  to  escape 
the  universal  attempt  to  explain  or  reject. 
It  has  therefore  come  to  pass  that  many 
find  in  the  miracles  of  the  New  Testament 
their  chief  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of 
their  acceptance  of  Christianity,  and  many 
others  accept  Christianity  with  a  private 
reservation  as  to  the  miraculous. 

Now,  it  is  utterly  foolish  for  the  teach- 
ers of  religion  to  take  a  high-handed  atti- 
tude toward  the  scientific  spirit,  as  tho  in 
its  essence  it  were  irreligious,  if  not,  in- 
deed, sacrilegious.  Christianity  and  the 
documents  upon  which  it  rests  must  sub- 
mit to  the  tests  of  the  modem  age  or  lose 
its  hold  upon  the  most  thoughtful  and  in- 
telligent men  in  it.  It  must  not  hide  be- 
hind a  claim  of  immunity,  but  must  boldly 
face  the  issue  raised  by  every  advancing 
age,  convinced  that  if  it  be  true  it  can 
meet  all  tests  successfully,  and  that  if  it  be 
not  true  truth  itself  demands  the  destruc- 
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tion  of  whatever  in  it  it  false.  Christian- 
itj  herself  owes  a  tremendous  debt  to  the 
scientifle  spiriti  which  in  no  small  measure 
she  helped  to  create.  Much  of  the  super- 
stition which  had  incrusted  religious  truth 
has  been  broken  away;  many  of  the  mists 
which  befogged  the  origins  of  Christianity 
have  been  dispelled;  and  the  Christian 
facts  themselves,  especially  the  central  fact 
of  Christ,  have  been  made  to  stand  forth 
in  unparalleled  clearness.  We  know  more  of 
the  historic  facts  of  our  religion  to-day 
than  any  generation  has  known  since  the 
second  century.  Through  the  earnest  work 
of  modem  scholars,  both  reverent  and  ir- 
reverent, Christianity  rests  upon  more  solid 
foundations  historically  than  before  the 
scientific  spirit  dared  to  question  its  sta- 
bility. And  this  should  encourage  us  hon- 
estly to  face  the  issues  raised  by  modem 
thought,  being  assured  that  truth  will  sur- 
vive all  criticism  to  which  it  can  be  sub- 
jected and  will  shine  forth  the  clearer  for 
having  passed  through  the  flres. 

When  we  approach  the  miracles  of  Jesus 
from  the  scientific  point  of  view  we  must 
recognize  that  on  the  surface  they  seem  to 
be  contrary  to  the  order  of  nature.  Science 
has  discovered  certain  great  laws  which 
seem  to  govern  all  events,  linking  together 
cause  and  effect  in  unbroken  sequence.  This 
is  not  to  say  that  there  are  no  mysteries 
in  nature:  there  are  plenty  of  mysteries; 
but  it  is  rather  to  say  that  more  and  more 
those  events  which  have  hitherto  been  mys- 
terious are  finding  a  natural  solution,  and 
the  solution  in  every  such  case  emphasizes 
the  reign  of  law.  Science  has  therefore 
come  to  the  conviction  that  the  universe 
is  ordered  and  that  all  possible  events  are 
explainable  if  the  laws  of  their  occurrence 
were  discovered.  There  is  no  place,  there- 
fore, for  miracle  in  the  old  sense  of  an 
event  which  set  aside  or  contravened  the 
laws  of  nature.  If  the  miracles  of  Jesus 
are  actual  events,  if  they  really  took  place, 
science  demands  that  they,  too,  shall  be 
placed  in  the  category  of  natural  events. 

There  have  been  many  attempts  to  treat 
the  gospels  in  some  fashion  which  would 
bring  them  into  accord  with  this  demand  of 
science  and  at  the  same  time  preserve  the 
essentials  of  the  Christian  religion.  The 
crudest,  and  perhaps  the  most  popular, 
method  in  the  beginning  of  the  contro- 
versy was  to  attempt  an  elimination  of  the 


miracles  altogether.  This  was  the  method 
of  Strauss,  and  of  others  who  followed  him, 
in  his  late  dating  of  the  gospels.  The 
proof  that  the  gospels  were  written,  virtu- 
ally in  their  present  form,  in  the  first  cen- 
tury, and  that  they  were  written  by  their 
traditional  authors,  removes  the  historical 
foundations  from  such  a  theory.  But  even 
if  this  had  not  occurred  the  manifest  im- 
possibility of  cutting  out  the  miraculous 
element  in  the  gospels  without  destroying 
the  gospels  themselves  would  have  necessi- 
tated its  rejection  by  those  who  believe  in 
the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ.  Nor  is  the 
case  much  better  when  an  attempt  is  made 
to  explain  away  a  portion  of  the  miracles 
and  eliminate  the  rest.  Suppose  that  some 
of  the  narratives  have  *'  height^ied  "  par- 
ables into  miracles;  suppose  some  good 
deeds  of  a  perfectly  natural  order  have 
been  transformed  into  supernatural  works 
by  the  worshipers  of  Jesus;  suppose  some 
so-called  miracles  of  healing  were  wrought 
through  the  power  of  an  unusual  person- 
ality— all  these  suppositions  fail  utterly  to 
explain  the  whole  background  of  the  gos- 
pels, even  as  they  fail  to  recognize  the  es- 
sential problem  which  underlies  the  life 
and  character  of  Christ. 

We  must,  in  any  attempt  to  face  this 
problem,  frankly  acknowledge  the  large 
place  of  the  miraculous  in  the  gospels;  and 
we  must  acknowledge  it  in  the  light  of  the 
dates  which  the  sanest  criticism  has  given 
for  the  documents.  Here  are  three  gospels 
—to  leave  the  fourth  out  of  account  for 
the  moment — ^written  some  time  before  the 
year  aj).  70  (or,  at  latest,  shortly  after 
that  date;  written  by  men  who  were  able 
to  gather  their  materials  from  the  very 
best  sources— eye-witnesses  of  the  facts 
recorded;  written,  too,  for  a  generation 
perfectly  able  to  verify  the  incidents  nar- 
rated; written  largely  on  the  authority  of 
the  apostles,  whose  own  faith  in  the  gospel 
had  been  proved  to  the  full;  and  all  of 
these  documents  are  agreed  in  portraying 
a  Christ  who  heals  the  sick,  opens  blind 
eyes,  unstops  deaf  ears,  cleanses  the  lepers, 
raises  the  dead,  and  even  proves  his  con- 
trol over  inanimate  nature  by  multiplying 
loaves,  stilling  the  tempest,  or  withering 
a  fruitless  fig-tree.  With  this  picture  the 
Fourth  Gospel  entirely  agrees.  Whenever 
it  was  written,  and  by  whomever,  it  was 
written  before  the  end  of  the  first  century. 
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and  criticism  is  more  and  more  inclined  to 
an  earlier  rather  than  a  later  date;  but 
whatever  the  date  and  authorship,  it  adds 
nothing  contrary,  in  regard  to  miracles,  to 
the  synoptic  account.  Make  all  allowance 
we  desire  for  the  uncritical  time  in  which 
the  gospels  were  written,  for  the  tendency 
on  the  part  of  the  disciples  to  worship  their 
Lord,  and  for  all  possible  transformations 
of  natural  into  supernatural  events,  and 
we  have  done  practically  nothing  to  lessen 
the  pressure  which  the  miraculous  element 
in  the  gospels  brings  to  bear  upon  the 
thoughtful  mind. 

The  idea  held  by  many  shallow  persons 
that  there  are  only  a  few  miracles  record- 
ed in  the  gospels  is,  of  course,  but  a  sign 
of  ignorance;  and  the  idea  that  these  few 
miracles  could  be  removed  and  the  picture 
be  virtually  intact  is  equally  foolish.  The 
whole  fabric  of  the  story  is  shot  through 
with  the  miraculous.  If  the  miracles  were 
segregated  in  some  little  patch  of  the 
fabric,  that  portion  might  be  cut  away ;  but, 
instead,  the  miraculous  is  threaded  through 
warp  and  woof  in  such  a  fashion  as  to  be 
absolutely  inextricable.  Even  where  defi- 
nite miracles  are  not  recorded  the  whole 
narrative  takes  them  for  granted.  There 
is  a  notable  example  of  this  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel.  We  are  told  that  upon  his  first 
visit  to  Jerusalem,  recorded  in  the  second 
chapter,  many  believed  on  him  because  of 
the  signs  which  he  did,  yet  only  one 
miracle  had  yet  been  recorded:  the  chang- 
ing of  water  into  wine — and  that  had  been 
wrought  in  Cana  of  Galilee.  A  careful 
reading  of  the  first  chapter  of  Mark  will 
give  some  impression  of  the  frequency  of 
Christ's  miracles  and  also  of  their  utter 
naturalness  in  the  eyes  of  the  evangelist. 
Indeed,  the  whole  synoptic  narrative  leaves 
the  impression  that  it  was  just  as  natural 
for  Jesus  to  perform  miracles  as  to  do  any 
other  sort  of  works  of  goodness  and  mercy. 
Wonderful  works  were  the  proper  expres- 
sion of  his  wonderful  person. 

This  fact  brings  us  to  the  heart  of  the 
matter:  according  to  the  gospel  narrative, 
Jesus  performed  his  mighty  works  just  as 
naturally  as  we  perform  our  daily  tasks. 
He  is  himself  the  miracle,  behind  all  his 
miracles — and  this  altogether  apart  from 
the  original  miracle  of  his  birth  and  the 
crowning  miracle  of  his  resurrection.  This 
fact  is  coming  to  be  realized  more  and 


more  as  his  life  is  studied  and  his  teach- 
ings measured  by  the  discriminating  sci- 
entific mind.  Our  own  age  is  one  with  the 
age  in  which  he  lived,  in  granting  to  Jesus 
a  unique  place  among  the  sons  of  men. 
When  we  remember  his  environment,  his 
lowly  parentage,  his  meager  education,  we 
ask  with  the  Jews, ''  Whence  hath  this  man 
these  things  f  And  what  is  the  wisdom 
that  is  given  unto  this  man,  and  what  mean 
such  mighty  works  wrought  by  his  hands  f 
It  win  scarcely  be  questioned  by  competent 
judges  that  he  is  the  world's  greatest 
Teacher.  "Never  man  spake  like  this 
man"  is  still  the  judgment  of  those  who 
ponder  his  words.  His  conception  of  God 
has  conquered  all  other  conceptions  against 
which  they  have  been  long  pitted;  his 
standards  of  morality  have  destroyed  all 
contrary  standards  where  they  have  long 
been  taught  and  exemplified;  his  profound 
spiritual  insight  has  been  the  despair  of 
all  other  thinkers.  Here  is  a  Teacher  who 
stands  alone,  not  simply  among  the  teach- 
ers of  his  own  age  and  people,  but  among 
the  teachers  of  the  whole  human  race.  He 
is  more  than  a  genius;  he  is  more  than  a 
prophet;  he  is  more  than  a  seer.  He  is  in 
some  unique  fashion  so  truly  in  touch  with 
the  source  of  truth  that  he  speaks  as  one 
who  knows:  "He  speaks  with  authority, 
and  not  as  the  scribes" — ^nor  as  the  phi- 
losophers. As  a  Teacher  he  stands  forth 
the  Great  Unexplained:  a  miracle. 

Still  more  wonderful  is  he  as  a  person: 
his  character  is  marvelous,  too.  Few  men 
have  been  more  closely  watched  by  enemies 
who  searched  for  flaws,  but  he  stood  the 
test,  and  he  stands  it  to  this  day.  Thonght- 
*ful  men,  whether  professedly  Christian  or 
not,  declare  him  faultless.  But  what  is 
more  wonderful  by  far,  he  declared  himself 
to  be  faultless:  "  Which  of  you  convicteth 
me  of  sinf"  There  is  not  in  the  gospels 
anywhere  a  trace  of  the  consciousness  of 
sin  on  the  part  of  Jesus.  He  taught  his 
disciples  to  pray  for  forgiveness,  but  of- 
fered no  such  prayer  himself.  He  spoke 
to  God  in  the  most  intimate  fashion,  call- 
ing him  in  a  most  personal  sense  "my 
Father,"  and  always  without  betraying  for 
a  moment  a  suggestion  of  his  own  tm- 
worthiness  to  so  address  him.  Here  is  a 
marvel  indeed;  for  it  is  but  a  truism  to 
say  that  in  proportion  as  men  have  grown 
holy,  in  that  proportion  have  they  grown 
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conscious  of  their  own  imperf  ection«  Where 
in  all  the  history  of  Christian  experience 
has  a  saint  declared  his  own  holiness?  And 
if  he  had  done  so,  where  is  the  saint  whose 
life  throughout  would  bear  out  his  words! 
Here  is  a  moral  miracle  with  which  both 
science  and  religion  must  reckon.  What 
will  evolution  do  with  Jesus  Christt  Here 
is  the  Highest  Man,  standing  not  at  the 
end  but  at  the  middle  of  the  process.  In 
two  thousand  years  of  progress  the  race 
has  not  produced  his  equal.  Man  is  still 
climbing  upward  to  a  standard  already 
achieved:  but  it  was  only  achieved  once 
in  the  history  of  the  world. 

What  explanation  shall  we  offer  of  this 
supreme  miracle  of  history  t  Ojie  thing  is 
certain:  we  can  not  eliminate  him  I  Not 
only  religion,  but  science  also  must  face 
the  fact  of  Christ:  There  he  stands,  divid- 
ing the  ages:  every  winding  path  of  man's 
endeavor  led  toward  him;  every  great  high- 
way of  man's  achievement  has  led  out  from 
him.  He  can  not  be  put  in  the  same  cate- 
gory with  ordinary  man,  nor  even  with 
genius;  he  stands  alone.  He  can  not  be 
explained  by  environment,  heredity,  or  evo- 
lution. Whatever  science  will  ultimately 
do  with  Jesus,  it  can  never  press  him  into 
its  human  molds:  he  defies  all  analysis; 
he  shatters  all  calculations;  he  transcends 
all  known  laws.  If  science  could  explain 
away  all  the  miracles  which  he  is  reported 
to  have  wrought,  it  would  be  no  further 
advanced  in  its  explanation  of  Christianity 
while  Jesus  himself  stands  unexplained. 
And  this  miracle,  at  least,  can  not  be  ex- 
plained away;  it  must  be  explained  or  ac- 
cepted as  a  fact  beyond  present  explana- 
tion. It  is  entirely  unscientific  to  close 
one's  eyes  to  stubborn  facts:  if  religion 
must  face  the  facts  of  science,  so  must 
science  face  the  facts  of  religion. 

Modern  thought,  both  religious  and  sci- 
entific; has  opened  a  way  of  approach  for 
a  better  understanding  of  the  whole  prob- 
lem of  the  supernatural.  Beligion  is  asked 
to  accept  the  fundamental  conception  of 
an  ordered  universe;  science  is  asked  to 
admit  that  many  of  the  highest  laws  of  the 
universe  are  as  yet  beyond  its  reach.  Ac- 
cepting both,  we  approach  the  problem  of 
the  miraculous  in  the  New  Testament  from 
a  new  angle  and  with  some  hope  of  clearer 
light.  We  admit  that  the  miracles  are  not 
breaches  of  the  laws  of  nature;  we  insist 


that  they  are  the  operation  of  laws  beyond 
those  now  known  to  man.  What  miracles 
must  have  been  wrought  for  the  ancients 
by  that  supernatural  power  which  we  now 
call  electricity  I  Yet  these  miracles  were 
not  breaches  of  law,  but  the  operation  of 
a  law  then  unknown.  The  laws  of  person- 
ality are  vastly  more  mysterious  and  more 
complex  than  the  laws  of  electricity.  Sci- 
ence has 'scarcely  touched  the  vast  spiritual 
world  that  lies  above,  and  within,  and  be- 
neath the  material  world.  Even  the  spiri- 
tual nature  of  man  is  largely  a  'mystery: 
what  shall  we  say  of  the  nature  of  God, 
who  is  Spirit  f  Are  there  any  miracles  to 
Godf  Are  not  all  his  own  mighty  deeds 
divinely  natural?  Did  not  the  stars  fall 
from  his  fingers  as  naturally  as  deeds  from 
the  hands  of  manf  Was  it  not  as  natural 
for  his  word  to  take  form  in  a  universe  as 
for  man's  to  take  form  in  a  sentence  f  To 
him  who  knoweth  all  nature's  laws,  mate- 
rial and  spiritual  alike,  all  things  are  nat- 
ural. And  all  things  arcf  natural  because 
he  made  all  things,  and  in  him  all  things 
consist.  If  man  could  fathom  all  the  being 
of  God  there  would  be  for  him  no  miracles. 
The  universe  has  moved  in  obedience  to 
God's  mighty  laws  since  first  the  morning 
stars  sang  together  and  all  the  sons  of 
God  shouted  for  joy.  Yet  what  mirades 
man  has  seen  under  the  sun!  And  what 
miracles  he  sees  still,  and  shall  see,  until 
eternity  has  unrolled  before  him! 

Was  Jesus,  Christ  in  the  counsels  of  €k>df 
Was  the  Divine  Being  known  to  himf 
Were  God's  works  natural  in  his  eyeef 
Were  his  own  works  natural  because  in 
some  mysterious  way  he  was  one  with 
Godf  Such  seem  to  have  been  his  high 
claims,  if  those  who  heard  them  have  re- 
ported aright.  "My  Father  worketh  even 
until  now,  and  I  work,"  he  said.  "  I  must 
work  the  works  of  him  that  sent  me  while 
it  is  day."  "Believest  thou  not  that  I  am 
in  the  Father,  and  the  Father  in  met  The 
words  that  I  say  unto  you  I  si>eak  not  of 
myself:  but  the  Father  abiding  in  me  doeth 
his  works."  "If  ye  had  known  me  ye 
would  have  known  my  Father  also:  from 
henceforth  ye  know  him  and  have  seen 
him.  ...  He  that  hath  seen  me  hath  seen 
the  Father."  "All  things  have  been  de- 
livered^ unto  me  of  my  Father:  and  no  one 
knoweth  the  Son  save  the  Father;  neither 
doth  any  know  the  Father,  save  the  Bon, 
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and  he  to  whomsoever  the  Son  wiUeth  to 
reveal  him/'  So  spake  the  one  who  spake 
as  never  man  spake.  And  the  words  are 
divinely  congruous  with  all  that  we  know 
of  his  character^  his  words,  and  his  works. 
To  his  disciples  and  to  us  he  is  the  Son  of 
God.  That  is  why  he  is  to  us  a  perpetual 
miracle;  that  is  why  wonderful  deeds  fell 
from  his  fingers;  that  is  why  he  spake  as 
never  man  spake.  And  that,  too,  is  why 
he  is,  and  must  ever  remain,  a  being  above 
all  the  laws  which  man  has  yet  discovered 
as  the  laws  of  the  universe.  If  man  could 
discover  the  laws  of  God's  own  being  and 
activity  there  would  no  longer  be  any 
miracles  in  Christianity  or  in  the  universe. 
Until  then  we  shall  admit  that  all  is  law, 
but  also  that  much  is  miracle  to  the  man 
that  knows  not  the  law.  We  will  grant  to 
science  that  the  person  and  works  of  Jesus 
Christ  were  not  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
nature;  but  we  will  maintain  that  the  laws 
which  alone  can  explain  them  are  beyond 
man's  finding  out. 

We  support  our  high  claim  in  behalf  of 
Jesus  Christ  not  only  by  the  miracles  of 
the  New  Testament,  including  those  su- 
premely natural  events  to  one  who  was  the 
Son  of  God:  his  supernatural  birth  and  his 
triumphant  resurrection;  but  also  by  the 
mighty  works  which  he  has  wrought  in  all 
the  Christian  centuries.  There  are  marvels 
recorded  in  the  New  Testament  that  are 
not  commonly  classed  as  miracles  which  are 
as  truly  miraculous,  if  Jesus  be  not  the 
Son  of  God,  as  are  any  of  his  wonders 
wrought  upon  nature.  Was  it  not  more 
than  strange  that  he  could  walk  by  the  Sea 
of  Galilee  and  call  unto  him  a  rough,  un- 
spiritual  fisherman  like  Simon,  the  son  of 
Jonas,  and  transform  him  into  Peter,  the 
great  apostle  f  Was  it  not  wonderful  that 
he  could  call  from  his  money-table  Levi, 
the  tax-gatherer,  and  transform  him  into 
Matthew,  the  evangelist!  Did  any  mighty 
work  he  ever  wrought  surpass  the  regener- 
ation of  the  woman  with  seven  devils  into 
the  gracious  and  loving  Magdalene  f  If 
only  a  few  of  his  mighty  works  are  re- 
corded, who  shall  say  that  all  these  spiri- 
tual transformations  are  toldf  Yet  from 
the  few  that  are  recorded  we  are  able  to 
gather  that  these,  too,  were  but  natural 
deeds  to  Jesus.  He  transformed  men  and 
women  as  he  changed  the  water  into  wine; 
he  healed  souls  even  as  he  healed  bodies; 


he  cleansed  sinners  as  he  cleansed  lepers; 
he  called  into  life  the  spiritually  dead  as 
he  called  Lazarus  from  the  tomb.  All 
were  natural  to  him,  however  miraculous 
to  us.  And  they  are  miraculous  still,  in 
spite  of  all  that  science  has  done  to  ex- 
plain them.  Harold  Begbie  goes  down  to 
the  slums  of  London,  seeking  for  the  secret 
of  the  changed  lives  of  thieves  and  drunk- 
ards, brutal  men  and  fallen  women,  and, 
after  all  has  been  said  that  science  can 
say,  these  are  "twice-born  men."  Physi- 
cians establish  homes  for  the  cure  of  alco- 
holism and  so  quiet  nerves  and  cleanse 
bodies  that  men  get  new  strength  for  the 
old  battle;  Jesus  changes  men  so  that  the 
very  desire  is  gone.  Go  to  any  Bescue 
Mission  and  you  will  see  miracles  still  be- 
yond the  power  of  science  either  to  per- 
form or  to  explain.  Jesus  Christ  is  still 
the  Wonder-worker.  During  recent  times 
in  our  own  State  and  in  our  own  city  more 
miracles  of  this  kind  have  been  wrought 
by  the  mighty  Christ  than  were  wrought 
by  him  during  his  three  years  of  earthly 
ministering.  What  fishermen  have  become 
apostles;  what  harlots,  Magdalenes;  what 
publicans,  evangelists  I  Saul  of  Tarsus  met 
Someone  on  the  way  to  Damascus  in  the 
first  century,  and  lol  the  Apostle  Paul  was 
born;  a  baseball -player  met  Someone  in  a 
Chicago  mission  in  the  nineteenth  century 
and  the  power  of  a  life  was  loosed  which 
has  been  used  of  God  to  sweep  thousands 
into  the  kingdom.  Or,  if  Billy  Sunday 
doesn't  please  you,  choose  any  one  of  the 
great  evangelists,  from  Whitefield  to  Moody, 
and  you  are  face  to  face  with  the  same 
mighty  Christ.  Of,  if  distance  lends  an 
additional  enchantment,  we  might  go  with 
Begbie  to  the  "  Other  Sheep  "  in  India,  or 
with  the  missionaries  to  any  nation  under 
heathen  skies,  and  to-day  the  Christ  of 
Galilee  is  working  miracles  as  of  old* 
Wherever  men  are  saved  from  the  power 
of  sin  through  faith  in  his  name;  wherever 
hearts  are  comforted  in  hours  of  sorrow, 
and  souls  strengthened  in  hours  of  tempta- 
tion, there  is  wrought  a  miracle  of  grace 
no  less  marvelous  than  the  cleansing  of  a 
leper  or  the  healing  of  an  impotent  man. 

When  Lord  Kelvin  was  visiting  the  great 
power-house  in  Niagara  he  is  reported  to 
have  said:  "I  do  not  see  why  we  can  not 
now  make  the  diamond!"  Whatf  Take 
that  black,  unsightly  lump  of  carbon  and 
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subject  it  to  such  heat  and  such  pressure 
that  it  shall  become  the  flashing,  luminous 
Jewel  f  Even  so.  Tet  God  did  that  long 
ago,  else  man  had  never  found  diamonds. 
And  Jesus  Christ  has  been  doing  that  for 
nigh  two  thousand  years.  He  has  not  been 
reaching  out  a  hand  into  the  dark  mines 
of  human  life  and  selecting  the  gems  hid- 


den there;  he  has  been  taking  the  dull  and 
darkened  sons  of  men  and  by  the  warmth 
of  his  love  and  the  power  of  his  grace  has 
been  transforming  them  into  sons  of  God. 
Surely,  as  we  stand  marveling  before  Ms 
mighty  works,  whether  written  in  Seiip- 
ture  or  written  in  the  lives  of  men,  wa  can 
but  say:    Behold  the  Son  of  GodI 
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Therefore  every  scribe  who  hath  been  made 
a  diBoipU  to  the  hmgdom  of  heaven  U  like 
wito  a  man  that  is  a  householder,  which 
bringeth  forth  out  of  his  treatwre  things 
new  and  old.— Matt  13:52. 

Wb  often  show  our  friends  our  treasures 
and  we  delight  in  the  sense  of  i>os6essing 
them.  It  may  be  the  last  dress,  or  the  last 
book  we  bought,  or  a  picture,  or  a  piece  of 
furniture ;  and  we  say,  "  Be  glad  with  me  be- 
cause I  have  gained  this  which  I  sought,  for 
it  enhances  life  for  me."  With  our  dearest 
(friends,  however,  we  are  more  apt  to  riiow 
the  old  things — a  faded  ribbon,  a  woman's 
glove,  a  lock  of  hair,  a  queer  little  photo- 
graph, a  book  we  used  in  our  childidi  ac- 
qiiisition  of  knowledge — and  we  say,  "Be 
glad  with  me  for  these  remembrances  of 
great  moments  in  my  life." 

And  yet,  somehow,  these  old  things  and 
these  new  things  never  go  very  well  together. 
The  old  school-book  looks  faded  near  the  new 
book,  andj  besides,  its  matter  is  out  of  date. 
The  old  furniture  is  cumbersome  by  the  side 
of  the  slender  stjles  that  suit  our  smaller 
houses.  An  old  friend  may  not  take  to  a 
new  one.  And  older  ideas  enshrined  in  per- 
sons clash  with  new  ones,  so  that  life  in 
general  is  divided  into  the  old  and  the  new. 

This  defj^  is  particularly  noticeable  in  the 
gulf  that  separates  the  generation.  Let  each 
side  try  to  understand  the  other  and  the 
failure  is  apparent  even  at  the  best.  We  of 
middle  years  do  not  understand  the  hot  pas- 
sions and  pressing  environment  pushing  on 
the  younger  race;  and  we  know  full  well 
that  younger  people  do  not  altogether  under- 
stand our  quieter  -lives,  our  wisdom  gained 
at  a  high  price,  our  anxieties  even  about 
themselves. 

Especially  in  the  Held  of  r^igion  these 
discrepancies  are  evident,  because  the  very 
nature  of  religion  tends  to  heighten  existing 
values.    The  old  has  eomie  down  supported 


by  the  sanctity  that  use  and  time  g^e,  and 
it  represents  very  often  the  tried  procedure 
of  generations  of  men.  It  contains  truths 
that  have  stood  the  pragmatic  test.  It  works 
by  methods  that  have  become  a  dear  ritual 
to  men.  And  it  attains  certain  results  that 
can  not  be  gainsaid.  There  is  something 
majestic  and  impressive  about  the  old  fash- 
ions of  religion — a  pieturesqueness,  almost  a 
sublimity,  like  that  of  old  monuments  seen 
by  moonlight. 

On  the  other  tide,  fthe  new  elements  in  re- 
ligion are  equally  impressive — not  by  weight, 
rote,  ritual,  or  attainment,  but  by  impact  in 
revelation  and  vision,  poetry  and  song,  in 
the  lives  of  different  types  like  St  Chris- 
topher and  St.  Francis,  wheaoL  the  sense  of 
the  present  world  and  its  needs  more  than 
balanced  the  need  of  men  to  lean  upon  tiie 
past 

It  is  therefore  a  blessed  thing  that  Jesns, 
who  was  new,  and  represez^»d  the  new  goi- 
eration  if  any  one  did,  should  speak  of  those 
equal  treasures  of  life  which  often  se^n  so 
contradictory,  giving  a  due  place  to  each. 
And  when  we  think  in  hot  and  energetic 
moments  that  the  old  is  repressrre,  indif- 
ferent to  onr  aching  yearnings,  and  a  prison- 
house  of  the  soul,  let  us  remember  thai  Us 
gospel  kept  the  old  truths  and  appealed  to 
the  old  hopes  of  men. 

For  religion,  Vke  life,  while  continnaBy 
changing,  must  needs  have  some  statle  quali- 
ties. It  is  not  a  succession  of  dreams,  nor  a 
half -wakeful  reverie,  but  a  Arm  eondusion 
of  the  soul.  While  Jesus,  therefore,  ehanged 
the  form  of  the  old  law,  he  kept  the  -impetus 
that  had  made  it.  He  preached  love  as  its 
aim  and  righteousness  as  its  metiiod,  the 
two  deepest  things  in  the  life  of  the  souL 

As  we  get  older  or  more  fixt  in  faith  or 
more  reaiionable  in  mind  we  also  feel  the 
disturbing  quality  of  the  new.  The  old  com- 
bers the  ground  and  impriaoiia  vm^  %mt  the 
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new  shakes  to  pieces  our  little  STstems  and 
disturbs  us  to  the  heart.  And  yet  it  is 
bound  to  come,  and  we  do  well  to  remember 
that  every  old  thing,  or  truth,  or  person  was 
once  new,  and  came  as  a  shock  to  the  flzt 
order  of  things,  upsetting  many  lu^its,  as  a 
new-born  infant  entirely  reorganizes  the 
lives  of  three  families  at  least. 

So  again  Jesus  brought  the  sword  as  well 
as  peace,  the  profound  disturbance  of  the 
inner  life,  so  hard  for  men  to  bear  wlio 
thought  that  their  religion  was  a  patent  tool 
automatically  carving  out  a  {dace  for  them 
in  paradise. 

It  is  this  wonderful  acceptance  of  both 
elements  in  religion  that  makes  Jesus  so 
great.  He  does  not  destroy  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, he  fulfils  it;  and  he  does  not  live  in  a 
land  of  dreams  and  try  to  build  impossible 
cities  made  of  intangible  materials  and  fol- 
lowing a  rule  of  irrationality  all  their  own. 
He  keeps  both  cuspects  of  human  life  in  full 
view. 

And  he  does  tiiis  first  by  the  concept  of 
growth,  which  comes  out  in  his  spring-time 
parables  and  in  the  training  of  the  Twelve. 
We  can  manage  the  new  and  the  old  to- 
gether if  we  see  that  both  grow,  l^e  old 
must  grow  into  tiie  new,  and  the  new  grows 
into  the  old,  as  the  plant  grows  outwardly 
into  the  sunshine  and  at  the  root  adapts  it- 
self to  the  clod.  Adaptations  and  expansion 
are  both  factors  in  growth.  To  forgive 
your  brother  seven  times  was  a  liberal  inter- 
pretation of  the  law  which  ministered  to 
national  life,  but  to  forgive  seventy  times 
seven  was  going  out  into  infinity — ^the  new 
element  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus. 

A  second  mode  of  dealing  with  our  prob- 
lem is  by  the  method  of  loyalty  to  the  larger 
issues  represented  in  both  the  new  and  old. 
Take,  for  example,  our  faded  school-book 
and  the  new  volumes  it  seems  to  disarray 
upon  our  shelves.  Why  keep  both  of  themf 
Because  both  deal  with  the  same  subject, 
both  are  loyal  to  it  as  far  as  possible,  and 
both  help  us  to  be  loyal,  too.  Take  the 
Scriptures  and  our  modem  deeper  notes  in 
literature,  and  you  see  that  both  are  loyal 
to  the  spiritual  life.  Why  be  a  strict 
Hebraist  and  throw  away  the  newer  version ; 
or  why  be  a  strict  modem  and  throw  away 
wh«t  Oarlyle  called  "Hebrew  old  clothes"! 
While  the  Church  has  not  formally  canonised 


our  recent  prophets,  she  uses  them  until  a 
canonizing  age  returns,  because  she  feels  in- 
stinctively that  they  may  mean  the  same 
things  as  the  older  seers — ^the  same  deep 
loyalties  of  the  soul. 

But  the  greatest  dificulty  is  personal.  We 
can  reconcile  positions  and  truths  and  con* 
tradictions;  but  when  they  come  in  personal 
form  how  hard  it  is  to  deal  with  them  I  How 
can  I  stand  the  (dd  fogy  in  rdigion  who 
harks  back  to  the  time  I  do  not  care  for  nor 
imderstand  f  ^d  how  can  he  stand  me  when 
I  bring  disturbing  matters  into  his  heart  and 
diake  the  doors  and  windows  of  hds  sotdf 
Shall  I  not  rebel  because  his  sfystem  im- 
prisons mef  Shan  he  not  defend  his  spiritual 
house  from  my  passionate  attack  f 

We  can  get  along  together  just  so  far  as 
we  do  not  love  ourselves  too  much,  nor  one 
another  too  unwisely,  but  some  higher  per- 
son. Peter  and  Paul,  Augustine  and  -St. 
Francis,  Bunyan  and  Newman  would  seem 
to  be  disparate  souls,  but  they  are  made  one 
in  loyalty  to  their  common  Master.  The 
Jews  and  the  Samaritans  would  find  only 
trouble  in  association  if  th^  did  not  con- 
ceive of  the  larger  loyalty  to  humanity 
through  loyalty  to  God.  And  this  is  our 
way  to  peace  and  joy. 

And  finally  we  come  to  the  hardest  diffi- 
culty—that within  ourselves,  when  we  find 
the  old  there  and  the  new  knocking  at  the 
door.  What  thenf  Shall  we  stop  our  ears 
and  refuse  to  listen  to  the,  newf  ShaXl  we 
fiee  away  into  the  distant  country  to  avcdd 
theoldf 

We  shail  resolve  our  difficulties  as  we  are 
aware  of  the  larger  life — what  the  older 
men  called  "  the  one  dear  day  of  eternity " 
and  what  the  newer  men  called  "  the  histori- 
cal point  of  view."  This,  which  the  artists 
call  "breadth"  and  the  religious  call 
"sympathy,"  takes  up  into  itself  the  varied 
particulars  of  this  wonderful  thing  we  all 
call  life  and  makes  all  the  details,  both 
new  and  old,  full  of  significance  and  full 
of  use.  Thus  we  shall  welcome  old  and 
new  as  we  welcome  each  day's  sun&iiine  into 
our  old  rooms,  each  day's  joy  into  our  older 
hearts,  and  each  new-found  friend  into  our 
soul.  And  we  AbB.  thank  God  for  both  the 
old  and  the  new,  for  he  is  all  in  aS,  and 
comprises  both,  «nd  brings  treasure  out  of 
each. 
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And  the  Syrians  had  gone  out  in  hands,  and 
had  brought  away  captive  out  of  the  land 
of  Israel  a  little  maiden,  ^. — 2  Kings 
5:2,3. 

Do  you  think  it  strange  that  Ood  would 
take  part  of  the  great  book  he  was  giving  to 
the  world  to  tell  aboat  one  little  captiye 
slave-girl  f  Bat  I  want  ^a  to  notice  that 
there  is  a  difference  in  little  girls,  and  this 
little  slave-girl  was  worth  telling  about. 
Her  people  had  been  overcome  in  the  war, 
and  she  had  been  carried  awaj  captive  into 
a  strange  land  to  live  with  a  strange  people. 
I  am  sure  70a  will  agree  with  me  that  the 
marvel  is  that  she  was  not  given  to  weeping 
and  pining  and  homesickness.  But  instead 
of  that,  when  she  found  her  captor  in  sore 
trouble  she  forgot  her  own  trials  and  felt 
sorrj  for  him  and  tried  to  help  him.  Oh, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  world  finer  than 
this — ^when  one  is  in  trouble  to  think  of 
others  in  trouble  and  try  to  help  them.  And 
it  is  the  more  splendid  if  the  others  are 
those  who  have  caused  us  trouble.  Jesus  had 
griefs  and  sorrows  untold  of  his  own,  caused 
by  OUT  sins;  but  the  glory  of  it  is  that  he 
forgot  his  own  and  bore  our  griefs  and  car- 
ried our  sorrows.  Even  a  little  girl  can  do 
great  things,  and  this  little  girl  did  one  of 
the  greatest  when  she  forgot  her  own 
trouble  in  helping  others  who  were  in 
trouble.  And  another  splendid  thing  about 
this  little  girl  was  that  she  looked  upon 
her  religion  as  the  most  practical  help  in 
time  of  need.  Long  before  the  apostles  lived 
she  had  caught  sight  of  the  truth:  ''My 
God  will  supply  all  your  needs  according 
to  his  riches  in  glory.''  Her  religion  was 
something  for  the  battle  of  just  this  pres- 
ent day  as  well  as  something  to  pass  her 
into  heaven  at  last.  It  had  helped  her 
over  and  over  again  in  the  awful  troubles 
through  which  she  had  passed,  and  when 
her  master  was  in  trouble  she  at  once 
thought,  '^  My  religion  is  just  that  practical 
thing  that  will  save  him."  "  I  have  proved 
it  for  myself,  and  what  has  saved  me  I 
dare  commend  to  every  other  one." 
"Would  God  my  lord  was  with  the  prophet 
that  is  in  Samaria,  for  he  would  heal  him 
of  his  leprosy."  Why  did  the  maid  not  send 
Naaman  straight  to  God  instead  of  to  the 


prophet  f  Oh,  it  is  hard  for  a  little  girl  to 
show  a  great  heathen  man  the  way  to 
God.  She  might  not  make  it  plain.  She 
might  misguide.  She  was  only  a  child. 
She  was  very  wise  to  send  the  great  wi>^n 
to  God's  prophet  and  trust  the  prophet  to 
guide  him  to  God.  This  little  maid  took 
just  the  wisest  way  for  any  little  one  to 
take  to  lead  a  great  one  to  God.  And  then 
the  little  girl's  faith  was  wonderful  It 
was  clear  as  crystaL  Not  the  shadow  of  a 
doubt.  "  He  will  heal  him  of  his  leprosy." 
Elisha  through  the  true  God  would  do  the 
amazing  thingi  Did  she  pitch  her  faith 
too  highf  Is  anything  too  hard  for  Godf 
To  be  sure,  the  great  God  might  know 
some  secret  reason  for  not  doing  that  par- 
ticular thing.  He  sees  all  things,  and  in 
the  light  of  all  things  this  particular  thing 
might  not  be  best.  But  that  was  God's 
matter.  The  little  girl's  matter  was  to  be- 
lieve, and  she  just  believed.  Long  before 
Jesus  came  she  obeyed  his  rule,  ''Whatso- 
ever things  ye  desire,  when  ye  pray,  be- 
lieve that  ye  receive  them  and  ye  shall 
have  them." 

This  was  truly  a  wonderful  little  maid, 
and  I  do  not  wonder  that  God  put  her  in 
his  Book  that  other  girls  and  boys  might 
read  about  her  and  think  about  her  and 
try  to  be  like  her.  Instead  of  pining  in 
trouble,  go  to  helping  some  one  else  in 
trouble;  if  you  are  not  wise  enough  or 
strong  enough  to  help  the  needy  one,  point 
him  to  some  wiser  one  you  know,  and  then 
believe.  Believe  in  Gtod's  prophet  because 
he  is  God's  prophet,  and  in  God  because  he 
is  God.  And  she  was  in  it  all  so  modest 
and  childlike  and  humble!  "A  little  child 
shall  lead  them.''  How  often  this  state- 
ment has  proved  truet  A  little  girl  got  to 
going  into  the  next  door  a  little  while 
every  eyening  after  supper.  Her  father 
reproved  her  and  asked  her  why  she  did 
it.  She  said:  "Papa,  Mr.  S.. reads  the 
Bible  and  talks  to  God,  and  I  like  to  hear 
him.  I  wish  you  would  read  the  Bible  and 
talk  to  God."  It  was  enough.  He  knew  his 
little  girl  was  right.  He  could  not  get  away 
from  her  words  till  he  did  what  she  wished 
and  was  happy. 
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A  little  girl  far  over  the  seas  read  her 
Bible  and  found  the  precious  children's 
promise,  **  They  that  seek  me  early  shall 
find  me."  She  wanted  to  find  God  and  no 
one  could  tell  her  how,  for  it  was  a  very 
careless  and  wicked  town.  She  grew  more 
earnest  and  could  not  help  saying  to  those 
she  met,  "Will  you  not  help  me  to  find 
Qodf  I  fear  he  is  not  in  our  town."  They 
thought  she  was  crazy  at  first,  but  she  was 
troubled  only  because  God  did  not  seem  to 


be  really  present  and  to  manifest  himself 
to  the  people.  And  after  a  while  otherr 
became  earnest  and  met  to  pray  and  God's 
Spirit  came  to  them,  and  their  hearts  were 
filled  with  joy  because  God  was  in  the 
town  and  in  their  hearts,  and  they  knew 
him  and  were  glad. 

We  can  not  get  our  names  in  the  Bible; 
but  if  we  love  him  and  love  people  and  try 
to  help  them,  he  will  write  our  names  in 
his  great  book  of  life. 


OUTLINES 


The  Duty  of  Prayer 

I  desire,  therefore,  that  the  men  pray  in 
every  place,  lifting  up  holy  hands,  with- 
out wrath  and  disputing. — 1  Tim.  2:8. 

The  text  a  call  to  prayer  especially  ad- 
drest  to  men.  The  reference  is  to  public 
prayer,  "in  every  place  of  customary  devo- 
tional resort." 

I.  The  Duty  of  Prayer.  1.  Man  as  rep- 
resentative of  the  family  must  pray.  He  is 
the  head  of  the  household,  the  natural 
mouthpiece  of  the  religious  spirit.  When 
men  are  few  in  our  services,  their  absence  is 
a  sign  of  decadence.  2.  Man  as  worker 
must  pray.  Men  are  specially  subject  to 
temptation.  They  have  also  difficult  tasks 
to  perform.  The  habit  of  prayer  is  all  the 
more,  not  less,  essential  to  them.  Spiritual 
preparation  for  work  is  needed  (Mark 
1:35,  38).  3.  Man  should  assume  the  atti- 
tude of  prayer.  The  lifting  up  of  the  hands 
is  described  by  Professor  Kirkpatrick  as 
"  the  gesture  of  prayer,  the  outward  sjrmbol 
of  an  uplifted  heart."  "It  is,  as  it  were,  an 
oblation  to  God  of  the  instruments  of  our 
necessities"  (Bishop  Ellicott). 

n.  The  Conditions  of  Prevailing  Prayer. 
1.  Holiness — ^"holy  hands."  Prayer  must  be 
the  prayer  of  the  sincere  and  true.  "The 
supplication  of  a  righteous  man  availeth 
much  in  its  working."  2.  Peaceableness — 
"without  wrath."  Do  we  carry  wrath  into 
our  prayers  f  A  hard,  unforgiving  heart  is 
a  great  hindrance  in  prayer.  Only  the  fault- 
less have  nothing  to  be  forgiven.  "When- 
Boevertye  stand  praying,  forgive,  if  ye  have 
aught  against  any  one;  that  your  Father 
also  which  is  in  heaven  may  forgive  you 
your  trespasses"  (Mark  11:25).  3.  Trust 
— ^"without  disputing."  The  A.  V.  reads 
"without  doubting."  If  the  B.  V.  "without 
disputing"  is  correct,  the  meaning  does  not 


differ  greatly.  "  Disputing ''  would  be  an 
open  challenge  of  God;  an  expression  of 
querulousness  and  distrust  induced  by  the 
hard  facts  of  life.  But  trust  is  essential  if 
prayer  is  to  prevaH. 


Prayer  with  Thanksgiving 

In  everything  by  prayer  and  supplication 
with  thanksgiving  let  your  requests  he 
made  known  unto  God. — ^Phil.  4:6. 

I.  Thanks^ving  a  great  part  of  prayer. 
Praise  is  greater  than  petition,  purer,  no- 
bler. Paul  teaches  this  duty  of  thanksgiving 
by  example  as  well  as  precept.  Dr.  W.  B. 
Pope  speaks  of  "a  certain  combination  of 
thanksgiving  and  prayer  that  seems  peculiar 
to  St.  Paul ;  a  combination  which  is  stamped 
deeply  on  his  precept  and  again  and  again 
exemplified  in  his  practise." 

II.  Thanksgiving  a  condition  of  blessing. 
God's  gifts  to  us  are  often  dependent  on  our 
appreciation.  A  thing  imvalued  can  not 
wisely  be  bestowed.  We  err  when  we  receive 
blessings  as  a  matter  of  course. 

III.  Thanksgiving  quickens  faith.  The 
past  is  the  pledge  of  the  future.  If  we  re- 
member God's  benefits,  and  give  thanks^  we 
shall  anticipate  further  good. 

"Well  praise  him  for  all  that  is  past, 
And  trust  him  for  all  that's  to  come.*^ 

IV.  Thanksgiving  should  be  spedfie. 
Bishop  Andrewes  in  his  Private  Devotions 
has  constant  illustrations  of  particular, 
thoughtful  thanksgiving.  The  beautiful 
"Thanksgiving"  for  the  fifth  day  ecmtains  a 
glorious  catalog  of  divine  blessings. 

The  following  are  selected  from  this  group, 
in  Dr.  A.  Whyte's  edition: 

"For  education,  civil  rights,  religion,  for 
my  call,  recall,  yea,  many  calls  besides;  for 
thy  forbearance,  long-suffering,  long,  long- 
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fuffering  toward  me,  many  seMoai,  many 
jears,  eyen  until  sow;  for  mj  parents  hoa- 
eat  and  good,  teachers  kind,  benefaetora 
Beyer  to  he  forgotten,  for  all  wlio  have  ad- 
vantaged me  by  writings,  sermons,  conver- 
sations, prayers,  examples,  rebnkes,  injuries; 
I  confess  to  thee  and  will  confess;  I  blesa 
thee  and  will  bless;  I  give  thaaas  to  thee 
and  will  give  thanka  all  the  days  of  my 
lite." 

United  Prayer 

Again  I  $ay  unto  ycm,  that  if  two  of  yon 
shall  agree  an  earth,  ^.— Matt  18:19,  t9. 

Private  prayer  is  the  primary  type  of 
prayer.  "Thou,  when  thou  prayest,  enter 
into  this  inner  chamber,  and  having  shut  thy 
door,  pray  to  thy  Father  which  is  in  secret" 
(Matt.  6:6).  Such  prayer  is  an  index  to  the 
praying  spirit,  as  public  prayer  is  not  But 
united  prayer  brings  rich  and  peculiar  blesa- 
ing. 

1.  United  prayer  has  special  power.  It  is 
effective  because  it  is  social  and  unselfish. 
All  prayer  should  have  a  social  aspect  We 
pray,  "Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread.^ 
United  prayer  emphasizes  the  social  ele- 
ment 

II.  United  prayer  is  accorded  special 
promises.  1.  Universal  blessing  is  prom- 
ised, everywhere,  to  those  who  join  in  prayer. 
"If  two  of  you  shall  agree  .  •  .  aa 
touching  anything  ...  it  shall  ba 
done."  "And  all  things,  whatsoever  ye  diall 
ask  in  prayer,  believing,  ye  shall  receive" 
(Matt  2:22;  cf.  John  14:13;  15:16;  16: 
23,  24). 

The  universal  "whatsoever"  is  accompa- 
nied by  the  implied  universal  "wherever." 
"Where  two  or  three  are  gathered  in  my 
name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  theuL" 

"Jesus,  where'er  thy  peo^de  meet. 
There  they  behold  thy  mercy-seat; 
Where'er  they  seek  thee  thou  art  found. 
And  every  place  is  hallowed  ground." 

2.  The  promises  are  to  disciples.  "If  two 
of  you."  Verse  20  is  qualified  by  verse  19. 
3.  The  promises  are  to  disciples  in  concord. 
Only  when  prejudices  and  selfishness  are 
eliminated  in  prayer  is  an  answer  of  peace 
possible.  4.  The  promises  are  to  disciples  in 
the  presence  of  Christ.  Christ  is  the  bond  of 
union,  his  presence  is  the  pledge  of  blessing. 
Christ  is  with  us,  not  as  an  onlooker,  but  as 
cointercessoT,  "in  the  midst."  5.  The 
promises  are  availing  to  small  groups.    This 


is  a  ridi  eneourageaieat  to  little 
of  believers. 


A  Triumphant  Home-Groing 

For  I  am  already  hsing  offered,  and  the  time 
of  my  departure  it  come,  fte.--2  TinL  4: 6, 7. 

There  is  nothing  grander  that  eye  can  look 
aa  than  the  home-going  of  one  who  has  lived 
Bobly  aad  diaa  ealmly.  When  our  own  tmn 
eoiMS,  we  should  like  to  sail  away  withhuxzas 
on  our  lips  and  a  wave  of  triumph  to  those 
who  watch  us  from  the  shore. 

Here  is  one  who  attained  that  desirable 
distinction.  Facing  death  in  its  most  brutal 
aspect,  he  is  yet  calm  and  radiant  axid, 
indeed,  reekons  himself  fortunate  in  the  pros- 
pect. What  is  hia  aeeretf  It  has  two  prin- 
ciples—elear,  simple,  and  within  the  eoapass 
of  everybody: 

L  A  Bii^t  Use  of  Life.  1.  He  had 
faced  the  battles  of  life  with  cheerful  courage. 
"I  have  fought  a  good  fl^t"  '"Good"  not 
only  classifies  the  engagement,  but  also  the 
s|nrit  in  which  he  took  it  "I  made  a  good 
fight  for  it."  Man's  life  is  like  that  of  a 
nation :  a  spell  of  peace,  and  then  unexpected 
war.  The  nation  girds  itself,  ti^^itena  every 
sinew  till  the  war  is  ended.  "We  must  see 
this  thing  throu^,"  is  the  cry:  everything 
else  is  subordinate.  Have  you  a  battle  to 
fightf  Brace  for  it  and  get  it  fou^t  with- 
out hesitatioiu  Shrinking  prolongs  the  agony. 
"Fight  a  good — strenuous — fight"  and 
shorten  the  battle,  fi.  He  held  out:  had  not 
slackened  off.  "Finished  my  course."  The 
ten^tatioBS  to  give  in  are  multiplex  and  in- 
sistent— such  as  getting  tired,  the  boldness 
of  evil-doers,  nusunderstandings,  faithless- 
ness of  fellow  workers,  fte.  He  who  surren- 
ders becomes  a  useleia  weakling.  Finish 
what  you  begin.  3.  He  had  honorary 
discharged  tiie  responsibilities  of  his  profes- 
sion. "Have  kept  the  faith."  He  main- 
tained— supported — the  faith.  The  faith 
wont  keep  itself:  it  must  be  upheld.  Many 
think  themselves  lucky  if  they  can  dodge  the 
responsibilities  of  their  profession — ^while 
enjoying  its  pleasures. 

II.  A  Bight  Conception  of  Death— ^'De- 
parture." 1.  The  term  is  nautical:  and 
the  idea  is  that  of  a  boat  moored  in  a  creek 
or  haven.  This  is  life— tied,  circumscribed, 
in  the  shade.  The  boat  rocks  in  a  limited 
liberty,  but  is  moored.  Now  the  time  of 
departure  is  at  hand.    Bopes  are  flung  off, 
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sails  are  spread,  and  the  vessel  stretdies  out 
to  the  wider  world  I  2.  The  common  idea 
of  death  is  akin  to  a  ooal-pit.  Naj,  death  is 
freedom  from  restraint;  it  is  leaving  the 
narrow  for  the  boundless;  getting  awaj  to 
Ood's  ampler  world;  it  is  sailing  into  son* 
light  1  Onided  hj  these  two  principles,  we 
can  say,  ''I  am  ready.'' 

Isolation  in  One's  Family 

Although  my  ftoiise  he  not  80  with  God,  yet 
he  hath  made  with  me  an  everlasting 
covenant,  ordered  in  dU  things  and  sure. 
—2  8am.  23:5. 

I.  The  senses  in  which  a  man  may  be  iso- 
lated in  his  family:  1.  In  moral  and  reUg- 
ioQS  principles  discord  may  exist.  2.  The 
maxims  of  social  well-being  may  be  derided 
or  eschewed.  3.  In  divergent  ideas  of  pub- 
lie  usefulness  or  private  helpfulness.  4.  The 
absence  of  common  scientific,  literary,  or  ar- 
tistic tastes.  5.  The  non-cultivation  of  com- 
radesh^  between  father  and  sons. 

XL  Some  of  the  probable  causes  of  this 
isolation  at  home:  1.  The  working  out  of 
the  lex  teiUmis — certainly  in  David's  case. 
2.  Atavism  sometimes  explains  the  phenome- 
non of  discord.  3.  Perhaps  a  lack  of  grace 
in  the  head  of  the  household.  4.  Sometimes 
an  overdone  religiosity  may  account  for  it. 
5.  Not  infrequently  the  larger  life  lived  by 
better  educated  juniors. 

III.  Some  of  the  resources  available  to 
an  isolated  father:  1.  David  fell  back  on 
the  ''covenant"  and  all  that  it  involved.  2. 
Beligion,  if  a  cause  of  tribulation,  is  also 
a  fount  of  consolation.  8.  David  derived 
support  from  a  long-cherished  purpose.  4. 
The  Absalom  element  in  his  life  finally 
withered  away.  5.  Solomon,  in  sympathy 
with  David,  developed  capacity  for  govem- 
mMit  beyond  his  years. 


Self 'Preservation 

He  that  is  begotten  of  God  keepeth  himself, 
and  thiU  wieJced  one  touoheth  him  not, 
—1  John  5:18. 

I.  The  motives  prompting  to  this  spiritual 
self-preservation:  1.  The  touch  of  the  evil 
one  defiles  character,  taints  memory,  pollutes 
life.  2.  When  we  are  bom  of  Gk>d  a  new 
sense  of  self-respect  is  begotten  in  us.  3. 
We  become  conscious  of  the  dignity  of  life 
associated  with  C3irist.  4.  We  discover  the 
greater  strength  of  tiie  pure,  untainted  life. 
5.  We  soon  recognize  that  we  are  not  our 
own,  but  temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

XL  The  means  and  methods  promotive  of 
this  spiritual  self-preservation:  1.  Keeping 
well  out  of  harm's  way— off  the  devil's 
ground.  2.  Keeping  in  touch  with  the 
ideal  Purist,  Jesus  Christ.  3.  Intelligent 
Christian  preoccupation  on  philanthropic  de- 
signs. 4.  Perennial  self-possession  and  al- 
most sleepless  vigilance.  5.  Self-help,  fel- 
low-help, and  divine  help,  we  retain  a  virgin 
souL 

EEL  The  scope  and  range  essential  to 
spiritual  self-preservation:  1.  The  alert 
Christian  will  avoid  contagion  in  what  he 
reads.  2.  He  will  be  discreetly  fastidious  in 
what  he  hears  and  retains.  3.  He  will  be 
charitably  watchful  in  what  he  allows  him- 
self to  think.  4.  He  will  be  wisely  dis- 
criminating in  what  he  says.  5.  He  will  be 
watchful  and  wary  in  what  he  does  and  re- 
fuses to  do. 

In  it  all,  and  through  it  all,  we  require  the 
confidence  that,  tho  the  devil  is  an  expert 
who  win  employ  frontal,  flank,  and  rear  tac- 
tics, who  can  oppose  long  experience  to  our 
juvenile  strategy,  and  has  plague-wounded 
men  of  all  periods,  the  victory  may  be  ours 
through  him  who  has  loved  us  and  given 
himself  for  us. 


THEMES  AND.  TEXTS 

The  Ber.  Gxobos  C.  MAOniTi,  Totows,  N.  J. 


!%•  Satisteetloa  ^f  CMtpleteBcaa.  "And 
God  Mw  ererything  th»t  he  had  made,  and, 
behold,  it  WM  wwj  good." — Gen.  1:81. 

SlUftlBff  tiM  Bluee  mi  Otlienu  "And  the 
man  said.  The  woman  whom  thou  gavest  to 
be  with  me,  the  gare  me  of  the  tree,  and  I 
did  eat  And  the  woman  said,  The  serpent 
beguiled  me,  and  I  did  eat.'*— Gen.  8:12.  18. 

PMehteff  TeAts  •m  I^mmmr^mm  Giwwate. 
"Lot  dwelt  in  the  cities  of  the  plain,  and 
pitched  his  tent  toward  Sodom.  Bmt  the  men 
of  Sedom  were  wicked  and  sinners  before 
the  Lord  exceedingly." — Gen.  18:12.  18. 

rwmm  TkrMica  to  SUaie-Ptts.  "  Now  the  Tale 
of  Siddim  was  full  of  slime-pits:  and  the 
kings  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  fled  and  they 
feU  there."— Gen.  14:10. 


SalTftttoa  That  Befftes  at  Umm^  "And 
when  Abrsm  heard  that  his  brother  was  taken 
captive,  he  armed  his  trained  serrants,  born 
in  his  own  house,  .  .  .  and  brought  back 
his  brother  Lot." — Gen.  14:14-16. 

BariralnlBff  wltk  God.  "And  Jacob  vowed  a 
TOW,  saying,  If  God  will  be  with  me,  and 
win  keep  me  in  this  way  that  I  go.  and  win 
give  me  bread  to  eat,  and  raiment  to  put  on, 
so  that  I  come  to  my  father's  house  in  peace, 
then  Shan  the  Lord  be  my  God." — Gen.  28: 
20,  21. 

A  avMitlom  of  WMrei^  "What  shan  thy 
wages  bet" — Gen.  20:15.  .  , 

Fonrottea  KtodBCM.  "Tet  did  not  the  chief 
butler  remember  Joseph,  but  forgot  him."— 
Gen.   40:38. 
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We  Give  Thee  Thanks 

We  give  Thee  thanks,  0  Lord  I 
Not  for  armed  legions,  marching  in  their 

might, 
Nor  for  the  glory  of  the  well-earned  fight 
Where  brave  men  slaj  their  brothers,  also 
brave ; 
But  for  the  millions  of  Thy  sons  who  work 
And  do  Thy  task  with  joy,  and  never  shirk, 
And  deem  the  idle  man  a  burdened  slave; 
For  these,  0  Lord,  our  thanks  I 

We  give  Thee  thanks,  0  Lord  I 
Not  for  the  palaces  that  wealth  has  grown, 
Where  ease  is  worshiped,  duty  dimly  known, 
And  pleasure  leads  her  dance  the  flowery 
way; 
But  for  the  quiet  homes  where  love  is  queen 
And  life  is  more  than  baubles,  touched  and 
seen, 
And  old  folks  bless  us,  and  dear  children 
play; 

For 'these,  0  Lord,  our  thanks  I 
— ^Robert  Bridges. 


A  Song  of  Thankfulness 

I  thank  Thee,  Lord,  for  the  blue  of  Thy  sky, 

For  the  green  of  Thy  woods  and  fields; 
For  the  river  that  ripples  and  sparkles  by. 

And  the  harvest  the  brown  earth  yields. 
For  the  birds  that  "sing  and  the  flowers  that 
bloom, 

And  the  breath  of  the  cooling  breeze — 
Thou  hast  made  them  all  so  beautiful, 

I  thank  Thee,  Lord,  for  these! 

I  thank  Thee,  Lord,  for  a  brain  to  think. 

And  a  will  to  dare  and  do; 
For  a  heart  which  may  give  my  fellow  man 

A  love  that  is  strong  and  true ; 
For  a  spirit  that  is  but  the  breath  of  God, 

And  IS  new  when  the  world  is  old — 
I  yield  them  all  to  Thyself,  dear  Lord, 

They  are  Thine  to  have  and  hold. 

Only  use  them,  Lord,  in  Thy  shaping  hand 

For  an  end  that  Thine  eye  can  see. 
As  day  by  day  Thou  art  fashioning 

Thy  child  to  be  more  like  Thee. 
Let   Thine   image  shine   from   my   faithful 
heart 

As  a  light  over  life's  rough  way. 
That  others  may  find  it  an  easier  path 

And  be  led  to  a  perfect  day. 

— E.  A.  Hawkins,  in  Zion's  Herald. 


The  Redeemed  Soul 

In  my  boyhood  there  lived  near  my 
home  a  retired  Scottish  crofter.  This  re- 
tired small  farmer  was  known  by  the 
name  of  his  farm  or  croft — Swelley.  He 
was  about   eighty  years   of  age  when  I 


knew  him.  His  wife  was  dead;  his  chil- 
dren, a  goodly  number,  had  all  left  him 
to  found  homes  of  their  own,  leaving  the 
old  man,  according  to  the  bitter  custom 
of  necessity,  absolutely  alone.  He  was  a 
musician,  famous  for  his  skill  in  that  sim- 
ple community;  and  as  an  avocation  he 
had  learned  to  make  violins.  He  had  a 
score  or  more  of  them  hanging  round  the 
walls  of  his  humble  cottage.  He  would 
get  out  of  bed  at  midnight,  when  some 
rare  melody  came  to  him  that  had  eluded 
his  memory  during  the  day,  and  ^  there 
alone,  with  only  the  stars  and  the  silent 
universe  watching,  would  pour  forth  the 
melody  on  his  favorite  violin,  pouring 
into  the  melody  the  fulness  of  his  years, 
the  courage,  the  cheerfulness,  and  the  pathos 
of  his  fine  old  heart. 

One  day,  so  the  old  man  told  me,  this 
favorite  violin  fell  from  his  hands  upon 
the  hearthstone.  It  was  broken  into  a 
score  of  fragments.  He  gathered  them 
together  with  pious  tenderness,  put  them 
sorrowfully  away,  thinking  that  his  be- 
loved violin  would  never  again  breathe 
beauty  and  song.  In  a  day  or  two  it  oe- 
curred  to  him  that  the  violin  might  be 
remade.  He  undertook  the  daring  task; 
joined  piece  to  piece,  fragment  to  frag- 
ment, till  the  broken  instrument  was 
whole  and  entire.  He  laid  it  away  to 
rest;  he  waited  till  the  old  wounds  were 
surely  healed;  at  last,  and  in  due  time, 
he  took  his  instrument,  restringed  and 
newly  tuned,  put  the  bow  upon  it,  played 
into  it  first  one  love-song  after  another — 
played  through  it  the  joy  of  the  Be- 
deemer — and  to  his  amazement  the  tone 
and  voice  of  his  violin  were  inexpressi- 
bly deeper,  richer,  more  tender,  more  ap- 
pealing than  the  violin  in  its  original 
power.  That  is  the  fact  in  the  life  of 
the  redeemed  soul. — George  A.  Gordon. 

The  Art  of  Rubbing  Soft 

The  story  is  told  of  an  old  Southern 
mammy  who  had  the  reputation  of  wash- 
ing her  clothes  so  wonderfully  clean. 
When  asked  how  she  did  it,  she  replied, 
"I  let  the  clothes  soak  in  good  soapy 
water  and  then  keep  on  rubbing  them 
soft.''  She  further  explained  what  she 
meant   by   "rubbing   soft":    "Don't   you 
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know,  honey,  that  when  you  rub  hard  yon 
rub  all  the  dirt  inf — and  that  only  helps 
to  wear  out  your  clothes."  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  homely  philosophy  in  this 
idea  of  "rubbing  soft"  that  can  be  ap- 
plied to  other  things  than  laundry-work, 
for  other  things  are  worn  out  before  they 
need  be,  by  too  hard  rubbing.  How  many 
of  us  haye  to  struggle  in  life  to  get  along. 
The  way  is  often  made  harder  for  us  by 
the  impatience  of  our  friends.  They  are 
unwilling  to  let  things  "soak  in  good 
soapy  water."  They  prefer  to  "rub  hard," 
which  is  equivalent  to  "rubbing  the 
wrong  way,"  and  most  of  us  know  what 
a  strain  such  an  attitude  is,  both  on  our 
patience  and  good  temper.  And  it  is  at 
a  tinie  when  the  nerves  twitch  and  the 
spirits  droop  that  people  are  prone  to 
rub  us  "  for  our  good."  True  it  is,  we 
all  need  lots  of  drubbing  and  rubbing, 
but  let  it  be  of  the  soft  kind  that  does 
not  rub  all  the  wrong  in  and  wears  the 
soul  •out.  Life  is  not  a  bed  of  roses  for 
many  of  us.  There  are  always  some  peo- 
ple who  need  our  help  and  crave  our  sym- 
pathy. Such  deserve  as  much  as  others 
but  get  a  great  deal  less.  The  gentle 
spirit,  the  soft  answer,  the  patient  atti- 
tude, the  kind  hand  —  these  are  some  of 
the  elements  in  the  art  of  rubbing  soft. — 
Reformed  Church  Messenger. 

The  Man  Next  Door 

**That  man  Coulson  has  turned  up  at 
last,"  the  policeman  began.  "He's  been 
arrested  in  Bishopstown.  Some  row  at 
the  railway-station,  I  think.    He  wants  you." 

"Praise  the  Lord  I"  was  the  strange 
answer.  "Praise  the  Lord  I  Fm  off  to 
seek  him!"  he  informed  the  friends 
within. 

How  he  had  reached  Bishopstown,  Don- 
ald Coulson  could  never  explain.  From 
a  tortured  conscience  he  had  sought  re- 
lease in  a  wild  carouse  of  drinking.  In 
the  vilest  slum  drink-shops  he  had  hidden 
all  the  days.  Hardly  knowing  what  he 
did,  he  had  demanded  a  ticket  for  Wol- 
verside  from  the  booking-clerk  at  the  sta- 
tion and  then  had  refused  to  pay  the 
fare.  Biotous  and  blasphemous  he  had 
become,  and  the  police  had  been  obliged 
to  lock  him  up. 

Almost  before  he  reached  the  jail  he  was 
sobered. 


"Tell  William  Carson!"  he  appealed, 
"William  Carson,  of  Wolverside.  He'll 
come  when  he  hears  from  me! " 

The  shame  of  the  prison-cell  had  com- 
pletely broken  him. 

"  Let  me  be  out! "  he  screamed,  the  mo- 
ment the  officer  turned  the  key. 

He  fell  into  the  arms  of  Carson,  and 
sobbed  as  tho  his  heart  would  break. 

"  My  poor  fellow!"  murmured  his  friend. 
"Come!  All  will  yet  be  well.  You  have 
not  yet  got  beyond  the  saving  power  of 
an  Almighty  Qod." 

That  night,  in  his  own  home,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  his  wife  and  the  Carsons,  he  gave 
himself  up  to  God.  With  sorrow  for  sin 
his  repentance  began,  and  forgiveness  was 
hovering  near.  The  power  of  God  swept 
his  soul.  Confessing  his  pitiable  impo- 
tence before  the  cross  of  the  Savior,  a 
divine  power  took  possession  of  him. 
There  was  no  doubt  about  it.  His  ex- 
tremity was  the  Bedeemer's  opportunity. 
Out  of  the  shame  came  virtue;  out  of  the 
guilt,  the  glory  of  a  ransomed  life. 

From  that  hour  the  desire  for  liquor 
vanished  completely..  He  hated  the 
thought  of  it.  The  deliverance  was  a  mir- 
acle of  saving  grace. 

Ah!  now  when  William  Carson  speaks  of 
the  man  next  door,  his  eyes  flash,  his  face 
beams,  and  his  lips  are  full  of  praises. — 
Bamsay  Guthrie. 

Extremes  of  Purpose 
The  value  of  an  education,  both  to  one* 
self  and  to  the  world,  depends  very  largely 
on  the  purpose  behind  it.  The  buzzard  and 
the  bee  illustrate  the  extremes  of  purpose. 
The  buzzard  soars  high,  but  it  never  gets  so 
high  but  that  it  is  looking  for  something  to 
eat,  and  when  it  dies  it  leaves  nothing  to 
perpetuate  its  memory.  The  bee  lives  on  the 
best  that  there  is  while  it  lives,  and  it  leaves 
a  legacy  of  honey  when  it  dies.  Some  imitate 
the  buzzard — some  the  bee.  Some,  no  mat- 
ter how  high  they  rise,  are  always  looking 
for  something  for  themselves.  They  are  sel- 
fish and  self-centered,  and  they  are  not 
missed  when  they  pass  away.  Some  produce 
more  than  they  consume  and,  whSi  they  die, 
leave  the  world  richer  than  they  found  it. 
Man  is  free  to  choose — will  you  pattern 
after  the  buzzard  or  the  beef — Eeari  to 
Heart  Messages,  by  W.  J.  Brtan. 
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Tht  Trantfonning  Power 

The  sooTM  of  thiB  ineident  we  are  tmable 
to  locate^ 

Our  neigkbor's  little  boy  hat  reaehed  the 
**  steam-engine  "  age.  He  is  a  steam-engine 
yearly  half  the  time  and  his  puffing,  steam- 
ing, clanging,  and  whistling  can  be  heard 
about  the  house  at  almost  any  hour  of  the 
day.  He  is  quite  an  enthusiast  and  never 
tires  in  his  imagination. 

The  other  day  we  were  out  walking  with 
him  when  he  happened,  in  the  order  of  his 
transformation,  to  be  just  a  plain  little  boy. 
He  lagged  wof  ully  until  we  turned  and  called 
back:  "Come,  my  boy,  you  are  too  slow; 
you  must  hurry.** 

"Wait,**  he  answered  complainingly,  "Fm 
tired  and  can't  walk  as  fast  as  you,''  and  his 
feet  continued  to  drag. 

We  thought  to  experiment  as  we  called 
back  again,  "Be  a  steam-engine,  my  boy.** 

Instantly  his  eyes  sparkled,  his  little  fists 
began  rcTolving  in  piston-like  fashion,  a  vig- 
orous puffing  ensued,  and  down  the  "track" 
our  steam-engine  came  dashing  until  we  had 
to  jump  to  avoid  a  fearful  collision.    Past 


us  and  homeward  our  "engine**  aped,  and 
long  before  we  reached  his  front  door  he 
came  back  to  help  us  on  the  way. 

And  we  thought:  In  his  own  boyish 
strength  he  was  nothing,  could  hardly  drag 
along.  He  may  have  been  tired,  doubtless 
was;  but  the  moment  he  got  out  of  self  and 
became  a  steam-engine  he  was  treble  his 
former  self.  Just  so  Christ  comes  to  poor, 
tired  humanity.  In  our  own  strength  we  are 
nothing,  and  life  seems  little  more  than  a 
worry  and  care.  We  can  do  nothing  prop- 
erly without  him;  but  we  can  do  all  things 
through  Christ  which  strengtheneth  us. 

Tha  Body 
The  body  of  a  man  is  neither  gold  nor 
stone,  but  a  delicate  instrument,  easily 
broken;  moreover,  it  has  two  mighty  ene- 
mies—one within,  the  other  without.  If  we 
can  not  defeat  them,  they  will  destroy  us. 
With  courage,  therefore,  let  us  destroy  aU 
the  enemies  which  rise  within  us — anger,  sor- 
row, fear,  worry,  lust;  and  then  with  caution 
let  us  j>rotect  ourselves  against  the  outside 
foes. — Kss  HosHiNO. 


PREACHERS  EXCHANGING  VIEWS 


The  Sunday  Sunday-school 
Convention 

Editor  of  The  Homiletic  Review: 

I  am  in  hearty  sympathy  with  every 
movement  which  has  for  its  object  the  better- 
ment of  our  Sunday-schools  and,  through 
this  means,  the  more  rapid  advancement  of 
our  Redeemer's  kingdom,  provided  that  in 
the  carrying  out  of  that  movement  features 
which  make  against  the  efficiency  of  the 
church  and  its  handmaiden,  the  Sunday- 
school,  are  not  introduced;  but  when  such 
features  are  introduced,  then  I  can  no  longer 
lend  such  a  movement  my  unqualified  ap- 
proval. 

Under  the  latter  head  I  consider  the  Sun- 
day Sunday-school  convention  surely  comes. 

I  take  this  position  for  tiiese  reasons: 
1.  It  ^ompels  pastors  who  are  regu- 
larly employed  either  to  leave  their  pulpits 
to  attend  the  convention  (except  those  in  the 
town  where  convention  is  being  held)  or  not 
know  what  is  going  on  in  the  convention. 


and  to  have  no  part  in  making  the  plans 
which  are  dewed  for  .carrying  on  the  work. 

2.  These  conventions  take  from  the 
schools  sending  delegates  soum  of  the  ji>est 
workers  and  frequently  workers  without 
whom  neither  the  Sunday-school  nor  chureh 
service  from  which  they  are  absent  eaa  be 
properly  conducted. 

3.  This  plan  deprives  those  wdio  can 
not  conscientiously  leave  their  own  aehools 
and  churches,  and  who  are  generally  tiie 
most  efficient  workers  to  be  had,  of  any  op- 
portunity either  to  benefit  by  the  eonveo- 
tion  or  to  give  the  convention  the  benefit  of 
their  training  and  experience. 

4.  My  observation  has  been  that,  ex- 
cept in  city  conventions  which  oan  be  held  on 
Sunday  afternoon  without  interfering  with 
any  other  church  work,  the  week-day  con- 
vention (township  and  county)  is  more 
largely  attended  by  workers  of  a  higher 
average  of  efficiency  than  attend  the  Sunday 
convention. 

If  I  am  seriously  wrong  I  wiaii  to  be  set 
right. 
Snyder,  Okla.  Gio.  Q.  PiWN. 
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FAITH  AND  IMMORTALITY' 


Politically,  socially,  and  theologically  the 
great  war  has  caused  men  more  than  ever 
before  to  think  in  terms  of  humanity  and 
spirituality.  However  much  importance  may 
be  attached  to  the  tenacious  adherence  to 
doctrines,  the  effect  on  many  has  been  to 
stifle  and  weaken.  The  essential  thing  aibout 
Christianity  is  that  it  is  a  life  and  that  it 
^'energizes  essentially  as  a  fluid  faith." 

Some  overturning  of  things  dogmatic  will 
be  discerned  within  the  pages  of  this  volume. 
First  of  all,  the  author  alleges  that: 

"Among  the  reasons  for  the  decay  of  the 
influence  of  the  Christian  pulpit  during  the 
past  generation,  one  is  undoubtedly  the  fact 
that  the  doctrine  of  immortality  has  so  large- 
ly lost  its  place  at  the  heart  of  the  Christian 
m60sage." 

And  the  reason  tor  this  neglect  is  to  be 
found  in  the 

"  chaotic  conditions  to  which  the  doctrine  of 
the  future  life  has  been  reduced  by  the  in- 
evitable movements  of  thought." 

The  author  is  of  the  opinion  that  iiie  old 
beliefs  have  grown  impossible,  exegetically 
and  spiritually. 

"Say  what  we  will,  the  crude  division  of 
the  race  into  the  saved  and  the  lost,  with 
no  great  indeterminate  class  between,  no 
longer  appeals  to  any  one  as  true;  .  .  . 
the  same  is  true  of  the  literalistie  interpre- 
tations given  to  the  eschatological  parables 
of  our  Lord  and  to  the  pictures  of  doom  in 
the  epistles  and  the  Bevelation  of  John. 
These  no  longer  frighten  or  inspire.  It  is 
instinctively  felt  that  there  is  something  un- 
real in  the  business." 

Because  of  such  a  condition  of  thought  the 
author  believes  that  the  time  has  arrived 

"when  a  fresh  start  may  be  made  in  the 
preaching  of  a  truly  evangelical  and  believ- 
able doctrine  of  the  Last  Things.  This  is 
due  largely  to  the  noble  band  of  scholars  who 
have  recently  recovered  for  us  the  true  his- 
torical perspective  of  the  revelation  of  the 
life  to  come  in  the  Scriptures,  from  the 
study  of  the  apocalyptical  literature  which 
fills  the  gap  between  the  two  Testaments. 
.  .  .  The  same  historical  method  enables  us 
to  see  that  there  are  many  questions  relating 
to  the  unseen  world  which  were  not  so  much 
as  thought  of  when  the  New  Testament  was 
written  and  which  therefore  find  no  place 


there.  .  .  .  Take,  for  instance,  the  fright- 
ful loss  of  precious  life  in  this  inhuman  war 
which  has  brought  bereavement  already  into 
millions  of  homes.  What  has  become  of 
these  brave  men  cut  off  in  the  flower  of  their 
age  and  who  have  all  died  for  others?" 

These  considerations  give  the  due  to  the 
particular  purpose  of  the  book. 

The  volume  is  divided  into  three  parts: 
critical,  historical,  and  constructive.  The  in- 
troduction deals  briefly  with  the  colossal 
mortality  of  the  great  war,  and  that  in  turn 
leads  to  the  question  of  the  destiny  of  the 
men.  The  chapters  discuss  the  Eclipse  of 
Faith  in  Immortality,  Science  and  Immor- 
tality, Intimations  of  Immortality  from  the 
Nature  of  Human  Personality,  and  the 
Limitations  of  Experience,  Immortality  in 
the  Old  Testament,  Jesus  and  the  Future 
Life,  The  Primitive  Church  and  the  Future 
Life,  Immortality  and  the  Moral  Significance 
of  This  Life,  Immortality  and  Human  Pro- 
bation, Theories  of  Future  Destiny,  A  Con- 
structive View,  and,  last  of  all,  The  Heaven- 
ly State. 

The  author,  writing  as  a  theist,  has  in 
mind  perplexed  believers  and  not  material- 
ists or  agnostics.  He  makes  dear  that,  what- 
ever science  has  to  say  concerning  immor- 
tality, it  has  its  limitations,  and  the  per- 
plexed believer  is  assured  that  there  can  be 
no  substitute  for  faith  in  the  life  to  come. 
In  dealing  with  the  intimations  of  immor-. 
tality  he  says: 

"The  world  of  spiritual  values  and  rela- 
tionships is  timeless  and  eternal,  and  the 
scope  of  this  life  is  so  restricted  that  it  is 
impossible  to  attain  here  even  at  the  best 
to  full  and  permanent  possession  of  its  jfood. 
And  therefore,  if  man's  'chief  end  is  to 
glorify  God  and  to  enjoy  him  forever,'  and 
if  this  is  a  rational  universe,  we  are  im- 
pelled to  the  conclusion  that  this  life  is  not 
all,  but  that  the  relationship  with  God,  begun 
here,  demands  another  stage  of  being  where 
it  can  be  pursued  to  its  destined  consum- 
mation." 

He  takes  the  precaution,  however,  to  state 
that  the  implications  of  human  personality 
have  validity  only  for  those  who,  "  facing  the 


*  A  Study  of  the  Christian  Doctrine  of  the  Life  to  Come.     By  E.  Griffith  Jones,  B.A.,  D.D.     Duck- 
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universe  as  a  ratioual  aud  moral  order,"  be- 
lieve in  God.  Concerning  Jesus's  dicta  on 
this  subject,  Dr.  Jones  says  that  behind  all 
the  Master's  teaching,  ^hich  was  based  on 
the  character  of  God,  lies  the  clear  and  un- 
varying postulate  of  a  future  life.  That 
life  had  its  mainstay  in  a  spiritual  relation 
of  dependence  on  God  and  of  obedience  to 
his  will.  On  the  importance  of  distin- 
guishing between  the  form  and  the  spiritual 
significance  of  Christ's  teaching  on  the  fu- 
ture life,  he  offers  a  needed  word  of  counsel: 

"We  are  most  faithful  to  him  not  when 
we  enslave  ourselves  to  the  form  of  his 
teaching,  but  when  we  allow  it  to  take  pos- 
session of  our  minds  by  its  inner  power,  to 
be  reclothed  in  the  forms  of  our  own  thought, 
philosophical,  scientific,  and  religious." 

The  constructive  part  of  the  volume  be- 
gins by  affirming  the  fundamental  postulate 
of  the  Christian  faith,  "the  profound  and 
uncscapable  moral  significance  of  this  life." 

It  has  been  estimated  that  seventy  per 
cent,  of  the  British  soldiers  at  the  front  were 
entirely  out  of  touch  with  the  Church  of 
Clirist.  Such  an  appalling  statement,  in  the 
light  of  the  sacrificial  work  that  these  men 
have  done  and  are  doing  for  humanity, 
thrusts  this  whole  question  of  the  future  life 
into  the  foreground  and  calls  for  the  highest 
wisdom  and  courage.  Here  is  the  author's 
point  of  view: 

"Some  may  still  hold  theoretically  that 
death  'ends  probation';  but  the  whole  atti- 
tude of  the  Christian  world  gives  the  lie  to 
such  a  belief.  Like  all  decaying  doctrines, 
it  has  not  been  disproved;  it  has  simply 
dropt  out  of  our  creed  by  its  own  unreason- 
ableness and  loss  of  vitality.  None  of  us 
really  belie^*es  it;  if  we  did  life  would  be  no 
longer  bearable  for  any  lover  of  his  kind; 
existence  would  be  a  nightmare  of  horror 
directly  as  we  realized  the  meaning  of  our 
creed — not  because  of  the  physical  horrors  of. 
war,  but  because  it  involved  damnation  as 
well  as  death  for  legions  of  men  who  perished 
that  we  may  retain  our  lil)erties  and  our  Em- 
pire its  chance  of  future  expansion.  Would 
any  humane  and  reasonable  man  be  prepared 
to  purcliase  this  boon  at  such  a  price?  .  .  . 
probation  must  continue  so  long  as  moral 
personality  persists.  ...  If  the  Christian 
revelation  of  (lod  be  true  and  final,  we  hold 
that  tliere  must  be  a  continuance  of  this 
process  of  probation  and  trial  in  the  life  to 
come,  for  all  at  least  who  have  not  here 
reached  their  y)ermanent  spiritual  attitude  in 
relation  to  the  great  alternative  ...  an 
iiiterniediate  state  of  probation  and  educa- 
tion for  all  unripe  and  undeveloped  souls 
seems  to  us  a  noressary  corollary  of  that 
gospel  which  reveals  his  boundless  love  for 
men  and  his  universal  saviorhood   on  their 


behalf.  .  .  .  If  we  could  comfort  every 
sorrowing  and  agonized  mother  with  the 
thought  that  she  can  look  forward  to  a  fu- 
ture in  which  she  may  continue  her  prayers 
and  her  ministry  of  love  in  behalf  of  her 
lost  son  in  the  world  whither  he  was  hast- 
ened before  his  time  by  bullet  or  shell,  typhus 
or  accident,  it  would  bring  fresh  hope  to 
many  a  despairing  heart  I  " 

This  able  and  generous  contribution  to  a 
vital  question  is  sure  to  arouse  interest, 
\\hile  it  will  provoke  some  criticism,  a  con- 
siderable number  will  see  in  it  a  sincere 
effort  to  meet  a  difficult  situation. 


The   Library  of  Christian   Cooperation. 

Edited  by  Charles  S.  Macfarland.  Mis- 
sionary Education  Movement,  New  York. 
Six  volumes.    $5.00. 

This  set  of  volumes  is  published  for  the 
Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ 
in  America,  and  aims  to  present  a  full  rec- 
ord of  the  activities  of  this  large  organiza- 
tion in  all  departments  of  Christian  work. 
In  the  preparation  of  this  record  Dr.  Mac- 
farland, the  general  secretary  of  the  Council, 
has  been  assisted  by  Sidney  L.  Gulick  and 
Henry  II.  Meyer.  The  information  given  is 
really  encyclopedic  in  its  nature — it  covers 
the  whole  field  of  organized  Protestant 
Church  life  in  America.  Volume  one  contains 
the  official  record  of  the  Council  of  1916, 
with  a  complete  report  of  the  third  quadren- 
nial meeting  held  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Decem- 
ber 4-9,  1916,  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws 
of  the  Federal  Council,  List  of  Delegates, 
Minutes  of  the  Sessions,  and  Beports  of 
Officers  and  Committees.  Volumes  two  and 
three  aro  devoted  to  The  Church  and  Inter- 
national relations.  A  careful,  and  sympa- 
thetic reading  of  this  material  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  silencing  the  criticism  that  the 
Church  has  been  tested  and  found  wanting  in 
the  present  world-crisis.  We  find  here  an 
official  account  of  the  activities  not  only  of 
the  Commission  on  Peace  and  Arbitration 
but  of  the  various  cooperating  bodies;  to- 
gether with  a  comprehensive,  dntemational 
view  of  the  situation  that  constitutes  a 
trumpet-call  to  the  Christian  element  of 
America  and  of  Europe  to  guide  the  af- 
fairs of  nations  into  Christian  channels.  For 
any  person  interested  in  the  vital  problem  of 
our  relations,  present  and  to  come,  with 
Japan,  volume  four  will  prove  a  very  valu- 
able vadc  wccum.  Its  usefulness  is  consider- 
ably augmented  by  the  addition  of  a  hun- 
dred-page   appendix   on    America   and   tha 
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Orient,  Outlines  of  a  Constructive  Policy,  by 
S.  L.  Gulick — originally  designed  as  a  course 
of  study  for  classes  of  men.  Especial  atten- 
tion is  called  to  the  bibliography  on  the 
Japanese  question.  Volume  five  presents  an 
accurate  and  up-to-date  account  of  the  or- 
ganized efforts  of  the  churches  toward  in- 
dividual and  social  redemption.  These  re- 
ports give  the  objectives  and  the  methods  of 
procedure  in  practical  Christian  work:  evan- 
gelism, social  service,  family  life,  temper- 
ance, Sunday  observance,  home  and  foreign 
missions,  work  among  the  negroes,  country 
life,  church  federation.  The  sixth  volume  is 
devoted  entirely  to  the  specific  subject  of 
Christian  education  in  the  public  schools  and 
at  home.  These  volumes — each  one  can  be 
purchased  separately — form  a  ready  refer- 
ence-library of  present-day  Christian  litera- 
ture that  should  prove  exceedingly  valuable 
to  any  student  and  to  any  worker  in  the 
church  who  would  look  in  vain  in  the  older 
standard  reference-works  for  information  on 
such  near-at-hand,  immediate  problems.  In 
the  six  volumes  the  Church  of  America  (as 
far  as  they  are  represented  in  the  Federal 
Council)  give  an  account  of  their  steward- 
ship and  a  program  for  efficient  work. 

State    Socialism:      Pro    and    Con.      By 

William  English  Walling  and  Harry 
W.  Laidler.  Henry  Holt  &  Company, 
New  York,  1917.    649  pp.    $2.00  net. 

The  title  of  this  book  is  a  misnomer ;  it  is 
not  a  record  pro  and  con,  but  rather  a  col- 
lection of  source-materials  about  State,  mu- 
nicipal, and  national  ownership  in  various 
countries,  chiefly  Germany,  France,  and  En- 
gland. The  topics  cover  practically  every 
form  of  property,  from  railroads  and  water- 
ways to  forests  and  food.  In  the  introduc- 
tion a  brief  discussion  is  presented  on  the 
bearing  of  the  present  war  on  State  social- 
ism as  related  to  war,  democracy,  socialism 
proper,  and  nationalism.  It  is  a  fair  and 
able  treatment. 

The  topics  covered  in  this  source -material 
extend  over  five  general  subjects — finance; 
agriculture  and  the  conservation  of  natural 
resources;  transportation  and  communica- 
tion; commerce,  industry,  and  mining;  public 
health,  social  insurance,  recreation,  food- 
supply,  housing,  and  taxation  of  capital  for 
social  purposes. 

As  one  reads  this  valuable  collection  of 
data,  one  wonders  whether  Prussia  is  not, 
after   all,   going   to   impose   her    socialistic 


methods  upon  the  rest  of  the  world,  even  tho 
she  be  defeated  in  the  present  war.  It  is 
certainly  true  that  all  the  other  belligerents 
have  adopted  methods  similar  to  hers  under 
stress  of  the  war. 

Again,  as  one  reads  of  a  little  town  in 
Swabia,  of  about  1,300  householders,  owning 
6,000  acres  of  forest  and  32  acres  of 
uieadowland,  from  which  the  revenue  exceeds 
£7,000 — one  may  wonder  how  that  is  divided. 
The  millennium  seems  to  have  come  in  that 
town,  since,  after  spending  £5,300  in  place  of 
local  rates  and  £75  on  common  needs,  the 
remaining  £1,650  is  divided  among  the  citi- 
zens. .  Is  that  socialism  or  simply  efficient 
management  t  The  forest  was  certainly 
owned  and  managed  by  the  community  long 
before  Marx  was  bom. 

The  Jesus  of  History.  By  T.  R.  Glover. 
With  a  foreword  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  The  Association  Press,  New 
York,  1917.   7%  x  5  in.,  xvi-225  pp.   $1.00. 

One  is  likely  to  come  to  a  book  on  this 
subject  with  great  trepidation  and  some 
prejudice.  The  theme  has  been  treated  so 
often  and  from  so  many  points  of  view  that 
it  is  almost  hackneyed  in  spite  of  its  peren- 
nial importance.  Even  in  the  present  case 
the  reader  is  hardly  relieved  of  this  unfortu- 
nate preoccupation  of  mind  by  the  intro- 
ductory chapter  (The  Study  of  the  Gospels), 
which  is  explanatory  and  defining.  The  sec- 
ond chapter  (Childhood  and  Youth)  is  rather 
more  suggestive  of  a  coming  feast.  With  the 
third  (The  Man  and  his  Mind)  a  real  ban- 
quet is  spread.  Succeeding  chapters  (The 
Teacher  and  the  Disciples,  The  Teaching  of 
Jesus  upon  God,  Jesus  and  Man — a  rich  and 
full  treat,  Jesus  Teaching  upon  Sin,  The 
Choice  of  the  Cross — timely,  and  then  two 
supplementary  discussions  on  the  Christian 
Church  in  the  Roman  Empire  and  Jesus  in 
Christian  thought)  aflFord  a  variety  of  strong 
meat  for  the  preacher  seldom  purveyed  in  a 
volume  so  modest  in  appearance  as  this. 

To  illustrate  the  book's  value — especially 
its  concrcteness — ^let  us  summarize  the  chap- 
ter on  Jesus  and  Man.  Jesus  is  in  sight  of 
Jerusalem,  with  its  crowds,  and  it  brings  up 
in  his  nature  impulses  to  compassion,  pity, 
relief  of  suffering,  instruction,  reproof.  He 
sees  the  worthfulness  of  man  and  the  hard 
conditions  of  life  and  recalls  the  Father's 
knowledge  and  mercy.  He  brings  aid  to  the 
poor;  his  constant  theme  is  God  as  loving 
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Fatlier.  Jesna  knew  men's  trials,  losses, 
vexations,  pains,  temperaments,  and  spoke  to 
those  facts;  he  raised  the  status  of  women, 
held  diildren  **  in  the  crook  of  his  arm/'  and 
faught  the  lessons  of  tenderness,  forgiveness, 
purposefulness,  and  of  man's  boundless  pos- 
sibilities, sinner  tho  he  is.  Even  the  wasted 
life  is  redeemable  in  part.  This  is  supported 
bj  pertinent  citation  of  gospel  incidents. 

All  this  is  traced  in  vivid  and  inspiring 
language,  with  a  wealth  of  illuminating 
reference  to  history  and,  literature  andasug: 
gestiveness  to  the  preacher  rarely  equaled. 

Science  and  Learning  in  France:  With 
a  Survey  of  Opportunities  for  American 
Students  in  French  Universities.  An  ap- 
preciation by  American  scholars.  Pub- 
lished by  The  Society  for  American  Fel- 
lowships in  French  Universities. 

The  dedication  reads:  "To  the  scholars 
of  France,  worthy  custodians  of  their  coun- 
try's intellectual  greatness,  this  volume,  pre- 
pared in  a  time  when  France  has  reached 
the  heights  of  moral  greatness,  is  offered 
with  heartfelt  admiration  and  sympathy  in 
the  name  of  the  scholars  of  America." 
Professor  John  H.  Wigmore,  of  Northwest- 
ern University,  is  the  editor,  and  in  the 
preface  he  states  the  purpose  of  the 
volumcf:  "  To  put  before  the  American  pub- 
lic the  contributions  of  France  in  all  fields 
of  scientific  knowledge,  and  to  show  her 
status  in  the  forefront  of  the  world's 
progress;  and,  in  addition,  to  furnish  to 
American  university  students  all  informa- 
tion bearing  on  graduate  work  in  France." 

Each  chapter  sets  forth  briefly,  for  a  par- 
ticular field: 

1.  The  record  of  French  scholarship  dur- 
ing the  past  century;  the  notable  achieve- 
ments ;  the  eminent  leaders ;  the  special  lines 
of  development;  in  general,  the  share  of 
France  in  the  world's  progress; 

2.  The  courses  of  instruction  given,  now 
or  recently,  at  the  universities  of  France, 
particularly  at  the  University  of  Paris; 
the  names  of  the  most  important  scholars, 
with  mention  of  their  principal  contributions 
and  of  the  special  fields  of  research  over 
which  they  preside; 

3.  The  facilities  available  for  study  and 
research,  including  the  libraries,  laboratories, 
archives,  and  museums,  the  auxiliary  in- 
stitutes, special  schools,  and  learned  so- 
cieties and  committees. 

The  book  has  been  made  possible  by  the 


liberality  of  the  Society  for  American  Fel- 
lowships in  French  Universities,  which  has 
borne  all  the  expense  of  publication.  This 
generous  conception  is  a  fine  act  of  homage 
to  French  science. 

The  Will  to  Freedom;  or,  the  Gospel  of 
Nietzsche  and  the  6k>spel  of  Christ.  The 
Bross  Lectures  for  1915.  By  John 
Neville  Fioois.  diaries  Scribner's  Sons, 
New  York.  5%  x  7%  in.,  xviii-320  pp. 
11.25  net. 

At  last  we  have  a  book  of  Friedrieh 
Nietzsche  by  one  who,  thoroughly  com- 
petent for  his  task,  is  neither  a  blind 
partizan  nor  a  bitter  fde,  but  a  fair  wit- 
ness and  an  impartial  judge.  The  reader  is 
begged  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  author  does 
not  date  his  interest  in  Nietzsche  from  1914, 
and  that  he  makes  no  effort  to  connect  his 
subject  with  the  war.  It  was  a  piece  of  great 
good  fortune  when  the  Bross  Foundation 
chose  Br.  Figgis  to  be  the  sixth  in  the 
illustrious  succession,  following  Marcus 
Dods,  J.  Arthur  Thompson,  and  Professor 
Eoyce.  It  was  a  brave  task  which  the  lec- 
turer assumed,  to  discover  the  permanent 
value  and  to  offer  a  sympathetic  appreci- 
ation of  the  teachings  of  the  thinker  who 
has  been  more  spoken  against  than  perhaps 
any  other  man  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Nor  has  he  ignored  those  aspects  of  his  sub- 
ject which  required  searching  and  whole- 
some criticism  and  even  condemnation.  The 
task  was  the  more  difficult,  since  the  teach- 
ings of  Nietzsche  were  set  on  the  back- 
ground of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  and  the  dif- 
ficulty was  increased  by  the  fact  that  the 
lectures  were  to  be  offered  to  an  audience 
of  Christian  people  whom  he  must  conciliate 
at  the  same  time  that  he  must  do  justice 
both  to  his  subject  and  to  the  far  higher 
interests  of  the  gospel.  He  has  considered 
Nietzsche  the  man,  his  message,  his  rela- 
tions to  Christianity,  his  originality  and 
charm,  and  the  danger  and  significance  of 
his  teachings.  The  first  period  of  Nietzsche's 
influence,  which  created  everywhere  con- 
sternation and  anger,  in  many  places 
vituperative  abuse,  in  which  prejudice  saw 
in  his  writings  only  the  ravings  of  a 
megalomaniac,  is  rapidly  giving  place  to  a 
second  stage  in  which  a  serious  attempt  is 
made  to  evaluate  both  his  spirit  and  his 
meaning  among  the  truly  great  thinkers  of 
the  modern  world.  As  a  sign  that  a  new 
day  has  arrived,  we  have  Dr.  Figgis's  work. 
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As  an  instance  of  the  exposition  of  an  ex- 
tremely difficult  theme  bj  a  master  at  once 
of  fine  insight  and  balanced  judgment,  with 
a  literary  style  which  leaves  nothing  to  be 
desired,  this  book  merits  nothing  but  praise. 
If  many  men  could  read  it  and  take  its 
attitude  toward  its  subject,  we  should  hear 
far  less  of  unintelligent  comment  concern- 
ing one  who  deserved  something  quite  dif- 
ferent from  ignorant  scorn. 

The  Validity  of  Religious  Experience. 
By  George  A.  Barrow.  Sherman,  French 
&  Co.,  Boston.  5V^  X  8%  in.,  xi-247  pp. 
$1.50  net. 

^  request  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  these  six  lectures  were  delivered  in 
Harvard  University.  The  aim  is  first  to 
analyze  and  define  religious  experience ;  thus 
is  instituted  an  inquiry  into  the  varying 
types  of  religion  to  find  what  is  common  to 
all,  and  into  the  nature  of  experience  to 
ascertain  how  far  it  is  self-sufficient  and 
how  far  dependent  on  objective  reality.  In 
the  second  place,  since  religious  experience 
points  to  a  source  beyond  itself,  the  nature 
of  this  source,  inferred  from  the  quality  of 
the  experience,  is  discovered  to  be  superin- 
dividual,  superhuman,  and  personal,  meaning 
by  this  an  active  source.  The  contention 
is  that  religious  experience  guarantees  the 
validity  of  the  idea  of  God,  since  without 
this  implication  religion  lacks  its  full  mean- 
ing. The  discussion  is  marked  by  minute 
and  painstaking  analysis,  and  it  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed that  the  aim  is  accomplished  which 
Dr.  Barrow  had  in  mind.  Two  questions, 
however,  recur  after  a  most  careful  reading: 
(1)  Whether  the  argument  that  God  is  given 
in  experience  is  as  valid  as  he  assumes.  (2) 
Whether  the  results  which  are,  as  the  author 
says,  so  meager,  were  really  worth  the  effort 
expended.  On  the  other  hand,  the  book 
points  the  way  we  are  going,  and  is  therefore 
welcome.  The  classic  arguments  for  the 
existence  of  God  are  thoroughly  discredited, 
at  least  in  their  traditional  form,  and  unless 
we  are  to  give  up  argument  altogether  some 
other  method  of  approach  must  be  sought. 
Moreover,  if  the  a  priori  path  is  to  be  closed, 
a  less  ambitious  course  may  bring  richer 
results:  by  experience  and  induction  we  may 
reach  a  goal  otherwise  unattainable.  Finally, 
it  is  a  joy  to  remind  ourselves  that  religious 
experience  as  such,  which  has  been,  after  all, 
the  most  precious  of  all  the  experiences  of 


the  common  man,  is  now  becoming  of  su- 
preme interest  to  psychology  and  philosophy 
and  to  students  of  the  history  of  religion 
no  less  than  to  theologians. 

Alcohol :  Its  Itelation  to  Human  Efficiency 
and  Longevity.  By  Eugene  L.  Fiske, 
M.D.  Funk  &  WagnaUs  Company,  New 
York  and  London,  1917.  217  pp.  $1.00 
net. 

This  is  a  book  of  facts,  not  by  way  of 
anecdotes,  but  by  giving  the  best  medical 
opinion  based  on  laboratory-tests  and  the 
statistics  of  life-insurance  companies.  Ob- 
jections may  be  raised  even  in  regard  to  the 
opinions  of  medical  men,  because  a  suspicion 
is  afloat  that  a  man  will  find  what  he  is 
looking  for.  No  such  objection  can  pos- 
sibly be  entertained  concerning  life-insur- 
ance companies  since  they  deal  with  the 
problem  of  alcohol  in  a  cold-blooded-  busi- 
ness way.  Sentiment  is  ruled  out  com- 
pletely. If  they  give  total  abstainers  better 
rates  than  moderate  drinkers,  it  must  be  a 
paying  proposition. 

Part  One  deals  with  Alcohol  and  Life- 
insurance  in  their  relation  to  society,  to 
actual  investigation  of  physicians  and  ac- 
tuaries. The  second  part  treats  of  Alcohol 
and  Physiology  by  quoting  scientific  author- 
ities of  the  past  and  present,  especially  the 
evidence  of  investigations  in  the  laboratory. 
The  third  part  is  concerned  with  Alcohol 
and  Human  Efficiency  and  shows  in  detail 
in  what  specific  way  alcoholic  l>everages 
affect  mental  and  physical  activities.  The 
fourth  part  contains  supplementary  notes, 
tables,  and  the  experiences  of  the  belligerent 
countries  of  Europe  with  alcohol. 

The  Religious  Education  of  an  American 
Citizen.  By  Francis  Greenwood  Pea- 
body.  The  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York,  1917.    7%  x  5^  in.,  214  pp.    $1.25. 

When  in  an  address  before  the  Lawyers' 
Club  of  New  York,  Rear  Admiral  Chadwick 
said,  "The  vast  majority  of  all  classes 
don't  think  and  don't  want  to  think,"  he  was 
not  only  stating  something  that  is  alarming 
if  true,  but  also  something  that  places  a 
heavy  responsibility  on  all  those  who  do-think. 
Among  the  many  readers  and  thinkers  on 
the  all-important  subject  of  religious  educa- 
tion there  are  few  who  bring  to  it  such  a 
wealth  of  experience  and  knowledge  as  the 
author  of  this  book.  But  more  than  this,  he 
brings  to  his  task  a  masterly  style  and  an 
eminently  fine  spirit. 
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The  twelve  brief  illuminating  chapters 
"  call  attention  to  some  of  the  influences 
which  direct  and  some  of  the  qualities  which 
mark  the  religious  education  of  an  American 
citizen."  First  of  all,  we  are  brought  face 
to  face  with  what  religious  education  is  con- 
cerned with — "  conscious  association  of  a 
human  soul  with  the  will  of  God.*'  And  as 
the  author  points  out  later  on  in  the  book, 
the  great  requirement  of  the  soul  is  not  con- 
formity to  certain  dogmas,  but  the  discipline 
and  dedication  of  the  will  to  God.  The 
second  point  that  religious  education  is  con- 
cerned with  is  that  of  educing  "  the  latent 
faculties  of  the  child  into  consciousness  and 
efficiency."  Many  of  our  parents  used  to 
think  that  efficiency  was  gained  by  commit- 
ting the  shorter  catechism  and  dealing  with 
the  interpretation  and  explanation  of  re- 
ligion first,  rather  than  with  religion  itself. 

After  laying  down  the  principles  that 
should  direct  the  religious  education  of  an 
American  child — reality,  personality,  and 
democracy — ^Professor  Peabody  deals  with 
"  The  American  Boy  and  His  Home."  The 
stability  and  persistence  of  any  nation  or 
race,  he  says,  "is  in  proportion  to  the  in- 
tegrity and  coherence  of  its  family  group. 
.  .  .  If  the  boy*s  home  be  a  vacuum  of 
lovelessness,  then  ho  abhors  his  home."  The 
chapters  following  this  deal  with  "  The  Re- 
ligion of  a  College  Student,"  **  Universities 
and  the  Social  Conscience"  (and  we  think 
here  a  little  more  space  could  have  been 
devoted  to  what  the  universities  are  doing 
in  response  to  the  social  conscience),  "The 
Religious  Education  of  an  American  Citizen," 
"  The  American  Character,"  **  Discipline " 
(the  lack  of  this  quality  is  one  of  our  great- 
est faults),  "Power,"  "Perspective,"  "The 
Expansion  of  Religion,"  **  The  Conversion 
of  Militarism,"  and  **  The  Place  of  Jesus 
Christ  in  Religious  Experience."  Thinking 
men  intent  on  serving  the  community  should 
read  and  digest  the  vital  message  this  book 
contains. 

Heroes  of  the  Campus.  The  Records  of  a 
Few  of  Those  Knightly  Souls  Who,  Burn- 
ing Out  for  God,  Kindled  Unquenched 
Fires  in  the  Lives  of  Their  Fellow  Stu- 
dents. By  Joseph  W.  Cochran.  The 
Westminster  Press,  Philadelphia,  1917. 
6%  X  4%  in.,  xiii-168  pp.     60  cents  net. 

The  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication  is 
issuing  a  series  which  it  calls  "  The  Voca- 
tional Library,"  of  which  the  present  volume 


is  the  fourth.  The  aim  is  "  to  present  to 
young  people  the  appeal  of  Christian  ser- 
vice. .  .  .  when  they  are  .  .  .  choos- 
ing their  life-work."  Heroes  of  the  Campus 
are  students  of  both  sexes  whose  character 
and  leadership  illustrate  the  opportunitie3 
for  good  work  at  college  and  afterward. 
Ten  colleges  are  represented  in  the  thirteen 
sketches,  which  include  Elijah  Keilogg,  Ian 
Keith  Falconer,  and  Arthur  Frame  Jackson 
(see  The  HoMmETic  Review  for  May,  1917, 
pp.  355£f.).  Here  is  excellent  homiletic  and 
illustrative   material. 

A  Call  to  Baptismal  Reform:  A  Bible 
and  Prayer-Book  Study.  By  *'  Archip- 
pus."  George  Allen  &  Urwin,  Ltd.,  Lon- 
don.    5  X  7  in.,  126  pp.    3s.  6d.  net. 

Two  classes  of  readers  will  welcome  this 
book — clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  other  ministers  who  wish  to  see  the 
point  of  view,  both  actual  and  ideal,  of  all 
high  churchmen.  The  immediate  occasion 
for  the  work  was  the  urgent  feeling  that  a 
reform  in  baptismal  usage  has  a  place  in 
the  National  Mission  of  Repentance  and 
Hope.  A  key-note  to  the  exhortation  is  the 
statement  that  the  sacraments  are  the  most 
perfect  means  of  grace  to  us  on  earth. 
Baptismal  regeneration  is  assumed  as  valid 
for  infants.  This  is  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  true  personality  begins  by 
baptism  in  the  subconsciousness,  and  that 
consciousness  is  the  becoming  aware  of  this 
subliminal  reality.  That  the  practise  of 
infant  baptism  may  become  far  more  ef- 
fective, priests  are  urged  to  make  a  study 
of  the  prayer-*book  and  to  be  more  scrupu- 
lous in  observing  the  various  requirements 
there  laid  down. 

The  Sajrings  of  Christ  Collected  and  Ar- 
ranged from  the  Gospels,  by  J.  W.  Mac- 
Kail.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  75  cents 
net. 

This  volume  contains,  without  either  note 
or  comment,  the  words  of  our  Lrord  during 
his  life  on  earth,  as  recorded  in  the  four 
gospels.  These  sayings  are  divided  into  nine 
diflFerent  sections  and  give  at  a  glance  all 
that  bears  on  each  subject.  The  subjects 
include  such  themes  as  New  Law,  the  Year 
of  Grace,  the  Inner  Kingdom,  the  Cost  of 
Service,  and  the  Everlasting  Gospel.  In  a 
few  passages  the  reading  of  the  best  manu- 
scripts has  been  followed,  where  it  differs 
decisively  from  that  of  the  received  text 
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CHRISTIAN  VILLA  AT  EI^BARAH.  SYRIA 
Prom  De  Vogfl^,  'X' Architecture  dans  le  Syrle  Centrale."  (Vol.  I) 


CHRISTIAN  HOUSES  AT  DJEBEL  RIHA  IN  CENTRAL  SYRIA  (6lh  Century) 
From  De  \og\16.  "L' Architecture  dans  le  Syrle  Centrale."  (Vol.  I) 

Illustrations  from  Dr.  Cobem's  "New  Archeological  Discoveries."    See  Page  513. 
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Wsft  Bebottonal  Hour 

X.  ci^e  dscoietpel  of  (0oD  miti^  m 

In  one  of  the  most  wonderful  passages  ever  written  by  anybody 
[2  Cor,  3-5],  St.  Paul  contrasts  the  two  types  of  religion,  one  of  which 
he  calls  "  the  ministry  of  condemnation,"  and  the  other  "  the  ministry 
of  righteousness  " ;  one  "  the  ministry  of  the  letter,"  the  other  "  the 
ministry  of  the  spirit " ;  one  "  the  ministry  of  the  old  covenant,"  which 
is  passing  away,  the  other  "  the  ministry  of  the  new  covenant,"  which 
remains.  The  primary  difference  between  the  two  types  of  religion 
lies  for  him  in  the  fact  that  the  ^^  old,"  as  he  calls  it,  is  external.  It  is 
a  legal  system  written  in  graven  letters — ^imposed  from  without  by 
a  lawgiver  and  to  be  followed  in  detail  under  the  expectation  of  death 
as  the  penalty  of  disobedience.  The  mark  and  badge  of  it,  he  says,  is 
always  slavery,  and,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  system  is  "  obeyed," 
the  heart  behind  the  veil  remains  all  the  time  unchanged  and  un- 
transformed. 

The  '^  new,"  on  the  other  hand,  is  fundamentally  inward  and  of 
the  spirit.  Instead  of  a  lawgiver  who  fulminates  commands,  with 
terror  of  condemnation,  the  God  of  all  mercy  and  tenderness  '^  shines 
into  our  hearts  to  give  the  light  of  his  glorious  knowledge  in  the  face 
of  Jesus  Christ."  And  his  revelation  of  light  and  grace  and  glory  and 
righteousness  does  not  remain  outside  us  as  something  foreign  and 
external,  but  it  becomes  a  formative  life  and  power  in  us  and  makes 
us  a  living  letter,  or  epistle,  of  Jesus  Christ,  with  the  new  ministry 
of  glory  written  in  the  inmost  substance  of  our  being,  so  that  the 
Christian  himself,  and  not  a  written  document,  is  the  exhibition  of 
the  message  or  covenant — the  believer  himself  is  the  document.  But, 
unlike  the  "  old  "  written  code,  the  new  document  undergoes  change 
and  is  capable  of  progress,  for  as  the  believer — ^the  living  epistle — 
lives  unveiled  in  the  presence  of  the  luminous  Christ,  he  is  changed 
into  an  ever-growing  likeness  by  the  working  of  the  Spirit  within  him. 
He  goes  from  glory  to  glory  in  an  ever-heightening  transformation  of 
spirit,  until  men  see  in  him  the  marks  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  But  there 
is  no  slavery  here,  for  where  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  is  there  are  liberty 
and  inward  freedom,  and  obedience  becomes  a  thing  of  joy. 

[433] 
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Once  you  enter  upon  this  ministry  of  the  new  covenant — the 
ministry  which  liberates  and  which  changes  the  minister  himself  into 
an  epistle  of  Jesus  Christ — ^you  no  longer  "faint"  in  the  presence 
of  difficulties  and  misunderstandings:  "having  obtained  this  min- 
istry we  faint  not."  It  is  possible  now  to  be  "prest  on  every  side, 
yet  not  straitened;  to  be  perplexed,  but  not  unto  despair;  to  be  smitten 
down,  yet  not  destroyed,  always  bearing  about  in  the  body  the  dying 
of  Jesus,  so  that  the  life  also  of  Jesus  is  manifested  in  our  bodies!" 
That  is  the  supreme  boldness  of  St.  Paul's  wonderful  message,  that 
the  life  of  Jesus  can  be  so  written  in  us  that  we  can  manifest  it  "  in 
our  mortal  bodies  " ;  that  the  dying  of  the  Lord  Jesus  can  be  "  borne 
about "  in  our  lives  as  we  live  among  men. 

Suddenly  he  rises  to  a  new  height,  as  tho  at  that  point  a  fresh 
inspiration  swept  over  him,  like  a  new  sun  risen  on  mid-noon.  He 
now  realizes,  apparently  for  the  first  time,  that  this  new  inward  man, 
this  hidden  unseen  self  which  the  Spirit  forms  in  us  in  likeness  to  the 
image  and  glory  of  Christ,  will  be  a  permanent  and  eternal  self, 
capable  of  surviving  "  the  decaying  of  our  outward  man."  If  that  is 
so,  then  the  "  dissolving  of  our  outward  tent,"  the  fleshly  body,  is  a 
matter  of  no  special  concern,  for  we  shall  not  be  "naked,"  or  "un- 
covered," when  that  is  gone,  since  by  this  inward  spiritual  process 
Gk>d  has  been  constructing  in  us  an  immortal,  eternal,  heavenly  house 
or  habitation,  so  that,  even  with  the  body  gone,  we  shall  be  "clothed  " 
with  our  heavenly  house.  God  made  us  for  this  very  thing,  that 
mortality  might  be  swallowed  up  of  life,  and  in  so  far  as  we  are 
changed  into  the  divine  image  we  have  formed  a  permanent  and  ever- 
enduring  inward  self,  which  is  always  "  at  home  with  the  Lord." 

That  is  St.  Paul's  new  ministry,  which,  he  rightly  claims,  "far 
exceeds  in  glory  "  the  old  ministry  of  the  letter.  It  is  certainly  bold 
and  daring,  and  it  is  still  far  beyond  the  slow  faith  and  vision  of 
most  of  us,  who  easily  hark  back  to  the  literal,  the  tangible,  and  the 
external.  We  are  still  too  unbelieving  for  "  the  light  of  the  gospel  of 
the  glory  of  Christ,  who  is  the  image  of  God,  to  dawn  in  us."  But 
this  marvelous  ministry  of  the  great  apostle  is  a  good  Christmas  mes- 
sage for  us.  We  talk  of  our  new  theologies  and  our  old  .theologies,  but 
th^e  party-lines,  these  middle  walls  of  partition,  would  all  fall  away 
and  vanish  if  we  could  rise  to  this  gospel  of  the  new  covenant — ^which 
is  the  transformation  of  a  man  like  us  into  a  living  document  which 
manifests  Christ,  and  into  an  immortal  self  which  in  any  world  will 
be  "  at  home  with  the  Lord." 


/U^co  ^^^  Jir^\xjt 


Hatsbpobb  CoixaoB,  Haverford,  Pa. 
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THE  SHEPHERD  WHO  WATCHED 

The  Rev.  W.  H.  Shaw,  Lansford,  Pa. 


On  a  barren  hillside  whose  gray, 
grassless  slope  was  mercifully  con- 
cealed in  the  darkness,  a  man  sat 
watching  the  indistinct  forms  of  a 
large  number  of  sheep  which  slept  and 
moved  restlessly  near  by.  It  was  very 
dark;  the  only  light  came  from  the 
wonderful  Syrian  stars  that  are  not 
"all  pricked  out  in  one  plane,  but, 
preserving  an  orderly  perspective, 
draw  the  eye  through  the  velvety 
darkness  of  the  void  up  to  the  barred 
doors  of  heaven  itself." 

A  small  cluster  of  lights  betokened 
the  location  of  a  town  on  a  ridge  not 
far  away.  The  shepherd  looked  in 
that  direction  often;  once  he  started 
up  and  took  a  few  steps  toward  the 
lights ;  then  the  restless  movement  of 
a  ewe  whose  lamb  had  wandered  from 
her  recalled  him  to  his  work. 

Over  the  hillside  came  another  man, 
his  white  garments  showing  gray  in 
the  darkness.  He  reached  the  shep- 
herd and  stood  for  a  moment  looking 
at  the  forms  of  the  sheep  on  the  slope 
below  them. 

"  You  have  a  large  flock  here,"  he 
remarked  at  length,  "rather  more 
than  one  man  can  well  care  for." 

"  They  are  not  all  mine,"  the  shep- 
herd replied,  "there  are  four  flocks 
here." 

"But  the  other  keepers  t " 

The  shepherd  bent  his  head  toward 
the  lights  on  the  ridge.  "They  are 
up  there  in  Bethlehem.  Rather 
strange,  you  may  think,  that  they 
should  leave  their  flocks  thus  in  the 
night,  but  a  strange  thing  happened 
earlier  in  the  evening.  We  were 
here — all  four  of  us — watching  our 
flocks,  when  of  a  sudden  it  became 
bright  all  about  us.  It  was  not 
like  daylight;  a  dazzling  light,  far 
brighter  and  more  glorious,  with  all 
things  glistening  and  gleaming.  We 
fell  to  the  earth  in  terror,  yet  even 


in  my  fear  I  saw  that  the  sheep  were 
not  at  all  alarmed.  Their  fleeces  were 
gilded  and  shimmering  like  the  golden 
fleece  the  Greeks  tell  about,  and  in 
that  blinding  light  they  lay  calmly 
looking  on. 

"Then  a  man  appeared,  clad  in 
white  robes  that  sparkled  brighter 
than  the  snow  of  Hermon  in  the  sun- 
shine. He  spoke  quietly:  *Pear 
not:  for,  behold,  I  bring  you  good 
tidings  of  great  joy,  which  shall  be 
to  all  people.  For  unto  you  is  born 
this  day  in  the  city  of  David  a  Savior, 
which  is  Christ  the  Lord.  And  this 
shall  be  a  sign  unto  you ;  ye  shall  find 
the  babe  wrapt  in  swaddling-clothes, 
lying  in  a  manger.* 

"  Then  above  us  .burst  out  a  great 
chorus,  *  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest, 
and  on  earth  peace,  good-will  toward 
men.* 

"  The  light  that  surrounded  us  had 
seemed  to  illumine  only  a  small  space 
and  to  be  hemmed  in  by  inky  dark- 
ness, but  as  those  voices  sang  over- 
head it  seemed  that  all  the  darkness 
cleared  away  and  for  a  moment  I 
thought  that  I  could  see  angelic 
figures  clustered  above  and,  beyond 
them,  long  avenues  through  the  stars, 
reaching  up  to  snowy  pillars  and  the 
portals  of  a  great  city. 

"Then  the  voices  ceased  and  the 
light  vanished  as  quickly  as  it  came. 
You  can  imagine  the  effect  it  pro- 
duced. There  was,  we  decided,  only 
one  thing  to  do.  That  was,  to  go  to 
Bethlehem  as  the  angel  had  directed 
us.  Whom  we  should  see  there  we 
did  not  know.  Eleazer,  one  of  the 
shepherds,  thought  it  was  Elias  who 
Malachi  had  prophesied  was  to  come. 
The  others  thought  that  a  great  leader 
like  Judas  Maccabeus  had  been  born 
and  that  at  last  the  power  of  Rome 
would  be  broken  and  Judea  would  be 
free  again." 
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"And  you,^'  the  stranger  asked, 
"  what  was  your  belief  t " 

"I  believe,"  said  the  shepherd 
slowly,  "  that  it  is  none  other  than  the 
Messiah  who  has  come  to  his  birth 
to-ni^t  up  there  where  the  lights 
are  twinkling.  The  others  could  not 
believe  it.  The  Messiah,  they  said, 
would  have  a  grander  birthplace  than 
a  manger ;  that  this  could  only  be  the 
child  of  some  of  the  travelers  who  had 
come  up  to  Bethlehem  for  the  r^is- 
tration  and  who  must  be  poor  and 
humble  indeed  if  a  stable  was  the  best 
lodging  they  could  afford. 

"  But  the  words  of  the  shining  jnan 
were,  *  Christ  the  Lord ' ;  that  meant 
none  but  the  Anointed,  the  Son  of 
God.  The  light  that  streamed  clear 
up  to  the  gate  of  heaven — it's  no  Elias 
or  Maccabeus  whose  birth  could  open 
a  path  like  that  to  the  Heavenly 
City. 

<'Yes,  I  am  sure  that  up  there  in 
the  throngs  and  crowds,  in  a  poor 
manger  while  the  oxen  and  the  sheep 
look  on  as  trustingly  as  did  my  own 
sheep,  Messiah  the  Prince  is  lying 
to-night.  Men  call  me  a  dreamer,"  he 
continued,  laughing  half-ashamed, 
"but  since  the  others  went  up  to 
Bethlehem  I  have  been  thinking. 
May  it  not  be  better — ^a  Messiah  bom 
in  the  midst  of  the  people  who  need 
him  most,  a  Messiah  whom  even  the 
dumb  brutes  trust,  than  a  mighty  con- 
queror coming  to  earth  with  the  thun- 
der of  war-chariots  and  the  tramp  of 
armed  men  t  At  least,  so  it  has  seemed 
to  me  since  that  bright  light  opened 
such  a  fair  way  up  through  the  sweet 
music  of  the  angels." 

"  You  hold  strange  notions  of  your 
Messiah,"  the  stranger  said ;  "  you  will 
not  find  many  of  your  countrymen 
who  will  agree  with  you.  Israel  is 
expecting  no  such  gentle,  lowly  leader. 
What  of  the  great  prince  who  is  to 
establish  his  throne  at  Jerusalem  and 
call  all  the  ends  of  the  earth  to  send 
their  tribute  unto  himt    But  even 


stranger,  it  seems  to  me,  is  your  con- 
duct. Why  are  you  not  at  Bethle- 
hem! The  other  shepherds  hurried 
ofF  to  see  an  infant  Elias  or  another 
Maccabeus,  and  you  will  not  take  the 
trouble  to  go  half  a  mile  to  see  one 
whom  you  believe  to  -be  the  Messiah. 
Strange  behavior,  truly,  friend." 

The  shepherd  looked  surprized. 
"  The  others  were  determined  to  go 
and  some  one  had  to  look  after  the 
sheep.  It  was  not  easy,  but  there  was 
nothing  else  to  do.  And  I  may  have 
a  chance  to  see  him  later." 

"No,"  said  the  stranger  slowly, 
"  you  will  never  have  the  opportunity 
again.  The  child  will  soon  be  taken 
to  Egypt  to  escape  the  wrath  of 
Herod,  who  will  try  to  slay  him. 
Later  the  child  will  live  at  Nazareth 
in  northern  Galilee.  It  will  be  thirty 
years  before  he  will  have  reached  man- 
hood and  begun  his  public  work — for 
you  were  right ;  it  is  indeed  the  Christ 
who  is  born  this  night  in  Bethlehem. 
You  are  not  young ;  long  before  those 
thirty  years  are  over  you  will  have 
passed  from  earth.  Do  you  not  regret 
your  decision!  There  is  yet  time  to 
hurry  to  Bethlehem.  Let  the  sheep 
go.  They  are  not  yours;  you  can 
only  be  discharged  for  your  act  and 
you  can  easily  obtain  employment 
elsewhere.  Shepherds  are  scarce  just 
at  present,  and  it's  a  poor  job  any- 
way." 

There  was  a  long  silence.  Then 
slowly  the  shepherd  rose  and  gathered 
his  cloak  about  him.  ^TTou  are  right. 
Why  miss  this  opportunity!  I  can 
reach  Bethlehem  in  a  few  minutes  and 
I  believe  that  I  know  the  stable  where 
the  child's  parents  have  found  shelter. 
Truly  as  you  say,  I  must  see  the  Mes- 
siah before  I  die.  Thanks,  friend,  for 
your  advice.    Farewell!" 

He  took  a  few  steps  in  the  direction 
of  Bethlehem.  Then  there  sounded 
the  piteous  cry  of  a  lamb  that  had  lost 
its  mother  in  the  dark.  The  shepherd 
hurried  down  the  hillside  to  his  flock. 
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The  stranger  was  still  waiting  when 
he  returned  with  a  little  lamb  in  his 
arms  and  all  his  indecision  gone. 

"I  will  stay  here.  It  may  be  as  you 
say,  that  I  shall  never  again  have  a 
chance  to  see  the  Messiah.  But  I  am 
only  a  shepherd ;  I  dare  not  look  upon 
him  and  know  that  I  have  been  untrue 
to  my  work.  What  joy  would  there  be 
in  gazing  upon  him  when  I  knew  that 
my  flock  was  shepherdless  and  un- 
guarded on  the  hillside!  That  even 
then  the  wolves  might  be  rending  the 
lambs  T  He  will  forgive  me  for  my 
failure  to  visit  him;  he  would  never 
forgive  me  for  disloyalty  to  my  trust. 
I  know,  for  I  could  not  forgive  my- 
self." 

^TTou  have  been  very  frank  in  tell- 
ing me  all  that  has  happened  to- 
night," said  the  stranger,  "and  now 
that  you  have  decided  to  stay  here 
there  will  be  an  opportunity  for 
me  to  tell  you  something.  How  I 
know  this  it  matters  not.  Only 
listen. 

'TTou  told  me  of  the  angels'  visit 
and  it  is  of  them  that  I  would  speak. 
This  nighf  is  as  great  for  heaven  as  it 
is  for  earth;  greater  indeed.  The 
earth  knew  little  of  its  coming,  but 
the  hosts  about  the  throne  have  looked 
forward  to  it  for  ages.  All  of  them, 
archangel  and  seraph,  crowded  down 
to  look  into  the  stable  at  Bethlehem. 
All,  that  is,  but  a  part  of  the  host  to 
whom  the  scene  was  denied,  for  they 
must  carry  the  message  to  some  shep- 
herds in  the  fields  outside  Bethlehem. 
It  was  a  small  thing  to  do,  a  most 
prosaic  bit  of  business  to  call  them 
away  at  that  mighty  moment  when 
their  king  was  coming  to  his  birth  in 
Bethlehem.  But  tell  me,  was  there 
any  regret  in  their  singing,  was  there 
any  impatience  in  their  chorus,  did 
you  hear  any  note  but  pure  rejoicing 
in  the  music  that  rang  out  above  yout 
You  see,  there  is  the  great  difference 
between  earth  and  heaven.  On  earth 
men  se^  only  their  own  wills  and 


rebel  when  the  commands  of  God  are 
laid  upon  them.  While  in  heaven  the 
Father's  will  is  the  angels'  delight. 
Should  he  bid  them  lead  hosts  to  Tic- 
tory  in  battle  at  Armageddon  or  guide 
a  little  band  of  shepherds  to  Bethle- 
hem— ^is  it  not  all  one,  equally  his 
work,  equally  perfect,  equally  satisfy- 
ing, equally  joyous  t 

"Soon  your  comrades  will  be  com- 
ing back  aglow  with  the  great  news 
of  the  scene  at  the  manger.  And  truly 
it  is  a  great  thing  to  see  the  Christ. 
But  I  think  yours  is  a  greater  priv- 
ilege— ^to  find  your  highest  duty  in  the 
thing  you  are  doing,  your  greatest 
happiness  in  the  honest  performance 
of  it,  and  your  most  satisfactory  faith, 
the  knowledge  that  in  your  daily  task 
you  can  best  serve  God,  honor  the 
Messiah,  and  help  in  the  work  for 
which  he  has  been  bom  this  night  in 
Bethlehem." 

The  shepherd  drew  a  long  breath. 
"What  a  fine  thing  it  would  be  if  I 
could  always  think  so !  What  a  world 
it  would  be  if  all  men  thought  so! 
The  scribe  consecrated  in  his  copying, 
the  workman  serving  God  with  every 
hammer-blow,  the  shepherd  out  on  the 
hillside  knowing  that  not  an  hour  of 
his  lonely  vigil  but  is  being  used  by 
God  for  the  advance  of  his  purpose! 
What  a  world!  No  unwilling  work, 
no  hateful  toil,  no  complaint  and  no 
envy — for  would  not  all  be  equal  in 
the  high  work  they  were  doing;  a 
world  where  idleness  and  bitterness 
could  never  come,  a  world  ringing 
with  the  songs  and  happy  shouts  of 
the  toilers,  a  world  where  all  were 
eager  to  help!  Truly,  friend,  would 
it  not  be  nearer  heaven  than  earth  ?  " 

Prom  the  garments  of  the  stranger 
there  seemed  to  come  the  bright  glow 
that  the  shepherd  had  already  seen 
that  night,  and  he  gravely  replied, 
"Very  much  like  heaven.  And  I 
know,  for  I  have  come  from  there  to 
you.  The  child  of  Bethlehem  sent 
me." 
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THE  JAPANESE  WAR  MISSION  AND  THE 
CHURCHES 

Sidney  L,  GuncKy  D.D.,  Advisory  Secretary,  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches 

of  Christ  in  America 


The  Japanese  War  Mission  came  to 
this  country  in  September  to  deal 
only  with  matters  connected  with  the 
conduct  of  the  war,  and  our  Depart- 
ment of  State  accordingly  limited  its 
conferences.  The  churches  may  per- 
haps conclude,  therefore,  that  they 
have  no  responsibilities  arising  out  of 
this  Mission.  This  conclusion,  how- 
ever, would  be  a  serious  mistake,  for 
the  visit  of  this  Mission  affords 
the  churches  opportunity  for  service 
of  a  high  order  in  promoting  the  gen- 
eral cause  of  international  justice  and 
good-wilL  This  duty  consists  in  culti- 
vating a  temper  and  spirit  among  our 
people  that  will  reject  maliciously 
cultivated  falsehoods  and  suspicions 
and  will  insist  on  justice  and  fair  play 
in  every  aspect  of  our  relations  with 
Japan.  Seldom  have  the  churches 
had  so  favorable  an  opportunity  for 
rendering  this  service.  Our  people 
are  ready  now,  as  thoy  have  not  been 
for  many  years,  to  discuss  clearly  and 
comprehensively  the  American-Japa- 
nese question. 

On  account  of  the  strained  rela- 
tions between  America  and  Japan, 
the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches 
of  Christ  in  America,  in  response  to 
appeals  from  missionaries  in  Japan, 
established  early  in  1914  a  Commis- 
sion* on  Relations  with  Japan.  It  has 
published  volumes  and  pamphlets 
dealing  with  the  situation  which 
every  pastor  in  America  should  have. 
At  that  time  Count  Okuma  stated 
that  there  was  only  one  way  by  which 
the  American- Japanese  question  could 
be  permanently  settled — ^not  by  war 
or  by  threats  of  war,  but  only  by  ap- 
peal to  the  Christians  of  America  to 
deal  with  the  matters  at  issue  on  the 
basis  of  human  brotherhood.     This 


eloquent  appeal  still  awaits  adequate 
response. 

How,  then,  shall  the  needed  service 
be  rendered!  Throughout  our 
churches  pastors  might  well  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  Japanese  War  Mis- 
sion to  devote  at  least  one  ser- 
mon to  the  subject.  Prayer-meetings, 
meetings  of  brotherhoods,  of  Young 
People's  societies,  and  of  forums  also, 
could  take  no  more  impcnrtant  theme 
for  three  or  four  weeks'  study  and 
discussion  than  that  of  American- 
oriental  relations.  How,  for  instance, 
are  the  principles  of  Christian  inter- 
nationalism to  be  applied  in  detail  to 
our  relations  with  China  and  Japan, 
and  to  Chinese  and  Japanese  in 
America!  What  should  America  do 
to  establish  justice  and  fair  play  in 
our  dealings  with  orientals  f  f^ve 
Unes  of  discussion  are  suggested,  each 
of  which  is  vital  to  such  a  treatment 
.  of  the  situation  as  will  secure  the 
needed  results.  Our  people  need  in- 
formation as  to  facts  in  order  to 
allay  suspicions,  to  promote  con- 
fidence, sympathy,  and  good-will,  to 
arouse  conscience,  and  to  secure  neces- 
sary action.  For  aotion  by  our  peo- 
ple and  by  Congress  must  be  secured 
if  wrongs  in  our  present  relations 
are  to  be  righted. 

I.  Pastors  should  seek  to  allay 
•popular  suspicions  and  animosities 
by  exposing  the  falsehood  of  many 
widely  circulated  anti-Japanese 
stories.  For  years  a  steady  stream  of 
falsehood  has  been  flowing  through 
our  land.  It  has  produced  a  spirit 
of  suspicion  and  animosity.  Our 
people  are  ready  to  believe  any  story 
that  pictures  Japan  as  secretly  plan- 
ning and  preparing  for  the  ruin  of 
America.    Many  of  these  stories  have 
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been  exposed,  yet  they  still  circulate. 
Captain  Hobson's  startling  proph- 
ecies of  Japan's  plans  to  invade 
California  before  the  completion  of 
the  Panama  Canal  are  now  fortunate- 
ly almost  forgotten.  If  Japan  did 
really  intend  to  attack  us,  that  surely 
was  the  opportune  time.  But  she  did 
not  do  so,  which  proves  that  she  had 
no  such  definite  plans  as  had  been 
confidently  asserted. 

Then  there  were  the  stories  of 
Japanese  acquisition:  first,  of  Mag- 
dalena  Bay,  and,  when  this  did  not 
materialize,  of  Turtle  Bay,  both  in 
Lower  California.  The  basis  of  the 
first  story  turned  out  to  be  an  effort 
by  an  American  to  sell  to  a  Japanese 
a  fishing  right.  The  Japanese  refused 
to  bite  because  there  was  not  sufScient 
bait.  The  basis  of  the  second  story 
was  the  fact  that  one  of  the  Japanese 
gunboats  in  hunting  for  German  ves- 
sels early  in  the  war  got  stuck  in  the 
mud  of  Turtle  Bay.  In  due  time  it 
secured  help  from  other  Japanese 
vessels,  landed  its  guns  and  ammuni- 
tion on  the  shore — a  process  that  re- 
quired several  weeks.  In  the  midst 
of  it  an  "enterprising  newspaper 
man  "  wrote  up  a  "  fine  story  " — ^what 
he  saw  with  his  own  eyes,  absolutely 
true  as  to  facts  and  absolutely  false 
as  to  interpretation,  and  it  got  into 
all  the  papers.  The  denial  from 
"Washington  a  few  days  later  received 
scant  attention.  The  reporter  "  put 
it  over  "  the  American  p^ple,  earned 
his  money,  and  international  rela- 
tions were  further  embittered. 

In  1916  newspaper  stories  were  cir- 
culated as  to  the  presence  in  Mexico 
of  thousands  of  veteran  troops.  The 
first  story  I  saw  mentioned  30,000; 
the  second  story,  150,000.  Mr.  F.  B. 
Vrooman,  in  the  Century  Magazine 
for  June,  gave  the  figure  as  400,000 
on  the  authority  of  "  an  officer  of  the 
staff  of  the  War  College  at  Washing- 
ton,'' and  Mr.  Sigmund  Henchen  in 
the  Forum  for  July  gave  the  figure 


at  250,000  on  the  authority  of  a 
"  high  official  in  the  army."  Inquiry 
at  the  War  College  and  at  the  De- 
partment of  War  brought  the  in- 
formation that  the  total  number  of 
Japanese  men,  w(mien,  and  children 
in  Mexico  was  believed  to  be  less  than 
4,000! 

In  December,  1915,  an  ex-cavalry 
officer  told  me  with  utmost  insistence 
that  there  were  200,000  Japanese  in 
the  Philippines,  of  whom  150,000 
were  veteran  troops,  prepared  and 
equipped  to  mobilize  at  a  moment's 
notice.  I  inquired  at  the  Department 
of  War  in  Washington  and  was  as- 
sured that  according  to  their  informa- 
tion the  total  number  of  Japanese  in 
those  islands,  in  1915,  was  less  than 
9,000. 

A  stock  anti- Japanese  story  is  that 
all  Japanese  immigrants  are  veteran 
soldiers;  that  the  90,000  Japanese  in 
Hawaii  have  their  weapons  concealed 
and  are  ready  to  mobilize  at  short 
notice;  and  that  is  why  the  Federal 
government  has  to  keep  a  garrison  of 
12,000  men  in  the  islands.  When  I 
visited  and  investigated  all  the  prin- 
cipal plantations  of  those  islaitds  in 
April,  1915,  I  took  special  pains  to 
ads  the  plantation  managers  about 
this  particular  story.  Every  one 
without  exception  insisted  that  the 
story  was  without  foundation.  With 
many  managers  I  went  into  the 
houses  of  Japanese  workers — ^many  of 
whom  were  absent  at  their  wort 
Managers  go  freely,  at  any  time,  into 
the  houses  of  the  workers  and  know 
very  completely  what  is  in  them.  No 
military  weapons  of  any  kind  have 
been  found.  The  assertion  that  Jap- 
anese soldiers  smuggled  in  their 
rifles  by  the  thousands,  with  the 
necessary  ammunition,  is  one  which 
the  Custom  House  officials  would  no 
doubt  keenly  resent.  Those  who  cir- 
culate these  stories  forget  that  of  the 
90,000  Japanese  in  Hawaii,  about 
40,000  are  women  and  childrcoL 
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Japanese  on  the  Pacific  Coast  are 
ecHnetimes  reported  to  be  drilling  in 
secret,  preparatory  to  the  anticipated 
uprising.  I  have  twice  investigated 
the  stories  and  have  letters  from  im- 
portant officials  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia and  of  the  city  of  Seattle 
stating  that  there  was  no  truth  in  the 
specific  instances  that  had  been  cited. 

Stories  of  Japanese  spies  have  been 
investigated  and  found  to  be  equally 
bottomless.  An  officer  in  one  of  our 
important  churches  in  the  Middle 
West  assured  me  with  manifest  in- 
dignation that  Japanese  had  pur- 
chased a  lot  near  the  DuPont  Pow- 
der Works  in  order  to  be  abler  to  blow 
them  up  in  case  of  conflict  between 
America  and  Japan.  Not  long  after- 
ward I  was  told  by  a  newspaper  man 
that  an  important  news  corporation 
in  New  York  had  become  so  interested 
in  the  story  that  it  had  sent  a  lawyer 
to  investigate  the  facta  He  found  no 
evidence  whatever  of  any  Japanese- 
owned  lot  in  the  entire  region 

Is  it  not  time  that  the  Americans 
discount  at  once  every  story  calcu- 
lated to  arouse  a  suspicion  of  Japan's 
purposes  and  plans  in  the  United 
States  T  I  have  yet  to  come  across  a 
story  of  this  kind  that  will  stand  ex- 
amination, tho  I  have  looked  into 
quite  a  large  number. 

Many  stories  are  told  of  Japanese 
business  immorality — ^for  instance, 
that  Japanese  are  so  untrustworthy 
that  they  can  not  even  trust  one  an- 
other and  have  to  employ  Chinese 
clerks  in  all  Japanese  banks.  This 
story,  which  appears  to  be  known  by 
one-half  or  more  of  the  business  men 
of  America  and  is  always  accepted,  is 
absolutely  false.  There  are  often 
Chinese  clerks  in  banks  in  the  old 
treaty-ports  of  Yokohama,  Kobe,  and 
Nagasaki,  where  considerable  Chinese 
populations  reside,  but  none  in  Jap- 
anese banks  in  any  other  part  of  the 
country.  As  for  Japanese  business 
morality  in  general,  let  me  report  a 


conversation  with  the  president  of  a 
large  American  firm  which  did  $20,- 
000,000  worth  of  business  with  Japan 
in  1916.  He  told  me  that  his  com- 
pany had  not  lost  a  dollar  that  year 
because  of  Japanese  business  unre- 
liability. He  also  stated  that  until 
1900  his  company  had  had  more  diffi- 
culty in  financial  dealings  with  Jap- 
anese than  with  Chinese,  but  that 
since  1900  they  had  had  better  finan- 
cial relations  with  Japanese  than  with 
Chinese. 

Facts  like  these  ought  to  be  widely 
reported  in  order  to  correct  the  false- 
hoods that  have  been  so  widely  and 
so  successfully  circulated  in  this 
country. 

II.  Pastors  should  promote  con- 
fidence in  and  good-will  toward  Japan 
by  quoting  from  the  splendid  ad- 
dresses which  Viscount  Irfiii  has  been 
making.  The  utterances  of  Viscount 
Ishii  in  America  were  notable  for 
their  form  as  well  as  for  their  noble 
sentiments.  The  addresses  of  mem- 
bers of  the  war  missions  from  Europe 
were  not  more  notable  and  worthy  of 
wide  hearing  than  those  made  by 
members  of  the  War  Mission  from 
Japan.  While  still  in  California  he 
said,  as  reported : 

'^  Your  generons  attitude  makes  it  po89il>le 
for  every  fair-minded  man  to  believe  tiiat 
there  are  no  pending  questions  between 
America  and*  Japan  whidi,  approached  in 
this  spirit,  are  not  susceptible  of  honorable 
and  fair  adjustment.'' 

Not  only  since  his  arrival  in  this 
country,  but  before  he  left  Japan  he 
has  often  referred  to  the  Gkrman 
propaganda  which  sought  to  estrange 
Japan  and  America  and  if  possible  to 
bring  them  into-  conflict. 

"Notwithstanding  the  indefatigable  ef- 
forts of  Germans  to  bring  about  ducorcl  be- 
tween Japan  and  the  United  States,  the  two 
countries  are  now  practically  allied,  making 
common  front  agamst  Germany." 

These  words,  spoken  at  his  farewell 
dinner  in  Tokyo,  found  frequent  re- 
iteration in  his  addresses  in  America. 
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In  his  addresses  both  in  the  House 
and  in  the  Senate,  as  reported  by  the 
press,  he  refers  to  this  matter.  "  He 
warned  the  House  to  be  on  guard 
against  the  insidious  treachery  ^  that 
has  found  hiding-place  in  our  midst 
and  which  for  the  last  ten  years  has 
sown  seeds  of  discord  between  us.' '' 

Senator  Saulsbury,  introducing  the 
Viscount  in  the  Senate,  said:  "We 
know  how  industriously  insidious  at- 
tempts have  been  made  by  the  Prus- 
sian masters  of  the  German  people  to 
bring  about  distrust  and  hatred  in 
the  world.  The  *  yellow  peril'  was 
made  in  Germany/'  The  Viscount  in 
his  addresses  referred  incidentally  to 
the  "hired  slanderer"  and  "the 
criminal  plotter  "  who  seek  to  embroil 
international  relations. 

In  his  address  to  the  Senate  he  used 
the  following  words  regarding  the  is- 
sues of  the  war : 

"We  are  in  the  war,  and  insist  on  being 
in  it,  'because  earnestly  as  a  nation  and  as 
individuals  we  believe  in  the  righteousness 
of  the  cause  for  which  we  stand;  because 
we  believe  that  only  by  a  complete  victory 
for  that  cause  can  there  be  made  an  hon- 
orable, right,  and  permanent  peace,  so  that 
fiiis  world  may  be  made  safe  for  all  men 
to  live  in  and  so  that  all  nations  may  work 
out  their  destinies  untrammeled  by  fear.'' 

In  iiis  address  to  the  House  the 
Viscount  referred  to  the  United 
States  as  "a  potent  factor  in  the 
most  stupendous  and,  we  believe,  the 
final  struggle  for  liberty  throughout 
the  world."  "Yours  are  vast  re- 
sources; ours  may  be  small,  but  we 
can  say  to  you  that  the  spirit  of  Japan 
bums  as  ardently  and  will  last  as 
long  as  may  be  demanded  by  this  war. 
We  are  eager  for  counsel  with  you." 

Probably,  however,  no  more  really 
significant  utterance  has  been  made 
by  the  Viscount  than  that  at  Mt.  Ver- 
non at  the  tomb  of  Washington : 

"Washington  was  an  American;  but 
America,  great  as  she  is,  powerful  as  she 
is,  can  lay  no  exclusive  claim  to  this  im- 
mortal name.  Washington  is  now  a  citizen 
of  the  world.  To-day  he  belongs  to  all  man- 
kind.    Japan  elaims  interest  m  this  holy 


circle.  She  yields  to  none  in  reverence  and 
respect,  nor  is  there  any  gulf  between  the 
ancient  East  and .  the  new-bom  West  too 
deep  and  wide  for  hearts  and  the  under- 
standing of  her  people  to  cross.'' 

These  are  words  of  sober  earnest- 
ness and  fact.  For  no  people  outside 
of  America  has  so  completely  and  en- 
thusiastically adopted  for  reverence 
and  veneration  the  name  of  Washing- 
ton— and  I  may  add  of  Lincoln  also 
— as  Japan.  In  tens  of  thousands  of 
her  schools  the  stories  of  their  lives 
are  admiringly  instilled  into  the 
minds  of  the  youth.  Their  portraits 
hang  in  thousands  of  Japanese 
schools.  Japan  has  literally  adopted 
our  Washington  and  our  Lincoln  into 
the  pantheon  of  her  heroes. 

On  his  first  arrival  in  "a  Pacific 
port''  the  Viscount  assured  the 
country: 

**  Not  a  sensible  person  in  Japan  sees 
anything  in  your  preparations  but  great 
benefit  to  both  countries  in  the  future.  We 
have  always  had  confidence  in  tiie  funda- 
mental justice,  sound  sense,  and  broad  vision 
of  Americans.  We  are  glad  of  your  prep- 
arations on  land  and  sea,  (because  we  be- 
lieve they  mean  an  earlier  peace," 

As  evidence  of  Japan's  confidence 
in  America,  the  Viscount,  in  his  ad- 
dress to  the  National  Press  Club,  re- 
ferred to  the  change  suggested  by 
Japan  and  accepted  by  Great  Britain 
in  the  clause  of  the  Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance,  supposed  to  bind  Great 
Britain  to  aid  Japan  in  case  of  war 
with  America.  If  Japan  had  had  the 
slightest  idea  of  ever  being  involved 
in  war  with  the  United  States,  it  is 
inconceivable  that  Japan  would  have 
suggested  such  a  change  and  foregone 
so  valuable  an  asset.  These-  utter- 
ances and  what  they  reveal  should  be 
widely  proclaimed  among  our  people. 

III.  Pastors  should  cultivate  intel- 
ligent sympathy  for  Japan  by  de- 
scribing her  conditions  and  her  prob- 
lems, economic  and  international. 
International  Japan  is  a  newcomer 
and,  like  all  newcomers,  she  has  been 
snubbed  and  her  insistence  on  reoog- 
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nition  has  been  resented.  Her  emi- 
grants are  refused  admission  to  every 
white  man's  land,  tho  their  popula- 
tions are  everywhere  exceedingly 
light.  She  recovered  judicial  and 
economic  autonomy  even  in  her  own 
land  only  because  she  was  prepared 
to  force  the  issue  with  aggressive 
European  Powers.  She  had  discov- 
ered that  the  peoples  of  Europe  have 
scant  r^ard  for  the  rights  of  Asiatics. 
The  issue  has  been  merely  that  of 
"  might."  Is  Japan  to  be  condemned 
for  responding  to  European  might  by 
developing  her  own  military  might! 

A  few  concrete  facts  may  help 
Americans  to  understand  the  situa- 
tion better  and  to  sympathize  more 
truly  with  the  people  as  they  face 
their  modem  problems.  Japan  proper 
has  an  area  of  147,000  square  miles 
(California  has  158,000),  of  which 
one-sixth,  or  about  15,000,000  acres, 
is  under  cultivation.  Many  States 
have  more  cultivated  land  than  has 
Japan  (Kansas  has  30,000,000  acres; 
Nebraska,  24,000,000;  Indiana,  17,000,- 
000;  New  York,  14,000,000;  Ohio,  19,- 
000,000).  The  average  farm  in  Japan 
is  two  and  a  half  acres,  a  half  acre 
to  each  individual  on  the  farm  and  a 
quarter  acre  to  each  inhabitant  of  the 
nation.  Tenants  pay  for  farm  rentals 
57%  of  their  rice  and  44%  of  other 
crops.  Taxes  consume  16%  of  the 
total  yield  of  the  farms.  Farmer 
debts  amount  to  $475,000,000,  paying 
interest-rates  from  7%  to  20%.  The 
total  private  income  of  Japanese  is 
taxed  from  20%  to  30%. 

The  population  of  Japan  proper  is 
nearly  55,000,000,  growing  yearly  by 
about  700,000.  (Great  Britain  has 
46,000,000;  Canada,  8,000,000;  and 
New  Zealand,  1,100,000;  total,  about 
60,000,000.) 

With  the  exception  of  copper, 
Japan  is  poor  in  mineral  resources. 
While  the  coal-production  of  the 
United  States  was  458,000,000  tons  in 
1916,  that  of  Japan  was  22,000,000 


tons,  only  enough  to  supply  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  for 
eight  months!  Japan  has  no  iron  to 
speak  of  and  no  cotton.  She  sells 
large  quantities  of  her  high-grade  rice 
to  foreign  lands  and  imports  low- 
grade  rice  for  herself  from  China. 

"It  has  often  been  pointed  out  that  the 
population  of  Japan  is  not  so  dense  as  in 
Belgium  or  England.  But  Belgium  and 
England  are  almost  wholly  araible;  Japan 
is  almost  wholly  mountainous.  If  we  elim- 
inate from  the  figures  of  area  ihe  impro- 
duGtive  lands  of  eaoh  country,  the  popula- 
tion per  square  mile  works  out  approxi- 
mately: England,  466  j  Belgium,  702;  Japan, 
2,688--a  population  of  2,688  on  every  square 
mile  of  arable  land — less  than  a  quarter  of 
an  acre  of  land  for  each  person  1  There  is 
more  good  land  in  mountainous  Kentucky 
than  in  all  Japan"  (Japan  and  America, 
by  Carl  Crow,  p.  11). 

Japan's  pressing  problem  is  how 
adequately  to  feed,  clothe,  house,  and 
educate  her  multiplying  millions  and 
give  them  that  larger,  richer  life  of 
the  modem  world  for  which  their 
intelligence,  industry,  education,  am- 
bitions, and  world-outlook  are  fitting 
them. 

Were  Americans  under  the  physi- 
cal and  economic  conditions  of  the 
Japanese  sketched  above,  would  they 
not  regard  their  load  and  their  prob- 
lems as  staggering!  And  would  they 
not  feel  themselves  justified  in  avail- 
ing themselves  of  every  Intimate 
opportunity  for  trade  and  territorial 
expansion  t  And  with  the  history 
and  intrinsic  ability  of  the  Japanese, 
would  not  the  United  States  earnestly 
ask  of  the  nations  of  the  world  a 
square  deal,  equal  treatment,  and  hon- 
orable recognition!  If  America  were 
in  Japan's  place  as  to  population, 
food-supplies,  and  natural  resources, 
what  would  she  dot 

rV.  Pastors  should  arouse  the  con- 
science of  our  people  by  showing  how 
we  have  inflicted  on  Chinese  and  Jap- 
anese invidious  and  humiliating  treat- 
ment and  legislation.  This  is  a  long 
story.  Our  treaty  obligations  with 
China  have  been  ignored  and  specific 
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pledges  have  been  contrayened.  The 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
was  appealed  to  by  the  Chinese,  but, 
to  the  surprize  of  all,  the  Court,  while 
acknowledging  that  the  treaties  had 
been  contravened,  supported  the  law 
as  against  the  treaty  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  the  last  act  of  Congress. 
But  it  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  Court  was  not  a  judge  of  the 
moral  aspects  of  the  question.  The 
full  story  of  our  treatment  of  the 
Chinese  should  be  studied  in  the  vol- 
ume by  Professor  Coolidge  entitled 
Chinese  Immigration. 

The  Japanese  have  not  been  so 
badly  treated  as  the  Chinese,  and  yet 
the  situation  is  such  that  there  is  real 
irritation.  While  we  give  privileges 
of  citizenship  not  only  to  every  Euro- 
pean people—to  Hebrews,  Hunga- 
rians, and  Finns,  who  are  really 
Asiatics;  to  Slavs  of  every  variety; 
to  Turks  and  Armenians;  to  dark- 
skinned  Persians  and  Hindus,  and  aJao 
to  every  people  of  South  America  and 
Africa  (Hottentots,  Zulus,  Kafirs), 
we  deny  those  privileges  to  Jap- 
anese and  Chinese  merely  because  of 
their  race.  And  because  they  are 
ineligible  for  citizenship,  even  tho 
I>ersonally  they  may  splendidly  qual- 
ify for  it,  certain  States  have  passed 
laws  imposing  economic  disadvantages 
upon  them. 

These  are  the  matters  that  to-day 
disturb  the  friendship  of  Japan  for 
the  United  States.  The  faithful 
administration  by  Japan  of  the  ^^gen- 
tlemen's agreement'^  for  eight  years 
proves  that  Japan  does  not  ask  for 
opportunity  for  free  immigration  to 
the  United  States,  as  anti-Japanese 
agitators  continually  assert.  There 
are  15,171  fewer  Japanese  males  in 
America  to-day  than  when  the  agree- 
ment went  into  effect.  "What  Japan 
does  ask  is  that  those  Japanese  who 
are  here  shall  receive  the  same  cour- 
tesy of  treatment  and  the  same  civil 
and  political  privileges  as  we  freely 


give  to  every  other  people  from 
Europe,  West  Asia,  Africa,  and  South 
America.  Is  her  request  unreasonable! 

V.  Pastors  should  call  their  people 
to  action  to  stop  the  wrong  and  estab- 
lish the  right  in  our  relations  with 
China  and  Japan  by  outlining  the 
plans  for  constructive  legislation  and 
by  inviting  all  who  wish  to  have  these 
matters  set-right  to  join  the  American 
Branch  of  the  World  Alliance  for  In- 
ternational Friendship. 

This  organization,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Commission  on  International 
Justice  and  QoodwiU  of  the  Federal 
Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in 
America,  has  been  circulating  certain 
.  proposals  made  by  the  writer  for  com- 
prehensive immigration  legislation, 
which,  if  adopted,  would  solve  the 
problems  under  consideration.  The 
plans  call  for  the  regulation  of  all 
immigration  in  such  a  way  and  by 
such  principles  as  shall  admit  from 
each  people  only  so  many  as  we  can 
really  Americanize.  Provisions  are 
also  made  for  the  registration  of  all 
aliens,  for  their  specific  education  for 
citizenship,  and  for  the  granting  of 
citizenship  to  all  who  qualify,  regard- 
less of  race.  Pastors  should  secure 
from  the  World  Alliance  the  pam- 
phlets describing  the  details  of  the 
proposed  legislation. 

If,  however,  these  proposals  are  to 
prove  effective,  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  citizens  must  not  only  understand 
and  approve  them,  but  must  actually 
support  them.  The  World  Alliance 
has  for  its  object  the  universal  estab- 
lishment of  international  friendship. 
The  problem  of  our  relations  with 
China  and  Japan  is  only  one  element 
in  its  program.  It  is  nevertheless  one 
of  its  objects,  and  every  person  who 
wishes  to  support  this  cause  should 
become  an  active  member  of  the  Alli- 
ance. Every  pastor  in  America  should 
know  of  this  movement  and  should  in- 
form his  people  of  its  x)olicies  and 
objects  and  its  specific  activities. 
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When  the  movement  of  American 
Christians  for  international  justice, 
good-willy  and  friendship  takes  such 
(HTganic  shape  that  we  can  rely  on  an 
active  membership  of  two  or  three 
millions^  we  can  go  to  Washington 
with  assurance  of  being  heard  by  Con- 
gressmen and  Senators.  The  churches 
of  America  are  powerless  in  inter- 
national affairs  at  present,  not  because 
they  lack  ideals  or  convictions,  but 
because  they  lack  coherent  and 
effective  organization.  Pastors  who 
desire  to  correct  this  situation  and  to 
do  their  part  in  setting  up  a  world- 
order  in  which  America  shall  actually 
incorporate  into  its  relations  with 
China  and  Japan,  Mexico,  South 
America,    and    Europe    the    funda- 


mental principles  of  Christian  inter- 
nationalism, justice,  righteousness, 
helpfulness,  and  good-will,  can  best  do 
so  by  joining  the  American  Branch  of 
the  World  Alliance  for  International 
Friendship  and  by  inviting  their 
churches  to  do  the  same. 

The  Christianizing  of  international 
relations  is  the  new  task  of  the 
Church.  It  can  not  be  done  until  tens 
of  thousands  of  pastors  and  millions 
of  church  members  see  and  accept 
their  new  task.  For  this,  however, 
pastors  should  secure  the  needed  liter- 
ature in  regard  to  the  World  Alliance. 
This  literature  gives  all  necessary 
references  to  discussions  and  pro- 
posals dealing  with  the  Asiatic  prob- 
lem and  its  solution. 


THE  ORIENTALISM  OF  BRAZIL 

Clatton  Sedgwick  Cooper,  New  York  City 


No  one  familiar  with  the  orient  re- 
mains long  in  any  portion  of  Latin 
America  without  being  reminded  of 
the  East.  The  signs  of  orientalism 
are  frequent  in  Brazil,  which  in  some 
respects  is  as  oriental  as  the  orient. 
The  tropical  sunshine  and  the  habits, 
customs,  and  manner  of  dress  and 
life  which  in  equatorial  regions  the 
world  over  are  similar,  have  something 
to  do  with  this  impression ;  yet  there 
are  other  good  and  sufScient  elements 
interlarded  with  the  history  and  evo- 
lution of  the  country  and  woven 
closely  into  the  Brazilian  ancestry, 
connecting  the  youngest  American  Re- 
public with  the  pervasive  influence  of 
age-long  Eastern  civilization. 

Brazil,  first  of  all,  is  Portuguese  in 
stock,  and  Portugal,  from  the  eighth 
to  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, was  ruled  in  some  part  of  her 
territory  at  least  by  Mohammedans. 
During  these  centuries  the  Iberian 
Peninsula  was  probably  more  thor- 
oughly Arabized  than  was  any  other 
portion  of  Europe.  As  the  Hindus  of 
the  present  day  reveal  in  many  of 


their  customs  of  religion  and  life  the 
impress  of  their  Mogul  conquerors,  as 
the  Egyptian  Christian  Copts  are 
still  hardly  distinguishable  from  the 
dominant  and  predominating  Moslems 
of  the  Nile  Valley,  so  the  Spanish  and 
the  Portuguese,  with  their  South- 
American  posterity,  present  indica- 
tions repeatedly  of  the  interpenetra- 
tipn  from  one  of  the  most  powerful 
and  contagious  racial  and  religious 
forces  the  world  has  known.  The  sons 
of  Portugal  may  have  taken  their 
fighting  strain^  as  well  as  their  meth- 
ods of  statecraft,  from  their  early 
Roman  rulers;  the  alliance  and 
friendship  of  Portugal  with  England 
from  the  thirteenth  century  have  un- 
doubtedly meant  much  to  Portuguese 
commerce  and  navigation;  but  in 
order  to  understand  the  historic  back- 
ground of  Brazil  one  must  need  recall 
the  fact  that  the  Arabs  conquered 
he  Brazilian  mother-country,  together 
with*  the  Iberian  Peninsula,  in  the 
eighth  century,  and  Mohammedan 
califs  and  Moors  had  several  hun- 
dred years  in  which  to  stamp  upon 
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Jardim  de  Gloria,  Rio  de  Janeiro 


An  oriental-looking  shop  in  Brazil 
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this  section  of  Europe  a  type  of  civi- 
lization distinctly  Eastern. 

The  visitor  from  the  North  is 
quickly  imprest  with  the  Latin-Amer- 
ican treatment  of  women.  On  the 
west  coast  of  South  America,  espe- 
cially, the  partial  seclusion  of  tiie  fair 
sex  reminds  one  of  Eastern  customs, 
while  throughout  Latin  America  the 
woman's  world  is  confined  to  the  home 
in  a  degree  unknown  in  the  United 
States  or  England.  The  midtitude  of 
movements  for  women  that  stagger 
the  North-American  statistician  are 
still  unknown  in  Brazil.  Public  life 
is  a  man's  world,  and  not  until  re- 
cently have  women  been  employed  in 
business  offices.  It  is  not  customary 
for  women  or  girls  to  appear  on  the 
streets  unattended  by  one  who  corre- 
sponds to  the  Spanish  duenna,  and  in 
the  cafes  and  public  restaurants 
women  are  usually  conspicuous  by 
their  absence.  The  Brazilian  would 
hardly  go  to  the  length  of  saying,  as 
it  is  often  stated  in  Peru,  that  if  a 
young  man  is  allowed  to  see  a  young 
lady  alone  in  her  home,  it  should  be 
for  the  purpose  of  proposing  mar- 
riage to  her;  yet  the  scrupulous  care 
with  which  the  men  of  this  country 
guard  their  women  folk  even  from  in- 
troductions to  m«i  who  are  not  of 
their  elect  circles  reveals  customs 
singularly  remindful  of  the  orient. 
If  certain  of  these  ways  of  life  relative 
to  women  appear  at  first  sight  to  the 
Northerner  as  strange  and  medieval, 
the  uncensored  woman-  and  girl-life 
of  the  United  States  usually  strike  the 
Brazilian  as  savoring  of  the  other  ex- 
treme. One  Brazilian  said  to  me: 
'*What  are  you  going  to  do  for  a  home- 
life  in  your  big  country  when  all 
your  women  go  into  business  or  re- 
form movements  and  have  no  time  to 
keep  house  or  bear  children  t" 

There  is  perhaps  no  portion  of  the 
life  of  South  America  resembling  more 
truly  oriental  custom  than  that  which 
has  to  do  with  the  family  as  a  kind  of 


clan,  rather  than  composed  of  in- 
dividuals. The  patriarchal  life,  lived 
under  a  common  roof  tree,  is  quite 
universal  in  South  America  among 
the  better  families.  Indeed,  it  is  not 
more  common  in  India  or  China  than 
among  these  people,  who  are  proud 
of  their  names,  their  antecedents,  and 
the  purity  of  their  blood.  The  sons 
bring  their  wives  to  the  father's  home, 
as  is  the  custom  in  China;  and  here, 
as  in  the  orient,  there  is  a  kind  of 
family  communism  that  many  of  the 
progressive  South- Americans  at  pres- 
ent regard  as  inimical  to  the  develop- 
ment of  independent  initiative  on  the 
part  of  the  younger  generation. 

A  family  of  my  acquaintance  in 
Argentina  is  more  or  less  typicaL 
The  guest  will  be  invited  to  dinner, 
providing  he  is  especially  fortunate  as 
a  foreigner  in  being  admitted  into  the 
intimate  family  circle,  and  instead  of 
finding  merely  his  host  and  his  wife 
to  greet  him,  the  immense  house  (in 
this  case  containing  over  a  hundred 
rooms)  seems  to  Swarm  with  m^i,  wo- 
men, and  children  bearing  the  same 
name.  On  the  occasion  of  my  visit 
thirty-eight  people  sat  down  at  din- 
ner, and  all  of  these  had  their  abode 
under  the  same  rooftree,  being  the 
parents,  children,  and  grandchildren. 
The  family  was  virtually  a  clan  suffi- 
cient in  itself  for  its  social  life  and 
amusements.  It  is  because  of  the  ex- 
tended family  relationships  that  the 
seclusion  of  women  is  no  hardship 
here,  and  one  hears  frequently  in 
South  America,  as  in  the  orient,  the 
woman's  answer  as  to  her  reason  for 
not  making  friends  outside  her  circle 
of  relatives :  "  Oh,  we  have  so  many  in 
the  family  that  I  do  not  need  to  go 
outside." 

This  patriarchal  custom  makes 
usually  for  a  strong  and  beautiful 
family  life,  and  one  seldom  finds  any- 
where a  more  delightful  atmosphere 
than  that  existing  in  the  South- Amer- 
ican home.    The  devotion  of  the  wo- 
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man  to  her  honflehold  and  children,  as 
well  as  the  reverence  with  which  the 
sons  and  daughters  continue  the  mem- 
ory of  their  sires  and  grandsires,  re- 
minds one  of  the  Far*East,  where  filial 
piety  is  the  supreme  virtue.  Among 
the  weaknesses  which  are  realized  in 
this  system  by  many  South- Americans 
themselves  is  the  tendency  to  inter- 
marry in  a  comparatively  closed  cir- 
cle, in  order  to  keep  the  family  prop- 
erty intact  and  also,  in  certain  cases, 
as  in  sections  of  Brazil,  to  preserve 
the  purity  of  the  Portuguese  blood. 

The  famous  Li  Hung  Chang  of 
China  built  his  home  to  which  he 
wished  to  retire  in  his  old  age  in 
Shanghai  instead  of  in  Canton,  his 
home  province.  When  asked  why  he 
did  such  an  unusual  thing,  contrary 
to  Chinese  customs,  he  replied:  "I 
built  my  house  as  far  as  I  could  from 
my  ancestral  home  with  the  hope  that 
my  numerous  poor  relations  coidd  not 
get  the  steamboat  fare  to  come  and 
live  with  me." 

Many  a  South-American,  if  he 
speaks  from  his  heart,  will  reveal  sim- 
ilar desires,  since  it  is  the  custom  here, 
as  in  the  orient,  for  the  members  of  a 
family  less  fortunate  in  this  world's 
goods  to  seek  out  their  prosperous 
relative  and  give  him  the  pleasure  of 
their  company  through  life.  This  is 
not  simply  requested  as  a  favor  but 
is  demanded  as  a  right  and  is  seldom 
refused. 

In  a  city  of  Brazil  a  prosperous 
physician  died,  leaving  practically  no 
property.  When  his  widow  was  asked 
why  a  man  who  received  enormous 
fees  for  many  years  shoidd  leave  no 
wealth,  she  replied,  ^'How  could  het 
He  had  forty  people  dependent  upon 
him."  Not  only  does  the  generosity  of 
the  Brazilian  extend  to  his  relatives, 
but  his  great-heartedness  and  loving 
nature  are  revealed  in  the  adoption  of 
children  who  have  been  so  unfortu- 
nate as  to  lose  their  parents.  Even  in 
the  poorest  families  there  are  fre- 


quently one  or  more  adopted  childreiL 
We  formed  the  acquaintance  of  a 
couple  who  had  ten  children  of  their 
own  and  still  had  room  in  their  heart 
and  their  house  for  the  adoption  of 
four  in  addition  I 

As  in  the  East,  the  houses  are  large 
and  are  filled  with  innumerable  ser- 
vants, and  these  servants  partake  of 
the  character  of  their  Eastern  proto- 
types in  their  general  inefSciency  and 
also  in  their  willingness  to  i>erform 
the  many  small  and  menial  acts  of 
I)ersonal  service  which  the  Brazilian 
requires  but  which  would  hardly  be 
expected  of  servants  in  the  United 
States.  In  Brazil,  as  in  almost  every 
republic  south  of  Panama,  the  trav- 
eler from  North  America  will  find  re- 
minders of  the  old-class  Egyptian  or 
East-Indian  home. 

Another  oriental  characteristic 
which,  it  might  be  remarked  in  pass- 
ing, is  not  confined  on  this  continent 
either  to  the  Brazilians  or  to  the  Span- 
ish-Americans, but  is  particularly  no- 
ticeable among  these  Latin  peoples,  is 
the  love  of  display.  At  times  this  ap- 
proaches ostentation  and  the  accep- 
tance of  veneer  for  reality.  There  is 
a  tendency  to  put  a  good  front  on 
everything  regardless  of  what  may  ex- 
ist in  the  back  yard:  overomamented 
houses  where  the  colors  of  the  spec- 
trum are  exhausted  in  furnishing 
striking  color-schemes;  the  use  of 
jewelry  by  both  men  and  women  to  an 
extent  that  surprizes  even  the  Broad- 
way habitu£;  prodigal  si>ending  on 
celebrations,  fiower-decorations,  the 
luxury  of  lights  in  the  cities,  su- 
perb office-buildings  of  unique  design 
where,  in  the  North,  plain  utilitarian 
sky-scrapers  woidd  be  found;  wonder- 
ful parks  and  plazas  everywhere, 
filled  with  horticulture  and  statues; 
and  a  penchant  for  dress  to  be  re- 
marked  among  all  classes.  If  it  is 
true,  as  some  one  has  said,  that  the 
sense  of  being  well  drest  gives  a  feel- 
ing of  tranquillity  which  religion  la 
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powerless  to  bestow,  the  Brazilians 
should  possess  a  repose  rivaling  that 
of  the  Buddha  at  Eamakura.  Surely 
they  are  among  the  best-appareled 
men  and  women  to  be  found  in  any 
part  of  the  world.  It  should  be  noted 
also  that  in  this  regard  they  display 
a  taste  and  a  culture  that  are  mindful 
rather  of  Paris  than  of  anything  else 
east  of  Suez. 

In  the  matter  of  manners  and  eti- 
quette, however,  where  the  Brazilian 
also  excels,  one  finds  oriental  sugges- 
tions. Like  the  cultured  Latin- Amer- 
ican generally,  the  Brazilian  is  uni- 
formly polite,  and  his  observance  of 
form  and  punctilio  is  hardly  sur- 
passed in  the  Japanese  imperial  court. 
As  to  the  Easterner,  being  courteously 
pleasant  is  a  kind  of  ingrained  trait. 
Social  amenities  like  hat-lifting,  hand- 
shaking, seeing  guests  to  the  street, 
gift-making,  and  delightful  speeches, 
calcidated  to  give  pleasure  and  satis- 
faction to  the  recipient,  are  almost  a 
sacrament.  Like  the  Easterner,  the 
Latin- American  will  rarely  say  an  un- 
pleasant thing  if  he  can  think  of  any 
remark  that  is  agreeable.  It  has  been 
stated  that  an  oriental  will  tell  an 
agreeable  falsehood  rather  than  a  dis- 
agreeable truth.  At  any  rate  he  will 
please  you  if  his  intuition  and  im- 
agination do  not  fail  him.  While  no 
one  woidd  accuse  the  Latin-Americans 
of  falsifying  in  order  to  be  polite  (as 
far  as  the  Brazilians  are  concerned,  I 
gained  the  impression  that  their  hon- 
esty both  in  business  and  social  life 
was  quite  up  to  the  level  of  such 
virtues  found  in  other  parts  of  the 
western  world),  one  finds  a  striking 
resemblance  between  them  and  the 
men  of  the  orient  in  this  attempt  to 
discover  what  you  would  like  to  have 
them  say  before  they  speak.  The  in- 
direct method  of  approach  pleases 
them  best.  As  one  of  their  writers 
has  said :  ^^  If  the  American  seeks  the 
shortest  road  to  a  given  end,  the  Latin- 
American  looks  for  the  prettiest."  It 


becomes  at  once  apparent  why  the 
North-American,  with  his  naked  di- 
rectness and  often  bluntness  of  man- 
ner and  speech,  fails  to  be  frequently 
a  simpdtico  person  in  these  republics. 

A  truer  conception  of  the  real  dif- 
ference in  attitude  regarding  this 
matter  of  being  x>olite,  on  the  part  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Latin  respec- 
tively, would  obviate  many  difficulties 
and  embarrassments  between  North- 
and  South-Americans.  In  the  realm 
of  deportment  the  American  can  learn 
much  from  the  Brazilian.  There  is 
still  prevalent  in  sections  of  the 
United  States  the  idea  that  directness 
of  speech  and  action  is  invariably 
the  accompaniment  of  high  integrity 
and  probity,  while  politeness  and  gen- 
tlemanhood  are  the  shadows  of  insin- 
cerity. I  have  known  men  who  seemed 
to  tsike  pride  in  rudeness  and  brutal- 
ity of  frankness.  The  desire  to  please 
or  to  appreciate  the  point  of  view  of 
another  did  not  seem  to  enter  their 
consciousness;  certainly,  these  had  no 
such  place  in  their  scheme  of  life  as  in 
Latin  America. 

.4gnes  Bepplier  remarks : 

"  In  my  Tontii  I  knew  eeyeral  old  gentle- 
men wiio  might  on  their  death-'beds  h&ye 
laM  their  hai^  upon  their  hearts  and  have 
sworn  that  never  in  their  whole  lives  had 
thej  permitted  anj  statement,  however  in- 
slgnincant,  to  pass  uncontradicted  in  their 
presence.  They  were  authoritative  old  gen- 
tlemen, kind  husbands  after  their  fashion, 
and  careful  others;  but  conversation  at 
their  dinner-table  was  not  for  human  de- 
Hght" 

They  were  doubtless  of  that  type, 
"pious  and  disagreeable,"  sad  rem- 
nant of  the  old  Saxon  heritage  exprest 
as  to  sentiment  in  the  old  English  say- 
ing— "  What  is  the  good  of  a  family 
if  one  can  not  be  disagreeable  in  the 
bosom  of  it  f 

"  &o  rugged  was  he  that  we  (thought  him  just, 
So  churlish  was  he  that  we  deemed  him 
true." 

St.  Francis  de  Sales,  himself  a 
Latin,  drew  quite  a  different  line  of 
ideal— "It  is  better  to  hold  back  a 
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truth  than  to  speak  it  ungraciously," 
said  he. 

It  is  quite  time  that  we  in  the  colder 
and  more  practical  North  begin  to 
realize  our  deficiencies  in  the  matter 
of  behavior.  It  is  quite  time  that  we 
stop  calling  politeness  a  "  thing  on  the 
surface,"  not  meaning  thereby  to  be 
complimentary ;  for,  as  Whistler  once 
answered  this  accusation,  "On  the 
surface  is  a  very  good  place  for  polite- 
ness to  be."  A  man's  outward  atti- 
tude, exprest  in  his  general  deport- 
ment,  constitutes  usually  his  main 
chance  to  aflPect  the  sum  total  of  the 
human  existence  with  which  he  comes 
into  contact.  Courtesy,  as  we  find  it 
in  Latin  America  and  among  orien- 
tals, is  not  a  hollow  thing.  It  is  a  part 
of  a  real  culture.  There  is  a  heart- 
quality  present.  Henry  James  said, 
speaking  of  French  attendance: 
"Your  waiter  utters  a  greeting,  be- 
cause, after  all,  something  human 
within  him  prompts  him.  His  instinct 
bids  him  say  something,  and  his  taste 
recommends  that  it  should  be  agree- 
able." 

He  who  resides  for  any  length  of 
time  among  the  people  of  the  southern 
republics  and  is  the  recipient  of  their 
delicate  and  generous  favor,  which  is 
rarely  marred  by  any  suspicion  of 
boorishness  and  crudity  of  thought  or 
action,  is  inclined  to  recall  what  one 
of  our  most  honored  New  England 
writers  once  said :  that  he  liked  a  self- 
made  man,  but  that  he  liked  even  bet- 
ter for  steady  companionship  a  man 
whom  an  enlightened  civilization  had 
helped  in  making.  If  William  of 
Wykeham  had  insight  in  giving  to  the 
great  English  boys'  school  at  Win- 
chester the  motto — "  Manners  maketh 
men" — the  Brazilians,  in  common  with 
Latin-Americans  generally,  have  a 
notable  contribution  to  render  other 
parts  of  the  western  continent,  where 
there  is  less  consciousness  of  the  sub- 
tle potency  of  pleasing  deportment. 

Industrial  initiative  and  interest  in 


large  constructive  modem  miterprisey 
involving  practical  talents,  are  also 
traits  which  Brazilians  lack,  tc^ther 
with  orientals,  especially  with  the  in- 
habitants of  India.  The  mental  ten- 
dency of  the  Latin- Americans,  as  a 
rule,  is  Uterary  and  political  rather 
than  scientific  and  practicaL  It  is 
well  known  that  the  inhabitant  of 
these  lands  dislikes  figures  and  sta- 
tistics almost  as  much  as  does  the  East- 
Indian.  Even  government  statistics 
are  usually  taken  with  certain  reserva- 
tions by  those  who  know  the  way  in 
which  they  are  prepared. 

Throughout  South  America  one 
hears  repeatedly,  in  almost  identical 
words,  the  lament  confronting  the 
traveler  in  virtually  every  section  of 
the  Near  East,  namely,  that  the  peo- 
ple are  keen,  often  enthusiastic  to 
begin  undertakings,  but  are  lacking  in 
dogged  perseverance  in  carrying  them 
through  to  completion.  It  was  said 
that  among  Coleridge's  ^ects,  at  his 
death,  there  were  innumerable  manu- 
scripts begun  but  never  finished. 
Among  those  of  the  Latin  tempera- 
ment, which  has  more  elements  of  sim- 
ilarity with  the  East  than  with  the 
Teutonic  and  Saxon  West,"  feeling 
holds  a  higher  seat  than  cold  logic, 
and  there  is  wanting  the  steady  power 
of  will  that  endures  opposition  gladly 
and  drives  its  way  through  difficulties. 
One  finds  less  frequently  than  farther 
north  that  obstacle  furnishes  incen- 
tive to  enlarged  display  of  energy  and 
determination.  This  may  be  because 
the  Latin- American,  in  common  with 
many  of  the  people  of  the  East,  does 
not  live  to  work  as  truly  as  does  the 
North- American  especially,  but  rather 
looks  upon  labor  as  a  necessity  at 
times,  a  passage  to  be  endured  on  the 
way  to  enjoyments  more  in  keeping 
with  the  spirit  and  desires  of  a  people 
to  whom  pleasures  of  thought  and  en- 
vironment  bulk  larger  than  industrial 
efficiency  or  complicated  scientific 
management.    It  is  a  matter  of  easily 
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ascertained  history  that  the  larger 
enterprises  involving  material  and 
administrative  abilities  on  a  huge 
scale,  undertakings  requiring  practi- 
cal rather  than  theoretical  talents, 
have  been  carried  through  in  this 
part  of  the  world  largely  by  for- 
eigners— Germans,  Englishmen,  and 
Americans. 

A  South- American  writer  has  spo- 
ken of  the  deficiencies  of  his  country- 
men in  a  manner  more  sweeping  than 
would  seem  to  accord  with  the  facts 
of  awakening  industrial  enterprise 
among  Brazilians  at  least,  but  he  ex- 
presses much  of  the  true  tendency : 

<'The  Latin- American,  a  creature  of 
dreams  and  a  victim  of  neglect,  brings  to- 
gether all  the  conditions  essential  to  a 
writer  or  a  musician,  and  he  lacks  imtiative. 
Somewhat  of  a  dilettante,  he  is  not  well 
adapted  to  the  period  into  which  he  is  bom.'' 

He  who  is  acquainted  with  the  East 
will  find  resemblances  thereto  in  the 
Brazilian's  use  of  language.  He  not 
only  employs  a  large  amount  of  lan- 
guage, but  he  is  also  quite  as  hesitant 
as  the  Chinese,  for  example,  in  com- 
ing to  the  point  or  in  answering  a  di- 
rect question  in  a  direct  way.  There 
is  a  deluge  of  talk  with  many  gestures 
about  the  merest  trifle.  In  rural  dis- 
tricts of  the  country,  notably,  if  one 
stops  to  ask  a  policeman  a  simple 
question  concerning  direction,  he  is 
likely  to  find  himself  involved  in  a 
lengthy  conversation,  pleasant  enough 
but  not  necessarily  relevant.  I  visited 
a  lecture-room  a  few  years  ago  in  the 
city  of  Cairo  and  was  imprest  by  a 
student  who  held  up  his  hand  to  at- 
tract the  teacher's  attention.  Upon 
being  asked  what  he  wanted,  the  youth 
replied :  "  Sir,  I  want  to  talk  I "  The 
traveler  in  the  Latin  republics  is  often 
conscious  that  the  native  inhabitant  is 
possest  with  a  similar  desire.  He 
wants  to  talk.  He  likes  to  talk  quite 
as  much  as  the  loquacious  oriental. 
He  is  very  good  at  talking,  too,  and, 
altho  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
more  reserved  Teuton,  he  seems  at 


times  to  overdo  the  business  of  speech, 
one  must  confess  that  the  South- 
American's  conversation  is  both  fluent 
and  graceful  in  diction.  I  have  never 
traveled  in  countries  where  it  T7as  so 
true  that  almost  every  one  could  get 
up  and  make  a  flne  speech.  The  flow 
of  words  is  charming,  altho  when, 
later,  one  is  separated  from  the  mag- 
netism of  the  vibrant  gesticulating 
speaker,  he  is  sometimes  at  a  loss  to 
know  what  all  the  talk  is  about. 

The  young  son  of  one  of  my  friends 
went  to  hear  a  famous  preacher  who 
talked  steadily  for  one  and  one-half 
hours.  On  his  return  the  father  asked 
his  son  how  he  liked  the  sermon. 
"Pine!"  answered  the  son.  "But 
what  did  he  talk  about!  "  queried  the 
father.  At  which  the  boy  replied,  per- 
haps truly,  "He  didn't  say!"  To 
many  foreigners  the  South- Americans 
appear  to  use,  both  in  their  common 
conversations  and  also  in  their  books, 
more  words  than  are  needed  to  ex- 
press their  meaning.  There  is  such 
ready  facility  of  speech  and  writing 
that  one  craves  for  the  speakers  and 
writers  the  virtues  of  limitation  and 
restraint.  It  is  oriental  to  use  elo- 
quence and  figures  of  speech,  not  un- 
adorned with  flowery  expression,  to 
convey  ideas  and  sentiment ;  it  is  also 
decidedly  Latin-American. 

Educationally,  there  are  many 
parts  of  Brazil  that  remind  one  of  the 
orient  by  reason  of  the  more  ready 
use  of  the  memory  than  of  the  reason. 
It  is  easy  for  the  student  of  these 
lands  to  commit  to  memory;  not  so 
easy  for  him  to  think  independently. 
This  is  even  more  true  in  some  other 
southern  republics — ^Bolivia  and  Peru, 
for  example.  Practical  or  applied 
learning  is  not  naturally  popular 
among  these  students.  Literature, 
drawing,  the  arts,  and  government 
studies,  on  the  other  hand,  are  easily 
grasped  and  much  real  excellence  is 
exhibited. 

The  Brazilian  is  apt  in  the  mastery 
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of  languages  other  than  his  own,  and 
in  the  cosmopolitanism  which  this  lin- 
guistic ability  affords  him  he  easily 
surpasses  the  American  and  the  En 
glishman,  who  usually  know  but  one 
language.  French  especially  is  spoken 
and  understood  by  a  large  proportion 
of  the  higher-class  men  and  women  of 
Brazil,  while  English  and  Italian,  in 
certain  parts  of  the  country,  are  used 
alongside  of  the  national  Portuguese 
tongue. 

In  India  one  finds  to-day  a  large, 
very  much  too  large,  race  of  lawyers, 
made  up  of  the  educated  men  who  en- 
ter this  profession  with  the  idea  of 
using  it  as  a  stepping-stone  for  polit- 
ical and  government  positions.  The 
case  is  not  otherwise  throughout  South 
America,  where  lawyers  are  legion. 
There  are  many  parents  who  send 
their  sons  to  the  universities  and  law- 
schools  to  fit  them  for  the  bar,  regard- 
less of  whether  or  not  these  youths  in- 
tend to  enter  permanently  the  profes- 
sion of  law.  Here,  as  in  many  of  the 
Oriental  nations,  law  is  the  popular 
profession.  Some  say  this  is  because 
of  the  distaste  of  the  people  for  busi- 
ness or  commercial  pursuits,  law  also 
leading  to  government  offices,  afford- 
ing a  comparatively  easy  gentleman's 
career;  while  others  will  tell  you  that 
it  is  because  the  South- American  tem- 
perament, like  that  of  the  Easterner, 
carries  one  naturally  to  a  profession 
wherein  he  excels,  because  of  the  fun- 
damental bent  of  his  mind.  Probably 
both  reasons  are  operative  in  South 
America  as  well  as  in  India. 

As  to  the  attitude  toward  time,  the 
keeping  of  engagements,  etc.,  the 
oriental  traits  are  repeatedly  revealed 
in  Brazil.  In  the  first  place,  the  coun- 
try to  a  large  extent  is  located  in  the 
tropics;  and  in  tropical  climates  no 
one  hurries  except  the  newly  arrived 
foreigner.  But  the  free  use  of  time  in 
Brazil  is  something  more  than  trop- 
ical ;  it  is  national. 

Mr.   James   Russell  Lowell  said: 


^^  The  Neapolitan's  laziness  is  that  of 
a  loafer;  the  Roman's  is  that  of  a 
noble.  The  poor  Anglo-Saxon  must 
count  his  hours  and  look  twice  at  his 
smcdl  change  of  quarters  and  minutes; 
but  the  Roman  spends  from  a  purse 
of  Fortunatus."  The  Brazilian's  use 
of  time  is  neither  Neapolitan  nor 
Anglo-Saxon;  it  is  rather  like  that  of 
the  Roman  gentleman,  who  found 
time  a  vast  commodity  made  particu- 
larly for  the  service  and  not  the  slav- 
ery of  man.  The  Brazilian  does  not 
place  small  stress  upon  the  keeping  of 
engagements  because  he  is  indolent; 
the  matter  of  saving  minutes  does  not 
seem  to  have  occurred  to  him  as  par- 
ticularly impressive.  He  has  for  Hie 
most  part  spent  his  life  in  an  environ- 
ment somewhat  removed  from  the 
strident  sounds  and  rushing  feet  of 
great  industrial  cities.  He  has  been 
the  inheritor  of  the  spirit  of  the  Por- 
tuguese and  the  Moor,  and  in  his  great 
tropical  country  there  has  always 
seemed  to  be  ample  time  for  the  siesta 
and  the  indulgence  of  friendship. 
One  finds  no  suggestion  in  his  man- 
ners that  it  has  ever  crossed  his  mind 
that  the  world  was  going  to  close  to- 
morrow promptly  at  five  o'clock.  He 
is  as  much  of  a  spendthrift  of  time  as 
he  is  of  money.  He  acts  as  tho  there 
was  an  unlimited  supply  of  both  com- 
modities. 

To  the  foreigner,  this  tendency  to 
delay,  to  be  dilatory  in  answering  let- 
ters, to  come  late  to  engagements,  and 
in  a  hundred  ways  revealing  a  lofty 
indifference  to  time-values  as  they  are 
reckoned  in  the  United  States,  at  least, 
is  sometimes  a  hardship  difficult  to 
condone.  Foreign  educators  will  tell 
you  that  it  is  hard  to  get  either  stu- 
dents or  professors  to  hold  rigidly  to 
class-hours.  At  times  the  pupils  are 
more  desirous  to  learn  than  the  teach- 
ers are  to  teach.  In  one  city  I  found 
the  students  of  one  of  the  institutions 
on  strike,  their  grievance  being  that 
the  professors,  who  were  for  the  most 
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part  professional  men  carrying  on  an 
outside  business  of  their  own,  not  only 
did  not  arrive  on  time  at  their  lectures, 
but  in  many  cases  forgot  them  entirely. 

As  to  dinner  parties  or  social  en- 
gagements it  is  quite  generally  expect- 
ed that  people  will  be  late,  even  later 
than  in  other  countries  outside  of 
South  America,  even  as  late  as  is  the 
attendance  in  oriental  cities.  In  the 
case  of  a  certain  public  official  from 
the  United  States,  who  was  scheduled 
to  lecture  in  a  west  coast  city,  invi- 
tations to  the  guests  belonging  to  the 
country  were  issued  for  three  o'clock, 
and  those  to  foreign  inhabitants  for 
four  o'clock.  The  arrangement  proved 
to  be  a  happy  one  and  creditable  to 
the  penetrating  discernment  of  the 
committee,  since  the  guests  all  arrived 
at  practically  the  same  time,  around 
four  o'clock. 

This  disregard  of  time  is  being  rap- 
idly overcome  in  Brazilian  cities,  espe- 
cially in  the  realm  of  business  engage- 
ments, because  of  the  stress  of  trade 
growing  with  great  advances  each 
year  and  also  no  doubt  by  reason  of 
the  contact  with  foreign  men  of  af- 
fairs who  have  brought  from  their 
home-lands  their  usual  ideas  of 
promptness  and  dispatch  relative  to 
business  matters. 

The  love  of  music,  artistry  of  all 
kinds,  and  things  Uterary  is  general 
throughout  Brazil.  The  strains  of 
music  caught  from  a  doorway  by  the 
passer-by  frequently  remind  one  of 
the  minor  chords  that  thrill  the  West- 
erner so  strangely  among  the  inhab- 
itants of  North  Africa,  East  India, 
or,  in  fact,  almost  anywhere  in  the 
orient.  The  romance  and  poetry- 
loving  of  the  Bast  are  found  on  every 
mde.  There  are  oriental  color  and 
s^itiment  in  the  modem  Portuguese 
literature  of  Brazil,  which  one  day 
will  be  discovered  to  contain  the  lit- 
erary and  mystic  beauty  which  it  cer- 
tainly possesses.  The  atmosphere  of 
this  wonderful  country  beneath  the 


Southern  Cross  forms  a  natural  hab- 
itat for  the  traits  that,  while  they  are 
Latin,  are  also  of  the  East  in  essence. 
That  they  are  not  practically  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  that  they  do  not  breathe 
with  the  hard-worked  term  "effi- 
ciency" make  them  no  less  contribu- 
tory to  the  abiding  values  of  the  hu- 
man race. 

As  long  as  there  is  a  place  in  the 
world  for  those  talents  of  spiritual 
and  literary  and  artistic  excellence, 
as  long  as  sentiment,  which  had  its 
rich  original  home  in  the  East,  rules 
the  hearts  of  Inen,  so  long  will  the 
dwellers  of  the  earth,  be  they  of  the 
North  or  South,  the  East  or  the  West, 
be  glad  that  there  are  places  here  and 
there  on  this  rolling  planet  where  the 
goddess  of  beauty  and  music  and 
poetry  still  dares  to  lift  her  head  and 
utter,  unashamed,  her  messages  to  the 
finer  side  of  humanity. 

He  who  in  his  northern  isolation  of 
cold  business  accomplishment  takes  it 
upon  himself  to  rule  out  of  usefulness 
traits  and  talents  that  are  as  immor- 
tal as  the  soul  of  man  itself,  simply 
because  these  are  not  understood  or 
cared  for  especially,  is  not  simply 
lacking  in  cosmopolitan  charity,  but 
impoverished  as  to  the  deeper  riches 
to  which  all  the  wide  world  should  be 
in  part  contributor  and  debtor.  That 
some  of  the  richest  jewels  of  human 
existence  shine  in  settings  that  are 
strange  to  us  makes  them,  for  that 
reason,  no  less  real. 

As  the  American  and  the  English- 
man turn  more  and  more  to  the  charm 
and  dignity  of  the  tranquil,  thought- 
ful East,  to  get  a  breath  of  its  price- 
less antiquity  before  modernity  levels 
it  to  a  mediocre  present-day  "effi- 
ciency," likewise  are  they  beginning 
to  find  in  such  countries  as  Brazil  an 
orientalism  closer  at  home,  and  its 
fascination  is  no  less  strong  in  that  it 
furnishes  an  inevitable  and  required 
complement  for  the  values  that  are 
distinctively  Anglo-Saxon. 
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"  RAYMOND  "  AND  SURVIVAL 

AN  INTERVIEW  WITH  SIR  OLIVER  LODGE 

For  the  benefit  of  readers  who  are  not  acquainted  with  Sir  Oliver  Lodge's  book, 
Baymond;  or  Life  and  Death,  we  reprint  the  following  review  of  the  volume  from  Thb 
HoMiLinc  Beview  for  June,  1917: 

The  preface  sajs  that  "  this  bo<^  is  named  after  my  son  who  was  killed  in  the  war.'' 
Of  its  three  divisions  the  first  is  made  up  of  extracts  from  his  letters  from  tte  front 
from  Mar.  16  to  Sept.  12,  1915;  the  second  part,  occupying  nearly  two  hundred  pages, 
recites  the  endeavors  which  the  family  made  through  various  means  and  agencies  to  get 
into  communication  with  him  **  on  the  other  side '' ;  the  third  part,  called  "  Life  and 
Death,"  is  expository,  with  the  aim  of  relieving  prejudice  and  of  cultivating  an  in- 
telligent interest  in  a  question  which  concerns  all  of  us.  The  report  of  the  various  tests 
to  which  the  mediums  were  sobjected  is  given  with  great  fulness  and  with  a  deep 
and  trustful  seriousness.  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  has  been  for  many  years  no  stranger  to  the 
kind  of  phenomena  whidi  he  here  shares  with  his  readers,  only  now  for  the  first  time  the 
peraonal  nature  of  his  interest  is  the  immediate  motive  of  his  search.  In  accord  with 
his  hi^  character  as  a  scientist  and  a  Christian,  and  with  the  rigid  conditions  to  which 
the  intermediaries  invariably  submitted,  as  well  as  with  fhe  unspotted  reputation  of 
^ese  intermediaries,  he  has  given  us  what  we  should  expect,  reports  to  which  no  sus- 
picion of  intentional  deception  can  be  attached;  in  addition,  he  has  himself  discounted 
or  set  aside  such  matters  as  seem  to  him  not  suitably  authenticated  or  to  which  other 
interpretation  would  be  more  naturally  given.  It  is  unquestionably  the  most  serious  and 
promising  effort  yet  undertaken  to  discover  if  those  who  have  passed  on  do  really  com- 
municate with  dear  ones  yet  living  here.  The  cogency  of  the  evidence  which  he  places 
at  our  disposal  will  be  estimated  differently  by  different  people.  The  fact  that  Sir 
Oliver  is  convinced  that  he  has  had  messages  from  his  son  in  response  ig}  those  he  has 
sent  will  go  far  to  predispose  many  readers  to  a  favorable  attitude  toward  his  conclusions. 
Those  who  may  not  be  ready  to  yield  full  assent  to  the  positive  convictioner  which  he  has 
so  modestly  advanced  will  yet,  in  the  final  portion  of  the  book,  come  upon  exceedingly 
quickening  suggestions  on  the  meaning  of  life  and  death:  Here  one  is  tempted  to  quote 
sentences  of  careful  scientific  generalization,  rare  insight  into  the  principle  of  life  and 
the  content  of  consciousness,  of  tender  sympathy  for  those  who  are  suffering  as  he  suffers 
and  for  the  same  cause.  However,  in  order  to  disclose  the  author's  conception  of  the 
Ood  who  shares  man's  age-long  sorrow  and  struggle,  that  he  may  make  him  worthy  of  the 
immortal  life,  one  may  be  pardoned  for  citing  the  following: 

"  This  is  the  Christian  conception ;  not  of  a  God  apart  from  his  creatures,  looking  on, 
taking  no  interest  in  their  behavior,  sitting  aloof  only  to  judge  them;  but  One  who 
anxiously  takes  measures  for  their  betterment,  takes  trouble,  takes  pains — ^a  pregnant 
phrase,  takes  pains — One  who  suffers  when  they  go  wrong,  One  who  feels  painfully  the 
miseries  and  wrong-doings  and  sins  and  cruelties  of  the  creatures  whom  he  has  endowed 
with  free  will;  One  who  actively  enters  into  the  storm  and  conflict;  One  who  actually 
took  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us,  to  save  us  from  the  slough  into  which  we  might  have 
fallen,  to  show  us  what  the  beauty  and  dignity  of  man  might  be." 

Question. — ^Well,  Sir  Oliver,  since  you  a  hostile  spirit.     Considering  the 

wrote  that  book  called  Raymond,  or  puzzling  character  of  the  book  I  am 

Life  and  Death,  I  hear  that  it  has  not  surprized, 

roused  attention  and  been  a  help  to  I  should  like  to  ask  a  few  questions, 

many  bereaved  people.  not  exactly  from  the  hostile  point 

Answer. — I  am  thankful  that  it  has,  of  view,  but  such  as  inquirers  often 

for  to  that  end  it  was  written.  ask,  especially  those  who  are  begin- 

What  sort  of  reception  has  the  book  ning  to  be  interested  in  the  subject, 

received  in  clerical  circles  t  I  shall  be  glad  to.  answer.    To  get 

Oh,  mixed;  as  might  be  expected.  the  real  meaning  out  of  the  book, 

Some  have  preached  on  it  sympa-  together  with  its  predecessor,  The 

thetically ;  others  have  treated  it  in  Survival  of  Man,  needs  a  good  deal 
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of  study.  Some  people  seem  to  have 
formed  their  opinions  without  read- 
ing either,  on  the  strength  of  a  re- 
view or  from  disconnected  extracts. 
The  bishop  of  Chichester  has  said 
that  you  do  not  recommend  people 
to  read  or  heed  the  book. 
I  do  not  think  he  can  have  said  that, 
because  it  is  not  true. 
He  wfits  reported  as  saying  that. 
Oh,  that's  diflferent.  But  I  suppose 
he  must  have  said  something  like  it. 
"What  possible  ground  can  he  have 
for  such  a  statement  t 
Only  that  I  do  not  re  mend  all 
sorts  of  people  to  visit  mediums  or 
try  to  investigate  the  subject  for 
themselves.  If  they  do,  it  must  be  on 
their  own  responsibility.  "When  sane 
people  desire,  on  sound  and  good 
motives  and  in  a  reasonable  spirit, 
to  gain  first-hand  experience  iir  the 
hope  of  thereby  mitigating  their 
sorrow,  there  are  people  who  do 
their  best  to  help  them ;  but  it  is  un- 
wise to  take  the  responsibility  of 
urging  such  a  course  upon  an  un- 
known stranger.  And  some  should 
be  dissuaded. 

Have  bereaved  people  been  helped 
in  this  way  who  knew  nothing  of 
the  subject  beforehand  t 
Yes,  a  fair  number.  People  in 
genuine  distress  have  gone  with 
careful  recommendation  and  in- 
structions to  a  reputable  medium, 
quite  anonymously,  and  have  got 
into  touch  unmistakably  with  their 
departed.  This  has  happened  in 
some  noteworthy  cases.  The  result 
has  been  a  considerable  addition  to 
the  bulk  of  cumulative  evidence  in 
favor  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
phenomenon,  and  incidentally  of  the 
power  of  the  mediums,  who  normal- 
ly knew  nothing  whatever  about 
llieir  visitors,  but  who  in  trance 
gave  many  intimate  family  details. 
Some  critics  have  said  that  you  and 
•members  of  your  family  must  have 
been  known  to  all  mediums. 


It  was  not  true.  It  was  not  true 
even  for  myself;  tho  doubtless  for 
evidential  purposes  recognition  of 
myself  had  to  be  assumed.  But  it  is 
absurd  to  suppose  that  people  who 
had  never  been  to  a  medium  of  any 
kind  were  known,  still  more  absurd 
to  suppose  that  every  anonymous 
stranger  is  personally  known  or 
could  be  looked  up. 
Are  no  mediums  fraudulent  t 
In  so  far  as  they  are  fraudulent  they 
are  not  genuine  mediums.  If  people 
go  to  charlatans  who  advertise  by 
sandwich-men  and  other  devices, 
they  deserve  what  they  get. 
Are  not  people  too  ready  to  be  con- 
vinced! 

Some  are,  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  sup- 
pose that  people  who  are  really 
seeking  for  evidence  of  the  survival 
of  their  loved  ones  are  ready  to  be 
misled.  They  are  often  quite  criti- 
cal and  reasonably  cautious.  Their 
anxiety  sometimes  makes  them  even 
excessively  anxious  not  to  be  de- 
ceived in  so  vitally  important  a 
matter.  And  even  after  they  have 
had  quite  good  evidence,  they  some- 
times go  back  on  it — very  naturally 
— and  become  skeptical  again. 
Have  you  had  further  evidence 
since  the  book  was  published  t 
Yes,  indeed.  Sometimes  we  think 
the  evidence  which  has  accumulated 
since  the  book  was  written  is  even 
better  than  that  there  recorded. 
But  the  stress  and  anxiety  to  com- 
municate have  subsided,  in  our 
case.  The  wish  to  give  evidence 
remains,  but,  now  that  the  fact  of 
survival  and  happy  employment  is 
established,  the  communications  are 
placid  —  like  an  occasional  letter 
home. 

Does  it  seem  to  you  that  people  in 
general  can  expect  to  receive  mes- 
sages aiid  derive  comfort  in  this 
way! 

I  hope  that  in  time,  when  the  possi- 
bility is  recognized  and  taken  under 
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the  wing  of  religion,  people  will 
not  need  individual  and  specific 
messages  to  assure  them  of  the  well- 
being  of  their  loved  ones.  They  will, 
I  hope,  be  able  to  feel  assured  that 
what  has  been  proved  true  of  a  few 
must  be  true  of  all,  under  the  same 
general  circumstances.  Moreover, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  be 
able  to  receive  help  and  comfort 
and  a  sense  of  communion  through 
their  own  powers,  in  i>eaceful  times, 
without  strain  or  special  efFort  and 
without  vicarious  mediation. 
Is  the  power,  or  sensitiveness,  or 
whatever  it  ought  to  be  called,  at  all 
likely  to  be  common  t 
A  good  deal  commoner  than  people 
think.  I  anticipate  that  in  most 
families  there  will  be  found  one 
member  who  may  be  able  to  help 
others  to  some  knowledge  in  this  di* 
rection.  Elaborate  proof  is  neces- 
sary at  first,  as  it  has  been  in  many 
DOW  recognized  and  familiar  things 
— such  as  the  position  of  the  earth 
in  the  solar  system — but  when  once 
a  fact  or  doctrine  is  generally  ac- 
cepted, people  settle  down  in  ac^ 
ceptance  and  enjoyment  of  the  gen- 
eral belief  without  each  striving 
after  exceptional  experience  for 
•himself.  The  inertia  of  the  human 
mind  and  of  the  body  politic  is 
considerable ;  right  beliefs  take  time 
to  enter,  and  wrong  beliefs  take 
time  to  disappear;  but  periods  of 
anxiety  and  doubt  and  controveri^y 
do  not  last  as  a  permanent  condi- 
tion. They  represent  a  phase 
through  which  we  have  to  go. 
I  see  that  Lord  Halifax  and  other 
good  people  are  so  imprest  with  the 
purely  religious  point  of  view  that 
they  call  every  other  attempt  at 
communion  "diabolical.*'  Let  me 
ask  how  do  you  know  that  you  are 
not  being  deceived  by  devils  t 
This  is  not  a  scientific  objection,  but 
a  sort  of  theological  one. 
Yes,  but  surely  your  subject  trench- 


es on  theological  territory,  and  yon 
may  be  prosecuted  as  a  trespasser. 
True  enough.  I  have  no  wish  to 
shirk  the  ecclesiastical  i)oint  of  view. 
It  is  indeed  an  important  one,  for 
the  Church  has  great  influence.  But 
I  must  claim  that  science  can  pay  no 
attention  to  ecclesiastical  notice- 
boards  ;  we  must  examine  wherever 
we  can,  and  I  do  not  agree  that  any 
region  of  inquiry  can  be  barred  out 
by  legitimate  authority. 
Well  then,  how  do  you  answer  the 
accusation  that  the  phenomena  you 
encounter  are  the  work  of  devils  f 
The  answer  I  should  give  is  the  an- 
cient one :  **By  their  fruits."  I  wiU 
not  elaborate  it.  St.  Paul  gave  a 
long  list  of  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit. 
Then  you  regard  the  consequences 
as  wholly  good  ! 

No,  indeed.  I  do  not  regard  as  wholly 
good  any  activity  of  man.  Even  the 
pursuit  of  science  can  be  prose- 
cuted to  evil,  as  we  see  now  only  too 
clearly  in  the  war.  Everytiiing 
human  can  be  used  and  can  be 
abused.  I  have  to  speak  in  plati- 
tudes to  answer  these  objections. 
Yes,  but  what  about  devilry  and 
deception? 

The  bishop  of  Beauvais  denounced 
Joan  of  Arc's  voices  as  diabolicaL 
Chief  priests  were  always  ready  to 
attribute  anything  done  without 
their  sanction  to  the  power  of  Beel- 
zebub. It  is  a  very  ancient  accusa^ 
tion.  Its  past  history  renders  it  an 
overflattering  one  to  any  modem 
accused  person.  I  can  give  no  new 
answer  to  it 

Well,  now,  before  we  part,  and  as- 
suming for  the  moment  that  your 
book  contains  some  indications  of 
reality,  there  is  one  difficult  jwr- 
tion  which  I  have  been  asked  to 
question  you  upon. 
I  can  guess  which  it  is.  You  mean 
the  similarity  of  the  conditions  as 
described  "over  there**  to  the  condi- 
tions on  the  earth. 
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Yes,  1  mean  that.  I  mean  the  houses 
and  the  trees  on  the  other  side,  but 
I  also  mean  the  cigars  and  the 
whisky. 

Well,  let  us  separate  them.  First 
as  to  similarity  or  apparent  similar- 
ity of  conditions.  I  do  not  dogma- 
tize on  the  point,  but  I  conceive  that 
in  so  far  as  people  remain  them- 
selves their  powers  of  interpretation 
will  be  similar  to  what  they  used  to 
be  here.  Hence  in  whatever  way 
we  interpret  a  material  world  here 
and  now,  so,  in  like  manner,  are 
they  likely  to  interpret  an  ethereal 
world,  through  senses  not  altogether 
dissimilar  to  ours  in  effect,  however 
they  differ  in  detail.  The  external 
world,  as  we  perceive  it,  is  largely 
dependent  on  our  powers  of  percep- 
tion ^d  interpretation.  So  is  a 
picture  or  any  work  of  art.  The 
thing  in  itself  —  whatever  that 
means — can  hardly  be  known  to  us. 
I  admit  that  the  problem  of  the  na- 
ture of  future  existence  is  not  an 
e&sy  one,  but  the  evidence  is  fairly 
confidstent  on  this  point  ever  since 
Swedenborg.  The  next  world  is  al- 
ways represented  as  surprizingly 
like  this;  and  tho  that  obviously 
lends  itself  to  skepticism,  I  suspect 
it  corresponds  to  some  sort  of  real- 
ity. It  looks  almost  as  if  that  world 
were  an  ethereal  counterpart  of 
this :  or  else  as  if  we  were  all  really 
in  one  world  all  the  time,  only  they 
see  the  ethereal  aspect  of  it  and  we 
see  the  material.  The  clue  to  all  this 
seems  to  depend  on  the  similarity,  or 
rather  the  identity,  of  the  observer. 
A  nerve-center  interprets  a  stimulus 
in  the  way  to  which  it  is  accustomed, 
whatever  the  real  nature  of  the 
stimulus.  A  blow  on  the  eye,  or  a 
pressure  on  the  retina,  is  interpreted 
as  light.  Hence,  given  the  identity 
of  an  observer,  similarity  of  impres- 
sion is  not  altogether  surprizing. 
But  some  one  has  accused  your  son 
of  saying  they  spend  some  part  of 


their  time  in  smoking  and  drinking. 
If  that  accusation  has  been  brought, 
it  is  unjustified  and  untrue. '  A 
statement  detached  from  its  context 
is  often  misleading.  What  is  re- 
vealed in  my  book,  if  it  has  any 
trustworthy  significance — and  that 
may  be  treated  as  an  open  question 
for  the  present — ^implies  clearly  and 
decisively  that  they  do  not  thus 
occupy  their  time ;  nor  are  any  such 
things  natural  to  their  surround- 
ings. Nothing  but  common  sense  is 
needed  to  understand  the  position. 
If  there  is  a  community  over  there 
it  can  not  be  a  fixt  and  stationary 
one ;  newcomers  must  be  continually 
arriving.  My  son  is  represented  as 
stating  that  when  people  first  come 
over,  and  are  in  a  puzzled  state  of 
mind,  they  ask  for  all  sorts  of  un- 
reasonable things;  and  the  lower 
kind  are  still  afflicted  with  the  de- 
sires of  earth.  After  all,  this  is 
really  orthodox  moral  teaching,  or 
I  am  much  mistaken ;  it  is  one  of  the 
warnings  held  out  to  sensual  persons 
that  their  desires  may  persist  and 
become  part  of  their  punishment. 
Imagine  an  assembly  of  clergymen 
in  some  retreat,  where  they  give 
themselves  to  meditation  and  good 
works,  and  then  imagine  a  traveler 
mistaking  their  hostel  for  a  hotel 
and  asking  for  a  whisky  and  soda. 
Would  that  mean  that  whiskies  and 
sodas  were  natural  to  the  surround- 
ings, and  part  of  the  atmosphere  of 
the  place!  Would  not  the  feeling 
aroused  by  the  request  mean  just 
the  contrary! 

But  your  book  says  that  something 
like  them  is  provided. 
What  the  book  says  is  that  in  order 
to  wean  a  newcomer  from  sordid 
and  unsuitable  tho  comparatively 
innocuous  tastes,  the  policy  adopted 
in  one  case  was  not  to  forbid  and 
withhold — a  policy  which  might 
overinflame  and  prolong  the  desire 
— ^but  to  take  steps  to  satisfy  it  in 
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moderation,  until  the  person  of  his 
own  free  will  and  sense  perceived 
the  unsoitability  and  overcame  the 
relics  of  earthly  craving:  which  he 
does  very  soon.  Whether  the  state- 
ment be  accepted  as  true  or  not,  or 
as  containing  some  parabolic  ele- 
ment of  truth,  I  see  nothing  derog- 
atory in  it;  and  the  process  of  wean- 
ing may  be  wise. 

I  see,  then,  that  your  point  is  the 
exact  contrary  of  what  has  been  as- 
serted by  hostile  critics. 
Yes.  They  have  not  really  read  or 
studied  the  book.  They  pitch  upon 
a  sentence  in  some  review  and  quote 
that,  without  understanding  the 
bearing  of  it  or  its  real  significance. 
But  I  see  another  critic  complains 
that  games  and  songs  are  spoken  of, 
and  it  is  claimed  that  ^^  spirits  of 
just  men  made  perfect ''  ought  not 
to  be  occupied  in  any  such  common- 
place ways,  even  during  their  times 
of  relaxation. 

When  perfection  or  saintliness  is  at- 
tained, that  may  be  true :  it  is  not  a 
subject  on  which  I  am  a  judge. 
Games  and  exercises  are  harmless 
and  beneficial  here,  even  for  good 
I)eople ;  and  surely  if  young  fellows 
remain  themselves,  games  and  exer- 
cises and  songs  will  not  seem  alien 
to  them — at  any  rate,  not  for  some 
time.  People  seem  hardly  to  realize 
all  that  survival  with  persistent 
character  and  personal  identity 
must  really  involve.  It  is  surely 
clear  that  the  majority  of  people, 
whether  in  this  or  in  another  life, 
are  just  average  men  and  women 
and  neither  saints  nor  devils;  and 
ecclesiastical  teaching  has  surely 
erred  in  leading  people  to  suppose 
that  the  act  of  death  converts  them 
into  one  or  the  other.  Progress  and 
development  are  conspicuously  the 
law  of  the  universe.  Evolution  is 
always  gradual.  Youths  shot  out  of 
the  trenches — ^fine  fellows  as  they 
are — ^are  not  likely  to  become  saints 


all  at  once.  They  can  not  be  reason- 
ably spoken  of  as  ^^just  men  made 
perfect." 

Let  a  little  common  sense  into  the 
subject,  and  remember  the  conti- 
nuity of  existence  and  of  personal 
identity.  Do  not  suppose  that  death 
converts  a  person  into  something 
quite  different.  Happier  and  holier, 
pleasanter  and  better,  the  surround- 
ings may  be  than  on  earth ;  there  is 
admittedly  room  for  improvement; 
but  sudden  perfection  is  not  for  the 
likes  of  us. 

I  suppose,  after  all,  that  the  expe- 
rience of  everybody  on  that  side  is 
not  the  samet 

Highly  unlikely.  The  few  saints  of 
the  race  may  have  quite  a  different 
experience.  The  few  diabolical  ruf- 
fians must  have  a  different  one 
again.  I  have  not  been  in  touch  with 
either  of  these  classes.  There  are 
many  grades,  many  states  of  being; 
and  each  goes  to  his  own  place. 
But  the  penitent  thief  went  to 
heaven. 

Not  at  all.  According  to  the  record 
he  went  to  paradise,  which  is  dif- 
ferent. A  sort  of  Garden  of  Eden, 
apparently,  is  meant  by  the  word, 
something  not  too  far  removed  from 
earth.  As  far  as  I  can  make  out, 
the  ancient  writers  thought  of  it  as 
a  place  or  state  not  very  different 
from  what  in  the  book  is  called 
"  Summerland.'^ 
But  surely — 

Yes,  I  know,  you  mean  that  Christ 
could  not  have  stayed  even  for  a 
time  at  an  intermediate  or  compara- 
tively low  stage.  But  I  see  no  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  he  exempted 
himself  from  any  condition  appro- 
priate to  a  full-bodied  humanity. 
Surely  he  would  carry  it  through 
completely.  Judging  from  the  Creed, 
which  I  suppose  clerical  critics  ac- 
cept, they  appear  to  hold  that 
Christ  even  descended,  at  first — de- 
scended into  Hades  or  the  under- 
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world — doubtless  on  some  high  mis- 
sionary effort.  Anyhow  and  quite 
clearly  the  record  says  that  for 
forty  days  he  remained  in  touch 
with  earth,  presumably  in  the  state 
called  paradise,  occasionally  appear- 
ing or  communicating  with  survi- 
vors— again  after  the  manner  of 
transitional  humanity.  And  only 
after  that  sojourn,  for  our  benefit, 


did  he  ascend  to  some  lofty  state, 
far  above  anything  attainable  by 
thieves,  however  penitent,  or  by  our 
young  soldiers,  however  magnificent 
and  self-sacrificing.  After  eons  of 
progress  have  elapsed,  they  may 
gradually  progress  thither.  Mean- 
while they  are  happier  and  more  at 
home  in  paradise.  Bequiescant  in 
pace. 


COMMENT  AND  OUTLOOK 

By  Our  London  Corbespondent 


The  Problem  of  Kadesh  Bamea^ 
Thb  war  bas  verj  natorally  aroused  popu- 
lar interest  in  ''Brble  places/'  and. many  a 
working  woman  who  has  forgotten  most,  if 
not  all,  that  she  learned  in  the  Sundaj-sehool 
will  listen  eagerlj  to  the  story  of  ''ancient 
far-off  things''  that  happened  in  Sinai  or 
on  the  Euphrates  or  at  Gaza  of  the  gates, 
because  that's  where  my  boy  is  fighting 
now."  In  the  Christian  World  (London) 
Mr.  E.  G.  Harmer  deals  with  the  problem  of 
Kadesh  Barnea.  Emerging  in  the  literary 
history  of  Israel  in  connection  with  its 
earliest  recorded  battle-field  4,000  years  ago, 
when  Abram  interposed  to  prevent  an  ex- 
ample of  archaic  ''frightfulness,"  the  in- 
terest of  Kadetdi  Barnea  centers  in  the  rdle 
it  played  in  Israel's  forty  years  in  the  wil- 
derness. Under  the  glamour  of  popular  books 
of  travel  in  Bible  lands,  we  have  long  been 
accustomed  to  picture  Kadesh  Barnea  as  a 
region  of  well-watered  fruitfulness  where 
the  hosts  of  Israel  prepared  themselves  for 
the  urban  amenities  of  the  land  of  promise. 
WheDy  however,  shortly  before  the  war  the 
Palestine  Exploration  Fund  sent  an  expedi- 
tion into  the  wilderness  of  6in,  it  was  found 
that  Kadesh  Barnea  was  by  no  means  a 
second  Gezer,  or  even  a  Petra,  and  that  we 
needed  to  revise  our  conception  of  the  forty 
years  in  the  wilderness  as  a  season  of  settled 
life.  All  that  the  expedition  discovered  was 
an.  indifferent  spring,  far  too  scanty  to  sup- 
port even  a  desert  village.  We  can  not,  there- 
fore, think  of  the  tribal  life  of  Israel  in  the 
wilderness  as  being  centered  in  a  single  en- 
campment. We  must  rather  conceive  of 
them  as  scattered  over  the  whole  region,  mov- 


^Sm  th«  article  on  Ksdeth  Barnes  in  Ths 
HoMiLBTio  Rivnw,  April  1014;  and  H.  O. 
Trnmbnll's  epochal  work,  Kadtth  BameOt  New 
York,  1885. 


ing  from  wadi  to  wadi  to  support  tiieir 
flocks,  and  cultivating  patches  of  land  by  the 
seas<»Lal  tillage  common  to  pastoral  tent- 
dwellers.  It  was  not  until  ten  centuries  later 
that  the  Negeb  became  the  scene  of  settled 
prosperity.  Here  the  Christian  villages  that 
sprang  up  under  Byzantine  rule  produced 
iood  for  the  surrounding  population,  finding 
their  customers  in  the  eremite  monasteries  of 
Sinai  and  the  trading-centers  along  the  cara- 
van-roads from  Egypt  and  the  Bed  Sea  to 
Gaza  and  Hebron,  and  thence  to  the  Holy 
Sepulcher.  To-day  there  is  a  government 
station  at  the  ancient  spring  of  Kossaima, 
and,  once  the  war  is  past,  ihe  pilgrim  from 
Egypt  to  Beersheba  will  be  able  to  con- 
template the  wilderness  of  Kadesh  from  the 
shady  bowers  of  the  Kossaima  police  garden. 

A  Twentieth-Century  Crusade 

Woolwich— 'London's  arsenal  and  munition- 
center — ^has  just  been  the  scene  of  a  re- 
markable spiritual  movement  quite  unique  in 
the  annals  of  the  Church  of  England.  A  few 
months  ago  a  small  council  of  men  and 
women  met  to  discuss  and  plan  a  crusade  of 
spiritual  witness.  Woolwich  was  decided  up- 
on as  the  most  urgent  field,  for  to-day  Wool- 
wich is  a  tremendous  power-house,  teeming 
with  men  and  women  from  the  four  comers 
of  Great  Britain,  who  live  and  work  there 
under  conditions  which  forbid  anything  like 
the  ordinary  observance  of  religion.  Two 
hundred  crusaders  responded  to  the  bishop's 
invitation  to  take  part  in  what  was  mainly 
an  open-air  campaign  (admission  to  the  ar- 
senal being  refused),  supplemented  by  meet- 
ings in  hostels,  clubs,  and  canteens.  The 
external  organization  was  simplicity  itself. 
The  district  was  divided  into  eight  "stations," 
with  a  separate  band  of  men  and  women  cm- 
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saders  responsibie  for  emch.  The  meetings 
were  held  at  such  times  as  best  suited  the 
life  of  the  particular  distriet — ^in  the  early 
morning,  during  the  dinner  hour,  in  the  eve- 
ning— at  whatever  time  people  proved  most 
willing  to  come.  The  ''equipment"  consisted 
of  the  crusade  banner  and  a  plain  chair  for 
the  speaker,  the  '^unif orm"  of  an  armlet 
stamped  with  the  crusade  emblem  and  motto. 
There  was  no  proselyting,  and  the  proceed- 
ings were  simple  and  informal  throughout. 
From  beginning  to  end  the  movement  was 
8pirit*led.  Speakers  came  well  prepared 
on  social  problems,  apologetics,  churdi-re- 
f orm,  and  the  like ;  but  almost  unconsciouslj 
they  were  impelled  to  drop  these  subjects 
and  concentrate  upon  Christ  incarnate,  cru- 
cified, and  risen,  tiieir  audiences  responding 
with  an  eagerness  of  attention  they  did  not 
bring  to  other  subjects.  Each  center  began 
its  daily  work  with  silent  prayer  and  a  cele- 
bration of  communion,  an  atmosphere  of 
prayer  permeating  the  whole  movement. 
Such  an  event  as  this  crusade  is  epoch- 
making.  It  marks  a  new  departure — a  new 
realization  of  the  infinite  possibilities  of  a 
Spirit-filled  church. 

The  Passing  of  a  Great  Preacher 

In  the  death  of  Dr.  John  Hunter  there 
has  passed  away  one  of  the  very  greatest 
preachers  of  Victorian  liberalism.  Bom  at 
Aberdeen  in  1849,  he  came  as  a  student 
under  the  influence  of  Maurice  and  absorbed 
the  spirit  of  the  liberal  school.  His  minis- 
tries at  Trinity  Church,  where  he  succeeded 
William  Pulsford,  and  at  King's  Weigh 
House  Church,  London,  were  profoundly  In- 
fluential and  occupied  a  unique  place  in  the 
religious  life  of  the  two  cities. 

"He  belonged  to  the  great  race  of  prophets 
and  apostles,"  said  Dr.  Forsythe  at  the 
memorial  service.  "He  had  a  voice  like  a 
trumpet  and  a  heart  like  a  violin.  If  he 
was  a  warrior,  he  was  a  warrior  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  with  fire  in  his  preaching  and  dew  in 
hia  prayer — one  as  apt  to  pray  as  powerful 
to  preach,  who  reached  men  always,  because 
he  always  touched  God.  He  waited  on  God 
and  not  on  man.  He  never  lost  his  aposto- 
late  in  catering  to  the  public." 

A  Congregationaiist  by  ecderiastical  con- 
viction, he  was  always  somewhat  contemp- 
tuous of  official  Congregationalism,  and 
never  appeared  on  Free  Church  platforms. 
Yet  his  influence  upon  the  free  churches  as 
a  whole  was  deep  and  abiding  in  ontf  im- 


portant direction — ^the  conduct  of  public 
worship.  His  soul  revolted  against  the  slip- 
shod, irreverent  manner  in  which  services 
were  so  often  conducted,  against  the  un- 
bridled individualism  which  left  the  wor- 
shiping congregation  at  the  mercy  of  one 
man,  and  at  the  general  undevoutness  of  at- 
mosphere prevailing  in  the  average  Free 
Church.  By  his  collection  of  hymns,  and  still 
more  by  his  book  of  Devotional  Services  for 
Publie  WorMp,  he  helped  many  congrega- 
tions to  realize  a  more  worthy  ideal,  and 
his  influence  in  this  direction  extended  to 
many  quarters  in  which  his  forms  were  not 
adopted. 

A  Rationalist  Challenge  to  Mr.  Wells 

Cairistian  preachers  and  writers  have  been 
ready — ^periiaps  a  little  too  ready — to  hail 
Mr.  Wells's  latest  utterances  as  the  evidenee 
of  a  genuine  "conversion."  His  recent 
books  certaiifly  express  a  new-won  belief  in 
God — however  debatable  his  kiterpretation 
of  God  may  be — and  to  this  extent  no  one 
would  wish  to  deny  their  deep  signiflcance. 
But  there  has  been  a  curious  failure  on  the 
part  of  those  who  claim  him  as  the  latest 
asset  to  the  Christian  apologetic  to  make  it 
quite  clear  tiiat  "belief"  in  God — even  tho 
it  be  in  a  far  more  satisfactorily  conceived 
God  than  the  'Oimited  deity"  of  Mr.  Wells- 
may  amount  to  very  little.  It  remained  for 
the  Literary  and  Bationailist  Beview  (Lon- 
don) to  challenge  its  ex-ally  on  4his  point. 
"Does  Mr.  Wells  pray  to  his  new  Qodf"  per- 
tinently asks  a  writer  in  the  current  issue. 
"If  not,  the  use  of  the  name  of  God  is 
merely  the  sharp  practise  of  a  clever  writer." 
This  hits  the  nail.  The  only  "believer"  worth 
taking  any  account  of  is  not  the  man  who  has 
come  to  tiie  conclusion  that  there  is  a  God, 
but  the  man  who  prays.  In  our  somewhat 
childish  haste  to  hail  the  least  sign  of  theism, 
let  alone  of  Christian  belief,  in  any  of  our 
popular  writers,  we  often  forget  that  in  the 
long  run  such  utterances  may  count  for  very 
little  and  serve  not  so  much  to  awaken  faith 
as  to  confuse  the  public  mind  regarding  the 
real  issues  involved. 

The  Higher  OccnltisiB 

In  tiie  multitude  of  physicians  there  is 
confusion,  and  at  the  present  time  the  un- 
sophisticated mind  is  being  obfuscated  by  a 
weird  mecUey  of  spiritual  physieians,  all 
rushing  into  print  with  what  tiiey  declare  to 
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be  tbe  one  and  only  remedy  for  a  dying 
worlds  80  that  one  sometimes  feels  inelined 
to  say,  "  Blessed  are  the  non-readers,  for  they 
shall  retain  their  sanity."  As  might  be  ex- 
pected, occultism  in  all  its  forms  is  one  of 
the  nostrums  advocated.  In  the  Nineteenth 
Centwry  and  After  Mr.  A.  P.  Sinnett  sets 
forth  what  he  calls  the  ''^ligher"  occultism 
as  the  one  inf  alHble  recipe.  He  admits  that 
hia  system  has  difficulties  for  the  beginner, 
for  it  treats  of  that  most  elusive  of  entities, 
"the  divine  hierarchy."  For  the  higher 
occultist  "the  whole  solar  system  resolves 
itsAf  into  a  definite  divine  enterprise."  It 
can  "  in  some  way  "  (one  would  like  to  have 
more  definite  information  on  this  point)  "be 
identified  with  a  vortex,  so  to  speak,  in  in- 
finite Divinity,  Ihat  is  generally  referred  to 
as  the  Logos  of  the  solar  system."  For  the 
consolation  of  the  simple  Christian  who  finds 
this  tremendous  idea  too  "  chilling,"  he  adds 
that  the  occultist  has  no  wish  to  disturb  popu- 
lar faith  in  Christ.  Iir  vague  terms  Mr.  Sin- 
nett describes  this  divine  hierarchy,  which  in- 
cludes beings  of  the  ardiangelic  order  at  the 
top  of  the  scale  and  "  humbler  agencies  below 
the  level  of  humanity  "  at  the  bottom.  One 
might  be  inclined  to  dismiss  the  whole  thing 
as  a  piece  of  puerile  fancy,  did  it  not  appeal 
as  a  genuine  instinct.  The  human  heart  at  all 
times,  and  never  more  so  than  now  when  war 
is  snatching  so  many  to  "the  other  side,'* 
demands  an  unseen  world  which  shall  not  be 
a  blank,  but  a  veritable  "city  of  GJod.*^ 
Roman  Catholicism  has  met  that  demand  by 
itf  mighty  army  of  saints  and  angels ;  popular 
Protestantism  has  largely  left  it  empty.  To 
most  Protestants  the  spiritual  world  is  a 
lonely,  inert  void — at  best  a  desert  wherein 
the  soul  is  alone  with  its  God.  This  is  why 
pseudo-mystical  theories  of  the  divine 
hierachy  find  such  ready  acceptance  on  the 
part  of  truly  spiritual  minds.  The  antidote 
is  not  ridicule,  but  a  return  to  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  the  one  living  Church,  militant 
and  triumphant,  and  of  the  "  great  cloud  of 
witnesses."    We  can  not  close  our  eyes  to 


the  fact  that  occultism  attracts  not  the  worst, 
but  many  of  the  best  elements  in  our 
churches.  IMs  would  not  be  the  case  if  we 
recovered  the  true  doctrine  of  the  new  birtii 
and  the  Church  Catholic. 

A  Sign  of  the  Times 

The  most  significant  event  which  has  so 
far  taken  place  in  the  march  toward  church 
reunion  in  Gh*eat  Britain  is  the  Cheltenham 
Conference — a  gathering  of  evangelical  An* 
glicans,  clerical  and  lay,  which  has  just  con- 
cluded its  sittings.  The  Conference  agreed 
upon  a  series  of  findings  whidi  expreet  its 
opinion  that  the  ordination  of  non-conformist 
ministers  is  valid^  and  that  no  proposal  of 
union  should  involve  reordination;  that  their 
administration  of  the  sacraments  is  valid, 
and  that  no  member  of  a  non-conformist 
church  should  be  debarred  from  communicat- 
ing in  the  Church  of  England;  that  the 
action  of  Church  of  England  clergymen  who 
have  accepted  invitations  to  preach  in  Free 
Church  pulpits  should  'be  supported,  and  the 
legal  barriers  preventing  Free  Church  minis- 
ters from  preaching  in  Anglican  parish 
churches  be  removed;  finally,  that  the  goal 
to  ^e  aimed  at  be  not  organic  reunion,  but 
some  form  of  federation.  This  is  an  im- 
mense forward  stride,  altho,  of  course, 
the  movement  does  not  carry  the  "  High,"  or 
even  to  any  great  extent  the  "Central," 
party  in  the  Church  of  England  with  it.  Yet 
it  is  a  sign  of  the  times,  and  that  not  merely 
for  its  bearing  upon  reunion,  but  as  repre- 
senting the  awakening  of  the  "  evangelical " 
party  in  the  Church  of  England  from  a  long- 
protracted  state  of  somnolence.  With  a 
more  firmly  knit  and  more  boldly  enterprising 
evangelical  section  within  that  Church,  one 
would  Jbe  slow  to  deny  the  possibility  of 
something  like  federation  within  the  preswit 
generation.  What  has  given  the  'Anglo- 
Catholic  section  its  greatest  power  has  been 
an  unorganized  evangelical  party  with  little 
sense  of  real  eorporate  life  aad  responsi- 
bflity. 
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A  RECENT  letter  was  despondent  at  the  upset  of  all  normal  conditions 
by  the  Qreat  War.  In  apparent  despair  of  any  good  results  the  writer  ex- 
claimed, "  The  end  of  the  world  has  come  I  "  A  great  hope  and 
Hie  End  of  with  it  a  grave  responsibility,  undreamed  by  the  writer,  are  in- 
the  World  volved  in  the  words  of  Matt.  24 : 3.  The  B.  V.  suggests  it  by 
the  marginal  translation  from  the  Qreek,  '^  the  consummation 
of  the  age/'  i.e.,  of  a  period  of  time  which  has  come  to  its  issue  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  next.  These  time-worlds,  or  ages,  we  mark  off  as  the  prehistoric 
world,  the  ancient,  the  modem  world.  These  in  turn  are  subdivided,  e.g.,  the 
Old  Stone  Age  and  the  New  Stone  Age  in  prehistoric  time.  In  the  modem 
world  we  are  about  to  mark  off  an  age  that  has  run  its  course  for  sixteen  cen- 
turies, and  brought  us  to  the  threshold  of  a  new  age.    . 

Just  so  it  was  when  Christ  discoursed  on  the  consummation  of  an  age  that 
had  run  on  for  ten  or  more  centuries  since  Moses'  time,  the  age  of  "  the  law 
and  the  prophets."  This  ended  when  he  "  came  to  fulfil "  its  anticipations 
of  a  new  order  of  things,  "  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  He  ended  an  old  world 
of  burnt  offerings  for  sin  by  altar-sacrifices  of  animals,  and  brought  in  a  new 
world  of  spiritual  sacrifice  on  the  altars  of  human  distress  (1  Pet.  2:5) — ^the 
sacrifice  that  God  requires  (Heb.  13:16).  But  not  without  grievous  birth- 
pangs  came  this  new  world  in.  Revolting  from  its  spiritual  demands, 
Jerusalem  and  its  templed  altar  sank  down  in  flames.  A  more  frightful 
tragedy,  similarly  caused,  is  now  afflicting  us. 

During  the  first  three  centuries  after  Christ  the  fidelity  of  the  per- 
secuted Church  to  his  commandment,  **  Love  one  another,*'  was  the  admiration 
of  the  pagan  world.  After  its  rise  to  imperial  power  the  Church  fell  into  long 
apostasy.  Its  great  council  at  Ephesus,  a.d.  431,  passed  into  infamy  as  the 
"  Robber  Council."  Omitting  the  long  story  of  the  religious  wars  of  Christen- 
dom, we  need  only  remember  how  recently  the  abominations  of  negro  slavery 
were  ended  only  by  the  scourge  of  our  Civil  War. 

The  need  of  Christianizing  Christendom  has  been  often  urged  in  vain. 
Sixteen  centuries  of  such  apostasy  from  Christ's  law  of  brotherly  love  have 
culminated  in  the  declaration  by  a  "  Christian ''  State  that  it  is  exempt  from 
moral  law  and  that  might  confers  right.  This  compels  us  to  make  an  end  of 
such  a  world  as  has  resulted.  It  marks  the  consummation  of  the  age  of  such 
apostasy.  Now,  as  in  the  catastrophe  that  closed  the  Mosaic  age,  "  men  are 
fainting  for  fear.  .  .  .  But  when  these  things  come  to  pass,''  said  Christ, 
"  lift  up  your  heads,  because  your  redemption  draweth  nigh  "  (Luke  21 :  28). 
Amid  the  war-clouds  dawns  the  new  age  of  Christianized  Christendom. 

The  inspiring  hope  comes  freighted  with  grave  responsibility.  Our  re- 
demption is  conditioned  on  constant  cooperation  with  our  divine  Redeemer. 
Even  the  apostles  converting  pagans  undertook  no  more  trying  task  than  those 
who  propose  to  Christianize  Christendom — to  displace  with  Christ's  brotherly 
love  its  selfishness,  its  greed,  its  economic  spoliation  of  the  weak  by  the  strong, 
its  hovels  for  poor  laborers,  its  open  hell-traps  for  thoughtless  youth,  and  its 
other  social  wrongs.  This  divinest  object  ever  proposed  to  the  world  summons 
all  Christians  to  consecrate  body,  soul,  and  spirit  to  untiring  warfare  against 
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whatever  obstructs  its  realization — first  in  their  own  life,  then  in  society. 
"Whoever  would  Christianize  others  must  first  Christianize  himself.  Else  they 
scoflf,  "  Physician,  heal  thyself." 

Christian  reader,  Christ  has  drafted  you  for  this  life-long  war  with  no 
discharge. 

4* 

Physical  science  has  long  since  revealed  to  man  the  existence,  everywhere 
in  nature,  of  latent  energy  that  may  be  converted  into  dynamic  energy.  Indeed, 
much  of  the  advancement  in  modem  civilization,  along  lines 
The  Rdease  of  of  invention  and  the  control  of  nature's  forces,  has  been  due 
Latent  Energy  to  the  discovery  and  ^release  of  latent  energy.  In  the  secret 
stores  of  molecular,  atomic,  and  electronic  energy,  in  earth, 
water,  and  air,  have  been  found  the  forces  of  steam  and  electricity  that  have  rev- 
olutionized industry,  transportation,  and  communication.  Physiological  science 
has  likewise  revealed  in  the  organisms  of  plants,  animals,  and  men  vast  stores  of 
latent  energy,  and  the  transformation  of  thct  energy  into  dynamic  forms  is  illus- 
trated in  scientific  agriculture,  in  the  industrial  arts,  in  animal  husbandry,  in 
medical  science,  in  the  increasing  utilization  by  individual  men  and  women 
of  the  latent  energies  of  their  own  bodies  in  doing  work,  resisting  disease,  and 
the  like.  And  now  psychologists,  following  the  clues  of  physical  and  physio- 
logical science,  are  perceiving  more  and  more  clearly  that  the  mind  itself  is 
a  storehouse  of  latent  energy,  and  that  education,  religion,  and  other  forms 
of  stimulus  and  training  may  release  such  energy  in  ways  and  to  a  degree  no 
less  wonderful  and  effective  than  is  the  modem  utilization  of  physical  and 
physiological  forces. 

All  this  is  aboundingly  evident  in  the  great  social  and  individual  crisis 
through  which  the  world  is  now  passing  in  the  European  War.  There  is  not 
a  nation,  a  social  group,  or  an  individual  actively  identified  with  this  war 
that  is  not  bringing  to  light  a  quantity  and  a  quality  of  energy  unsuspected 
before.  In  economic  resources,  in  inventiveness  and  skill,  in  physical  en- 
durance, in  barbaric  conduct,  in  sublime  heroism,  in  intensity  of  passion,  and 
in  sweep  of  intellectual  vigor  the  energies  of  men  have  been  released  in  wa3rs 
and  to  degrees  that  not  only  dwarf  all  previous  human  experiences,  but  will 
certainly  change  profoundly  the  great  currents  of  human  life.  Men  are  at 
this  moment  utilizing  energies  of  earth,  water,  and  air,  and  are  performing 
feats  of  daring  and  skill  that  surpass  all  previous  standards  of  comparison. 

Is  there  not  food  for  thought  in  this  vast  and  unprecedented  release  of 
human  energy,  as  applied  to  the  moral  and  religious  life  of  the  present  and 
the  future  t  Is  there  not  a  challenge  to  spiritual  idealism  to  rouse  itself  into 
action  no  less  intense,  no  less  resourceful  and  inventive,  no  less  effective,  than 
is  the  spirit  that  broods  over  the  battle-fields  of  Europe  t  May  not  the  latent 
energies  of  righteousness  become  dynamic  in  wa3rs  that  will  usher  in  a  new 
era  of  personal  integrity  and  of  social  justice  and  good-will  t  We  read  that 
there  are  numerous  signs  that  these  things  are  likely  to  happen  in  Europe  as 
the  moral  correlates  of  the  war  that  has  devastated  the  nations  involved.  May 
we  of  the  United  States,  in  the  midst  of  our  strenuous  preparations  for  the 
part  we  are  to  play  in  the  war,  also  prepare  ourselves  morally  and  religiously 
for  the  part  we  are  to  play  in  the  peace  that  must  follow !  Whatever  latent 
resources  of  military  powers  we  may  discover,  may  we  discover  still  greater 
powers  of  righteousness  in  all  classes  of  our  population ! 
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This  December  brings  men  to  a  retrospect  of  a  momentous  year.    What 
gains  for  religion  does  it  showt    It  is  customary  to  figure  such  gains  in  terms 
of  accessions  to  the  Church  and  offerings  for  missions.    Con- 
Review  and       siderable  as  such  have  been  this  year,  despite  the  war,  they 
Forecast  are  overtopped  by  an  unprecedented  revival  of  the  humani- 

tarian interest  so  dear  to  Christ  that  he  made  it  the  criterion 
of  his  last  judgment  (Matt.  25 :  34-46) . 

Last  April  our  President  and  Congress  declared  that  (Germany  had  thrust 
on  us  a  war  **  for  the  sacred  rights  of  humanity.^^  Upon  this  altar  vast  sums 
have  been  laid,  amounting  to  nearly  four-fifths  of  the  total  costs  of  the 
Federal  Government  since  its  foundation.  As  judged  by  the  Christ  who  whipt 
robbers  of  the  poor  out  of  his  Father's  temple,  such  offerings  are  for  a  sacred, 
a  Christian  war.  As  such  it  is  commended  to  us  by  the  Federal  Council  of 
jDhurches  of  Christ  in  America. 

The  T.  M.  C.  A.  accompanying  our  forces  to  the  field  reports  them  as  tak- 
ing a  religioiis  view  of  it.  Mr.  Sayre,  the  President's  son-in-law,  returns  with 
this  report  of  four  months'  observation :  '^  It  is  remarkable  how  these  soldiers 
are  turning  to  religion.  They  come  by  hundreds  asking  quietly  and  eagerly 
for  Testaments." 

The  retrospect  is  not  all  bright  As  in  the  parable  (Matt.  13 :  24) ,  noxious 
^^  tares  "  spring  up  amid  the  springing  wheat  Even  among  Christ's  chosen 
twelve  there  was  a  thief  and  traitor.  Like  him  have  conscienceless  creatures 
been  pocketing  extortionate  gains  from  the  necessities  of  our  war  for  humanity. 

"What  can  we  now  forecast  t 

1.  No  backward  step.  By  hugely  oversubscribing  our  second  Libaiy 
Loan,  as  it  did  the  first,  the  people  have  reaffirmed  the  President's  declaration 
last  April:  "We  shall  not  rest  till  we  have  accomplished  our  task."  The 
many  millions  already  raised — and  more  coming  in — ^for  the  Red  Cross  and 
T.  M.  C.  A.  add  to  this  a  significant  Amen. 

2.  Christian  humanitarianism  will  keep  pace  with  the  advance  of  our 
forces  into  the  regions  ruined  by  the  retreating  enemy,  with  destitute  inhabi- 
tants to  be  housed  and  fed  and  clothed.- 

3.  The  exigencies  of  war  have  already  forced  some  socializing  of  the 
iselfish  individualism  that  prefers  private  interest  to  public.  "While  war's  drain 
on  our  resources  goes  steadily  on  we  shall  see  more  of  the  same  compdled  by 
wrath  against  all  profiteering,  hoarding,  and  monopoly.  Such  socializing  is 
headed,  tho  unconsciously,  toward  Christ's  ideal  of  a  fraternal  democracy. 
Our  veterans  returning  from  the  field  where  they  have  signed  the  brotherly 
covenant  in  blood  will  not  forget  it. 

4.  We  have  seen  millions  of  men  who  have  never  come  consciously  to 
Christ  sacrificing  their  life  for  their  country.  Dare  we  say  what  creeds  assert, 
that  such  have  no  part  with  Christ  hereafter!  We  may  rest  assured  that  their 
Creator,  who  conserves  every  atom  of  his  material  universe,  lets  nothing  in  his 
moral  universe  i)erish  that  is  redeemable  from  its  defects.  So  far  as  the  vast 
self-sacrifice  of  war  has  forced  this  conviction  on  reflecting  minds,  it  has 
emancipated  Christianity  from  untruth  that  has  widely  provoked  its  rejection. 

Behold  amid  the  war-clouds  the  dawn  of  Christianity's  returning  "  age 
of  gold  "  to  win  the  world  by  righteous  deeds  to  its  simple  faith  in  Qod  our 
Father  and  his  Christ  our  elder  brother,  "mighty  before  Qod  to  the  casting 
down  of  strongholds"  (2  Cor.  10:4).  Many  strongholds  are  threa4»ning 
our  democracy  at  home :  only  long  and  patient  endeavor  can  cast  them  down. 
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What  a  volcano  undemeatli  society  are  our  millions  of  primitive  whites  and 
blacks,  as  lawless  as  prehistoric  cave-men,  outbreaking  often  in  ferocious  mobs ! 
Bayonets  may  restrain  it.  Only  the  water  of  life  can  quench  it,  with  its  gospel 
of  brotherly  democracy  preached  and  practised  by  a  Church  incarnating  the 
spirit  of  the  Son  of  Man. 

Will  you  attempt  it,  fellow  Christian  t  No  church  vote  can  decide  this 
fateful  question;  it  hangs  on  what  individual  Christians  will,  each  on  his  knees 
before  the  Father  "  who  judgeth  each  according  to  his  work.^^ 


A  eorrespondent  asks,  la  your  automobile  a  church-member f  Has  it  joined  the  church  f 
Or  is  it  excepted  when  we  think  of  the  bearings  of  the  fourth  commandment  f  The  cattle 
and  the  maid-servants  that  are  specified  trouble  very  few  of  us,  but  there  are  many 
twentieth-century  applications. 

Does  any  one  want  a  good  reason  for  the  belief  that  we  do  not,  as  yet,  possess 
democracy,  liberty,  brotherly  lovef  Then  let  him  take  notice  how  strenuously  we  aver 
we  have  it  I  There  is  more  than  a  suspicion  that  some  folks  whistle  and  shout  to  stifle 
their  doubts.    Man  doth  not  protest  that  there's  a  sun  in  the  sky  or  a  heart  in  his  breast. 

''Beloved  brethren  I  I  have  been  absent  on  vacation  and  have  not  had  access  to  my 
library  for  a  whole  month.  You  will  therefore  bear  with  me,  I  trust,  if  in  this  morninj;c's 
sermon  I  confine  myself  to  the  Bible."  Periiaps  that  congregation  ought  to  send  its 
beloved  pastor  on  another  vacation. 

That  prayer-ehain  ntiisance  is  not  abated  yet.  It  only  serves  to  show  that  the  world 
must  believe  in  something — ^if  not  God,  then  devils;  if  not  law,  then  magic. 


PROGRESS  OF  THE  WAR  IN  EUROPE' 


Get.  1. — Germsni  make  sixth  air-rsid  on  London 
in  six  days,  killing  ten  and  wounding  thirty- 
eight. 

4. — ^British  advance  over  eight-mile  front  east  of 
Ypret,  taking  nearly  5,000  prisoners.  British 
croiser  Drake  is  sunk  by  torpedo. 

6. — ^Pem  sunders  diplomatic  relations  with 
Germany. 

7. — ^Umgnay  sunders  diplomatic  relations  with 
Germany. 

9. — ^British  and  French  forces  make  new  ad- 
vance near  Ypres  on  ten-mile  front  to  depth  of 
one-half  to  two  miles,  taking  OTer  1.000 
prisoners. 

11. — ^lulians  capture  Austrian  destroyer  and 
crew  in  the  Adriatic  Sea. 

12. — ^In  new  drive  British  and  French  advance 
near  Ypres  half  a  mile  on  a  six-mile  front, 
taking  about  1,000  prisoners.  Germans  by  com- 
bined naval  and  land  attack  take  Oesel  Island 
in  the  Gulf  of  Riga,  erentually  resulting  in  cap- 
ture of  10,000  prisoners.  Petrograd  claims  to 
hare  sunk  or  put  out  of  action  two  dread- 
noughts, one  cruiser,  twelve  torpedo-boats,  a 
transport,  and  several  mine-sweepers,  while  the 
Germans  sunk  the  Russian  battle-ship  Slava  and 
a  destroyer. 

17. — Vice-Admiral  Sims  reports  torpedoing  of 
American  destroyer,  one  man  killed  and  five 
injured.  United  States  transport  AntUU* 
torpedoed  with  loss  of  seventy  lives.  Two  Ger- 
man raiders  sink  nine  neutral  vessels  and  two 
British  desti^ers  in  a  convoy  in  North  Sea. 

19. — ZeppeUn  raid  in  England  (northeastern 
counties  and  London)  kills  twenty-seven  and 
injures  fifty-three.  Four  Zeppelina  are  brought 
down  in  France,  one  also  falls  in  the 
Mediterranean. 


22. — ^British  and  French  make  advance  of  600 
to  1,000  yards  on  narrow  front  near  Ypres. 

28. — ^Between  Soissons  and  Reims  French  pierce 
German  lines  on  six-mile  front  to  maximum 
depth  of  over  two  miles,  taking  12,000  prisoners 
and  120  heavy  and  field  guns,  besides  trench 
mortars  and  machine  guns. 

24. — Teutons  open  offensive  south  of  Tolmino 
and  report  capture  of  Italian  flrst-line  trenches 
and  10,000  prisoners. 

26. — Italians  evacuate  Bainsizxa  Plateau.  French 
and  British  advance  on  ten-mile  front  beyond 
Ypres. 

27. — ^American  forces  reported  in  trenches  on 
French  front.  Italians  retire  across  border  and 
lose  50,000  prisoners.  French  take  four 
villages  on  Flanders  front. 

28. — ^Teutons  recapture  Gorisia,  and  take  Civi- 
dale  in  Northeastern  Italy,  with  total  of  100.000 
prisoners  and  700  0ans  to  date. 

80. — ^Italians  yield  city  of  Udine  to  the  Teutons. 

81. — ^British   take   Beersheba   in   Palestine   with 
1,800  Turkish  prisoners. 
Nov.  1. — ^Teutons     reach     line     of     Tagliamento 
River.     Aerial  attack  on  London  kills  eight  and 
injures   twenty-one. 

2. — ^Berlin  announces  withdrawal  of  lines  along 
Chemin  des  Dames  toward  Laon.  Teutons 
claim  total  captures  of  Italians  amount  to 
200,000;  Italians  assert  figures  include  civil- 
ians. British  take  over  400  prisoners  at  Gaza, 
Palestine. 

8. — ^British  sink  eleven  German  vessels  in  the 
Oattegat. 

4. — Germans  in  trench  raid  kin  three  Ameri- 
cans, wound  Ave,  and  capture  twelve. 


^We  win  oontiniid  thia  digest  anta  the  end  of  the  war. 
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THE  PREACHER  AS  ARTIST— II. 

The  Eev.  GiOBOi  T.  Wood,  Dexter,  N.  Y. 


Two  men  view  the  same  thing,  but  de- 
scribe it  differently.  Whjf  Their  vocabu- 
larj,  their  terminology,  their  figures  of 
speech  are  determined  by  thai  quality  of 
soul  we  call  individuality.  Individuality  is 
the  deposit  of  all  that  we  sum  up  under  the 
terms  ^'heredity''  and  "environment."  A 
man  describes  what  he  sees  according  to  the 
vocabulary  his  environment  has  given  him. 
His  figures  of  speech  reveal  his  educational 
equipment.  This  law  of  expression  accounts 
for  the  great  diversity  among  preachers  in 
the  presentation  of  what  is  virtually  the 
same  message. 

At  one  extreme  is  the  preacher  i^o  ex- 
presses himself  in  figures  almost  entirely 
Biblical.  Just  as  the  fossil  has  been  hard- 
ened into  a  set  form,  petrified  with  a  certain 
impression,  so  this  preacher  has  received  the 
impress  of  the  Biblical  form  of  thought  and 
language  and  has  allowed  his  mind  to  be- 
come petrified  in  that  form.  Such  a  man 
not  only  rejects  "modern  thought,"  he  neg- 
lects modem  forms  of  thought. 

At  the  other  extreme  is  the  preacher  who 
transposes  the  music  of  the  Bilble  into  the 
key  of  modem  metaphor ;  the  music  is  set  to 
the  same  ideas,  and  the  printed  notes  are 
the  same;  the  change  consists  in  a  trans- 
position from  what  the  modem  ear  considers 
two  flats  to  five  sharps.  True,  the  music  is 
raised  but  a  half  tone,  but  what  a  ringing 
difference  it  makes  to  the  man  to  whom 
"the  music  of  the  spheres"  means  the  con- 
centric orbits  of  the  planets  and  the  spacious 
trail  divine  feet  have  made  for  the  Leonids. 

The  idea  of  growth  suggested  by  all  forms 
of  life,  when  used  as  a  figure  of  speech,  is 
as  opposite  to-day  as  it  was  when,  2,000 
years  ago,  the  Apostle  Paul  spoke  of  grow- 
ing in  grace.  With  this  figure,  in  its  con- 
ventional form,  the  preacher  of  fossilized 
mind  will  be  content.  But  he  whose  mind  is 
sensitive  and  responsive  to  the  world  in 
which  he  lives  will,  with  the  addition  of  the 
significance  of  environment  for  growth,  mod- 
ernize and  revitalize  the  conception.  The 
preacher  who  is  incrasted  with  the  old  uses 
the  tree  as  an  emblem  of  spiritual  growth 


witii  the  root  C9mst  Jesus  to  feed  it.  But 
the  preacher  whose  mind  is  plastic  uses  the 
chemical  metamorphosis  produced  on  the  soil 
by  the  atmospheric  changes  of  spring,  sum- 
mer,  autumn,  and  winter  to  tell  of  the  con- 
verting and  sustaining  qualities  of  him  in 
whom  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being; 
he  uses  the  transformation  effected  in  the 
soil  by  such  agencies  as  bacteria  and  worms 
to  tell  of  the  transformation  effected  when 
his  Lord  burrowed  beneath  the  wretchedness 
and  sin  of  human  life  by  the  humiliation  of 
the  cross,  with  all  its  bacteria-like  repulsive- 
ness;  he  uses  the  activities  of  the  cells  of 
the  trees — some  conducting  water  from  the 
roots  to  the  upper  branches,  others  strength- 
ening the  stmcture  of  the  wood,  and  still 
others  storing  away  the  digested  food — he 
uses  these  to  Aow  that  idl  our  life,  both 
individual  and  communal,  has  its  evangelist 
to  convey  water  to  the  needy  soul,  its  pastor 
to  strengthen  the  stmcture,  and  its  teacher 
to  store  the  mind. 

In  my  first  article,*  I  assumed  that  every 
preacher  is  a  potential  artist.  But  this  is 
often  questioned.  It  is  asserted  that  the  artist 
is  bom,  not  made,  and  that  the  preachers  in 
this  class  are  comparatively  few.  I  wish  to 
take  the  stand  that  every  preacher  has 
within  him  the  possibility  of  an  artist 
When  I  spealL  of  the  preacher  as  artist  I  do 
not  mean  that  he  is  fanciful  or  dreamy,  cer- 
tainly not  a  dilettante,  I  mean  a  man  who 
makes  troth  concrete — ^for  that  is  the  func- 
tion of  the  artist. 

Every  preadier  has  a  more  or  less  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  the  Bible.  The  Bible, 
in  fact,  has  been  the  guiding  star  of  his  edu- 
cation. By  its  light  he  found  himself,  found 
his  place  in  the  universe,  and  found  the  nar- 
row winding  trail  to  his  Lord.  Its  religion 
has  become  his,  its  ideas  his,  its  figures  of 
speech  his.  And  there  is  the  crux  of  the 
whole  question.  The  Bible  presentation  of 
religion  knows  nothing  of  philosophical  ab- 
stractions and  metaphysical  subtleties;  for 
such  dogmatic  vagaries  as  "very  Ood  of 
very  God  "  it  is  too  sane.    It  presents  relig- 
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ion  with  such  concrete  simplicitj  that  we 
commence  to  learn  it  before  we  can  walk, 
and  we  become  masters  in  it  before  Euclid 
has  taken  us  a  single  journej  in  the  far- 
away land  of  lines  and  points  and  planes. 
Bible  truth  throughout  is  concrete;  it  is 
presented  in  figures  which,  in  their  day, 
brettthed  and  spoke  like  an  angel  from  the 
chiscA  of  Michelangelo :  "  Ye  must  be  born 
again  ";  it  is  presented  in  visions  that  gave 
an  enraptured  emblematic  embodiment  to 
truths  **  hard  to  be  packed  "  into  tiie  cranium 
of  a  Jew:  ''  I  saw  the  Lord  high  and  lifted 
up'';  it  is  presented  in  the  form  of  per- 
sonalities who,  like  phosphorescent  fireflies, 
move  through  the  pages  of  its  history  and, 
in  spite  of  the  ecclesiastical  intricacies  of 
Judaism,  giye  e  warm  human  glow  to  its 
reHgion:  ''Albraham  was  the  friend  of 
God." 

Is  it  not  obTious  that,  such  being  tiie 
preacher's  text-book,  howeyer  elementary  his 
general  culture,  he  is  an  embryonic  artist  f 

Now  we  come  to  the  larger  question  of 
how  every  preacher  may  become  an  artist. 
The  only  way  to  acquire  an  aptitude  for 
analogy  is  by  doing  it.  One  book  which  has 
been  a  gold-mine  to  me  is  ^i  Universai 
Qtography,  by  Milner.  Perhaps  the  most 
helpful  way  in  which  to  state  the  case  is 
to  give  two  examples,  of  which  the  first  is 
from  this  book  (page  216) : 

"The  seas  of  the  globe  which  are  enclosed 
by  land  excepting  at  one  channel  by  which 
they  communicate  with  the  ocean  are  found 
to  have  currents  in  these  openings ;  but  these 
may  arise  from  different  causes.  In  tHe 
Mediterranean,  which  immediately  adjoins 
the  vast  dry  region  of  the  Sahara,  and  the 
fresh-water  supply  of  which  by  rivers  is 
small  in  comparison  with  its  great  area, 
evaporation  greatly  exceeds  this  supply,  and 
an  inflowing  surface  current  from  the  At- 
lantic results.  A  minor  undercurrent  in 
the  Gibraltar  channel  also  exists,  and  is  due 
to  the  pressure  exercised  by  the  water  of 
the  Mediterranean,  which  is  heavier  or  more 
saline  than  that  of  the  Atlantic  by  reason 
of  the  evaporation,  at  the  point  of  meeting 
in  the  strait.  In  the  Black  Sea,  again,  the 
fresh-water  supply  of  the  great  Bussian 
rivers  and  of  the  Danube  is  in  excess,  and 
an  outflowing  surface  current  results  through 
the  Dardanelles  and  Bosporus  channels; 
but  the  same  cause  that  produces  an  out- 
flowing undercurrent  in  the  Strait  of  Gib- 
raltar from  the  Mediterranean  gives  rise  to 
an  inflowing  undercurrent  to  the  Black  Sea, 
the  heavier  waters  of  the  Mediterranean 
pushing  in  beneath  the  less  saline  waters  of 
the  Black  Sea." 


Like  the  Mediterranean,  the  human  soul 
is  encircled  by  deserts  and  contin^its,  oceans 
and  rivers.  The  vast  Sahara  desert  of  its 
material  life  and  materialistic  thought  sup- 
plies it  with  nothing.  Th^  broad  continent 
of  the  Church  has  the  rivers  of  its  sacra- 
ments and  means  of  grace  which  help  some- 
what to  remedy  tiie  deficiency.  But  it  is  by 
direct  association  with  the  infinite  ocean  of 
the  Divine  Presence  that  the  inflow  of  all- 
sufficient  grace  contes.  Interacting  with 
this  inflow  is  an  outflowing  undercurrent  of 
the  saline  waters  of  selfishness  and  sin* 
Here  is  no  cold-blooded  bargain  of  the  im- 
putation of  my  sin  to  my  Savior  and  of 
his  righteousness  to  me;  it  is  subjective,  liv- 
ing, continuous. 

In  the  above  case  we  have  a  picture  on  % 
large  canvas.  The  central  theme  it  is  illus- 
trating, namely,  fellowship  with  our  Lord, 
requires  sublimity  in  the  objective  fact  to 
be  used,  and  this  tiie  large  canvas  supplies. 
The  force  of  it  consists  in  there  being  in  the 
concrete  fact  of  science  four  elements  which 
find  equivalent  ethical  ideas.  To  Uken  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  human  soul  would  be 
a  matter  of  slight  interest;  but  each  ele- 
ment of  likeness  which  is  added  gives  addi- 
tional force  and  piquancy.  While  the  whole 
of  it,  commencing  with  the  central  fact,  the 
Mediterranean,  then  disposing  of  the  useless 
Sahara,  next  introducing  the  partial  supply 
from  the  rivers  of  Europe,  and  terminating 
with  the  fulness  of  the  ocean,  gives  a  cre- 
scendo of  emotional  energy  which  will  be 
sublime  in  proportion  to  the  preacher's  per- 
sonal appreciation  of  it.  The  introduction 
of  the  outflowing  saline  waters  does  not 
form  an  anticlimax,  but  rather  deepens  the 
feeling  because  the  sublime  fact  just  educed 
demands  lowly  reverence,  and  this  is  sup- 
plied by  the  idea  of  sin. 

My  second  example  is  an  excerpt  from 
The  Wonders  of  Science  in  Modem  Life^ 
volume  3,  page  170.  The  purpose  in  giving 
it  is  to  show  how  much  honey  may  be  ex- 
tracted from  a  single  cluster  of  flowers.  I 
have  placed  each  ethical  equivalent  in 
brackets  immediately  following  the  concrete 
fact  to  which  it  is  related.  Of  necessity 
these  ethical  equivalents  are  not  fully  de- 
veloped, but  merely  suggested;  the  form  of 
further  development  would  be  determined 
by  the  special  idiosyncrasies  of  the  preacher 
and  the  requirements  of  the  occasion. 

''A  considerable  number  of  very  important 
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flakes,  of  wldeh  the  ehad  and  the  salmon 
Are  the  most  important  examples,  are 
andromoos  in  habit;  that  is  to  say,  they 
alternate  between  salt  and  fresh  waters, 
spending  part  of  the  year  in  the  ocean,  bnt 
eoming  annoiUly  into  the  rivers  at  the  spawn- 
ing season.  These  fish,  therefore,  effect  a 
double  migration  annually,  comparable  to 
the  migration  of  birds.  [Where  does  the 
man  of  double  dealing  belong  f  Is  he  a  salt- 
water fish  or  a  fresh-water  fishf  The  yast- 
ness  of  the  ocean  attracts  him,  but  the  salt 
gets  into  his  ejea,  too  much  of  duty  and 
rectitude  irritate  nim,  and  he  retires  into 
the  sinuous  shadiness  of  trickery  and  world- 
liness.]  The  impulse  that  causes  them  to 
ran  up  the  river  is  an  imperative  one. 
rWhat  may  not  be  accomplished  with  a 
definite  directive  purpose  1 J  Salmon  are 
famed  for  tiie  pertinacity  with  which  they 
fight  their  way  against  obstructions,  making 
tremendous  leaps  in  passing  over  dams  and 
tmall  cataracts.  [If  a  salmon  refuses  to 
turn  back  when  it  conf  sonts  a  dam  or  cat- 
aract, will  you  iHien  you  confront  a  diffi- 
culty f  Have  you  a  weaker  will  or  less 
'sand'  than  a  salmon f]  The  fish  crowd 
into  relatively  smaU  rivers  in  astounding 
numbers.  In  the  Columbia  Biver  they  liter- 
ally fight  their  way  against  one  another,  at 
tixnes  being  packed  aknost  like  sardines  in 
a  box,  except  that  all  are  headed  in  the  same 
direction.  [Have  you  seen  our  humans  packed 
in  the  slums  f  Have  you  had  a  vision  of 
the  river  of  our  humanity,  each  mem/ber  of 
it  competing  for  space,  fitting  to  get  ahead, 
and  all  headed  in  the  same  direction  f  Is 
tiiere  no  remedy  f]  Advantage  is  taken  of 
this  crowding  of  the  fish  into  rivers  to  cap- 
ture them  ^y  a  simple  yet  ingenious  method. 
Large  water-wheels  are  constructed,  the 
blades  of  which  are  composed  of  nets.  These 
are  so  placed  in  the  water  that  they  revolve 
with  tiie  current,  and  in  so  doing  they  scoop 
up  masses  of  fish  which  fall  to  the  center 
of  the  wheel  as  the  blades  revolve,  and  are 
then  projected  out  upon  the  land.  It  is 
said  that  as  many  as  twelve  thousand  salmon 
are  sometimes  captured  in  an  hour  by  a 
single  wheel."  [When  Jesus  said  "I  will 
make  you  fishers  of  men,"  did  he  ever  dream 
of  the  large  water-wheels  of  modem  evan- 
gelism, by  which  men  are  scooped  up  in 
masses  and  mechanically  projected  into  the 
church  f] 

In  the  two  foregoing  examples  win  be 
seen  the  method  by  whidi  every  preacher 
may  train  himself  to  be  an  artist  in  the 
presentation  of  truth.  6tep  by  step,  sen- 
tence by  sentence,  the  fact  of  science  is 
translated  into  its  ethical  equivalent.  If 
these  were  introduced  into  a  sermon  and 
discreetly  developed,  what  a  ludicrous  light 
could  be  thrown  on  hypocrisy,  moral  weak- 
ness, and  superficial  evangdirau 


These  selections  also  demonstrate  that  it 
is  almost  impossible,  by  this  method  of  de- 
veloping pulpit  power,  to  fall  into  ruts 
either  in  religious  conceptions,  vocabulary, 
or  rhetorical  style.  Every  avenue  of  aeoeaa 
to  the  human  mind  is  utilised  and  training 
givoi  in  its  use,  and  every  Uterary  quality 
which  gives  persuasiveness  to  the  theme  is 
naturally  fostered;  in  fae^,  it  will  be  seen 
that  a  preacher  may  develop  conereteneas 
and  pictureequeness  of  expression  through 
the  whole  gamut  of  human  Hf  e  and  «har- 
aeter.  It  means  work,  persistent  and  ecm- 
centrated  mental  activity;  but,  as  it  givea 
exactly  the  fitness  that  the  modem  pulpit 
demands,  is  it  not  worth  while  f 

But  let  us  go  down  a  little  more  deeply. 
What  psychological  activities  are  aromd, 
and  how  can  those  psychological  activitiea 
be  so  directed  as  most  efficiently  to  develop 
the  artistf  In  all  art  imagination  is  the 
mainspring.  Wheels  within  wheels  are  set 
in  motion,  there  is  an  external  record  of 
what  is  going  on  within,  but  every  piece 
of  the  mechanism  of  the  human  personality 
is  impotent  to  produce  a  work  of  art  with- 
out imagination.  It  brings  from  the  past 
its  experiences  and  impressicms,  like  detached 
strands,  and  weaves  them  into  a  fabric  of 
art  fit  for  prince  or  peasant  to  enjoy.  In 
the  case  of  the  art  we  now  have  under 
consideration  the  concrete  living  facts  pre- 
viously experienced  or  observed  and  the 
ethical  idea  to  be  exprest  are  woven  as 
warp  and  woof  by  the  shuttle  of  imagination 
into  a  fabric  of  art  which  the  business  man, 
the  leader  of  thought,  and  even  the  re- 
ligiously indifferent  will  find  interesting  and 
convincing.  It  is  well  recognized  that  the 
power  to  recall  an  idea  depends  upon  the 
vividness  of  the  earlier  impression.  This,  in 
turn,  depends  upon  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
mind  to  be  imprest.  So  that,  in  tlie  ulti- 
mate analysis,  the  preacher  is  an  artist  in 
proportion  to  the  sensitiveness  of  Ids  mind- 
stuff,  that  is,  the  bradn  and  its  communi- 
cating media,  the  nerves.  And  this  is  the 
endowment  of  the  man  with  imagination. 

Observe  the  imagination  at  work.  life 
comes  to  us  as  form  or  color,  sound  or  smell, 
touch  or  taste;  to  the  preacher  form,  color, 
and  sound  are  of  chief  importance.  These 
are  the  plastic  day  imagination  uses;  in- 
vesting an  idea  in  our  mind  with  the  form, 
color,  or  sound  of  an  object  of  experience 
or  observation. 
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Now  we  are  in  a  position  to  answer  the 
question  we  asked,  How  can  the  activities 
of  the  mind  be  so  directed  as  to  develop  the 
artist  f  Bj  the  daily  discipline  of  finding 
ethical  ideas  equivalent  to  objective  facts 
the  sensitiveness  of  the  mind-stufiP  will  in- 
crease, the  imagination  will  be  quickened, 
and  the  aptitude  we  have  named  **  the  artist's 
eye"  will  quickly  grow  into  a  useful  and 
delightsome  possession. 

Let  us  illustrate  the  activities  of  the 
imagination  in  the  preacher  who  is  develop- 
ing the  artist's  eye.  Two  men  enter  a  sub- 
way station  a  little  while  before  their  train 
arrives.  One  spends  his  time  smoking  and 
looking  around  aimlessly.  The  other  thinks 
of  the  world  and  all  its  potencies  as  his 
Father's  "Victrola,"  and  is  always  listen- 
ing expectantly  for  the  music  of  the 
"  record "  his  Father  has  made  and  placed 
upon  the  disk.  He  is  sensitive  to  the  dis- 
tinctive features  of  the  place,  his  attention 
finally  focusing  on  the  mysterious  "third 
rail."  Before  his  "  local "  arrives  he  watches 
an  "  express  "  rush  through,  drawn  along  by 
this  magic  wand.  The  fact  of  the  "third 
rail  "  sticks.  If  he  be  a  preacher  he  may  or 
may  not  make  a  note  of  it,  he  may  or  may 
not  find  an  ethical  equivalent  for  this  ob- 
jective fact,  but  it  makes  a  deep  dent  on 
his  sensitive  mind.  Before  many  weeks  have 
passed  he  is  preacliing  on  the  Infinite  in 
relation  to  the  finite;  and  that  abstract 
idea,  so  far  away  from  the  common  people, 
finds  its  way  to  the  dent  and  becomes  as 
vivid  to  the  crowd  to  which  he  speaks  as 
to  the  poet  and  philosopher.  The  mystic 
"third  rail"  tells  of  the  Infinite,  whose 
conducting  medium — ^nature — ^is  everywhere 
seen.  But,  while  the  presence  of  the  Infinite 
is  as  intangible  as  the  electric  current,  his 
all-pervading  presence  is  felt  and  keeps  the 
whole  train  of  existence  moving. 

One  step  more.  "Whatever  other  virtue  an 
analogy  between  an  objective  fact  and  an 
ethical  idea  may  have,  it  must  possess  har- 
mony. Herein  will  be  found  its  success  or 
failure.  I  use  the  term  "harmony"  in 
preference  to  "  accuracy  "  because  the  latter 
term  implies  a  mental  operation  of  a  logical 
kind.  For,  while  logical  accuracy  and  clear- 
ness of  thought  are  (as  always)  a  valuable 
adjunct,  the  determining  faculty  is  esthetic 
and  is  best  defined  by  our  word  "taste." 
The  following  example  will,  I  think,  make 
this  point  dear.   In  The  Wonders  of  Science 


in  Modem  Life,  volume  three,  page  154, 
there  occurs  the  following  statement: 

"Whoever  has  seen  a  dredge  brought  up 
from  the  depths  of  the  ocean  must  retain 
vivid  recollections  of  the  profusion  and 
variety  of  forms  of  life  represented  in  a 
single  haul.  But,  for  that  matter,  it  suf- 
fices to  wander  along  a  sandy  beach  and 
observe  the  stranded  starfish  and  jellyfish, 
the  crustaceans  of  various  types,  and  the 
bodies  of  sundry  fishes  to  gain  some  con- 
ception of  the  tenantry  of  the  waters." 

Observe  the  first  of  these  two  sentences. 
What  an  unfathomable  infinitude  there  is  in 
the  ocean-depths  of  lifel  So  far  from  be- 
ing able  to  sound  these  depths,  science  and 
philosophy  stand  in  wondering  astonishment 
and  bewilderment.  But  the  forms  of  life 
and  personality  brought  to  the  surface  by 
the  scientist  tell  us  of  the  infinitude  of 
thought,  power,  feeling,  and  love  hidden 
far  from  the  human  eye  in  the  secret  depths 
of  Being. 

The  second  of  these  two  sentences  has 
a  slightly  different  message.  We  do  not 
know  what  is  in  those  ocean-depths,  but  the 
crustaceans,  &c.,  we  find  as  we  wander 
along  the  sandy  beach  suggest  what  there 
is  beyond.  Here  are  "intimations  of  im- 
mortality." We  can  not  investigate  the 
unseen  world,  but  as  we  walk  along  the 
sandy  beach  of  life  we  find  a  personality 
that  must  be  indestructible  if  matter  is,  a 
yearning  that  can  not  have  either  its  root 
or  its  fruition  in  the  mundane  and  the 
material ;  and  these  "  stranded  starfish " 
assure  us  that,  in  the  unseen  ocean  beyond, 
life  must  persist.  Faith  stands  upon  the 
'beach  of  time  with  the  waves  of  eternity 
lapping  her  feet,  and  looks  out  wistfully 
over  the  ocean  assured  that  the  stranded 
tenants  of  the  deep  lying  about  her  speak 
of  an  unseen  fulness  of  life  in  the  infinite 
deep  beyond. 

It  is  at  once  apparent  that  the  harmonious 
analogies  traced  out  in  these  examples  are 
due  more  to  a  feeling  of  exactness  than  to 
a  reasoned  accuracy.  It  is  a  case  of 
esthetics,  not  of  logic.  So  that,  in  the  last 
analysis,  the  development  of  the  artist's  eye 
is  by  a  general  esthetic  culture  with  a  par- 
ticular emphasis  upon  the  method  of  study 
we  have  here  propounded.  Such  irritating 
components  of  a  sermon  as  mixed  meta- 
phors, Irish  bulls,  and  vagueness  in  the 
use  of  an  objective  fact  can  be  avoided  by 
some  form  of  discipline  of  the  faculties. 
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Professor  Geobgb  Jackson,  B.A.,  Didsbnrj  Weslejan  College,  England 


I  SAID  something  in  a  previons  letter'  of 
the  blessedness  of  the  book-lover.  But  what 
if  a  man  have,  as  yet,  but  little  interest  in 
books  f  How  ean  he  become  interested  f 
What  are  the  mystic  passwords  that  will  open 
for  him  the  sealed  doors  f  Well,  let  it  be 
said  at  once,  there  are  no  passwords.  To  be 
interested  in  reading,  a  man  must  read: 
there  is  the  beginning  and.  the  end  of  the 
whole  matter.  At  the  same  time  the  friend- 
ship of  books^  like  other  friendships,  may  be 
cultivated. 

L  "A  man  ought  to  read,"  says  Br. 
Johnson,  ''just  as  inclination  leads  him;  for 
what  he  reads  as  a  task  will  do  him  little 
good."  And  for  the  general  reader,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  professional  student, 
this  is  the  golden  rule :  to  read  with  interest 
as  our  ally.  It  is,  of  course,  good  that  a  man 
should,  as  early  as  possible,  make  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  great  masterpieces  of  tiie 
world's  literature,  the  books  which,  by  the 
general  suffrage  of  those  best  able  to  judge, 
have  their  place  among  the  immortals.  And 
yet  I  can  think  of  no  surer  way  to  chill  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  young  beginner  than  to  set 
him  to  plow  his  way  through  some  prescribed 
list  of  the  **  best  hundred  books."  Let  him 
begin  where  he  can^  and  if  he  has  sorrow- 
fully to  admit  that  some  of  the  books  which 
every  educated  man  is  supposed  to  know  as 
yet  make  no  appeal  to  him,  let  not  that  dis- 
turb him.  •  .  .  Let  us  refuse  to  assume  an 
interest  which  we  do  not  feel.  If,  for 
example,  we  can  delight  in  Tennyson,  but 
find  Spenser  and  Milton  beyond  us;  if  we 
enjoy  Bobert  Louis  Stevenson's  essays  more 
than  Montaigne's;  if  there  is  much  profit 
for  us  in  Mark  Butherf ord,  but  little  in  Mar- 
cus Aurelius;  if  we  kindle  under. Lord  Mor- 
ley,  but  slumber  under  Morley's  master, 
Burke;  if  we  had  rather  spend  one  hour 
witii  B.  W.  Bale  than  two  with  Jeremy 
Taylor  or  Bishop  Butler,  let  us  not  be 
adiamed  to  say  so.  The  critic  may  tell  me 
that  modem  literature,  compared  with  the 
great  works  of  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries,  is  for  the  most  part  but  as 
the  small  sticks  and  dust  of  the  floor.  Never- 
theless, if  these  are  task-work  for  me,  while 
Tennyson  and  Stevenson  and  Butherf  ord  and 


Morley  and  Bale  are  a  continual  refresh- 
ment and  delight,  then  meanwhile,  at  any 
rate,  these  are  the  books  for  me.  I  repeat, 
we  must  begin  where  we  csCta.  The  great 
thiqg  is  to  get  an  appetite;  after  that  the 
question  of  fare  will  speedily  settle  itself. 
II.  And  now,  having  put  in  a  plea  for 
reading  according  to  inclination,  let  me 
cross  to  the  other  side  and  urge  the  im- 
portance of  method.  Yet  here  too  there 
must  be  liberty;  the  method  must  be  our 
own,  of  our  own  choosing,  and  adapted  to 
our  own  necessities.  What  follows  is  only 
by  way  of  suggestion.  If  it  Las  in  it  any- 
thing that  is  practicable,  well  and  good; 
if  not,  it  may  at  last  serve  to  point  the 
way  to  something  better. 

(a)  Matthew.  Arnold  was  in  the  habit 
of  drawing  up  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
a  list  of  the  books  he  wished  to  read  during 
the  year.  Two  of  these  lists,  reprinted  in 
his  Notebooks,  lie  before  me  as  I  write. 
They  are  somewhat  formidable  documents, 
containing  books  in  five  languages  besides 
English.  Ordinary  readers,  however,  may 
console  themselves  with  the  reflection  that 
Arnold  always  put  upon  his  list  many  more 
than  he  expected  to  get  through.  ''I  am 
glad  to  find,"  he  wrote  to  his  sister  on  New 
Year's  Bay,  1882,  "that  in  the  past  year  I 
have  at  least  accomplished  more  than  usual 
in  the  way  of  reading  the  books  which  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  I  had  put  down 
to  be  read.  I  always  do  this,  and  I  do 
not  expect  to  read  all  I  put  down ;  but  some- 
times I  fall  much  too  short  of  what  I  pur- 
posed, and  this  year  things  have  been  a  good 
deal  better."  The  value  of  such  a  method 
is  obvious:  it  h^ps  to  give  balance  and 
proportion  to  our  reading;  it  delivers  us 
from  the  tyranny  of  chance  desires.  And 
tho,  like  Arnold,  we  purpose  more  than  we 
achieve,  still  the  purpose  is  not  vain. 

(b)  Another  method  is  to  select  some 
particular  author  and  make  him  our  most 
intimate  companion,  say,  for  a  whole  winter. 
If,  for  example,  we  were  to  choose  Edmund 
Burke  or  Tennyson,  in  each  case  it  would  be 
well  to  begin  with  a  good  biography,  or  at 
least  a  biographical  sketch.  In  the  ease  of 
Tennyson,  we  should  turn  naturally  to  the 


^From  In  a  Preacher's  Sttidy,  published  hj  George  H.  Dorui  Oompaoj,  New  York. 
"  Bee  Turn  Hohxlbtxo  Bivxaw  for  December,  1916,  p.  468. 
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Life  hj  his  son;  in  the  case  of  Burke,  our 
best  introduction  would  be  Lord  Morley's 
little  volume  in  the  ^'English  Men  of  Let- 
ters'' series.  Then  from  these  we  should 
pass  to  the  detailed  and  probably  chrono- 
logical study  of  our  author's  own  works. 
Here,  again,  the  advantages  of  such  a  method 
are  obvious.  It  enables  us  to  trace  the 
development — and  it  may  be  also  the  de- 
cline—of  a  great  author's  mind;  it  gives 
OS,  as  perhaps  nothing  else  could,  a  true 
measure  of  his  greatness;  and  it  secures 
to  him  on  his  side  the  opportunity  for  his 
powers  to  make  their  full  and  legitimate 
impression  on  our  minds. 

(e)  Yet  another  method  is  to  select,  in- 
stead of  an  author,  a  particular  subject  or 
period,  and  make  all  our  reading  center 
upon  that.  Suppose,  for  example,  we  take 
the  story  of  that  world-shaking  hour, 

^  When  France  in  wrath  her  giant  limbs  up- 
reared, 
And  with  that  oath,  which  smote  air,  earth, 

and  sea, 
Stamped  her  strong  foot  and  said  she  would 
be  free," 

Lord  Moriey  will  show  us  how  Voltaire, 
Bousseau,  Diderot,  and  others  laid  the  train 
for  the  mighty  upheaval.  Carlyle's  pages 
of  flame  will  light  up  the  stage  on  which 
the  many -colored  drama  played  itself  out; 
and  in  Edmund  Burke,  Coleridge  and 
Wordsworth,  Byron  and  Shelley  we  may  see 
with  what  strange  and  manifold  power  the 
new  leaven  wrought  in  English  literature. 
Or,  if  some  longer  period  be  deeired,  we 
may  choose,  say,  the  eighteenth  century. 
This  was  the  century  which  witnessed  not 
only  the  French  Bevolution,  but  the  birth 
of  the  United  States,  the  rise  of  Prussia, 
and  the  beginnings  in  India,  Canada,  and 
Australia  of  the  British  Empire.  It  is  the 
century  of  Samuel  Johnson  and  John  Wes- 
ley, of  William  Oowper  and  Bobert  Burns, 
of  Edward  Gibbon  and  David  Hume,  of 
John  Howard  and  Bobert  Baikes.  It  is  a 
century  of  famous  statesmen — ^Walpole, 
Chatham,  Burke,  Fox,  and  Pitt;  and  of  not 
less  famous  books — Rohinson  Crusoe  and 
The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  Gray's  Elegy  and 
the  Lyrical  Ballads,  Butler's  Analogy  and 
Adam  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations.  To  the 
eighteenth  century  in  England  belong  our 
first  novels,  our  first  newspapers,  our  first 
essays,   our   first  Sunday-schools,   and  our 


first  Methodists.  What  a  ceaseless  pano- 
rama of  delight  to  the  mind  that  has  trained 
itself  to  see  and  understand!  What  an  edu- 
cation  to  wander  up  and  down  in  the  century, 
exploring  its  highways  and  its  byways,  read- 
ing its  famous  'books,  making  the  acquain- 
tance of  its  famous  men,  until  we  begin  to 
feel  at  home  in  it  and  able  to  find  our  way 
about  it  for  ourselves  I  Or,  to  take  but  one 
more  example,  suppose  our  choice  be  the 
great  writers  of  America.  The  little  vol- 
ume bearing  that  title  in  the  ''Home  Uni- 
versity Library"  will  serve  as  a  convenient 
introduction.  Then,  as  we  are  able,  we 
may  turn  to  individual  authors,  until,  prov- 
ince by  province,  we  have  possest  t^e  whole 
land  from  Woolman  and  Jonathan  Edwards 
to  Mark  Twain  and  Bret  Harte.  The  pen- 
sive Hawthorne,  the  exuberant  Low^,  the 
serene  Emerson,  the  gay  ''Autocrat,"  the 
gentle  Whittier — all  are  there  to  greet  us. 
We  can  be  boys  again  with  Fenimore  Cooper 
and  his  red  Indians;  Francis  Parkman's 
fascinating  histories  will  tell  us  the  story 
of  the  long  struggle  between  France  and 
England  for  the  mastery  in  North  America; 
LongfeHow  will  make  again  his  simple 
appeal,  and,  if  it  fail  to  move  us  at  thirty 
as  perhaps  it  did  at  fifteen,  we  shall  still 
find  it  sweet  and  wholesome,  and  we  riiall 
thank  God  for  this  and  for  all  his  good 
gifts  to  us  who  speak  the  tongue  that- 
Shakespeare  epake. 

III.  Mattiiew  Arnold,  writing  to  one  of 
his  sisters,  says: 

"If  I  were  you,  I  should  now  take  to 
some  regular  reading,  if  it  were  only  an  hour 
a  day.  It  is  the  best  thing  in  the  world  to 
have  something  of  this  sort  as  a  point  in  the 
day,  and  far  too  few  people  know  and  use 
this  secret.  You  would  have  your  district 
still,  and  all  your  business  as  usual,  but  you 
would  have  this  hour  in  your  day  in  the 
midst  of  it  all,  and  it  would  soon  become  of 
the  greatest  solace  to  you.  I>Multory  read- 
ing is  a  mere  anodyne;  regular,  well  chosen 
is  restoring  and  edifying." 

Is  an  hour  too  much  to  expect  f  Then  let 
ufl  say  half  an  hour,  and  surely,  as  Lord 
Moriey  says: 

"  It  requires  no  preterhuman  force  of  will 
in  any  young  man  or  woman — ^unless  house- 
hold circumstances  are  more  than  usually 
vexatious  and  unfavorable — to  get  at  least 
half  an  hour  out  of  a  solid,  busy  day  for 
good  and  disinterested  reading.  .  •  .^ 
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CHAPLAINS  AND  THE  ARMY  AND  NAVY 


Thb  moral,  spiritual,  intellectual,  and 
recreational  interests  of  the  army  and  navy 
depend  largely  upon  the  ehaplains.  The 
law  now  in  force  allows  one  chaplain  to  each 
regiment,  which,  under  the  old  conditicms, 
numbered  about  1,200  men.  But  under  war 
conditions  an  infantry  regiment  has  3,600 
men,  while  artillery  and  engineer  regiments 
have  about  1,600.  Under  the  existing  law 
and  present  conditions  chaplains  would  have 
the  shepherding  of  e  number  increased  be- 
yond the  ability  to  do  good  work.  More- 
over, as  the  training-camps  for  officers,  hos- 
pitals, ftc.,  are  not  organized  on  the  regi- 
mental basis,  large  bodies  of  men  are  left 
without  spiritual  and  moral  oversight  and 
stimulus,  unless  provided  by  volunteer  service. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  large  numbers 
of  ministers  volunteered  as  chaplains,  and 
the  denominational  organizations  sought  to 
employ  their  influence  in  having  the  appoint- 
ments made.  The  result  was  friction  with 
the  authorities  (Secretary  of  War,  of  the 
Navy,  the  General  Staff,  and  others),  whose 
time  was  taken  up  and  their  patience 
abused.  To  avoid  this,  and  to  bring  order 
out  of  confusion  and  efficiency  out  of  dis- 
order, The  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches 
of  Christ  in  America,  through  its  (General 
War-time  Commission,  took  up  consideration 
of  the  matter.  In  agreement  with  Boman 
Catholics,  Jews,  and  others,  it  asked  Con- 
gress to  appoint  chaplains  for  the  entire 
army  on  the  basis  of  one  chaplain  to  each 
1,200  men,  and  never  less  than  one  to  a 
regiment.  Such  a  measure  (the  Chamber- 
lain bill)  was  passed  by  the  Senate,  but  did 
not  get  through  the  House.  This  legislati<Hi 
must  therefore  wait  till  December. 

By  agreement  with  the  legal  authorities, 
the  examination  of  the  candidates  for  chap- 
laincies is  under  the  care  of  the  Federal 
Council,  which  makes  the  recommendations. 
The  appointments  are  divided  in  the  ratio 
of  36  per  cent.  Catholics  and  64  per  cent. 
Protestants  and  others. 

The  Federal  Council,  in  advisAng  and  help- 
ing in  the  creation  of  the  service  of  chap- 
lains, has  several  important  objects  in  view. 


Among  these  is  the  equalization  of  the 
chaplaincy  in  rank  in  the  army  and  the 
navy  with  the  medical  service.  A  navy 
chaplain  may  attain  the  rank  of  captain,  the 
equivalent  of  eolimd  in  the  army;  but  the 
highest  rank  of  an  army  chaplain  is  major. 
Equalization  will  remove  a  deterrent  and  a 
disadvantage  to  chaplains  in  the  army. 

Another  object  is  the  providing  of  equip- 
ment for  the  work.  In  the  army  the  Gov- 
ernment fumi^es  nothing  for  the  work  of 
its  ^  aky-pflots.''  Buildings,  hynm-books, 
music,  ^.,  are  secured  throu^  voluntary 
effort.  The  Federal  Council  aims  to  have 
this  condition  remedied,  in  part  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner.  It  desires  the  various  de- 
nominations to  take  an  intimate  interest  in 
the  work  of  iheir  representatives  among  the 
chaplains.  Hius,  instead  of  being  practically 
free  lances,  the  chaplaintr  will  become  really 
foci  for  denominational  care.  This  will  make 
for  increased  efficiency,  stimulating  the 
courage  of  the  workers  themselves  and  pro- 
viding a  ready  channel  for  the  benevolences 
that  will  procure  needed  equipment  above 
what  the  Government  may  be  induced  to 
furnish. 

The  chaplains  will,  however,  not  be  bene- 
factors alone;  they  will  themselves  receive 
an  awakening  for  which  few  of  them  are 
prepared.  Testimohy  comes  from  the  front 
of  the  wonderful  spirit  of  service  manifested 
by  the  men  who  are  giving  their  all  to  their 
homelands  and  to  humanity.  Changes  in 
fundamental  conceptions  are  being  forced. 
A  sweeping  revolution  is  under  way  in  ap- 
preciating the  function  and  duty  of  the 
Church  and  its  membership.  Somewhat  bet- 
ter perception  of  the  breadith  and  deptii  of 
man's  love  for  man  has  been  reached.  And 
all  this  makes  for  enrichment  of  those  vdio 
serve  as  well  as  those  who  are  ministered  to. 
The  Federal  Goundl  both  deserves  and 
needs  the  united  support  of  the  entire  min- 
istry of  religion.  The  spiritual  welfare  of 
the  army  and  navy  in  large  x>art  depends 
upon  this  support.  Every  live  minister  will 
again  and  again  bring  this  important  mat- 
ter before  his  people  and  enlist  their  ear- 
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nest  and  eontinuoas  cooperation.  They  will 
remember  that  most  of  our  soldiers,  we  hope, 
will  return,  so  we  must  see  to  it  that  we  do 
our  part  now,  that  they  may  come  back  a 
spiritual  as  well  as  an  economic  and  a  social 
force. 

The  Ck)uncil  also  asks  that  the  ministers 
and  all  ChriBtians  will  use  their  influence 
with  Congreaa  to  have  the  Chamberlain  bill, 
or  a  similar  measure,  passed  at  the  earliest 
possible  minute. 


Week  of  Prayer 

December  30,  1917— January  6,  1918. 

Sun.,  Dko.  30. — Topic  for  Sermons  and 
Addresses. 
"The  Eternal  Things."— Dan.  4:3;  2  Cor. 
4:18;  Heb.  11:10,  12:27. 

Mon.,  Dec.   31. — THANKsoiviNa  and  CbN- 
fession. 

Scripture  readings:  Acts  17:24-28;  Matt. 
11:28-30;  1  Peter  2:21-25;  1  John  2:3-6; 
1  Thess.  5:22. 

Tubs.,  Jan.  1.— The  Church  Universal — 
The  "One  Body"  of  Which  Christ  is 
THE  Head. 

Scripture  readings:  Eph.  2:13-22;  Heb. 
11:32-12:2;  Eph. 4:10-16;  Mai. 3:10;  Prov. 
23:22-26;  2  Thess.  2 :  13-15 ;  Matt.  28 :  18-20. 
Wed.,  Jan.  2. — ^Nations  and  Their  Rulers. 

Scripture  readings:  Prov.  14:34,  21:1; 
1  Peter  4:19;  2  Peter  3:9;  John  12:2(^2; 
Isaiah  2:2-4;  1  Cor.  4:1-5. 

Thurs.,  Jan.  3. — ^Families,  Schools,  Col- 
leges, AND  THE  YOUNO. 
Scripture  readings:  Psa.  127;  2  Cor.  1:4; 
1  Cor.  15:54r-57;  Matt.  18:1-6;  Prov.  1:7, 
9:10-12. 

Fri.,  Jan.  4. — ^Hohe  Missions. 
Scripture  readings :    Matt.  22 : 1-10 ;  Prov. 
22:1-2;    Jas.   fi:l-9;    Mai.    2:10;    2    Cor. 
3:1^18. 

Sat.,  Jan.  5.— Missions  Ahonq  Moslems 
AND  Heathen. 
Scripture  readings:  Dan.  2:34,  35,  45;  4: 
1-3;  Isa.  40:1-8;  Matt.  2:1-11;  Eph.  4:4-6. 

These  subjects  are  issued  witii  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Evangdieal  Alliance  for  the 
United  States  of  America. 

The  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of 
Christ  in  America  has  adopted  the  message 
end,  with  slight  changes,  the  subjects  issued 
in  behalf  of  the  World's  Evangelical  Alli- 
ance by  the  British  Evangelical  Alliance. 


Literature  for  Soldier,  Sailor, 
and  Civilian 

Oospel  of  Mark  and  lU  Metsage  for  To* 
day.  Special  Army  and  Navy  edition,  con- 
taining pictures,  hynms,  and  comments,  by 
the  Bev.  F.  B.  Meyer.  Price  8  cents. 
American  Sunday  School  Union,  1816  Cherts 
nut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

A  Book  of  Worship  for  8oldier$  and 
Sailors,  An  abridgment  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Worship.  Price  15  cents.  Pres- 
byterian Board  of  Education,  Philadelphia. 

Soldiers^  Book  of  Worship.  BaUortf 
Book  of  Worship,  The  words  of  Jesus 
as  recorded  in  the  New  Testament,  chron- 
ologically arranged,  with  dates  and  places 
inserted.  Price  25  cents  each.  Abingdon 
Press,  New  York  and  CincinnatL 

A  War-Time  Program  for  Every  Chwch 
and  Community.  This  is  the  title  of  a 
booklet  into  which  has  been  packed  a  great 
variety  of  suggestions  based  on  the  experi- 
ences and  plans  of  cities  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  It  deals  with  the  opportunity  for 
service  on  the  part  of  the  Church  remote 
from  the  military  camps  and  of  tiie  churches 
near  tiiem.  This  booklet  is  Issued  by  the 
Commission  on  Inter-Church  Federations 
of  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  and 
can  be  secured  by  writing  to  Secretary  B<^ 
B.  Guild,  105  E.  22d  St.,  New  York  City. 
The  price  is  ten  cents  per  copy,  i>O0tpaid,  or 
twelve  copies  for  one  d(^ar. 


^Camouflaging  ** 
Literature 


the 


The  Bev.  D.  B.  Piper,  Chatham,  HL 
The  various  church  boards  and  commis- 
sions are  literally  flooding  our  studies  these 
days  with  booklets,  pamphlets,  and  leaflets^ 
which  they  beg  us  to  distribute  to  our  con« 
gregations.  Some  of  these  are  so  attractive 
that  they  need  very  little  more  than  a 
proper  handing  out  in  the  church  vestibule 
to  insure  for  them  a  careful  reading.  But 
others,  equally  important,  are  printed  un- 
attractively and  have  themes  naturally  ealca« 


^  Camoufiage,  ks'^mn^flas'.  n.  (Beoent.)  Dis- 
raise  by  masking;  m  artillery,  with  an  arbor  of 
leaves  built  around  a  run,  or  as  an  obterrer  on 
outpost  duty,  a  sharpshooter,  Ac,  with  wisps  of 
straw  to  conceal  his  body,  Ac  (French  from  the 
Italian  cmnufare,  to  disguise.) 

"a"  as  in  ••artistic"  ^a"  at  in  "--* "  *•• 
in  "rule,"  •'»"  at  in  "a«ure." 


"art,"  'V  M 
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lated  to  warn  eren  the  inquisitive  mind 
against  looking  within.  It  not  inf reqnentlj 
happens  that  some  of  the  booklete  least 
likely  to  eommend  themselves  to  the  aver- 
age church  member  carry  a  message  of  the 
most  serious  import.  One  village  pastor  has 
solved  the  problem  which  this  sort  of  litera- 
ture creates.  Instead  of  circulating  such 
pamphlets  at  the  church  he  encloses  each  in 
a  separate  envelop  and  places  just  inside  the 
cover  a  card  which  reads  like  this: 
Dear  Friend: 

I  take  pleasure  in  handing  you  herewith 
a  little  book  which  I  trust  you  will  read 
with  thoufffatful  care>  since  it  deals  with 
subjects  of  vital  importance  to  the  life  and 
success  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  The  Church 
is  God's  own  appointed  agency  for  the 
spread  of  the  gospel,  and  its  efftciency  must 
depend  largely  on  the  fidelity  of  its  member- 
ship to  a&  their  Christian  and  churchly 
obligations.  We  should  therefore  know 
what  our  duties  to  the  Church  are,  and  do 
our  utmost  to  fulfil  our  covenant  vows  as 
members  of  the  Bodv  of  Christ. 
Sincerdy  yours, 

Ths  Pastob. 

The  env^ops  are  then  addrest  and  dis- 
tributed by  boy-power  at  the  hour  when  the 
persons  addrest  are  most  likely  to  be  at 


leisure.  In  this  way  a  much  more  careful 
consideration  is  secured.  The  uninteresting 
appearance  of  the  literature  ia  '^eamou- 
flaged." 


A  Prayer 

Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven,  we  bow 
in  wondering  gratitude  in  the  lig^t  that 
riiines  upon  us  from  that  first  Christinas 
dawn.  The  years  have  not  taken  away  tiie 
glory  or  the  joy  of  that  heavenly  vision, 
but  it  has  spread  like  the  coming  of  the 
day  around  the  horizon  of  all  history,  and 
over  the  dark  world  of  human  need,  with 
ever-increasing,  wondrous  blessing  and 
power.  If  any  of  us  grope  to-day  in  the 
darkness  of  sin,  in  th^  gloom  of  discourage- 
ment, may  our  eyes  be  lifted  up  to  the 
glory  and  may  our  ears  be  attuned  to  the 
gladness  of  tiiat  morning  of  good  tidings. 
Be  bom  in  our  lives  to-day,  0  Son  of  God, 
and  take  us  for  thine  own,  in  all  that  we 
are  and  all  that  we  have,  for  thine  own 
indwelling.  Be  tiiou,  0  Christ,  indeed  tiie 
Lord  in  loving  mastery  over  each  one  in 
this  presence.  In  thy  name  we  pray.  Amen* 
— The  Freibyterian. 
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of  his  enthusiasm  that  his  service  becomes 
mechanical  and  merely  prof  essionaL  Every 
Christian  is  aware  that,  tho  once  he  had  a 
genuine  glow  of  faith  and  zest  for  duty, 
these  tend  to  die  down  and  fade  out.  So 
for  all  there  is  need,  not  only  of  "power 
from  on  high,''  but  for  the  mutual  help 
about  which  Paul  talks  so  much,  sometimes 
under  the  figure  of  "building  each  other 
up,"  sometimes  under  that  of  "  strengthen- 
ing" or  "comforting."  Keeping  faith, 
love,  and  hope  young  and  fresh  is  one  of 
the  great  objects  of  all  church  life. 

Now,  among  such  "rejuvenating''  in* 
fluences  none  may  be  more  effective  than 
the  reactive  impress  of  sincere  and  earnest 
song.  This  is  why  we  make  singing  a  con- 
stant element  in  our  services.  This  is  the 
mission  of  hymn-books.  This  justifies 
musicians  in  expending  precious  life-blood 
in  leadership. 

The  reasons  apply  more  or  less  to  all 
forms  of  true  church  music  We  here 
dwell  only  upon  one  form — the  common 
singing  of  hymns. 

Hymn-singing  tends  to  keep  us  spiritual* 


Dec.  2-8 — Song  as  a 
Rejuvenator 

(John  35:10;  Ps.  119:54;  ;Ez.  15:2;  Eph. 
5:19.) 
Did  Cowper  realize  how  true  a  thing  he 
said  when  he  began  one  of  his  best  hymns 
thus: 

"  Sometimes  a  light  surprizes 

The  Christian  while  he  sings." 

How  often  Li  the  act  of  song  upon  the 
Christian  there  breaks  an  unexpected  light  I 
He  suddenly  sees  God  and  himself,  truth 
and  duty,  as  he  had  not  seen  them  before. 
Here  is  the  inner  meaning  of  our  topic,  Song 
as  a  Bejuvenator.  It  is  not  that  singing 
makes  us  feel  physically  younger — ^tho  this 
is  often  so — ^but  that  song  as  a  part  of  re- 
ligious life  brings  back  the  freshness  or 
youth  of  experience.  "  Growing  old " 
means  loss  of  elasticity,  enterprise,  eager- 
ness. Being  "  made  young  "  means  finding 
them  again. 

Every  minister  is  in  danger  of  losing 
soul-momentum.  Every  church  worker  runs 
the  risk  of  so  failing  to  feed  the  inner  fire 
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I7  fresh  and  young,  first,  because  we  do  it 
together.  As  we  sing,  we  are  conscious  of 
each  other,  of  common  thought,  feeling, 
purpose. 

"Onward,  Christian  soldiers, 
Marching  as  to  war," 
has  no  value  unless  it  stirs  a  legitimate 
martial  ardor  as  of  a  united,  virile  regi- 
ment on  the  way  to  service.  We  Americans 
are  now  learning  again,  after  a  half- 
century,  how  potent  song  is  in  knitting  up 
the  unity  of  patriotism.  We  can  not  do 
this  by  talking  together,  but  the  moment 
we  sing  together  we  feel  the  thrill  of 
actual  comradeship.  This  is  why  college 
students  love  singing,  and  why  it  is  worth 
while  even  when  they  sing  nonsense-words. 
This  is  why  community-singing — ^happily 
becoming  common — touches  a  chord  of  fel- 
lowship and  solidarity  that  we  count 
precious.  Song  has  power  to  mellow  even 
the  selfish  crust  and  the  hardened  arteries 
of  the  recluse,  the  miser,  and  the  brutal 
self-seeker.  It  brings  back  the  warmth  of 
healthy  human  sympathy.  Never  a  hymn 
in  a  prayer-meeting  but  should  bring  this 
touch! 

Secondly,  if  we  use  the  hymns  that  have 
true  life  within  them,  hymn-singing  brings 
us  spiritual  youth,  because  it  puts  us  face 
to  face  and  heart  to  heart  with  those  who 
are  indeed  "saints."  Every  fine  hymn- 
book  is  literally  packed  with  spiritual  per- 
sonality, with  reality,  vividness  of  expres- 
sion— ^the  qualities  that  are  found  only  in 
souls  whose  spirituality  is  fresh,  strong, 
and  abounding.  Hence  to  use  such  a  book 
is  to  come  into  heavenly  society  and  to 
consort  with  the  choicest  spirits. 

But  sometimes  the  people  need  to  be 
aroused  to  the  fact.  I  recall  the  curious 
start  that  went  through  a  morning  meeting 
whei),  before  they  sang,  I  ventured  to  dwell 
for  a  moment  on  the  opening  words — 

"Awake,  my  soul  I  stretdi  every  nerve 
And  press  with  vigor  onl" 
Their  bodies  were  awake,  but  it  seemed  a 
new  thought  that  every  morning  brought 
also  the  call,  "  Awake,  my  soul!  "  We  may 
bo  sure  that  Doddridge  here  gives  us  a 
tingling  shock  out  of  his  own  life.  There 
are  literally  hundreds  of  special  topics  and 
lines  of  feeling  that  cross  and  interlace  in 
our  hymns,  all  of  which  may  "  rejuvenate  " 
our  spirits  if  we  will  but  take  them  as  they 
jure. 


Thirdly,  fine  hymns  not  only  communi- 
cate vitality  from  those  whom  it  is  good  to 
know,  but,  by  the  intimacy  with  God  which 
they  display  and  their  delicate  and  pro- 
found grasp  of  things  unseen,  they  touch 
springs  within  us  almost  inaccessible  other- 
wise. "  Deep  answers  deep  "  when  the  soul 
of  the  i>oet  really  reaches  the  soul  of  the 
singer.  A  critic  may  regard  a  hymn  as  a 
specimen,  an  object  of  study  and  analysis. 
A  singer  must  take  it  for  his  own  and 
throw  all  he  has  into  it.  As  he  does  so, 
behold  he  discovers  within  himself  inten- 
sities and  depths  that  perhaps  he  did  not 
suspect!  Every  time  this  happens  the  drift 
toward  lifelessness  in  religion  is  checked 
and  his  heart  is  "made  young''  again. 
Many  a  Christian  has  thus  been  refreshed 
by  hymns  like  those  of  Whittier  or  Ellerton 
or  Montgomery. 

To  all  this  some  one  may  say,  But  to  get 
these  quickenings  is  it  not  enough  to  read 
hymns  f  Why  sing  themf  The  answer  is 
easy.  Most  of  them  were  made  to  be  sung. 
Few  of  them  yield  quite  their  whole  es- 
sence until  they  are  fitted  with  tones  and 
harmonies.  For  them  we  have  a  great 
treasury  of  beautiful  tunes  which  enrich 
and  glorify  the  verse.  It  is  true  that  some 
have  the  imagination  to  derive  the  full 
message  through  the  eye  alone.  But  for 
people  generally  there  is  no  key  to  the 
"rejuvenation"  of  which  we  are  talking 
equal  to  that  of  the  actual  singing  voice, 
which  couples  music  with  poetry  and  en- 
lists the  singers'  personal  effort  in  unison 
with  the  personal  revelation  of  the  poet. 

It  is  something  more  than  a  pretty  fancy 
that  in  the  Apocalypse  the  society  of  the 
redeemed  about  the  throne  of  Gh>d  ia  de- 
picted as  a  multitude  singing! 


Dec.  9-16— Life's  Duties  De^ 
fined' by  Its  Limitations 

(Heb.  12:1,  2) 

The  limitations  which  life  imposes  oug^t 
to  be  accepted  as  necessary  elements  in  the 
scheme  of  human  existence.  Much  of  our 
misery  comes  from  chafing  against  the  im- 
passable barriers  of  circumstances.  Like 
imprisoned  birds  we  beat  out  our  very  lives 
against  the  bars  of  our  cage. 

The  very  limitations  of  life  which  we  re* 
sent  serve  this  good  purpose — they  define 
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for  UB  our  speeifie  duties.  There  is  a  race 
set  before  everj  man  which  starts  from 
the  point  of  spaee  which  he  occupies.  Dutj 
has  been  located.  Channels  have  been  dug 
into  which  the  forces  of  each  life  are  to  be 
directed,  so  that  there  may  be  no  mistake 
as  to  what  use  every  man  is  to  make  of  him- 
self or  which  is  his  particular  duty  from 
day  to  day.  **  Whatsoever  thy  hand  findetli 
to  do";  that  is,  whatever  lies  nearest  thy 
hand  accept  as  thine  appointed  task. 

A  Christian  philosopher  when  placed  in 
uncongenial  surroundings  was  wont  to  say, 
''Qod  wills  that  I  should  be  in  this  place  at 
this  time,  hence  it  is  one  of  God's  places." 
And  what  more  can  any  one  desire  than  to 
be  in  one  of  God's  placesf  The  one  thing 
that  redeems  a  narrow,  monotonous  life 
from  insignificance,  the  one  thing  that  sub- 
limes and  glorifies  all  its  petty  details,  is 
the  conviction  that  it  is  compassed  about 
with  a  divine  purpose;  that 

''The  trivial  round,  the  common  task 
Can  furnish  all  we  ought  to  ask; 
Boom  to  deny  ourselves,  a  road 
To  bring  us  daily  nearer  God." 

Take  the  case  of  a  noble  young  woman 
who  has  finished  her  college  education.  Her 
heart  leaps  within  her  to  engage  in  some  mis- 
sionary or  philanthropic  work.  But  all  at 
once  her  life  narrows.  She  is  called  aside 
by  a  voice  she  dares  not  renst  from  the 
wider  work  upon  which  her  heart  had  been 
set,  she  enters  a  quiet  home,  within  which 
the  drama  of  her  life  is  played  out.  What 
right  has  she  to  think  that  her  life  haa  been 
a  failure  because  its  plans  had  been  altered  f 
May  not  the  very  limitation  of  its  range 
have  been  necessary  in  order  to  remove  all 
misgivings  as  to  what  was  her  proper  place 
and  work  in  the  world  f 

In  the  business  world  men  purposely  limit 
their  activities  in  order  to  make  their  lives 
eflfective.  They  do  so  when  they  choose  a 
profession.  They  subdivide  labor,  they 
specialize.  Instead  of  allowing  the  stream 
of  their  life  to  meander  at  its  own  sweet 
will  over  a  wide  and  unobstructed  plain, 
they  confine  it  within  narrow  banks,  so  that 
what  it  loses  in  width  it  may  gain  in  power. 
It  will  help  us  greatly,  when  discouraged 
because  of  the  obvious  limitations  of  life, 
to  remember  that  the  life  of  Jesus  was  one 
of  marked  limitations.  Very  restricted  was 
the  sphere  of  his  earthly  labors,  small  was 
the  theater  of  his  action.    And  yet  it  is  this 


life  passed  in  obscurity  that  is  presented  to 
us  as  the  perfect  pattern  after  which  oar 
lives  are  to  be  formed. 


Dec.  16-22— Missions  Reacting 
on  the  Life  of  the  Church 

(Isa.  55:10, 11) 


Action  and  reaction  are  the 
science  teaches  us  (pendulum,  reodl  of  a 
gun,  watch^pring,  Ac) .  We  get  out  of  a  box 
only  what  we  have  put  into  it;  so  eommon 
sense  tells  us.  This  is  true  almost  every- 
where— ^in  the  spiritual  world  as  weK  as  in 
the  material  world. 

What  do  we  get  out  of  missions  f  Ex- 
actly what  we  put  into  them  I 

I.  The  Church,  like  an  animal,  assumes 
its  character  from  the  food  it  absorbs.  We 
have  outgrown  the  superstition  that  eating 
brain  makes  brain  or  that  the  aibsorption 
of  alcohol  makes  men  fiery;  tot  we  have 
learned  that  to  do  a  day's  work  the  body 
needs  so  much  albumen  (100-145  gr.),  so 
much  fat  (56-100  gr.),  and  so  many  carbo- 
hydrates (350-500  gr.).  An  anemic  church 
is  nothing  but  an  undemouridied  church. 
It  needs  blood-making  food.  Non-nitroge- 
nous food  eaten  to  excess  produces  degener- 
ation. Fatty  degeneration  in  a  diuroii  is 
not  uncommon!  Nor  is  that  hardened, 
osseous  death-in-life  tragedy  which  betokens 
premature  old  age.  A  church  needs  food 
that  makes  for  a  strong,  alert,  resilient, 
efficient  body,  capable  of  resisting  hard^p, 
witii  large  spiritual  reserves,  with  faiths, 
hopes,  loves  that  endure. 

II.  The  "food"  as  represented  by  mis- 
sionary activities.  1.  Missions  stand  to-day 
as  never  before  for  a  program  of  aggressive 
policies.  The  best  defensive  is  a  campaign 
of  forward  aggressiveness.  Too  long  the 
CSiurch  has  been  minded  to  apologise,  to 
defend  itself.  It  thrives  on  work,  not  on 
defensive  theories.  The  command  from  the 
beginning  was,  Qo\  (Matt.  28:19).  A 
church  with  no  **  go "  is  an  inert,  effete, 
dead  church.  2.  Missions  spell  world-wide 
sympathies.  "The  fidd  is  the  world." 
They  represent  the  one  hopeful  spot  in  a 
welter  of  sdfish,  insular,  national  ideals 
that  turn  men's  eyes  inward  rather  than 
outward.  Christian  missions  are  the  prac- 
tical expression  of  the  obscured  and  unpop- 
ular. "  He  made  of  one  every  nation  of 
men."     Internationalism  is  a  bigger  ideal 
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than  nationalism.  Tlie  one  ibinds  together, 
the  other  cuts  asunder.  3.  Missions  are  the 
supreme  expression  of  the  CSiareli's  spiritual 
mission.  Not  despising  material  creature 
comforts,  operating  witii  dollars,  drugs, 
schools,  farm-im^ements  (cf.  Gjrrus  Ham- 
lin!), its  main  aim  is  to  bring  to  the  world 
a  gospel  of  salvation.  A  missionary  is  hj 
nature  an  idealist:  he  belieyes  that  tiie 
world  can  be  made  godlj.  Christlike.  And 
he  holds  that  sudi  a  goal  is  worth  all  the 
sacrifice  and  tiie  ^  foolishness  of  preaching  ^ 
which  is  so  offensiye  ito  the  uninformed 
critic  of  foreign  missions. 

IIL  Such  interests  and  sjmpaihiee,  as 
exprest  in  missionary  work,  are  bound  to 
react  upon  the  life  of  the  CJhureh.  Does 
the  CJhureh  welcome  forward  movements  f 
Does  it  sound,  unmistakably,  the  note  of  a 
common  brotheihoodf  Are  the  things  of 
the  spirit  its  supreme  concern  f  If  so,  it  is 
a  live  church,  a  ehurdi  with  a  mission — a 
missionary  church.  What  is  cause  and  what 
is  effect  is  sometimes  hard  to  teU.  Mission- 
ary vigor  is  both.  l%e  Church  strengthens 
others  because  it  is  strong  itself;  it  be- 
come strong  through  labor  for  others. 
For  spiritual  riches  increase  only  as  they 
are  shared. 

The  prophet's  figure  of  the  recurrent  rain 
and  snow  suggests  the  idea  of  continuous 
action  in  the  spiritual  world.  The  rain  is 
the  bringer  of  blessings  to  man  and  beast 
and  plant.  The  waters  move  in  a  per- 
petual circle.  Every  time  they  are  drawn 
to  the  skies  they  are  preparing  for  a  new 
descent  to  water  the  earth,  making  it  bring 
forth  and  bud,  giving  seed  to  the  sower  and 
bread  to  the  eater.  I^e  gospel  never  comes 
back  Toidy  a  spent  force. 


Dec.  £3-29— The  Object  of  the 
Advent  (Christmas) 

(Luke  19:10;  Gal.  4:4) 
The  coming  of  (Jurist  in  the  fiesh  was  the 
greatest  event  of  all  time.  It  has  been  called 
''the  sunrise  of  history."  It  marked  the 
beginning  of  a  new  creative  epoch,  the  great 
tuming-poioi  in  the  life  of  men.  It  took 
place  in  "  the  fulness  of  the  time  " — ^the  time 
to  which  all  the  ages  ran  up,  in  which  they 
found  completion — the  time  when  God's  pur- 
pose of  grace  ''bri^tened  into  full  moon.*' 
How  did  he  comef  He  came  in  the  ordi- 
nary human  way—"  bom  of  a  woman."  He 


took  on  him,  not  the  nature  of  angels,  but 
the  seed  of  Abraham.  "The  Word  was 
made  flesh  "  that  he  might  bring  God  within 
our  little  horizon.  He  incarnated  himself  in 
a  human  single  life  that  he  might  incarnate 
himself  in  the  whole  of  humanity. 

Whence  did  he  comef  Jesus  himself  sup- 
plies the  answer  when  he  says,  "No  man 
hath  ascended  up  to  heaven,  but  he  that 
came  down  from  heaven,  even  the  Son  of 
man  who  is  in  heaven."  Heaven  was  hia 
eternal  home  where  he  existed  before  he  set 
out  on  his  earthly  mission.  Thence  he 
came  of  his  own  will,  as  the  messenger  of  tiie 
Eternal,  to  fulfil  the  work  for  which  the  world 
had  been  made  ready.  His  coming  was  a 
"  visitation,"  something  brief  and  fleetin ^^ 
a  momentary  disclosure  of  the  eternal  secret. 

What  was  the  object  of  his  coming f  This 
is  the  point  of  supreme  interest.  Yet  how 
many  dwell  on  the  fact  of  his  coming  and 
overlook  the  purpose  of  it.  When  Jesus  was 
bom  in  Bethlehem  the  angel  of  the  annun- 
ciation prodauned  to  the  shepherds:  "I 
bring  you  good  tidings  of  great  joy  whidi 
shall  be  to  all  the  people;  for  there  is  bom 
to  you  this  day  in  the  city  of  David  a  Savior, 
who  is  Cairist  the  Lord."  "  A  Savior  " ;  that 
is  the  central  fact.  A  teacher,  a  friend,  a 
master f  Yes,  all  of  these,  and  much  more; 
but  especially  a  Savior.  The  deepest  mean- 
ing of  the  Christmas  celebration  is  that  it 
is  the  birthday  of  our  Savior. 

Incarnation  was  the  first  step  in  Christ's 
redemptive  mission;  the  cross  was  the  last. 
He  came  to  die  for  men.  The  shadow  of  the 
cross  lay  athwart  his  pathway  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end.  The  manger  and  the 
cross  have  the  same  meaning,  the  same  mes- 
sage, and  the  same  object.  Both  are  alike 
redemptive. 

The  aged  Simeon  saw  this  great  trath; 
when  taking  into  his  arms  the  babe  which  a 
peasant  mother  was  carrying  into  the  tem- 
ple, he  exclaimed:  "Now  lettest  thou  thy 
servant  depart.  Lord,  according  to  thy  word, 
in  peace;  for  mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  salva- 
tion." With  anointed  eyes  Simeon  saw  in 
that  helpless  babe — around  whose  head  was 
no  nimbus  of  glory— one  who  was  to  break 
the  fetters  of  sin  and  bring  deliverance  to 
the  race.  What  he  saw  prophetically  has  be- 
come a  matter  of  history  and  experience. 
The  coming  of  that  babe  has  brought  into 
the  world  a  new  saving  power  which  is  trans- 
forming Hfe  and  making  all  things  new. 
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Old  Omar  Khtkjjtm  eries  out  in  a  passion 
of  impatienee  with  the  world,  ''Oh,  that  we 
might  shatter  it  to  bits  and  reriiape  it  more 
to  our  desirel  "  This  bitter  cry  of  a  de- 
feated and  suffering  soul  is  often  wrong 
from  the  hearts  of  those  whose  liyes  have 
met  great  losses  or  total  wreck.  They  strike 
furiously,  madly,  at  the  world.  They  are 
ready  to  lead  any  forlorn  hope  or  hurl  them- 
selves to  aimless  martyrdom.  Our  country 
saw  much  of  this  sort  of  thing  in  the  days 
of  slavery.  How  many  fiery  prophets  arose 
among  those  denied  and  outraged  people  who 
were  hailed  as  the  long-expected  deliverer  I 
Some  futile  scheme  would  be  launched  in  a 
frenzy  of  hope,  only  to  die  out  again  in  de- 
spair. Not  a  few  of  the  labor-strikes  of 
to-day  are  of  a  like  character.  The  tem- 
perance movement  has  witnessed  again  and 
again  this  sort  of  impetuous  rush  upon  the 
ranks  of  the  enemy.  ''  Just  this  one  charge 
all  together  and  the  victory  is  ours.'^  The 
charge  has  been  made,  the  law  has  beeu 
passed,  but  things  remained  as  before. 

We  are  not  about  to  utter  a  pesdmistie 
statement  of  the  work  of  reformers,  or  to 
call  for  a  slower  schedule  of  movement. 
Nearly  all  the  great  moral  captains  of  the 
race  have  been  pronounced  mad  by  their  own 
generation.  Unless  some  one  goes  too  far, 
the  rest  of  us  wiU  not  go  far  enou^.  Carrie 
Nation,  with  her  hatchet,  was  in  the  same 
school  with  that  Old-Testament  prophet  who 
strapt  horns  of  iron  upon  his  head  and 
went  in  among  the  people  and  hdoked  them 
out  of  their  indifference.  No,  we  must  not 
draw  rein  upon  our  radicals  and  fanatics. 
Qive  them  their  head.  Call  them  scouts, 
pickets,  advance  guards.  Tliey  keep  in  close 
touch  with  the  enemy  and  at  least  make  him 
unhappy.  They  give  us  in  the  main  army  no 
peace.  They  brace  up  our  morale  and  tone 
our  conscience.  We  must  not  forget  Calvary, 
wit&  its  lone  sufferer.  He  came  unto  his  own 
and  his  own  received  him  not. 

The  great  truth  which  we  must  enforce 
upon  our  own  conscience  and  preach  to  our 
fellow  men  with  unflagging  zeal  is  this.  Our 


worid  is  carried  by  tiie  law  of  eToluti<m  as 
surely  as  it  is  held  and  swung  by  gravita^ 
tion.  Everything,  from  the  mote  to  the  body 
of  the  globe,  is  in  process  of  becoming.  There 
is  not  a  spot  on  the  round  world  where  the 
standpatter  can  put  down  the  sole  of  his 
foot  This  is  not  his  world.  Even  while  he 
thinks  he  is  standing  still,  t^e  very  weeds 
under  his  feet  are  striving  forward  into  other 
forms.  Instead  of  haridng  back  to  the 
fathers  to  get  our  bearings,  we  must  con- 
stantly remind  oursdves  that  the  fathers 
never  dreamed  of  the  conditions  which  con- 
front us  to-day.  We  must  also  constantly 
remind  ourselvee  that  we,  like  our  fathers, 
are  moving  on  into  a  future  which  no  prophet 
has  foreseen  nor  poet  dreamed  of.  We  are 
sure  of  one  thing  only— 4nutability,  change, 
evolution.  Hie  story  of  the  earth  itself  is  a 
constant  prophecy  of  aU  things  human. 
''The  mountain  falling  cometh  to  naug^f 
The  rock  is  removed  out  of  its  places  The 
waters  wear  the  stones.  Our  wise  men  af- 
firm that  even  the  continents  are  here  eiyly 
slipping  down  under  the  seas,  and  there 
slowly  emerging,  shaling  off  the  ocean  brine, 
making  ready  new  lands  for  coming  races  of 
men.  Our  business^  then,  in  such  a  worid 
is  not  to  be  looking  for  a  comfortable  place 
in  which  to  build  a  permanent  nest  for  our- 
selves and  our  children.  We  must  not  forget 
that  our  children  are  winged  creatures  and 
will  soon  spurn  the  nest  which  we  have  so 
laboriously  built.  The  parable  of  nature  re- 
hearsed perpetually  in  our  ears  must  be 
taken  to  heart  as  a  true  law  of  Hfe  if  we 
would  live  effectively  in  l^iis  world  of  the 
living  God.  Our  business  here  is  not  conser- 
vation, but  creation  end  perpetual  re-crea- 
tion. This  world  is  not  a  huge  lump  of 
matter  that  is  moving  blindly  on  to  its  doom. 
It  is  a  true  Ygdrasil,  world-tree,  pouring  out 
its  Hfe  in  new  and  perpetually  changing 
forms.  We,  the  earth-children,  must  beware 
how  we  resist  the  currents  of  its  connic  Hfe 
lest  we  be  cast  to  the  ground  as  dead  leaves, 
to  be  trodden  under  foot  and  forgotten. 
James  H.  Eoob. 
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Professor  Lewis  Bayles  Paton,  Ph J)., 

Dec.  2— The  Problem  of  Wealth 

ScRiPTUBX  Lesson:  Amos  6:1-6  and  Isa. 
3:16-24  give  a  picture  of  the  waste  and  ex- 
travagance of  the  rich  people  in  their  day. 

Similarity  of  Conditions  in  Isaiah's 
Time  and  in  Our  Own:  Historians  and 
sociologists  have  often  noted  the  similarity 
of  conditions  in  the  time  of  the  contempo- 
rary Hebrew  prophets,  Amos  (760  B.C.), 
Hosea  (750  B.C.),  Isaiah  (740  B.C.),  and 
Micah  (725  B.C.),  to  those  which  exist  in 
our  own  day. 

In  the  Bapid  Increase  of  Wealth:  As 
we  saw  in  the  lessons  for  last  month,  the 
establishing  of  the  monarchy  in  Israel 
brought  law  and  order,  commerce  and  in- 
dustry, and  a  vast  increase  in  the  wealth  of 
the  nation.  Hosea  represents  the  northern 
kingdom  as  saying,  ''Surely  I  have  become 
rich,  I  have  found  me  wealth"  (Hos.  12:8). 
Isaiah  says,  ''Their  land  is  full  of  silver 
and  gold,  neither  is  there  any  end  of  their 
treasures"  (Isa.  2:7).  All  this  has  a 
modem  sound.  During  the  last  century 
wealth  has  increased  more  rapidly  than  in 
any  previous  period.  Science  has  discovered 
the  use  of  innumerable  new  materials — min- 
eral, vegetable,  and  animal — and  has  added 
them  to  the  world's  store  of  goods.  It  has 
also  liberated  vast  new  forces  of  heat, 
steam,  and  electricity  that  have  hastened 
the  conquest  of  nature.  The  invention  of 
machinery  has  enabled  us  to  multij^y 
enormousAy  the  efficiency  of  our  labor,  and 
the  wealth  of  the  United'  States  has  in- 
creased twenty-five  fold,  while  the  popula- 
tion has  increased  only  fourfold. 

In  the  .  Unequal  Distribution  of 
Wealth  :  The  riches  acquired  by  Israel  dur- 
ing the  period  of  the  monarchy  brought  no 
benefit  to  the  nation  as  a  whole.  They  were 
concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a  few  capi- 
talists, while  the  mass  of  the  population  was 
impoveri^ed  to  an  extent  unknown  in 
earlier  times. 

The  same  evil  exists  in  our  modern  civili- 
zation. The  wealth  of  the  world  is  con- 
trolled by  a  small  minority  of  its  popula- 
tion. A  few  multimillionaires  hold  most  of 
it.  The  rest  is  owned  by  a  group  of  mil- 
lionaires and  well-to-do  members  of  the 
middle  class.     It  has  been  estimated  that 


DJ>.,  Haartford  The<^gical  Seminary 

nine-tenths  of  the  wealth  of  the  worft  is  in 
the  hands  of  one-tenth  of  its  inhabitants. 

In  the  Abuse  of  Wealth  by  the  Bich: 
The  writings  of  the  prophets  are  full  of 
denunciations  of  the  plutocrats  of  their  day. 
They  dwelt  in  palaces  of  ivory  and  of  hewn 
stone,  and  had  both  summer  and  winter 
houses  (Amos  3:12,  15;  5:11).  They  re- 
posed at  their  banquets  upon  damask  cush- 
ions  on  couches  of  ivory,  and  ate  selected 
lambs  and  fatted  calves.  They  drank 
beakers  of  rare  wines,  and  sang  improvised 
songs  to  the  accompaniment  of  their  musical 
instruments  (Amos  6:4ff.;  8:10).  Hosea 
speaks  of  their  palaces,  their  mirth,  their 
feasts,  and  the  treasure  of  their  goodly  ves- 
sels (Hos.  2:11;  8:14;  13:15).  Isaiah 
speaks  of  their  great  and  fair  houses,  the 
harp,  the  lute,  the  tabret,  and  the  pipe  in 
their  feasts^  their  glory,  their  pomp,  and 
their  costly  chariots  (Isa.  5:9,  11,  14; 
22:18).  The  wives  of  these  aristocrats 
were  as  voluptuous  as  their  husbands.  Amos 
calls  them  "Fat  cows  of  Ba^an  that  are 
in  the  mountains  of  Samaria"  (Amos  4:1). 
Isaiah  calls  them  "women  that  are  at  ease, 
careless  daughters"  (Isa.  32:9),  and  in 
3:16-24  he  gives  in  derision  a  long  list  of 
the  articles  that  are  necessary  to  compbte 
their  toilets.  Tho  constant  round  of  feasts 
made  drunkenness  habitual  in  the  upper 
classes  (cf.  Amos  6:6ff.;  4:1).  Sexual 
license  also  was  frightfully  prevalent  among 
the  wealthy  (Amos  2:7;  Hos.  4:14;  7:4). 

This  is  a  perfect  description  of  the  life 
of  the  modem  idle  rich.  Their  time  is  spent 
in  devising  new  forms  of  wasteful  ex- 
travagance. They  have  their  different 
houses  for  every  season  of  the  year.  They 
have  their  horses,  their  automobiles,  and 
their  yachts.  Life  is  a  constant  round  of 
costly  and  often  vicious  pleasures.  In  such 
hands  wealth  is  a  constant  menace  to  the 
moral  welfare  of  society. 

In  the  Growth  of  Materiausm:  The 
increase  of  wealth  in  later  Israel  brought 
with  it  a  decline  of  religious  faith.  Ma- 
terial gain  seemed  the  only  good,  and  spiri- 
tual ideals  vanished.  Ancient  Israel  had  be- 
lieved in  Jehovah,  the  Qod  who  had  redeemed 
it  from  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  in  tho 
strength  of  this  faith  had  conquered  and 
retained  the  land  of  Canaan;  bat  in  tiie 
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eighth  eentnrj  B«c.  skeplieiBiii  became  gen- 
eral in  regard  to  the  presence  and  power  of 
the  €k>d  of  Israel.  Amos  complained  that 
the  nttion  had  forsaken  God  and  would  not 
retom  to  him  (Amos  4:6ff.)«  Hosea  de- 
dared  that  there  was  no  knowledge  of  €h>d 
in  the  land  (Hos.  4:1)«  and  that  Israel  had 
forgotten  his  Maker  (Hios.  8:14).  Isaiah 
lamented,  ''Thej  regard  not  the  work  of 
Jehoyah,  neither  have  ikey  considered  the 
operation  of  his  hands"  (Isa.  6:12),  and 
he  represented  them  as  sajing  mockinj^j, 
''Let  him  make  q>eed,  let  him  hasten  his 
work,  that  we  may  see  it;  and  let  the  eonn- 
m1  of  the  '  Hoi  J  One  of  Israel '  draw  nigh 
and  come  that  we  maj  know  it  I "  (Isa. 
5:19). 

The  same  tendency  has  appeared  in  our 
modem  civilization.  Exclusive  interest  in 
the  natural  sciences  and  neglect  of  the 
humanities  have  led  the  educated  to  believe 
that  physical  objects  and  forces  are  the 
only  realities. 


Dec.  9— The  Problem  of  Pov- 
erty— The  Land  Question 

Scripture  Lesson:  In  Deut.  15:1-18  and 
24:10-22  the  problem  of  poverty  is  faced 
and  remedial  legislation  is  given.  This  cor* 
responds  closely  with  the  situation  in  the 
time  of  the  prophets  and  their  teaching  on 
the  subject. 

The  Pkevalenge  of  Poverty  Then  and 
Now:  Over  against  the  rich  stood  the 
larger  class  of  the  poor.  Under  the  names 
of  "feeble,"  "poor,"  "landless,"  they  are 
frequently  mentioned  by  the  prophets.  The 
economic  conditions  which  enriched  the 
capitalists  tended  more  and  more  to  impov- 
erish the  farmers  and  the  laboring  classes. 

In  all  ages  Palestine  has  produced  wheat 
prolifically,  and  in  the  period  of  the  Judges, 
when  there  was  no  export  trade,  grain  was 
the  cheapest  of  all  commodities.  With  the 
growth  of  commerce,  however,  the  price  of 
wheat  and  of  all  other  necessities  of  life 
rose  steadily.  Expansion  of  the  circulating 
medium  through  the  influx  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver tended  also  to  raise  prices.  Our  in- 
formation on  this  subject  is  not  very  com- 
plete, still  there  is  evidence  enough  to  show 
that  from  the  days  of  David  onward  there 
was  a  steady  rise  in  prices.  In  the  period 
of  the  Judges  the  salary  of  a  priest  for  a 


year  was  ten  shekels,  his  board,  and  a  suit 
of  clothes  (Judges  17:10).  In  the  reign  of 
Ahab,  in  a  time  of  exceptional  plenty,  a 
seah  (about  six  quarts)  of  fine  flour  cost 
a  shekel  (60  cents)  and  two  seahs  of  bar- 
ley a  shekel  (2  Kings  7:1).  On  the  other 
hand,  wages  did  not  increase  in  anything 
like  the  same  proportion.  The  result  was 
tiiat  the  laboring  classes  found  it  inereaa- 
ingly  dificult  to  buy  food. 

Excessive  exportation  also  prevented  tiie 
reserving  of  wheat  against  times  of  need. 
Under  normal  conditions  the  country  pro- 
duced more  grain  than  it  oould  use;  and 
when  this  was  stored  up  at  home  there  was 
no  suffering,  even  tho  the  crop  of  the  sqc- 
ceeding  year  was  small;  but  when  the  sur- 
plus was  exported  there  was  nothing  to  fall 
back  upon  in  an  emergency.  Every  year  the 
farmers  were  tempted  to  sell  aU  of  tiie  crop 
that  they  did  not  need  for  immediate  con- 
sumption, in  exchange  for  luxuries  whidi  the 
merchants  offered  them.  If  the  next  year 
their  crops  were  destroyed  by  war  or  by 
drought,  they  had  no  reserve  and  were 
obliged  to  buy  food  at  exorbitant  prices. 
Famines  are  not  once  mentioned  in  the  book 
of  Judges,  but  they  are  frequently  men- 
tioned in  the  book  of  Kings  and  in  the 
prophetical  books.  Such  conditions  bore 
severely  upon  all  who  did  not  belong  to  the 
capitalist  dass. 

In  periods  of  war  or  of  famine  the 
peasants  were  compelled  to  bcMrrow  in  order 
to  escape  starvation.  The  loans  were  se- 
cured by  mortgages  on  communal  or  private 
lands,  as  the  case  might  be.  The  interest, 
which  was  taken  in  agricultural  produce 
(Amos  2:8;  5:11),  was  exoibitant,  and 
borrowers  were  sddom  able  to  repay  the 
principal.  They  kept  on  borrowing  until 
their  security  was  exhausted,  and  their  the 
money-lenders  foreclosed  the  mortgages  and 
seized  the  farms.  The  prophets  are  full  of 
denunciations  of  this  land-grabbing.  ''Wo 
to  them  that  join  house  to  house,  that  lay 
Add  to  fleld,  till  there  is  no  room  left,  and 
they  dwell  alone  in  the  midst  of  the  land" 
(Isa.  5:8).  <'Wo  to  them  that  devise  in- 
iquity and  plan  evil  upon  their  beds! 
When  the  morning  is  light,  they  carry  it 
out,  because  it  is  in  their  power  to  do  so. 
And  they  covet  flelds  and  seize  them,  and 
houses  and  take  them  away;  and  they  op- 
press a  man  and  his  house,  even  a  man  and 
his  heritoge"     (Micah  2:1-2,  8,  cf.  Amos 
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2:7;  Hos.  5:10).  Aa  a  result  whole 
Tillages  were  eyieted,  and  all  the  arable 
land  was  rapidly  coming  into  the  hands  of 
a  few  rich  proprietors.  Onlj  landowners 
had  the  privil^es  of  citizenship,  fipo  that  the 
impoverished  Israelites  were  reduced  prac- 
tically to  the  position  of  serfs  who  worked 
for  the  great  proprietors  in  return  for  suf- 
ficient food  to  keep  body  and  fipoul  together. 
Men  lamented  the  good  old  times  when  Israel 
ate  and  drank  and  made  merry  and  when 
OTery  man  sat  under  his  own  vine  and 
under  his  own  fig-tree  (1  Kings  4:20,  25; 
Micah  4:4).  It  was  the  same  process  that 
is  going  on  to-day  in  all  parts  of  the 
Turkish  Empire  and  in  most  of  the  coun- 
tries of  eastern  Europe. 

People  who  had  no  land  and  were  com- 
pelled to  borrow  gave  pledges  of  personal 
property,  such  as  clothing,  tools,  or  pieces 
of  household  furniture  (Amos  2:8;  Bent. 
24:6-13).  When  these  were  exhausted 
they  mortgaged  first  their  children  and 
then  themselves;  and  if  they  failed  to  pay 
they  were  sold  as  slaves  to  recover  trifiing 
Bums  of  money.  The  wife  of  one  of  the 
sons  of  the  prophets  cried  unto  Elisha: 
''  Thy  servant  my  husband  is  dead  .  .  •  and 
the  creditor  is  come  to  take  unto  him  my 
two  children  to  be  slaves"  (2  Kings  4:1). 
"They  have  eold  the  riglvteous  for  silver 
and  the  needy  for  the  price  of  a  pair  of 
sandals''  (Amos  2:6;  8:6). 

Precisely  the  same  problem  of  poverty 
exists  in  our  modem  civilization.  Altho  the 
wealth  of  the  world  has  increased  twenty- 
five  fold  during  the  past  century,  poverty  has 
not  diminished.  In  spite  of  the  discover- 
ies of  modem  science  and  the  inventions  of 
modem  me<duuiics  that  ought  to  have  ban- 
ished poverty  forever  from  the  earth,  a 
large  part  of  the  population  of  modem 
eivilized  lands  lives  on  the  verge  of  starva- 
tion^  Becent  investigations  in  Chicago 
have  shown  that  five  thousand  children  were 
80  hungry,  and  ten  thousand  children  so 
undernourished^,  as  to  be  unable  to  do  the 
required  work  in  the  municipal  schools  wrth- 
out  being  fed  by  the  city.  It  is  estimated 
that  in  the  larger  cities  of  America  ten 
per  cent,  of  the  children  are  unfit  to  attend 
school  because  of  malnutrition.  Wages  for 
unskilled  workmen  are  so  low  that  they  can 
not  support  a  family  upon  them.  Women 
are  paid  so  little  that  they  can  not  live 
decent  lives  upon  the  pittance* 


Dec.  16 — The  Oppression  of  the 
Poor  hy  the  Rich 

ScBiPTUBX  Lesson:  In  Micah,  diapter  3, 
we  have  an  arraignment  of  the  rich  by  the 
peasant  prophet,  who  had  probably  suffered 
himself  under  the  lash  of  the  oppressor. 

Class  Injustice:  The  times  of  the 
prophets  resembled  our  own  times  in  the 
oppression  of  the  poor  by  the  rich.  In  the 
Jesson  for  Nov.  18  we  traced  the  growth  of 
royal  despotism  in  Israel.  The  bad  exam- 
ple of  the  kings  was  followed  by  the  royal 
officials.  The  collectors,  who  farmed  out 
the  taxes,  and  the  officers  of  the  king  en- 
riched themselves  at  the  expense  of  the 
peasantry.  They  devoured  the  vineyard  of 
Jehovah;  the  spoil  of  the  poor  was  in  their 
houses.  They  crusht  the  people  and  ground 
the  face  of  the  poor  (Isa.  3:14ff.).  They 
hated  good  and  loved  evil.  They  plucked 
their  skin  from  off  the  peasants,  and  their 
fiesh  from  off  their  bones.  They  ate  the 
flesh  of  the  x>eople,  and  flayed  their  skin 
from  off  them,  and  broke  their  bones,  and 
chopped  them  in  pieces,  as  for  the  pot,  and 
as  flesh  within  the  cauldron  (Mcah  3:3ff.). 
They  filled  their  master's  house  with  deceit 
and  violence  (Zeph.  1:9;  cf.  3:3). 

The  merchants  knew  no  family  ties  and 
regarded  all  men  as  fair  prey.  They  lost 
no  opportunity  to  increase  their  profits  by 
lying  and  cheating.  They  swallowed  up 
the  needy  and  caused  the  poor  of  the  land 
to  fail,  making  the  ephah  small  and  the 
shekel  great,  and  dealing  falsely  with  bal- 
ances of  deceit;  that  they  might  buy  the 
poor  for  silver,  and  the  needy  for  a  pair 
of  shoes,  and  sell  the  refuse  of  the  wheat 
(Amos  8:5ff.).  They  were  like  the  Canaan- 
ites;  the  balances  of  deceit  were  in  their 
hands;  they  loved  to  oppress  (Hos.  12:7). 
In  their  houses  were  treasures  of  wicked- 
ness, a  scant  measure,  wicked  balances,  a 
bag  of  deceitful  weights.  They  spoke  lie», 
and  their  tongue  was  deceitful  in  their 
mouth  (Micah  6:10-12).  When  all  other 
means  of  securing  the  coveted  land  and 
money  faUed,  the  prophets  dedare  that  the 
rich  did  not  scruple  to  kOl  and  take  pos- 
session, as  Ahab  did  in  the  ease  of  Naboth's 
vineyard  (1  Kings  21). 

The  worst  feature  in  the  situation  was 
the  impossibility  of  the  poor  obtaining  jus- 
tice in  the  courts.  The  old  tribal  elders, 
who  had  sympathized  with  the  peasants  and 
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had  represented  the  moral  Benae  of  the  Til- 
lage communities,  had  disappeared;  and  in 
their  place  had  come  the  "princes"  ap- 
pointed by  the  king,  who  knew  no  tribal 
bonds  and  whose  sole  ambition  was  to  get 
rich  quicklj.  They  were  the  chief  ex- 
ploiters of  the  x>oor  and  thej  were  at  the 
same  time  tiie  judges  who  decided  the  cases 
in  which  the  poor  were  involved.  CSass  prej- 
udice led  them  to  take  the  side  of  the  rich, 
and  thej  were  all  open  to  bribery.  They 
turned  justice  to  wormwood  and  cast  down 
righteousness  to  the  earth.  They  afflicted 
the  just  and  thrust  aside  the  needy  in  the 
gate.  They  loved  bribes  and  followed  after 
rewards:  they  did  not  vindicate  the  father- 
less, neither  did  the  cause  of  the  widow 
come  before  them  (Amos  5:7,  12;  6:12; 
Isa.  l:23ff.;  5:7,  23;  10:1;  Micah  3:1,  9; 
7:3).  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  poor,  seeing 
that  they  could  not  get  their  rights  in  a 
legal  way,  felt  that  they  must  take  mat- 
ters into  their  own  hands  and  redress  their 
wrongs  by  violence.  Repeated  revolutions 
were  a  sign  of  social  unrest.  After  the 
death  of  Jeroboam  II.  a  state  of  anarchy 
ensued  in  the  northern  kingdom  that  lasted 
until  its  downfall.  Hosea  in  his  later 
prophecies  draws  a  gloomy  picture  of  the 
lawlessness  that  prevailed  in  his  day  (Hos. 
4: Iff.;  6:8),  and  a  similar  situation  existed 
in  Judah.    See  Isa.  9:18,  20;  Micah  7:2. 

The  conditions  in  our  own  times  are  not 
so  bad  as  those  in  ancient  Israel,  but  they 
resemble  them  in  many  particulars.  The 
word  of  the  sage :  "  The  rich  man's  wealth 
is  his  strong  city;  the  destruction  of  the 
poor  is  their  poverty"  (Prov.  10:15)  still 
holds  true.  Wealth  gives  its  possessor  the 
ability  to  gain  more  wealth.  Poverty  de- 
prives its  victim  of  the  chance  of  escaping 
from  his  poverty.  Wealth  is  power,  and  the 
possession  of  power  brings  the  temptation 
to  misuse. 


Dec.  23 — Isaiah,  the  Reformer 
and  Statesman 

ScRiPTUEE  Lesson:  Study  the  passages 
cited  in  the  lesson,  especially  Isa.  6. 

The  Situation,  National  and  Inter- 
national: The  social  situation  in  Israel  ia 
the  time  of  the  prophets  that  we  have 
studied  in  the  last  three  lessons  was  very 
alarming.  If  something  could  not  be  done 
to  solve  tiiese  problems,  Israel  would  fall 


to  pieces  through  inner  decay.  Added  to 
these  perils  from  within  was  the  danger  of 
conquest  from  without.  For  2,000  years 
Assyria  had  slowly  been  dev^oping  its 
military  power.  At  first  it  was  only  a 
colony  established  by  Babylonia  under  tiie 
rule  of  a  military  governor.  Subsequently 
it  became  a  province  of  the  empire  under 
the  rule  of  a  patesi^  or  ''  viceroy."  It  then 
threw  off  its  allegiance  to  Babylon  and  be- 
came an  independent  monarchy.  In  728 
B.O.,  Tiglath-Pileeer  IV.  captured  the  city  of 
Babylon  and  made  himself  emperor  of 
Babylonia.  Assyria  then  began  to  prepare 
herself  for  the  conquest  of  tiie  world.  It 
was  only  a  question  of  time  when*  the  buffer- 
kingdom  of  Damascus  would  fall  and  the 
blow  would  descend  upon  IsraeL  The 
modem  counterpart  is  the  outbreak  of  the 
world-war  inaugurated  by  Prussia,  the  his- 
tory of  which  country  quite  closely  paraDeU 
that  of  Assyria. 

The  Leaders'  Blindness  to  the  Condi- 
tions: In  ^ite  of  the  menace  within  and 
the  menace  without,  the  rulers  of  Israel  saw 
no  danger.  They  were  at  ease  in  Zion  and 
secure  in  the  mountain  of  Samaria.  They 
put  far  away  the  evil  day  and  caused  the 
seat  of  violence  to  come  near.  They  were 
not  grieved  for  the  affliction  of  Josepn* 
They  rejoiced  in  the  cities  that  they  had 
captured  and  regarded  themselves  as  the 
greatest  nation  of  the  day  (Amos  6:1,  3, 
6,  13).  They,  trusted  in  the  multitude  of 
their  mighty  men  (Hos.  10:13).  They 
were  proud,  haughty,  and  lifted  up,  like  the 
cedars  of  Lebanon  or  the  oaks  of  BashuL 
(Isa.  2:llff.).  When  the  earthquake  in  the 
days  of  King  Josiah  threw  down  their  pal- 
aces, they  said*  in  pride  and  stoutness  of 
heart:  ''The  bricks  are  fallen,  but  we  win 
build  with  hewn  stone;  the  sycamores  are 
cut  down,  but  we  will  put  cedars  in  their 
place"  (Isa.  9:10).  In  preeisdy  similar 
manner  the  nations  of  the  modem  world 
have  been  oblivious  to  the  Prussian  periL 
In  England  and  in  France  a  few  voices  were 
raised  in  warning,  but  nobody  would  believe 
them.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  few 
Americans  believed  that  we  too  were  men- 
aced or  that  we  should  be  drawn  into  the 
conflict.  Like  the  people  of  Israel,  we  have 
said :  ''  The  evil  shall  not  overtake  or  meet 
us"    (Amos  9:10). 

In  the  midst  of  the  general  carelessness 
in  the  eighth  century  B.C.,  a  little  group  of 
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men  arose  who  were  keeiilj  alive  to  the  peril 
of  Israel.  The  four  prof^ets^  Amos,  Hosea, 
Isaiah,  and  Micah,  saw  that  Israel  was 
drifting  all  unconsciously  to  an  abyss  of 
ruin  and  they  felt  that  they  must  lift  tip 
their  voices  in  warning.  These  prophets 
preach  practically  the  same  theology,  so  that 
we  may  take  Isaiah  as  fully  representative. 

Isaiah  ben-Amoz,  according  to  tradition, 
was  a  member  of  the  royal  family;  and  this 
idea  is  confirmed  not  only  by  his  high  cul- 
ture, but  also  by  his  free  access  to  the  king 
(Isa.  7:3fF.),  to  the  high  priest  (8:2),  and 
to  other  dignitaries  of  the  realm.  In  any 
case  he  belonged  to  the  aristocracy,  and  in 
this  respect  differed  from  Amos,  Hosea,  and 
Micah,  who  came  from  the  ndddlo  class.  He 
was  a  man  of  extraordinary  natural  en- 
dowments as  poet  and  orator.  He  must  have 
received  the  highest  education  that  the  age 
could  afford,  for  he  was  thoroughly  famil- 
iar with  the  history,  literature,  and  politi- 
cal relations  of  his  nation.  For  at  least 
forty  years,  under  four  (perhaps  five)  suc- 
cessive kings,  he  was  the  ruling  personality 
of  his  generation. 

Isaiah's  call  to  bo  a  prophet  came  through 
an  intense  religious  experience  that  is  nar- 
rated in  the  aixth  diapter  of  his  book.  In 
vision  he  saw  Jehovah  seated  upon  a  throne 
high  and  lifted  up,  in  symbol  of  his  sov- 
ereignty over  all  created  things.  His  robes 
of  royalty  flowed  out  over  the  floor  of  the 
temple,  in  symbol  of  the  extent  of  his 
dominion.  Hovering  over  him  stood  the 
seraphim,  symbols  of  the  forces  of  nature 
that  obeyed  his  will;  and  they  proclaimed 
antiphonally,  "Holy,  holy,  holy,  is  Jehovah 
of  Hosts;  the  whole  earth  is  full  of  his 
glory.''  This  proclamation  of  the  divine 
holiness  awakened  in  Isaiah  immediately  a 
sense  of  his  own  sinfulness,  and  he  cried 
out,  "Wo  is  me!  for  I  am  undone;  because 
I  am  a  man  of  unclean  lips."  Inseparable 
from  the  conviction  of  his  own  sin  was  the 
consciousness  of  the  sin  of  his  nation,  and 
to  the  confession  of  his  own  sin  he  added, 
"I  dwell  in  the  midst  of  a  people  of  un- 
clean lips."  Then  one  of  the  seraphim  took 
a  live  coal  from  off  the  altar  that  stood  be- 
fore the  Lord  in  the  heavenly  temple,  and 
ladd  it  upon  his  lips,  saying,  "  Lo  this  hath 
touched  thy  lips;  and  thine  iniquity  is 
taken  away,  and  thy  sin  atoned." 

This  was  Isaiah's  preparation  to  be  a 
prophet:  a  realization  of  Ood's  sovereignty! 


God's  holiness,  his  own  sinfulness,  the  sin 
of  his  people,  and  the  divine  forgiveness  of 
sin.  It  is  a  typical  religious  experienee. 
Every  one  of  the  Old  Testament  prophets 
passed  through  a  similar  experienee.  Every 
great  religious  leader  in  history  has  had 
some  such  vision  of  Gk>d,  and  in  its  essenttal 
features  it  is  identical  with  the  Ghristiaii 
experience  of  conversion.  When  this  proeestt 
of  training  was  complete,  Isaiah  heard  the 
voice  of  the  Lord  saying,  "Whom  shafl  I 
send,  and  who  will  go  for  mf  "  and  not  tS 
then  was  he  ready  to  respond,  "  Here  aat  I, 
send  me."  (Compare  this  similar  eiqie- 
rience  in  Hos.  1:2;  Amos  7;  lUeah  l:lff.) 
The  message  which  Isai^i  and  the  soft- 
temporary  prophets  based  upon  their  pw- 
sonal  experience  of  God  was  as  follows: 

JBHOVAH    is    EsSSNTIAL    BlOHTIOtTBNnSt 

The  prophets  before  Amos  knew  that 
Jehovah  possest  moral  attributes,  but  tktef 
subordinated  these  to  his  non-ethical  at- 
tributes. For  them  the  central  idea  ot 
Jehovah  was  his  relation  to  Israel,  "Je- 
hovah the  God  of  Israel,  Israel  the  people 
of  Jehovah,"  but  for  the  prophets  f^om 
Amos  onward  righteousness  became  Je- 
hovah's central  attribute.  He  swore  by  his 
holiness  (Amos  4:2),  which  was  equivalent 
to  saying  that  holiness  was  identical  with 
himself.  Isaiah  heard  the  seraphim  pro- 
claim him  thrice*  holy  (Isa.  6:3),  and  from 
that  time  onward  his  favorite  designation 
of  God  was  "  the  Holy  One  of  Israel "  (Isa. 
1:4;  5:19,  24;  10:17,  20,  &c.).  For  the 
prophets  of  this  period  Jehovah  was  the 
possessor  in  fullest  measure  of  all  that  eon- 
stitutes  virtue  in  men.  He  was  perfectly 
just  in  his  dealings.  He  was  kind  toward 
the  helpless,  long-suffering  toward  the  sin- 
ful, and  merciful  toward  the  penitent.  From 
the  recognition  of  this  moral  uniqueness  it 
was  a  short  step  to  the  affirmation  of  his 
metaphysical  oneness.  The  gods  of  the 
heathen,  being  unethical,  are  no  gods  at  alL 
They  are  not  elohim,  "powers,"  but  dUim, 
"nonenties,"  "vanities."  Thus  for  the 
flrst  time  in  human  history  ethical  mon- 
otheism was  prodaimed  by  these  prophets 
of  the  eighth  century  B.C. 

Jehovah  Requires  Bightbousnbss  er 
Men:  Conceiving  of  Jehovah  as  essential 
righteousness,  the  prophets  inevitably  drew 
the  inference  that  righteousness  was  his 
fundamental  demand  of  men.  Amos  sosM 
up  the  divine  requirements  in  the  words: 
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''  Seek  good  and  not  evil,  that  ye  maj  live ; 
and  BO  shall  Jehovah,  the  God  of  Hosts,  be 
with  you,  as  ye  say  that  he  is.  Hate  the 
evO,  and  love  the  good,  and  establish  justice 
in  the  gate;  it  may  be  that  Jehovah,  the 
God  of  Hosts^  will  be  gracious  unto  the  rem- 
nant of  Joseph  (Amos  5:14ff.;  cf.  5:24; 
Mieah  6:8).  In  similar  vein  Isaiah  says: 
^^ash  you,  make  you  clean;  put  away  the 
evil  of  your  doings  from  before  mine  eyes; 
cease  to  do  evil,  learn  to  do  well;  seek  jus- 
tice, relieve  the  opprest,  judge  the  father- 
less, plead  for  the  widow"  (Isa.  l:16fF.). 

BiTUAL  IS  Worthless  in  thb  Sronr  of 
JSHOVAH:  The  corollary  of  the  truth  that 
Jehovah  demands  righteousness  is  the 
recognition  that  he  does  not  require  a  great 
many  things  tiiat  people  commonly  suppose 
him  to  need.  AH  purely  ritual  observances, 
such  as  sacrifice,  incense,  music,  holy  days, 
spring  from  unethical  conceptions  of  God 
and  therefore  are  worthless  in  his  sight. 
The  prophets  of  this  period,  accordingly, 
repudiate  ritual.  Their  language  on  this 
subject  is  unequivocal  (see  Amos  4:4; 
5:21-25;  Hos.  6:6;  Isa.  1:11-17;  Micah 
6:6-8).  These  are  among  the  noblest  ut- 
terances in  the  whole  prophetic  literature. 

ISBJLKL  IS  BiNFXJL:  Given  tiie  righteousness 
of  Jehovah  and  his  demand  for  righteous- 
ness in  men,  the  prophets  were  forced  to 
the  conclusion  that  their  nation  was  not 
fulfilling  the  divine  requirements.  Instead 
of  bringing  Jehovah  the  righteousness  that 
he  demanded,  it  was  full  of  wickedness. 
The  whole  social  situation  that  we  have 
studied  in  the  previous  three  lessons  the 
prophets  declared  was  abhorrent  to  Jehovah 
(Amos  2:6-8;  3:9;  5:7,  11,  12;  Isa.  ^:8; 
3:15;   5:7;  Micah  1:5). 

Judgment  is  About  to  Fall  upon 
Isbaxl:  The  earlier  prophets  had  regarded 
the  so-called  "  day  of  Jehovah "  as  a  time 
of  deliverance  from  the  heathen,  but  the 
prophets  of  this  period  declared  that  it 
should  be  a  time  of  judgment  upon  Israel 
for  its  sins.  This  revolutionary  conception 
made  its  first  appearance  in  Amos,  who 
brought  the  startling  message,  ''For  three 
transgressions  of  Israel,  yea  for  four,  I 
will  not  hold  back  its  doom''  (Amos  2:6). 
From  this  time  onward  the  prophets  all  de- 
clared that  the  day  of  Jehovah  was  not  a 
joyous  event  to  be  looked  forward  to,  but 
a  day  of  distress,  i)efore  whidh  all  hearts 
must  tremble,    *'  Wo  to  you  that  desire  the 


day  of  Jehovah!  Wherefore  would  ye  have 
the  day  of  Jehovah  f  it  is  darkness  and  not 
Ught "  (Amos  5:18).  '<  Wo  unto  tfaem  .  .  . 
that  say,  Let  him  make  speed,  let  him 
hasten  his  work  that  we  may  see  it;  and  let 
the  counsel  of  the  'H(dy  One  of  Israel' 
draw  nigh,  and  come  that  we  may  know  it " 
(Isa.  5:19).  The  prophets  of  this  period 
all  agree  that  the  rising  Assyrian  empire  is 
destined  to  engulf  Israel  along  with  all  the 
other  little  nations  of  Western  Aaaa^  and 
that  this  comes  in  the  divine  plan  as  pun- 
ishment for  the  social  unrighteousness  of  the 
nation  (Amos  1:1-2:6;  3:14;  4:4-18; 
5:16-19,  27;  7:9;  8:1-9:7;  Hos.  3:4; 
5:10-14;  9:3;  10:5fP.;  ll:5fP.;  Isa.  3:1-7, 
10-22,  24,  25;  4:1;  5:5,  6,  9,  10,  17,  24,  30; 
6:11-13,  &c.;  Micah  1:1-7;  3:12). 

This  message  of  the  prophets  is  eternally 
true,  and  its  reiteration  is  the  supreme 
need  of  our  times,  which  in  every  particular 
resembles  the  times  of  the  prophets. 


Dec.  30— The  Spiritual  Com- 
monwealth of  the  Future 

ScRiPTUBB  Lesson:  Isa.  32:1-8  gives  a 
beautiful  picture  of  the  ideal  society  that 
is  to  come  when  €k>d  shall  have  accom- 
plished his  purpose  in  the  world. 

The  Pbophbtio  Outlook:  The  conviction 
of  the  prophets,  that  Israel  was  destined  to 
fall  before  Assyria  as  a  punishment  for  her 
mns,  at  once  raised  the  question  whether 
this  was  the  last  word  in  the  divine  plan. 
Was  Israel  to  disappear  from  the  face  of 
the  earth  in  vindication  of  the  divine 
righteousness  f  The  prophets  could  not  be- 
lieve this  because  of  their  vision  of  the 
character  of  Jehovah.  He  had  set  his  love 
upon  Israel,  and  therefore  he  would  not  let 
Israel  go  (Hos.  3:1-3;  11:1-8).  His  right- 
eousness was  positive  as  well  as  negative. 
He  was  bent  on  establishing  righteousness 
in  the  earth  as  well  as  on  destroying  evil, 
and  therefore  he  would  not  allow  the  na- 
tion to  perish  in  which  alone  knowledge 
of  himself  was  preserved.  Accordingly,  all 
the  prophets  agree  in  the  following  hopes 
for  the  future: 

A  "Remnant"  Shall  Suevive  the 
Assyrian  Catastrophe:  It  may  be  nothing 
more  than  the  two  legs  and  piece  of  an 
ear  that  a  shepherd  rescues  out  of  the 
mouth  of  a  lion  (Amos.  3:12),  still  it  shall 
be  something,  "  Jehovah  will  be  gracious  to 
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the  resmant  of  Joseph ''  (Amos  5:16).  Je- 
hovah will  not  execute  the  fierceness  of  his 
anger^  he  will  not  utterly  destroy  EpHraim 
(Hos.  11:9).  Isaiah  called  his  eldest  son 
Shear- jashnb,  ''a  remnant  shall  repent'' 
(Isa.  7:3).  This  doctrine  of  the  "  remnant " 
was  a  part  of  Isaiah's  earliest  expectation 
(Isa.  6:13;  cf.  4:2;  7:15;  8:7fP.);  and  he 
continued  to  preach  it  nearly  forty  years 
later  (cf.  Isa,  10:12,  15-19,  24-27,  33-34; 
14:24-27;  17:12-14;  29:5-8;  30:18-21, 
29-30;  31:4-5,  8-9). 

The  "Ebmnant"  Shall  Bepent:  Not 
merely  shall  there  be  a  ''remnant,"  but  it 
shall  be  morally  different  from  the  nation 
that  has  been  destroyed;  it  shall  be  the 
seed  of  a  new  and  better  nation  (Amos 
9:9fP.;Hos.3:5;5:15-6:3;14:2-5).  Isaiah's 
eldest  son  was  called  Shear-ja^ub,  "  a  r»n- 
nant  shall  repent,"  not  merely  as  a  witness 
to  the  escape  of  a  remnant,  but  also  as  a 
witness  to  the  new  character  of  the  sur- 
WTors.  The  shoot  out  of  the  cut-down  stump 
of  the  nation  shall  be  ''holy  seed"  (Isa. 
6:13).  The  escaped  in  Jerusalem  eftiall  be 
holy  (Isa.  4:3ff.).  In  10:2ff.  Isaiah  gives 
the  best  commentary  on  the  meaning  of  the 
name  Shear-jashub,  "A  remnant  shall  return, 
even  the  remnant  of  Jacob,  unto  the 
mighty  God"  (cf.  Isa.  29:18-24;  30:22; 
31:6-7). 

Then  a  New  Age  of  Biohteouskess  and 
Peace  Shall  Dawn:  All  tiie  evils  that  ex- 
isted in  the  old  social  order  that  brought 
disaster  upon  the  nation  shall  be  banished 
forever  (Isa.  32:1).  No  longer  shall  rulers 
abuse  their  office  to  oppress  the  poor 
(lea.  32:2).  Men  of  power  in  the  com- 
munity «diall  no  longer  abuse  their  knowl- 
edge, or  their  skill,  or  their  wealth,  to 
exploit  the  helpless;  but  they  shall  seek 
to  shelter  the  helpless  from  harm.  The 
intelligent  classes  shall  no  longer  be 
blinded  by  prejudice  or  self-interest, 
but  they  shall  hear  the  call  to  service 
of  their  fellow  men  (Isa.  32:3).  Im- 
mature judgments  shall  yield  to  thorough 
knowledge,  and  moral  hesitation  shall  give 
place  to  a  j^mpt  response  to  the  call  of 
duty  (Isa.  32:4).  False  estimates  of  men 
based  on  their  wealth  or  social  standing 
shall  no  longer  exist,  but  every  man  shall 
be  judged  on  the  basis  of  his  true  moral 
character  (Isa.  32:5).  When  that  day  shall 
dawn,  nations  shall  no  longer  settle  their 


disputes  by  war,  but  by  the  arbitration  of 
Jehovah's  oracle  at  Jerusalem  (Isa.  2:2-4; 
Micah  4:1-5).  In  that  good  time  coming 
the  yield  of  the  earth  shall  be  super- 
naturally  increased  (Amos  9:13;  Hos. 
2:21ff.;  Isa.  30:23-26). 

The  Golden  Aoe  of  Bighteousness, 
Peace,  and  Pbosperitt  Under  a  DAvn>iG 
KiNO:  This  particular  hope  does  not  appear 
in  Amos  or  Hosea,  nor  is  it  found  in  any 
of  the  later  prophecies  of  Isaiah  or  in  any 
of  his  successors  until  after  the  exile,  when 
it  reappears  in  Hag.  2:23;  Zech.  3:8;  4:6; 
6:9-13;  9:9fP.  It  appears  only  in  Isa. 
9:6-7;  11:1-10,  and  Micah  5:2-6.  By  many 
critics  these  passages  are  regarded  as  post- 
exilic  interpolations  in  the  writings  of 
Isaiah  and  Micah,  but  other  equally  com- 
petent critics  regard  them  as  genuine.  In 
any  case  the  righteous  king  was  not  an 
essential  feature  of  the  hope  of  the  older 
prophets.  Of  this  king  it  is  said  in  Isa. 
9:4ff.  that  he  shall  break  the  yoke  of  As- 
syria. "  His  name  shall  be  called  Wonder- 
ful Counselor,  Godlike  Hero,  Enduring 
Father,  Peaceful  Prince."  Of  the  increase 
of  his  government,  and  of  peace,  there  shall 
be  no  end,  upon  the  throne  of  David  and 
upon  his  kingdom,  to  establish  it,  and  to 
uphold  it  with  justice  and  with  righteous- 
ness from  henceforth — even  forever  (Isa. 
9:6ff).  Isa.  11  describes  him  at  length. 
In  his  day  idylic  peace  shall  reign  on  earth 
(Isa.  11:6-3).  Micah  5:2-6  elaborates  the 
thought  of  the  deliverance  that  he  shall 
bring  from  Assyria.  It  is  evident  that  this 
coming  king  is  regarded  as  supematurally 
equipped  with  righteousness  and  with 
power  to  establish  the  kingdom  of  God  on 
earth,  altho  he  is  never  caUed  divine, 
nor  is  the  name  Messiah,  ue.,  "Anointed," 
yet  applied  to  him. 

These  hopes  of  the  prophets  our  age 
needs  in  the  midst  of  the  distress  of  the 
present  world-war:  (1)  we  need  to  believe 
that  God  has  not  forsaken  his  children,  and 
will  not  suffer  his  kingdom  of  righteous- 
ness to  be  destroyed;  (2)  we  need  to  be- 
lieve that  the  purpose  of  the  present  dis- 
tress is  to  lead  mankind  to  repent  of  its 
sins;  (3)  we  need  to  believe  that  out  of 
the  disorder  a  new  and  better  society  is 
coming;  and  (4)  we  need  to  believe  that 
in  the  Christ  humanity  finds  its  guide  into 
the  golden  age  that  is  yet  to  dawn. 
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in  the  west  near  the  coast.     Perhaps  tiie 
sword  might  do  what  insults  and  sarcasm 
had  failed  to  effect,  so  thej  made  secret 
preparations  for  an  assault.    But  the  men 
thej  proposed  to  attack  believed  in  prepara- 
tion and  in  prayer:   they  were  willing  to 
do  their  part,  and  ready  to  trust  God  to 
do  his  part,  so  ''we  made  our  prayer  and 
set  a  watch."     It  was  a  threefold  danger 
to  which  the  Jews  were  exposed  (see  verses 
10-12).     There  was  the  deadly  hostility  of 
the   enemy,   which   would   not   hesitate   at 
bloodshed;  there  was  the  enormous  natural 
difficulty  created  by  the  rubbish  and  dilapi- 
dation of  the  city;   and  there  was  finally 
the   continual   panic   into   which   the   Jews 
from    the    country    districts    were    being 
thrown,  through  constant  fear  of  an  attack. 
Nehemiah    took   his    measures    accordingly. 
He  arranged  to  have  the  wall  defended  from 
behind  by  men  well  ordered  and  well  armed. 
Even  so,  however,  the  people  were  despon- 
dent and  Nehemiah  had  to  hearten  them. 
"Don't    be    afraid,"    he    said,    "remember 
the  Lord  and  fight."    But  for  the  moment 
there  was  no  need  of  fighting.    Nehemiah's 
prompt    precautions    defeated    the    enemy's 
plan   to   attack   Jerusalem,   and   the   work 
of  building  went  on.     Precautionary  mea- 
sures were  not,  however,  relaxed.    Nehemiah 
divided  his  body-guard  into  two,  one-half 
to  build,  the  other  to  hold  themselves  ready 
to   repel   an   attack.     The   main   body   of 
workers,  however,  were  all  armed.     In  or- 
der to  bring  the  scattered  workmen  together 
to    any    point    which    might    suddenly    be 
threatened,   it   was   arranged   that   a  loud 
blast    should    be    blown    on    the    trumpet. 
There  was  a  danger,  too,  that  Jews  from 
the    country,    returning   at   night    to    Jeru- 
salem from  their  homes,  might  be  surprized 
and  cut  off.    To  prevent  this,  Nehemiah  or- 
dained that  every  man  should  sleep  within 
the  city — an  arrangement  which  still  further 
strengthened  the   defense   of  Jerusalem  io 
the  event  of  a  night  attack. 
We  learn  from  the  passage  how  to  meet 


Dec.  S — Nehemiah  Rebuilds  the 
Wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  4) 

Veby  soon  after  Nehemiah  arrived  at 
Jerusalem  he  began  Hiq  work  of  rebuilding 
the  walls  with  diaracteristic  energy,  and  he 
succeeded  in  infecting  the  people  with  his 
own  enthusiasm.  But  Judah  had  enemies 
north,  east,  west,  and  south,  and  it  was  too 
much  to  expect  that  so  good  a  work  could 
proceed  without  interruption.  The  opposi- 
tion was  led  by  Sanballat  and  Tobiah,  of 
whom  we  have  heard  before  (2:10).  At 
first  it  took  the  form  simply  of  ridicule. 
Jerusalem,  Sanballat  argued,  was  nothing 
but  a  dilapidated  city — everywhere  heaps 
of  rubbish  and  ruins,  such  as  had  blocked 
Nehemiah's  progress  on  his  ride  round  the 
walls  (2:14).  Were  the  Jews  such  idiots 
as  to  believe  that  it  could  all  of  a  sudden 
become  a  fortified  cityf  The  scorn  which 
rings  through  every  word  of  Sanballat's 
speech  is  taken  up  by  Tobiah  and  repeated 
in  a  more  pictorial  way.  "Why,"  he  says, 
"nothing  could  be  more  feeble  than  the 
walls  they  are  raising:  the  light  tread  of 
a  fox  would  be  enough  to  bring  them  down." 
Now  to  Nehemiah  these  speeches  were 
more  than  scornful,  they  were  impious.  In 
these  taunts  not  only  the  Jews  but  their 
God  was  being  insulted.  This  explains 
Nehemiah's  prayer  for  vengeance — a  prayer 
which,  tho  very  far  from  being  in  the 
spirit  of  Jesus,  is  yet  not  the  utterance 
of  mere  spite:  Jehovah's  honor  has  been 
insulted,  and  the  prayer  is  offered  as  much 
for  his  vindication  as  for  their  own.  De- 
spite mockery  and  insults  the  work  went 
on;  with  the  energetic  leader  and  the  en- 
thusiastic people  the  walls  were  soon  raised 
to  half  their  proper  height. 

Naturally  Judah's  enemies  were  exasper- 
ated by  this  rapid  and  manifest  progress. 
To  those  already  mentioned,  Samaritans 
and  Ammonites,  are  now  added  Arabians 
from  the  south  of  Judah,  and  Ashdodites 
from  Ashdod,  an  important  Philistine  city 


^  These  etudiee  follow  the  leeson-topici  and  paasagei  of  the  InternationAl  Sunday-school  aeries. 
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opposition.  (1)  Bj  prayer.  Nehemiah  meets 
the  sneers  of  the  enemy  with  a  prayer  to 
Ood,  he  prays  before  he  sets  a  watch,  he 
urges  the  people  to  remember  the  Lord  and 
fight.  The  best  man  of  action  is  the  man 
who  recognizes  God  before  going  into  ac- 
tion. (2)  By  planning.  Nehemiah  met  the 
plans  of  the  enemy  by  plans  of  his  own.  He 
disposed  of  his  forces  skilfully  so  as  to 
secure  the  prosecution  of  the  woik  and  yet 
retain  the  power  to  repel  an  attack.  He 
believed  in  setting  a  watch  as  well  as  in 
praying,  in  urging  his  people  to  fight  (verse 
14)  as  well  as  in  assuring  them  that  Qod 
would  fight  for  them  (verse  20).  We  are 
reminded  by  Nehemiah's  conduct  of  the  in- 
structions of  a  more  modern  commander, 
"  Trust  in  God  and  keep  your  powder  dry." 
(3)  By  concentration.  Where  a  vigorous 
attack  is  being  made  on  our  holy  city,  on 
some  institution  that  is  useful  or  precious  to 
men  like  the  Church  or  Sunday,  it  is  for 
those  who  believe  in  it  to  unite  their  scat- 
tered forces,  and,  gathered  by  some  clarion- 
call,  to  present  an  effective  front  to  the 
foe.  (4)  By  perseverance.  There  is  much 
to  dishearten  every  one  who  attempts  to 
build  the  walls  of  Jerusalem.  "There  is 
much  rubbish''  to  be  deared  away,  and 
often  "the  strength  of  the  bearers  of  bur- 
dens is  decayed."  But  with  energy  and 
perseverance  the  walls  will  rise  at  last — 
such  energy  as  that  of  Nehemiah  and  his 
men  who  for  days  did  not  put  off  their 
clothes,  such  perseverance  as  held  them  at 
the  work  "from  the  rising  of  the  morning 
till  the  stars  appeared." 

Dec.  9 — E:isra  and  Nehemiah 
Teach  the  Law  (Neh.  8) 

Probably  Neh.  8  follows  Ezra  8,  which 
we  studied  six  weeks  ago,  and  gives  the 
sequel  of  Ezra's  journey  from  Babylon  to 
Jerusalem.  He  had  come  to  establish  the 
national  life  of  Jndah  on  the  basis  of  the 
law  (Ezra  7:14,  25,  26),  and  this  chapter 
shows  how  he  set  about  his  task.  In  the 
faU  a  great  convocation  was  held  in  the 
broad  open  space  just  west  of  the  water- 
gate.  Ezra  was  requested  by  representa- 
tives of  the  people  to  bring  the  book  of 
the  law,  which  we  may  presume  had  hither- 
to been  in  his  keeping  in  his  own  private 
house.  This  book  of  the  law  was  either 
the  Pentateuch  as  a  whole  or  the  legislative 


part  of  it,  and  it  is  dear  that  Ezra  de- 
sired to  make  a  religious  impression  upon 
the  people  by  acquainting  them  with  it, 
revealing  as  it  did  the  will  of  God  and 
thus  confirming  them  in  their  national  dis- 
tinctiveness, which  was  being  sadly  im- 
periled by  the  machinations  of  their  hostile 
and  malidous  neighbors,  ^e  assembly  waa 
composed  not  only  of  men  but  of  women 
and  such  children  as  were  mature  enough 
to  understand  what  was  read  to  them.  Ezra 
was  supported  hj  prominent  men — ^thirteen 
or  possibly  twdve,  representing  the  twdve 
tribes  and  symbolic  of  the  unity  of  IsraeL 
The  people  were  reverent,  interested,  ear- 
nest, and  attentive,  rising  to  their  feet  spon- 
taneously when  Ezra  offered  his  prayer  of 
adoration,  and  listening  for  hours  to  the 
exposition  of  the  law.  Ezra  was  assisted 
in  his  task  by  a  number  of  Levites  who 
gave  the  sense  in  such  a  way  that  the  people 
readily  grasped  its  meaning,  which  was  set 
before  them  probably  a  section  at  a  time. 

As  it  became  dear  from  the  reading  and 
interpretation  how  deeply  the  people  had 
transgrest  its  commands,  the  vast  congre- 
gation was  moved  to  tears;  and  we  are  in- 
stinctively reminded  of  the  similar  im- 
pression produced  upon  Josiah  two  cen- 
turies before  by  the  reading  of  the  Deuter- 
onomie  law  (2  Kings  22:llff.).  But  tho 
Ezra  desired  to  touch  the  national  con- 
science, he  had  no  desire  to  prostrate  the 
people  with  grief.  So  he  spoke  to  the  sor- 
rowing people  words  of  good  cheer,  remind- 
ing them  that  it  waa  at  once  a  holy  day 
and  a  glad  day — ^holy,  because  being  the 
first  of  the  month  it  was  the  day  of  the  new 
moon;  and  glad,  because  it  was  the  season 
of  the  feast  of  booths,  at  which  the  wor- 
shipers were  enjoined  to  rejoice  (see  Deut. 
16:14).  This  festival  of  booths,  taber- 
nades,  or  tents,  was  held  at  the  end  of 
the  harvest  and  vintage;  it  was  a  merry 
time,  a  time  for  "  eating  the  fat  and  drink- 
ing the  sweet"  and  for  giving  gifts  or 
"portions"  to  the  poor.  Taking  Ezra  at 
his  word,  the  people  made  right  merry. 

The  first  day's  work,  however,  had  re- 
vealed the  difficulties  of  adequatdy  instruct- 
ing so  large  an  assembly.  Next  day, 
accordingly,  a  deputation  of  laymen,  Levites, 
and  priests  went  to  Ezra  for  further  in- 
struction in  the  law,  and  we  may  presume 
that  it  would  then  be  their  duty  to  instruct 
the  cirdes  with  which  they  were  immediatdy 
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connected,  probablj  in  a  mj  resembling 
that  whidi  prevails  in  the  Students'  Chris- 
tian movement,  where  the  leaders  of  circles 
are,  if  possible,  instructed  in  advance  bj 
specialists.  Particular  attention  was  natur- 
allj  devoted  to  the  law  regulating  the  feast 
of  booths  (Lev.  23:39-42),  which  was  cele- 
brated in  a  waj  it  had  not  been  celebrated 
for  over  seven  centuries.  The  festival  was 
closed  bj  a  special  assembly  on  the  eighth 
day,  and  during  the  whole  of  the  festival- 
week  the  law  was  read  daily. 

One  subsidiary  lesson  of  the  chapter  is 
the  importance  of  observing  sacred  festi* 
vals.  This  was  one  of  the  fruits  of  their 
reading  in  the  Scriptures — the  celebration 
of  the  feast  of  booths.  We,  too,  have  our 
great  Christian  festivals,  in  commemoration 
of  the  birth  of  our  Lord,  his  resurrectioUi 
&c.;  and  we  find  our  Christian  conscious- 
ness strengthened  and  our  sense  of  oneness 
with  our  brethren  in  Christ  throughout  the 
world  become  deeper  and  more  intimate 
when  with  united  heart  we  celebrate  the 
great  festivals  of  the  Christian  year. 

But  the  diief  lesson  of  the  passage  is 
the  importance  to  a  nation  of  acquaintance 
with  Scripture.  This  was  how  Ezra  sought 
to  place  the  national  life  upon  a  stable 
basis,  by  having  Scripture  read  and  ex- 
pounded to  the  people.  Nothing  is  more 
needed  to-day  than  intelligent  and  vital  in- 
terpretation of  Scripture  in  our  churches 
and  Sunday-schools  —  an  interpretation 
which  will  react  upon  and  transform  the 
social,  civic,  commercial,  political,  national, 
and  international  life  of  our  time — an  in- 
terpretation which  will  emphasize  the  need 
of  social  righteousness  within  the  nation, 
and  the  need  of  cultivating  that  good-will 
between  men  and  nations  upon  which  alone 
universal  human  brotherhood  is  possible. 


Dec.  16 — Nehemiah  Enforces 
the  Law  of  the  Sabbath 

(Neh.  13:15-22) 

Of  an  the  graphic  stories  in  the  memoirs 
of  Nehemiah,  there  is  none  to  surpass  in 
vivid  interest  those  in  chapter  13,  which 
bring  the  book  in  its  present  form  to  a 
close  and  describe  the  vigorous  measures 
by  which  Nehemiah  enforced  the  sanctity 
of  the  temple  (4-9),  instituted  reforms  ren- 
dered necessary  by  deficient  revenue  (10-14), 
protected  the  Sabbath  day  from  desecration 


by  trade  (15-22),  and  opposed  the  inter- 
marriage of  his  countrymen  with  foreigners 
(23-31).  All  this  took  place  on  his  second 
visit  to  Jerusalem  in  432,  twelve  years  after 
his  first  visit  in  444  (see  5:14  and  13:6), 
during  the  greater  part  of  which  period  he 
appears  to  have  acted  as  governor  of  Judah, 
tho  toward  the  end  of  it  he  had  re- 
turned to  Babylon.  All  the  narratives  of 
this  chapter  show  how  he  was  prepared  to 
support  and  enforce  the  drastic  legislation 
of  Ezra  by  vigorous  action  of  his  own. 

The  Sabbath  had  always  been  a  distinc- 
tive feature  of  Hebrew  religion:  it  was  at 
least  as  old  as  Moses,  and  it  finds  a  central 
place  in  the  Decalog.  In  the  time  of 
Elisha  we  find  that  it  is  one  of  the  days  on 
which  the  people  were  in  the  habit  of  re- 
sorting to  the  prophets,  no  doubt  for  the 
purpose  of  religious  instruction,  guidaneei 
and  stimulus  (2  Kings  4:23).  Its  impor- 
tance was  probably  enhanced  by  the  experi- 
ences of  the  exile,  and  after  the  exile  we  find 
that  its  scrupulous  observance  is  one  of  the 
distinctive  marks  of  the  pious  Jew  (Isa.  56: 
2,  6).  It  was  one  of  the  bulwarks  of  Juda- 
ism against  tiie  many  insidious  influences 
by  which,  as  we  have  seen  in  our  previous 
studies  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  it  was  now 
being  threatened;  and  this  explains  the 
peculiar  vigor  with  which  Nehemiidi  sou^t 
to  defend  and  enforce  its  sanctity. 

The  story  before  us  shows  how  that  sanc- 
tity was  threatened  alike  by  the  spirit  of 
work  and  of  trade.  Some  were  working  in 
the  fields,  others  treading  grapes,  others 
bringing  the  produce  of  all  this  toil  into 
the  city  for  sale.  These  were  Jews:  but 
there  were  others,  foreigners  of  Tyre,  who 
represented  Phenicia,  the  great  commercial 
country  of  the  ancient  East,  and  they  were 
briskly  engaged  in  the  fish  trade  on  the 
Sabbath  day.  These  two  groups  of  men 
stirred  the  indignation  of  the  devout  and 
patriotic  Nehemiah  by  their  indifference  to 
religious  duties  and  privileges  and  by  their 
cool  defiance  of  this  ancient,  venerable,  and 
helpful  religious  institution.  Nehemish, 
like  Ezra,  was  seeking — ^the  one  as  a  states- 
man, the  other  as  a  reforming  priest — ^to 
purify  the  national  life  and  to  set  it  on  a 
stable  and  healthy  basis;  and  here  it  was 
being  attacked  in  a  vital  point  within  the 
very  capital  itself  by  natives  and  foreigners 
alike.  With  that  directness  and  initiative 
which  stamp  all  the  work  of  Nehemiah,  he 
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went  straight  to  tho  nobles  and  reproached 
them  for  their  profane  and  unpatriotic 
conduct.  But  ihe  did  more :  he  took  practical 
steps  to  have  the  traffic  stopt  by  closing 
the  gates  and  haying  them  watched  by 
attendants  of  his  own.  The  object  of  this 
was  not  to  preyent  free  passage,  but  only 
to  put  an  end  to  the  transit  of  merchandise. 
His  efforts  were  apparently,  however,  partly 
frustrated,  as  some  of  the  merchants  sim- 
ply remained  outside  the  walls  and  dealt 
with  the  inhabitants  who  came  out  to  them. 
Manifestly  so  energetic  a  man  as  Nehemiah 
was  not  to  bo  defeated  by  an  evasion  of 
this  kind;  and  he  threatened  to  use  violence 
in  the  event  of  the  offense  being  repeated — 
a  threat  which  had  the  desired  effect.  He 
took,  however,  the  additional  precaution  of 
setting  Levites  to  guard  the  gates;  and 
these  were  obliged  to  cleanse  themselves, 
because,  as  Byle  says,  "the  duty  was  a 
sacred  one,  since  upon  it  depended  the  na- 
tion's fidelity  to  the  Sabbath." 

The  obligation  to  safeguard  the  Sabbath 
day  is  just  as  imperative,  in  the  higher 
interests  of  the  nation,  for  the  modem 
world  as  Nehemiah  felt  it  to  be  for  his  little 
nation  in  the  ancient  world;  and  they  are 
not  the  best  friends  of  the  people  who  are 
working  for  its  secularization  or  its  destruc- 
tion. The  Sabbath  is  necessary  alike  for 
rest  and  for  worship:  the  war  has  shown 
more  clearly  than  the  world  has  ever  seen 
before  how  necessary  to  hard-worked  men 
is  one  day's  rest  in  seven.  The  spirit,  too, 
needs  to  be  refreshed  as  well  as  the  body 
to  be  rested;  and  again  the  war,  with  its 
incessant  toll  of  human  life,  is  reminding 
us  very  sternly  that  we  who  dwell  in  this 
world  are  surely  and  swiftly  hastening  to 
another,  for  which  it  is  but  common  wis- 
dom to  prepare. 

The  passage  very  vividly  suggests  how 
the  Sunday  may  be  imperiled  by  the  intru- 
sion (1)  of  the  commercial  spirit  and  (2) 
of  foreigners  with  lower  ideals.  (1)  It  is 
not  commerce,  but  commercialism,  tiie  money- 
grabbing  instinct,  that  is  inimical  to  re- 
ligion. Three  hundred  years  before,  in 
Ames's  time  (see  Amos  8:5),  we  see  the 
very  same  spirit — ^the  longing  on  the  part 
of  the  commercially  minded  to  escape  from 
the  fetters  of  the  Sabbath  and  resume  their 
unscrupulous  trading.  There  is  something 
wrong  with  the  man  who,  not  content  with 
making  money  six  days  a  week,  must  make 


it  on  the  seventh  day  as  well.  He  has  sure- 
ly forgotten  that  a  man's  real  ''life  con- 
sisteth  not  in  the  things  which  he  possess- 
eth."  (2)  It  is  worth  noting  that  for  this 
disregard  of  the  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath 
foreigners,  men  of  Phenician  Tyre,  were  in 
part  responsible  (cf.  13:23-27).  Countries 
which  believe  in  universal  human  brother- 
hood can  not  afford  to  practise  exclusion; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  'tiiey  must  frankly 
recognize  the  danger  of  freely  admitting 
immigrants  with  other  and  possibly  lower 
moral  and  religious  ideals. 

Dec.  SS-^Preparation  for  the 

Messiah  (MalacM  3:1-12) 

Malachi  falls  within  the  period  of  Nehe- 
miah  and  Ezra;  he  appears  to  have  been 
one  of  those  who  by  his  preaching  prepared 
the  way  for  the  reformation  which  they 
succeeded  in  establishing,  and  his  date  is 
somewhere  about  460-450  B.C.  Society,  as 
we  have  seen,  was  in  those  days  rather 
chaotic:  good  people  were  asking,  ''Where 
is  the  God  of  justice!"  (2:17),  and  the 
opening  verses  of  chapter  3  constitute 
Malachi's  answer  to  this  question.  "  Behold, 
I  send  my  messenger."  It  is  not  certain 
whom  Malachi  conceives  this  messenger  to 
be;  but  he  is  probably  Elijah  (cf.  4:5), 
whether  by  this  we  are  to  understand  the 
famous  ancient  prophet  came  back  from 
heaven  (2  Kings  2:11)  or  some  prophet 
with  the  spirit  and  power  of  Elijah  (cf. 
Matt.  11:14).  In  any  case,  the  function  of 
this  messenger  is  simply  to  clear  the  ob- 
stades  out  of  the  way  of  the  Lord,  who  is 
coming  suddenly  and  soon.  He  is  coming  in- 
deed, but  first  of  all  in  judgment :  the  day  of 
his  appearing  will  be  a  terrible  day  of  fiery 
purging  for  the  sinners  that  had  disgraced 
their  country — ^alike  the  clergy  and  the  peo- 
ple, the  clergy  who  had  been  listless  and 
apathetic  in  their  sacred  office,  and  the  peo- 
ple who  had  sinned  in  the  manifold  ways 
described  in  verse  5.  'Hie  whole  of  their 
national  history,  Malachi  urges,  has  been 
one  long  record  of  disobedience,  and  nothing 
can  lift  the  curse  which  rests  upon  the 
land  but  penitence,  a  genuine  return  to  the 
God  whom  they  have  been  provoking  by 
their  shallow  and  immoral  life,  and  defraud- 
ing by  withholding  the  sanctuary  dues.  The 
divine  curse  was  only  too  plain,  Malachi 
believed,  in   the   drought  from  which  the 
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land  was  luffering  and  in  the  liaToe  wrought 
bj  locusts;  but  Jehoyah,  the  prophet  assures 
them,  would  respond  to  the  sincere  and 
honest  efforts  of  his  people  by  opening  the 
windows  of  heaven  and  sending  down  a 
blessing  in  the  form  of  abundance  of  rain 
whieSi  would  revive  the  parched  fields.  Judah 
would  smile  again,  she  would  be  a  delight- 
aome  land;  her  prosperitj  would  be  so 
wonderful  as  to  attract  the  envious  atten* 
tion  of  the  whole  world.  Upon  their  sad 
and  darkened  country  the  sun  would  arise 
from  whose  beams  would  stream  healing 
upon  their  wounded  hearts  (4:2). 

The  passage,  tho  so  far  away,  is  full  of 
meaning  for  the  world  to-day.  It  suggests 
(1)  the  nature  of  national  sin.  Malachi  has 
▼ery  severe  things  to  say  about  the  neglect 
of  the  Church  both  by  clergy  and  people: 
the  apathetic  clergy  and  the  stingy  people 
both  fall  under  his  lash.  A  really  worthy 
church  represents  the  highest  interests  of 
the  nation,  and,  as  such,  deserves  the  hearty 
support,  financial  and  other,  of  every  citizen 
who  has  his  country's  spiritual  welfare  at 
heart.  But  when  we  come  to  the  social 
aspect  of  sin  we  see  that  Malachi  could 
be  as  practical  as  Nehemiah.  The  sins 
enumerated  in  verse  5  are  just  the  sins  which 
•tin  curse  nations  to-day — superstition,  im- 
purity, falsehood,  disregard  of  the  righta 
of  the  defenseless,  such  as  widows  and 
orphans,  defrauding  the  workman  of  his 
fair  wages.  This  is  what  the  Old  Testa- 
ment means  by  sin ;  and  it  is  very  significant 
that  all  these  things  are  here  traced  to 
disregard  of  God*—"  they  fear  not  me,  saith 
Jehovah."  (2)  Hie  penalty  of  national  sin. 
For  all  these  things  ''  I  will  come  near  to  you 
in  judgment.''  Nothing  can  retard  the 
judgment  upon  sin;  Carlyle  has  been  the 
most  eloquent  modem  exponent  of  tiiis  faith. 
In  certain  great  historical  crises,  and  as- 
suredly in  that  through  which  to-day  the 
nations  are  passing,  God  has  almost  visibly 
appeared  and  exacted  a  terrible  penalty 
for  the  accumulated  wrongs,  blunders,  sus- 
picions, ambitions,  intrigues,  sins  of  the 
past.  (3)  But  if  the  world's  bruised  and 
broken  nations  resolve  upon  a  saner  and 
more  Christian  social  and  international 
policy,  if  they  strive  as  earnestly  to  have 
their  ambitions  inspired  and  their  policies 
shaped  by  the  mind  of  Jesus  as  they  have 
sought  for  power  and  national  aggrandize- 
ment, then  the  sun  of  righteousness  will  at 


last  arise  upon  our  poor,  worn,  and  dis- 
tracted world,  and  we  ahall  be  wanned  and 
healed  and  glad  again. 


Dec.  30 — Review.     God*$  Re- 
deeming Love    (Psalms  123  and  124) 

The  lessons  of  the  quarter  cover  almost 
exactly  a  hundred  years,  from  the  return 
of  the  exiles  to  Jerusalem  in  538  B.C.,  in 
accordance  with  the  decree  of  Qyrus,  to  the 
second  visit  of  Nehemiah  to  Jerusalem  in 
432  B.O.  This  century  was  perhaps  as  fate- 
ful as  any  in  Hebrew  history,  for  in  it  was 
founded  that  Judaism  which  in  some  form 
or  other  has  persisted  from  that  day  to  this. 
The  two  men  who  did  most  to  shape  it  were 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah — Ezra  by  his  religious 
propaganda  and  his  emphasis  upon  the  writ^ 
ten  law,  Nehemiah  by  the  exercise  of  his 
political  authority  as  governor  of  Jerusaleni. 
His  first  enterprise — ^the  building  of  the 
walls — was  of  immense  importance  not  only 
as  a  civic  and  military  but  equally  as  a 
religious  enterprise;  for  within  those  widls 
Judaism  secured  protection  and  an  oppor- 
tunity for  development  which  would  have 
been  impossible  had  the  city  been  continu- 
ally exposed  to  the  encroachments  of  mali- 
cious and  practically  heathen  neighbors. 

The  temper  of  the  people  throughout  the 
period  was  one  of  despondency,  and  the 
business  of  the  national  leaders  was  to  cre- 
ate a  spirit  of  enterprise  and  hope. 
Nehemiah  contributed  his  share  by  fortify- 
ing and  organizing  the  city,  Ezra  by 
bringing  its  religious  life  under  the  control 
of  the  law;  Haggai  and  Zeehariah  at  the 
beginning  of  the  period  and  Malachi  at 
the  end,  by  quickening  its  conscience  and 
its  hope.  The  despondency  and  the  good 
cheer  are  admirably  represented  in  the  two 
psalms  recommended  for  to-day's  reading- 
Psalm  123  with  its  wistful  prayer  for  the 
divine  mercy  at  a  time  when  the  people  are 
exposed  to  insult  and  scorn,  and  Psalm  124 
sung  with  a  wild  gratitude  and  triumphant 
joy  by  men  saved  from  cruel  foes  who  had 
threatened  to  engulf  them  as  with  an  over- 
whelming fiood. 

The  review  of  the  quarter  and  these 
psalms  which  embody  its  results  leave  upon 
our  minds  a  sense  of  the  sure  triumph  of 
the  divine  purpose  which  should  be  our 
comfort,  strength,  and  hope  amid  the  sor- 
rows and  devastations  of  to-day. 
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GOD'S  POEMS 

The  Bkv/ J.  Day  Thompson,  Manchecrter,  England 


For  we  are  hii  workmanship,  created  in 
Christ  Jesus,  unto  good  works. — ^Eph. 
2:10. 

At  first  hearing  thia  text  of  mine  sounds 
eommonplaee,  artificial,  meelianical,  suggest- 
ing that  the  great  creating  God  is  an  artizan, 
a  carpenter,  and  that  we  are  manufactured 
products.  But  when  in  the  place  of  the 
word  "  workmanship  "  we  put  the  word  that 
reallj  ought  to  be  there,  and  the  word  that 
is  there  in  the  original,  the  situation 
magicallj  changes.  The  word  here  ren- 
dered "  woAmanship "  (  icolfifia  )  is  really 
our  word  ''poem."  And  thus  the  after- 
part  of  the  text  will  read  very  much  better 
also:  ''For  we  are  God's  poem,  created  in 
Christ  Jesus  unto  beautiful  living.''  That 
is  reaUy  the  quick,  living  sense  of  this 
statement  by  the  apostle.  God  is  the 
"Maker,"  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
that  word  and  the  word  "  poet "  were  often 
used  interdiangeablj  in  the  old  ScottiA,  for 
if  you  will  take  up  Scott's  "  The  Fair  Maid 
of  Perth  "  you  will  find  there  how  the  friend 
of  the  smith  is  speaking  to  him  about  his 
own  description  of  the  beautiful  surround- 
ings of  that  ancient  city :  "  Aha,  so  thou 
canst  play  the  maker  yetf"  and  Scott  ex- 
plains in  a  footnote  that  the  old  Scottish 
word  for  "  poet "  is  simply  the  word 
"maker"  and  indeed  the  literal  transla- 
tion of  the  original  Greek  poiStes, 

We  are,  then,  the  product  of  God's 
creative  genius.  But  that  product  is  a 
product  of  harmony,  of  beauty,  of  spiritual 
loveliness.  The  same  word  occurs  in  the 
Apostle  Paul's  speech  at  Athens.  "  As 
certain  even  of  your  own  poets  have  said, 
'  For  we  are  also  his  offspring.' "  The  word 
is  used  as  well  in  the  letter  to  the  Bomans: 
"For  the  invisrble  things  of  him  since  the 
creation  of  the  world  are  clearly  seen,  be- 
ing perceived  through  the  things  that  are 
made  or  poetized,  even  his  everlasting 
power  and  divinity."  A  word  of  similar 
import  is  used  in  regard  to  the  world  in 
which  we  live.    It  is  called   xdtrpLO^,    which 


really  means  order,  regularity,  beauty. 
Those  old  Greeks  were  devotees  of  grace 
and  beauty,  for 

"  Loving  the  beautiful,  they  asked  no  more, 
They  quaffed  large  drafts  from  beauty's 
flowing  bowl." 

There  is  a  story  of  a  HigUander  in  the 
far  north  of  Scotland,  worn  and  poor,  who 
used  to  go  out  every  morning  a  little  dis- 
tance from  his  cottage  and  stand  unbon- 
noted  for  a  few  minutes,  and  when  he  was 
asked  by  a  stranger  if  he  were  saying  his 
prayers,  he  replied,  with  a  sweet  smile: 
"No,  I  have  come  here  every  morning  for 
years  that  I  may  take  off  my  bonnet  to 
the  beauty  of  the  woitd."  The  world  is  a 
poem.  But  we  have  to  do  just  now  with 
man,  not  nature. 

I.  The  Essence  or  ▲  Poem:  We  are 
God's  poems,  but  what  is  a  poemf  Well, 
a  poem  according  to  its  true  nature  is 
the  expression  of  a  thought.  Every  true 
poem  has  at  least  one  thought,  and  the 
better  poem  it  is  the  more  of  a  unit  it  is. 
A  thought  may  be  exprest  in  various 
ways.  If  it  be  tiie  thought  of  a  metaphysi- 
cian, it  is  philosophical  in  form;  if  it  be 
the  thought  of  a  scientist,  it  is  exprest,  or 
should  be  exprest,  with  clearness.'  But  the 
perfect  and  most  beautiful  form  of  the 
expression  of  a  thought  is  when  you  have 
the  accuracy  of  the  scientist,  the  depth  of 
the  philosopher,  and  the  fine  musical  phras- 
ing of  the  poet  united  together.  Let  me 
refer  to  that  little  poem  of  Qeorge  MacDon- 
ald's,  in  which  a  child  is  supposed  to  be 
addrest  by  his  parents,  who  ask  the  little 
stranger  these  questions: 

"Where  did  you  come  from,  baby  dearf 
Out  of  the  everywhere  into  here. 
Where   did  you  get  those  eyes  so  bluet 
Out  of  the  fkj  as  I  came  through. 
Where  did  you  get  that  little  tear  f 
I  found  it  waiting  when  I  got  here. 
Where  did  you  find  that  pearly  earf 
God  spoke,  and  it  came  out  to  hear. 
How  did  they  all  just  come  to  be  youf 
God  thought  about  me,  and  so  I  grew." 
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Thouglit  iB  before  aH  thingi.  Tlie  Eter- 
nal Mind  thinks — and  we  are  the  produet 
of  his  thought.  l%at  ia  reallj  what  la 
meant  hj  the  phrase  in  tiie  opening  verse 
of  the  gospel  of  John:  ^  In  the  beginning 
was  the  Word,  and  the  Word  was  with 
God,  and  the  Word  was  God."  That 
**  Word  "  is  X6^o^^  and  it  not  only  means 
expression  of  thought,  but  it  means  also 
the  thought  of  which  the  ezi»>es8ion  is  the 
embodiment.  "Evtrj  human  life  is  a 
thought  of  CkKL  A  poem  is  the  noblest 
form  of  literature.  Bight  words  in  the 
right  order;  strong,  sim^de,  sensuous,  say- 
ing: "A  Christian  is  the  highest  stjie 
passionate,"  as  BCilton  has  it.  We  can  bet- 
ter that  hj  sajing:  "A  CSiristian  ia  the 
highest  style  of  man." 

II.  The  Baw  Matkbial  or  Goi/s  Pones: 
Now,  that  being  the  «ase,  shall  we  not 
note  in  pursuance  of  my  thought  Ihia 
afternoon  how  the  materials  out  of  which 
this  great  poem  of  htimanity,  the  human 
poems  that  God  is  making  of  us,  are  cre- 
ated f  Tou  know  how  we  read  in  the  eariy 
portion  of  the  lesson:  ''And  you  did  he 
quicken  when  ye  were  dead  through  your 
trespasses  and  sins,  wherein  aforetime  ye 
walked  according  to  the  course  of  this 
world,  according  to  the  prince  of  the  pow- 
er of  the  air,  of  the  spirit  that  now  worketh 
in  the  sons  of  disobedience;  among  whom 
we  also  all  once  lived  in  the  lusts  of  our 
flesh,  doing  the  desires  of  the  flesh  and  of 
the  mind,  and  were  by  nature  children  of 
wrath,  even  as  the  rest;  but  Gk>d  being 
rich  in  mercy,  for  his  great  love  wherewith 
he  loved  us,  even  when  we  were  dead 
through  our  trespasses,  quickened  us  to- 
gether with  Christ."  What  chaotic,  rude 
material  is  here  said  to  be  used  in  order 
that  these  gracious  poems  may  be  pro- 
duced. We  are  here  to-day  to  think  of  the 
world-wide  evangelization  of  the  gospel  of 
Jesus  and  how  Gk>d's  great  poem-making 
power  is  exercised  upon  the  very  lowest.  I 
have  been  in  Australia,  I  have  seen  there 
humanity  as  near  to  what  we  call  ''the 
missing  link"  (tho  that  is  an  inaccurate 
phrase)  as  you  can  possibly  get.  And  in 
my  imagination  I  put  alongside  those 
Australian  blacks  such  types  of  humanity 
as  those  of  Buskin,  Drummond,  Moffatt, 
Livingstone,  and  all  those  men  who  in  these 
later  times  have  ^own  how  divine  a  thing 
a  man  may  be  made;  and  I  asked  mysdf 


the  question,  ^How  ean  these  aboriginals 
become  like  thatf"  It  ia  the  hand  of  God, 
reaching  through  nature  and  history,  mold- 
ing men,  that  has  done  it.  And  God  can 
take  the  worst,  the  most  chaotic  material, 
and  out  of  that  he  can  produce  miraculous 
results;  for,  I  repeat,  every  man  bom  into 
this  world  is-^tiie  result  of  the  operation  of 
the  divine  idea  and  the  clothing  of  that 
divine  idea.  You  will  remember  that  in  one 
of  the  gospels  we  are  told  that  Jesus  onee 
said:  "Take  heed  that  ye  despise  not, one 
of  these  little  ones,  for  I  say  unto  you  that 
in  heaven  th^  angels  do  always  behold  the 
face  of  my  Father  whidi  is  in  heaven.'' 
What  does  it  mean?  We  are  told  that  tiiis 
language  mui^  intend  the  doctrine  of  the 
guardian  angels.  The  doctrine  undoubtedly 
is  true,  but  it  is  not  taught  there,  for  the 
place  where  guardian  angels  ought  to  be 
is  just  where  those  they  are  to  guard*  aie 
found.  There  is  no  such  guardiandiip 
needed  in  heaven.  It  can  not,  therefore^ 
mean  that.  Chiigt  is  just  using  there  one 
of  the  wonderfdl,  mystic  expressions  of  the 
old  rabbis,  who  represented  that  the  angda 
of  children  were  tiie  images,  the  ideals  of 
the  diildren  God'  had  continually  before 
him  that  he  aims  at  producing,  and  always 
keeps  in  front  of  him,  loc^dng  at  them  in 
order  thst  he  may  incarnate  those  ideals  in 
the  actual  world  of  humanity. 

III.  Thi  Patikncs  or  thb  Divins  Pokt: 
Out  of  what  unpromising  materiid  ean  God 
make  noble  men  and  wom^il  I  remember 
in  1911  spending  a  holiday  on  Dartmoor, 
that  hoary,  ancient,  granite  moor,  where 
wheat  will  not  grow,  where  roots  will  not 
grow,  whidi  has  broken  many  a  farmer*a 
heart  and  emptied  many  a  farmer's  pocket. 
TtAt  desolate  moor  right  in  the  heart  of 
aunny,  gracious  Devon;  harsh,  stem,  iidiof- 
pitable,  but  impressive  and  beautiful  nevier- 
theless.  And  there  on  that  great  wide  moor 
I  saw  things  that  made  me  think:  the 
barrows  and  remains  of  far-back  neolithie 
man,  many  tens  of  thousands  of  years  old. 
Close  by,  married  to  the  scene,  linking  up  the 
modern  with  the  ancient  time,  I  saw  the 
grim  Dartmoor  prison.'  I  saw  men  at  work 
in  their  convicts'  clothes,  watched  pver  by 
warders  with  rifles,  and  the  prison  in  which 
they  are  immured.  Over  the  gate  I  saw 
the  Latin  words  Parcere  subjectis,  that  is, 
"  Spare,  or  pity,  the  vanquished  " — a  legend 
dating  from  the   time  when  prisoners  of 
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the  Napoleonle  wara  were  confined  there. 
I  tiiong^t  to  mjaM:  "Where  are  those 
neolithie  menf  What  has  God  made  of 
themf  What  is  he  going  to  make  of  these 
convicts,  everj  one  t)f  them  a  human  being  f^' 
They  are  simply  living  in  an  environment 
too  late  for  them.  What  is  God  going  to 
make  of  themf  I  thought  how  long  it  had 
taken  to  make  tiie  moor;  rtens  of  thousands 
of  years,  possibly  hundreds  of  thousands. 
I  said  to  myself:  "Is  Ood  going  to  take 
less  time  or  less  pains  to  make  man  than 
to  make  tiie  moorf  If  that  moor  has  taken, 
say,  250,000  years  to  make,  is  the  humanity 
tiiat  once  lived  on  it,  and  that  lives  on  it 
now,  going  to  have  only  its  seventy  years 
or  less  in  which  to  be  perfected  f"  My 
thou^ts  went  into  the  great  past  in  whidi 
€k>d  had  been  working,  and  my  thoughts 
go  forward  into  the  great  future  in  which 
Gk>d  will  continue  to  work,  and  I  falter  not 
in  my  faith  that  the  divine  Artist  will  still 
have  in  his  mind  those  souls  that  are  so 
rugged  and  unbeautiful,  and  will  persist 
witii  his  eternal  patience  in  order  that  he 
may  bring  out  of  them  all  the  glorious  and 
high  possibilities  that  are  stiU  latent  in 
his  own  mind.  We  are  here  to-day  to  think 
of  the  savage — ^that  wonderful,  interesting 
figure.  How  can  he  be  made  an  artistry 
of  Godf  And  yet  what  wonderful  poetry 
is  connected  with  his  origin  and  history,  and 
his  plaee  in  the  science  of  comparative 
religion.  I  can  not  look  down  upon  him^  I 
can  not  despise  him,  I  can  not  sneer  at 
him.  He  is  in  God's  hand,  under  God's 
eye,  and  €k>d  employs  you  and  me  as  his 
agents  in  order  that  he  may  bring  out  his 
great  purpose  concerning  these  men. 

rV,  Th«  Poet's  Craft:  God  is  the 
supreme  Poet.  How  does  he  work!  "  There 
is  a  spirit  in  man,  and  the  spirit  of  the 
Eternal  giveth  him  understanding."  We  are 
sometimes  perplexed  as  to  whether  Gk>d  is 
transcendent  or  immanent.  I  think  there 
is  a  higher  truth  that  contains  what  is  true 
in  both  views.  We  lean  to  the  side  which 
suits  us,  we  take  the  truth  which  individually 
finds  us,  and  I  will  confess  to  you  that  the 
truth  that  generally  finds  me  is  the  truth 
that  Gk>d  works  from  the  inside,  that  €k>d 
inhabits  humanity.  He  is  somehow  in  the 
heart  of  humanity.  God  is  in  every  man; 
God  is  in  you;  God  is  in  the  most  rugged; 
God  is  in  tiie  worst;  he  is  in  humanity  at 
its  lowest    We  are  his  poems  in  process  of 


production,  created  in  Christ  Jesus  unto 
good  living.  And  yet  there  is  also  tran- 
scendentalism,  for  wherever  you  have  regen- 
eration going  on  you  have  the  stooping  of 
the  higher  to  the  lower.  The  plant  stoops 
down  and  takes  out  of  the  soil  and  the  sur- 
rounding air  that  which  is  needed  for  its  up- 
building. The  sheep  and  the  cattle  come 
and  browse  on  the  grass  that  has  thus  come 
into  being  and  transmute  what  is  necessary 
to  their  own  substance.  Then  man  partakes 
of  the  fles/h  of  the  animal,  or,  if  he  is  a 
vegetarian,  of  the  vegetables,  and  transmutes 
these  into  his  individuality.  I  am  reminded 
of  that  beautiful  story  that  is  told  of  a  little 
girl  who  stood  in  the  presence  of  Frederick 
the  Great.  He  said  to  her,  pointing  to  some 
flowers  that  were  on  the  table,  "  What  king- 
dom do  these  belong  tof"  She  answered, 
"Sire,  to  the  vegetable  kingdom."  Then 
indicating  a  rug  on  which  she  stood,  he 
asked,  "  And  what  kingdom  does  that  belong 
tof"  '' The  animal  kingdom,  your  majesty," 
she  said.  "And  what  kingdom  do  you  and 
I  belong  tof  "  he  asked.  "  I%e  kingdom  of 
heaven,"  she  said.  And  always  in  the  evo- 
lution from  the  lower  to  the  higher  there 
are  the  indispensable  bending  down  and  the 
lifting  up.  And  tiiat  is  the  process  of 
regeneration.  That  is  the  inward  meaning 
of  the  incarnation.  "  The  Holy  Ghost  diall 
overshadow  thee,  the  power  of  the  Most  High 
shall  come  upon  thee,  and  the  holy  thing 
which  is  bom  of  thee  shall  be  called  the 
Son  of  God."  That  is  not  a  particular 
truth  in  regard  to  one  person,  but  a  universal 
truth  embracing  all  of  us. 

V.  Thi  Pattern  of  the  Poem  :  But  now, 
after  what  pattern  are  these  human  poems 
madef  "Created  in  Christ  Jesus  unto  good 
works."  You  notice  how  frequently  that 
phrase,  "in  Chrbt  Jesus,"  occurs  here,  and 
how  it  is  continually  reappearing  in  the 
whole  of  Paul's  writings.  It  is  as  frequent 
in  this  chapter  as  the  constant  insistence 
upon  the  rude  and  crude  material  out  of 
which  these  poems  of  humanity  are  to  be 
composed.  The  mystic  relation  of  Christ  to 
humanity — ^that  is  the  thought.  Jesus,  the 
Prince  of  humanity :  and  Jesus  CSirist  is  not 
only  the  pattern  out  of  which  we  are  made, 
but  he  is  also  the  inward  power  by  which 
we  are  made.  And  he  himself  was  "  made," 
too.  Don't  let  us  forget  that.  He  is,  after 
all,  the  product,  humanly  speaking  (and  is 
there  any  other  way  of  speakingf),  of  a 
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rerj  long  evolutioi^  so  tiutt  !ie  might  eome 
near  to  humanity  hj  proeess  of  that  evolu- 
tion and  be  the  essentially  stronger  dynamic 
by  which  we  also  are  formed.  "For  when 
the  fulness  of  time  came,  God  sent  forth 
his  Son,  made  of  a  woman,  made  under  the 
law,  to  redeem  them  that  were  under  the 
law,  that  we  might  receive  the  adoption  of 
sons." 

^And  so  the  Word  had  breath  and  wrought 
With  human  hands  the  creed  of  creeds. 
In  loveliness  of  perfect  deeds. 
More  strong  than  all  poetic  thought." 

Jesus  is  the  Divine  Idea,  realized  in  human 
history  after  long  and  patient  preparation — 
the  great  Epic  or  Lyric — the  Divine  always 
In  humanity,  come  to  perfect  flower  in  the 
hour  of  God's  redemptive  providence.  I 
have  always  deeply  regretted  "that  from  that 
great  hymn  of  Newman's,  **  Praise  to  the 
Holiest  in  the  height,"  somehow  or  other 
the  finest  verse  has  been  omitted  in  our 
hynmal: 

^And  that  a  richer  gift  than  grace 
Should  fleA  and  blood  refine, 
God's  presence  and  his  very  Self, 
And  essence  all  divine." 

Our  refining  la  after  the  power  and 
pattern  of  his.  He  is  the  prototype  and 
pledge  of  all  that  we  are  to  be  as  the  poems 
of  God. 

VI.  Fob  What  End?  There  remains  the 
final  and  practical  point.  We  are  "created 
in  Christ  Jesus  into  ibeautiful  living."  For 
what  ultimate  endf  Ourselves  alone  f  No, 
but  that  we  might  help  God  and  help  Christ 
to  transform  humanity  into  poems.  There 
is  given  to  us  also  a  creative  genius,  a 
poetizing  faculty.  Again  and  again  we  are 
asked  who  our  favorite  poet  is,  and  some 
of  us  say  Browning  and  some  of  us  say 
Wordsworth,  while  others  mention  other 
names.  I  should  be  puzzled  to  tell  which 
was  the  better  poet  of  these  two  in  my  own 
View;  i>erhaps  I  should  'bracket  them 
together.  We  claim  as  our  favorite  poet  the 
man  who  has  influenced  us  most;  the  man 
who  'has  had  the  greatest  effect  in  the 
shaping  of  our  lives  into  beauty  and  giving 
us  real  happiness.  Many  years  ago  there 
were  issued  several  lists  <by  different  maga- 
zines of  popular  hymns,  and  under  the  title, 
"Hymns  That  Have  Helped,"  William  T. 
Stead  published  a  very  valuable  selection. 
Hymns  do  help.  But  poems  personalized, 
humanized,  incarnated  in  life — ^what  a  mar- 


velous missionary  influence  the7  must  have  I 
You  remember  when  W.  T.  6tead  was  in 
HoUoway  jaiL  He  says,  "l%ere  came  to 
me  one  Qiristmas  morning  this  message, 
clear  anct  strong  and  unescapable:  'Be  a 
Christ.'"  And  he  received  it  as  a  word 
straight  from  heaven.  So  it  comes  to  you 
and  me  to-day:  "Be  a  Chriat-poem."  Said 
a  certain  lady  to  a  friend  on  one  occasion, 
"I  want  to  write  a  book.  I  am  going  to 
write  a  book."  He  said,  "Madam,  be  a 
'book."  It  is  only  a  man  or  a  woman  who 
is  a  Jt>ook  that  can  write  a  hock.  The  great 
missionary  message  which  comes  to  us  to-day 
is,  "  Be  what  you  want  the  poor  heathen  man 
to  be.  dhow  him  the  way — provide  him,  in 
Christ's  stead,  with  the  passion,  the  pattern, 
antf  the  power  to  be  a  poem  of  God."  I 
was  reading  the  other  day  the  first  number 
of  it  new  missionary  magazine  called  The 
Bviletin,  There  was  an  article  by  Lord 
Bryce,  and  in  it  was  this  sentence,  or  some- 
thing like  it:  "What  is  needed  for  the 
evangelization  of  the  world  to-day  is  that 
you  and  I  should  be  better  Christians,  living 
the  higher  life,  incarnating  and  expressing 
in  the  most  beautiful  way  that  we  can  the 
heart  of  God  and  the  glory  of  the  living 
Christ."  Bobert  Moffatt,  the  veteran  mis- 
sionary, was  asked  by  a  young  lady,  on  one 
of  his  visits  to  England,  to  write  something 
in  her  album,  and*  he  complied  in  words  like 
these: 

"  My  album  is  the  savage  breasts. 
Where  tempests  brood  and  darkness  rests, 

Without  one  ray  of  K^t; 
To  write  the  name  of  Jesus  there. 
And  point  to  worlds  fdl  bright  and  fair, 
And  see  the  savage  bow  in  prayer. 

Is  my  supreme  delight." 

It  may  not.be  exquisite  poetry,  but  it  is  true 
and  sound  feeling. 

VII.  God  Wants  Men.  And*  do  you  re- 
member how  Henry  Drummond  tells  in  his 
Tropical  Africa  how  one  night,  sitting  in 
his  tent,  he  heard  a  voice  outside  the  canvas. 
It  was  the  voice  of  Mooloo,  his  servant,  talk- 
ing to  another  native,  trying  to  persuade 
him  to  'become  a  Christian.  He  said:  "I 
listened — ^I  became  an  eavesdropper  for  once, 
and  I  had  no  sense  of  lAame  in  doing  it. 
I  heard  all  that  Mocdoo  said  to  hia  com- 
panion, and  what  he  said  he  had  earned  the 
right  to  say  by  his  life."  That  is  the  thing! 
Created  in  Christ  Jesus  unto  good  works, 
and  passing  on  that  power  by  which  we  have 
been  regenerated  to  others  and  lifting  them 
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into  Hie  glorj  of  the  kingdom.  To-day,  as 
I  stood  on  a  certain  railwaj-station,  I  saw, 
"  The  Navy  wants  men."  Yes,  it  does;  and 
the  Church  wants  men,  society  wants  men, 
€k>d  wants  men,  the  mission-field  wants  men. 
It  wants  you  and  me,  not  necessarily  yonder 
as  to  actual  geographical  position,  but  wants 
us  with  our  hearts  filled  with  the  pity  and 
power  of  Jesus  Christ.  Tou  remember  it  is 
in  this  Tery  epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  in  the 
fourth  chapter,  that  we  are  told-  how  Jesus 
came  from  the  dead  and  ascended  on  high  as 
a  conqueror,  bringing  booty,  distributing 
largess,  having  taken  captivity  captive. 
Jesus,  the  great  conqueror,  coming  from 
the  grave  after  his  crucifixion,  triumphing 
over  can  and  death.     And  he  gives  gifts. 


What  are  his  gifts  f  Not  material,  tangible 
things.  The  gifts  he  brings  are  men: 
apostles,  prophets,  evangelists,  pastors,  and 
teachers — those  who  will  carry  on  his  work 
and  distribute  the  living  truth  to  every 
section  of  our  race.  That  is  what  he 
wishes  to  give  us  as  a  Church;  that  is  what 
he  wishes  us  to  ^be  to  the  world.  Hymns 
iAi&t  help,  poems  that  inspire — living,  per- 
sonal, creative.  Wha4;,  then,  is  the  word 
you  and  I  ought  to  say  to-day  f  I  trust 
that  the  word  in  every  heart  and  on  every 
lip  is  this: 

"  Take  my  love,  my  Lord,  I  pour 
At  thy  feet  its  treasure-store; 
Take  myself  and  I  will  be 
Ever,  only,  all  for  thee." 
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Fearing  lest  we  should  have  fallen  on  the 
rocJcs,  they  cast  four  anchors  out  of  the 
stem,  and  wished  for  the  day, — ^Acts  28 :  29. 

Without  a  story  of  the  sea,  the  Bible 
would  not  have  been  a  complete  book.  The 
literature  of  the  nations  abounds  in  thrill- 
ing tales  of  adventure  on  the  part  of  those 
who  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships.  Homer 
sang  of  Odysseus  and  his  men  driven  up 
and  down  in  this  same  sea  where  Paul  and 
his  friends  were  wrecked.  Victor  Hugo,  in 
The  Man  Who  Laughs,  gives  us  the  prayers 
and  final  sentiments  of  men  who  are  doomed 
to  die.  Defoe  still  delights  thousands  of 
children  with  his  recital  of  the  wreck  of 
the  vessel  on  which  Babinson  Crusoe  was  a 
sailor.  Dean  Swift  tells  us  of  the  wreck  x)f 
the  Antelope,  Gulliver's  ship;  Cooper,  in 
The  Spy,  describes  the  ship  breaking  up  on 
the  rocks  off  the  east  coast  of  England,  and 
in  Moby  Dick,  the  White  Whale,  thought  by 
many  to  be  the  greatest  story  of  the  sea 
ever  written,  Melville  tells  of  that  last  fear- 
ful moment  when  the  White  Whale  rammed 
Ahab's  ship  in  the  South  Pacific  and  sank 
Ahab  and  his  men  beneath  the  great  shroud 
of  the  ocean,  the  White  Whale  being  a  sym- 
bol of  those  natural  forces  which  assail  and 
overwhelm  man.  That  splendid  tale  ends 
thus :  "  Now  small  fowls  flew  screaming 
over  the  yet  yawning  gulf;  a  sullen  white 
surf  beat  against  its  steep  sides;  then  all 
collapsed  and  the  great  shroud  of  the  sea 
rolled  on  as  it  rolled  five  thousand  years 
ago." 


But  in  vividness  of  narration  and  in  the 
portrayal  of  the  wrath  of  the  elements  and 
the  feelings  of  the  mariners,  and  in  justice 
to  the  ways  and  terms  of  ships  and  seafaring 
folk,  none  of  these  tales  that  I  have  men- 
tioned equals  the  great  story  of  Paul's  ship- 
wreck off  Malta.  It  was  written  by  Luke, 
the  beloved  physician  and  the  author  of  the 
third  gospel.  On  trial  before  Festus,  the 
Roman  governor  at  Oeeearea,  Paul,  despair- 
ing of  justice  at  the  hands  of  the  Jews  or 
the  local  Boman  courts,  had  appealed  unto 
Cnsar,  the  supreme  court  of  the  Bomaa 
world.  To  Oiesar,  therefore,  Festus  deter- 
mined to  send  him.  From  Ciesarea,  Paul,  in 
charge  of  a  Boman  centurion,  sailed  up  the 
coast  to  Sidon,  across  to  Cyprus,  and  thence 
to  Myra,  in  Phrygia,  where  he  and  his  com- 
panions were  put  on  board  an  Alexandrine 
grain  ship  bound  for  Italy.  The  world 
knows  to-day  the  importance  of  the  ships 
which  carry  the  grain  for  the  nations.  The 
German  submarines  have  set  out  to  starve 
England  by  sinking  the  ships  which  carry 
her  supplies.  Ancient  Bome  was  in  this  re- 
spect like  Britain;  she  depended  upon  over- 
seas trade  for  her  food.  These  Alexandrine 
ships  were  the  aristocrats  of  the  sea  in  that 
age  and  enjoyed  peculiar  privileges.  Leav- 
ing Myra  the  ship  tried  to  make  ^e  port 
of  Cnidus,  but  because  of  contrary  winds 
they  ran  to  the  south,  and  rounding  the  Cape 
of  Salmone,  on  the  east  extremity  of  Crete, 
they  took  shelter  in  the  harbor  of  Fair 
Havens. 
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It  was  now  tlia  end  of  Beptamber,  and 
the  season  for  open  navigation  having  dosed, 
the  ship's  oaptain  and  the  centurion  gave 
up  the  thought  of  getting  to  Italj  that 
winter.  The  master  and  the  supercargo  were 
anxious  to  run  a  little  farther  to  the  west| 
to  the  harbor  of  Phenice,  and  there  to  win- 
ter. It  was  more  commodiousi  a  bigger 
town,  with  more  amusements  and  diversions 
for  soldiers  and  sailors.  But  Paul,  who  had 
no  little  experience  on  the  sea,  having  been 
ahipwrecked  thrice  before  this  last  disaster, 
warned  tiiem  against  putting  to  sea.  "  Sirs, 
I  perceive  that  this  vojage  wUl  be  with  hurt 
and  much  damage,  not  ovlj  of  the  lading 
and  the  ship,  but  also  of  our  lives."  It  was 
sound  advice,  but  the  eenturion,  who  was 
in  charge  of  all,  not  unnaturally  paid  more 
heed  to  the  master  and  the  supercargo  than 
to  this  obscure  Hebrew  prisoner,  and  when 
the  south  wind  blew  softly,  supposing  that 
they  had  gained  their  purpose,  they  hoisted 
aaU  and  stood  out  to  sea.  But  they  were 
hardly  out  of  the  roads  when  the  wind  again 
shifted.  Up  behind  the  rocky  mountain  of 
Crete,  Eurodydon,  the  terror  of  seamen, 
had  been  watching  and  waiting  for  his 
deluded  victims.  Now  his  hour  had  come 
and  he  loosed  upon  them  all  his  furies. 
When  the  hurricane  broke  «ver  the  ship, 
all  that  they  could  do  in  the  way  of  navi- 
gation was  to  let  her  run  before  the  sea 
and  wind.  ^  The  mainsail  was  lowered  and 
the  storm-sail  set;  the  ship  was  ''frapped,'' 
that  is,  undergirt  with  cables  to  keep  the 
beams  in  place  under  the  terrific  hammering 
of  the  waves;  the  cargo  of  grain  was  jetti- 
soned, and  finally  the  crew,  assisted  by  the 
eoldiers,  the  prisoners,  and  the  passengers, 
eut  away  all  the  tackle  and  gear  of  the 
ship  and  heaved  it  into  the  sea.  Their  great 
dread  was  that  they  should  drift  upon  the 
Syrtes,  the  treacherous  reefs  off  the  coast  of 
North  Africa.  Day  after  day,  night  after 
night,  the  black  douds  drifted  over  them, 
tiie  winds  howled  about  them,  and  the  huge 
waves  tossed  the  little  ship  here  and  there, 
now  lifting  it  up  to  the  heavens,  now  taking 
it  down  to  hell.  "  They  mount  up  to  heaven; 
they  go  down  again  to  the  depths."  No  sun 
shone  by  day,  and  even  the  stars,  the  sailor's 
friends,  refused  their  light  and  companion- 
ship. Huddled  about  the  decks  were  the 
two  hundred  and  seventy-six  persons  in  the 
ship's  company,  dinging  in  terror  to  mast  or 
spar  or  stanchion,  drenched  with  the  waves, 


cut  with  the  winds,  tortured  with 

ness,  and  calling  upon  all  their  gods  to  save 

them  from  a  watery  grave. 

At  length  after  two  weeks  of  this  heaving 
hell,  on  the  fourteenth  night,  about  mid- 
night, the  experienced  ear  of  the  sailors 
heard  above  the  noise  of  ^e  hurricane  and 
the  mnashing  of  the  waves  as  they  rolled 
over  the  ship  that  sound  most  fearful  to 
them  that  go  down  to  the  sea— the  ominous 
booming  of  the  breakers  as  the  waves  dashed 
on  some  rocky  shore.  At  once  they  sounded 
and  the  lead  showed  twenty  fathoms;  a  littie 
farther  they  sounded  again  and  found  it 
fifteen  fathoms,  ninety  feet.  That  let  thea 
know  that  they  could  not  now  be  far  from 
the  shore,  and  through  the  blackness  tiuy 
could  discern  the  white  teeth  of  the  breakers. 
Then  the  captain  ordered  that  the  anchors 
be  let  down  in  a  last  desperate  effort  to  save 
the  ship.  As  the  ship  was  drifting  bow  on, 
they  cast  the  anchors  out  of  tiie  stem,  for 
if  they  had  been  cast  out  of  the  bow  the 
ship  might  have  swung  round  and  struck  on 
the  rocks.  ^And  they  cast  four  anchors 
out  of  the  stem  and  wished  for  the  day." 
Human  strength  and  sagadty  could  do  no 
more;  all  that  the  sdence  of  mariner  could 
enggest  they  had  tried.  Now  there  was 
nothing  to  do  but  to  watch  and  pray  and 
hope.  They  wished  for  the  dawn.  All 
through  the  fearful  night  the  oflleers  anx- 
iously watched  the  ship  as  it  tugged  and 
strained  at  those  four  cables  holding  the 
four  anchors.  If  the  anchors  dragged  or  the 
cable  snapt  th^  were  lost.  But  eomo 
namdess  blacksmith  in  Syracuse  had  done 
his  work  wdl,  and  the  andiors  which  he  had 
hammered  and  forged  gript  the  eands 
with  a  Titan's  graep;  some  namdeas  rope- 
maker  in  Sidon  had  done  his  work  wdl, 
and  the  strands  which  he  had  twisted 
together  hdd  as  if  ^ey  had  been  made 
of  iron;  some  namdess  dupbuilder  at 
Brindisi  had  done  his  work  wdl,  and  the 
timbers  of  the  ship  hdd  together  despite  the 
awful  buffeting.  At  length  what  they  widied 
for  came:  gray  dawn  rose  over  the  ocean, 
disdosing  the  ship  pitching  hardly  a  cable's 
length  from  the  diore,  the  panic-stricken 
company  on  her  decks,  the  barbarians  gath- 
ered on  the  cliffs,  willing  but  unable  to  hdp, 
and  the  white  breakers  rolling  over  the  diip 
and  breaking  on  the  shore.  By  good  for- 
tune, or,  as  Paul  knew,  by  the  guidance  of 
him  who  ruleth  tiie  raging  of  the  seas  and 
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lioldeth  the  winds  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand, 
the  ship  Ibj  just  X)ff  the  month  of  a  little 
baj  or  creek.  By  good  seamanship  it  was 
possible  to  beach  the  ship  in  this  place 
where  the  two  seas  met  and  thns  get  safe 
to  land.  This  maneuver  was  skilfully  and 
successfully  carried  out.  The  faithful 
anchors  having  done  their  work  were  cut 
away,  the  sail  hoisted,  and  the  ship  driven 
head  on  to  the  shore.  The  forward'  part 
struck,  and  dropping  down  over  the  prow, 
some  by  swimming,  some  on  boards  and 
some  on  broken  pieces  of  the  ship,  they 
escaped  all  safe  to  land. 

Life  is  like  a  voyage  at  sea.  It  has  its 
beauty  and  its  charm;  its  storms  and  its 
wrecks;  now  the  soft  Etesian  wafts  us 
gently  on  our  way;  and  now  fierce  Eurody- 
don  roars  and  rages  against  us.  I  often 
think  that  the  nautical  metaphor  for  life  is 
the  best,  because  with  all  of  us  life  is  a  voy- 
age into  the  unknown.  Say  that  life  is  like  a 
voyage  at  sea  and  you  do  justice  to  all  the 
romance,  the  glory,  the  pathos,  the  tempta- 
tions, the  dangers,  the  tragedies,  and  the 
disasters  of  man's  life. 

This  ship  was  lured  to  its  destruction  by 
the  south  wind.  Paul  admonished  them  to 
remain  safe  in  the  harbor  at  Fair  Havens; 
but  when  the  south  wind  blew  softly,  sup- 
posing that  they  had  gained  their  purpose, 
they  put  out  to  sea  on  the  last  voyage  that 
ended  on  the  rocks  of  Malta.  If  you  trace 
the  story  of  moral  shipwrecks  you  will  gen- 
erally discover  that  the  voyage  commenced 
with  the  temptation  of  the  south  wind.  The 
centurion,  the  supercargo,  and  the  master 
of  the  ship  did  not  see  fourteen  terrible  days 
and  nights  on  the  deep  and  the  ship  piled 
up  on  the  rocks  when  they  set  sail :  they  saw 
only  the  commodious  harbor  and  the  sports 
and  diversions,  the  wine  and  the  women  of 
Phenice.  All  that  the  tempted  man  sees  is 
what  the  south  wind  shows  him  with  its 
pleasing  eloquence:  the  fair  prospect,  the 
present  gain,  the  immediate  gratification  of 
desire  and  appetite.  All  temptations  come 
along  the  line  of  least  resistance:  the  easy, 
the  pleasant,  the  desirable.  The  thief  is  told 
that  there  is  an  easier  and  a  more  pleasant 
way  to  make  money  than  by  the  sweat  of 
the  brow  and  the  labor  of  the  mind:  Take 
another  man's  purse ;  forge  the  check ;  make 
a  false  return;  use  a  false  balance;  rob 
widows  and  orphans;  betray  your  trust. 
What  does  that  man  seef     He  sees  gain 


without  labor,  plenty  without  anxiety;  but 
he  does  not  see  the  end  of  it — scorn  of  his 
fellow  men,  complete  inability  to  win  an 
honest  living,  loss  of  self-respect,  and 
finally  the  gray  fustian  and  the  long,  white- 
washed corridors  of  the  penitentiary. 
Gehazi  saw  the  flashing  colors  of  the  Syrian 
raiment,  not  the  leprous  scars  on  his  face. 
Achan  saw  the  Babylonian  garments,  not 
the  execrations  of  the  people  and  the  lamen- 
tations of  his  wife  and  children.  Judas  saw 
the  glitter  of  the  gold,  not  the  darkness  of 
remorse.  The  man  who  fools  with  whisky 
sees  only  the  immediate  stimulus  and  the 
good-fellowship  and  hears  only  the  roaring 
chorus  of  his  companions.  He  does  not  see 
the  poisonous  stuff  eating  out  the  vitality 
of  his  body  and  dulling  the  windows  of  his 
mind  and  defiling  the  temple  of  his  spirit. 
He  does  not  hear  the  moans  of  his  bitter 
remorse  or  the  sobs  of  the  broken-hearted. 
The  young  man  who  goes  down  in  the  swamp 
of  impure  and  unclean  living  sees  only  the 
gratification  of  his  curiosity,  the  strange 
excitement  of  his  mysterious  adventures. 
He  does  not  see  the  awful  retribution  which 
nature  exacts  of  those  who  break  her  laws; 
he  does  not  see  himself,  his  body  devoured 
with  ulcers,  his  will  broken,  his  spirit  de- 
graded to  a  level  far  below  that  of  the  brute. 
He  knows  only  that  stolen  waters  are  sweet 
and  that  bread  eaten  in  secret  is  pleasant; 
he  does  not  know  that  the  dead  are  there 
and  that  her  guests  are  in  the  depths  of 
hell. 

When  this  ship  weighed  anchor  at  Fair 
Havens  it  was  the  plan  of  her  officers  to 
sail  only  a  few  leagues  along  the  coast  to 
Phenice.  But  instead  of  that  little  journey 
they  were  driven  for  fourteen  days  through 
the  Mediterranean.  If,  when  you  have 
listened  to  the  south  wind  of  temptation, 
you  could  put  into  port  just  when  it  pleased 
you,  when  things  are  beginning  to  look  dan- 
gerous, the  journey  would  not  be  perilous. 
But  that  is  precisely  what  you  can  not  do. 
This  ship  that  sailed  with  the  soutii  wind 
and  was  soon  in  the  grip  of  the  hurricane 
had  to  go  where  the  storm  bade  it,  and  not 
where  it  wished  to  go.  It  is  always  so.  The 
man  who  takes  a  few  drinks  intends  to  stop 
far  short  of  intoxication  and  bestiality. 
The  man  who  takes  money  not  his  own  to 
make  a  gain  on  the  market  has  no  thought 
but  of  returning  the  money  when  he  has 
made  his  gains.    The  man  who  trifles  with 
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the  law  of  poritj  has  no  thonght  of  piUh- 
ing  into  a  hell  of  sensuality.  But  there  they 
are  to-day  I  Their  short  journey,  their  little 
pleasure-voyage,  was  prolonged  into  a  weary 
and  terrible  journey  from  which  there  was 
no  turning  back. 

"Alas!  how  easily  things  go  wrong; 
A  word  too  much  or  a  glance  too  long; 
And  there  cometh  a  mist  and  a  weeping  rain; 
And  life  is  never  the  same  again.'' 

The  thing  which  saved  the  lives  of  ^e 
company  on  board  this  vessel  was  the  fact 
that  the  four  anchors  held  fast.  But  for  the 
anchors  the  ship  had  been  driven  on  the 
rocks  in  the  middle  of  the  night  and  at  A 
place  where  none  could  have  escaped.  In 
dosing,  permit  me  to  name  for  you  four 
anchors  which  every  man  who  goes  to  sea 
in  life  ought  to  carry,  four  anchors  which 
have  been  tried  in  many  a  storm. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  anchor  of  affec- 
tion, the  anchor  of  home-ties.  Tour  duties 
may  call  you  far  from  home  and  from  the 
circle  of  your  friends.  At  first,  in  the  ex- 
citement of  your  new  place  and  your  new 
work,  you  may  feel  that  you  have  no  need 
for  those  you  have  just  left.  But  it  will 
not  be  long  before  you  will  feel  that  that 
home  out  of  which  you  have  come  and  those 
friends  you  have  left,  away  yonder  in  the 
north,  or  the  south,  or  the  east,  or  the 
west,  can  help  you  and  cheer  you.  Try  to 
keep  in  touch  with  them.  The  weekly  letter 
not  only  brings  cheer  to  some  old  father 
or  mother,  or  some  sister  or  brother  who  are 
proud  of  you  and  expect  great  things  of 
you,  but  it  will  do  you  good.  Tou  can  not 
think  of  them  without  being  stronger  in 
the  face  of  temptation.  A  British  admiral 
has  said  that  he  never  knew  a  midshipman 
to  make  a  failure  in  his  profession  who  kept 
up  the  habit  of  writing  the  weekly  letter 
to  his  home.  If  you  have  not  done  that, 
commence  to-night,  this  very  night.  It  may 
be  the  most  important  letter  you  have  ever 
written.  Who  knows  f  It  may  be  the  last 
they  can  ever  receive  from  you  or  the  last 
you  can  ever  send  to  them.  Last  autumn  I 
preached  a  sermon  on  doing  now  the  things 
that  we  ought  to  do.  A  medical  student 
who  was  present  went  home  and  wrote  a 
letter  to  his  mother.  It  was  the  last  he  ever 
wrote  to  her;  it  was  the  last  she  ever  re- 
ceived from  him,  for  soon  after  she  had 
received  the  letter  the  young  man  was  tear- 
ing open  a  telegram,  ''Come  home  at  once; 


mother  dying  I"  As  long  as  yon  can,  then, 
keep  in  touch  with  the  home,  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  family,  with  the  old  friends. 
That  is  an  anchor  which  holds  you  firm  and 
fast  in  many  a  storm. 

A  second  anchor  is  the  anchor  of  rever- 
ence. Bevere  thyself  I  Tou  are  more  than 
dust,  more  than  brute;  you  are  man,  bearing 
the  image  of  God.  That  is  what  Paul  meant 
when  he  said,  "  Know  ye  not  that  ye  are 
the  temple  of  Gk>d,  and  the  spirit  of  God 
dwelleth  in  youf"  Not  long  since,  at  one 
of  the  swimming-pools,  I  saw  a  company  of 
sailors  garbed,  or  ungarbed,  for  the  bath. 
How  beautiful  their  strong  white  bodies  as 
they  plunged  and  dived  and  frolicked  at 
their  watery  sports  I  Here  was  a  building 
far  superior  to  any  of  man's  design  or 
workmanship.  As  I  looked  upon  them  I 
thought  of  the  words  of  Paul,  "temples  of 
God,"  and  not  to  be  defiled  by  sin.  Think 
of  yourself  in  that  high  Hght,  of  your  whole 
being  as  sacred  for  the  service  of  man  and 
the  worship  of  God;  have,  as  John  Milton 
tells  us  he  had  at  Cambridge,  "a  just  and 
pious  reverence  for  my  own  person,"  and 
then  you  will  be  kept  back  from  many  of 
those  sins  which  ruin  man,  both  body  and 
soul. 

The  third  anchor  is  the  anchor  of  prayer. 
And  with  prayer  go  the  reading  of  the 
Bible  and  the  attendance  upon  public  wor- 
ship. When  the  English  fleet  was  rolling 
down  on  the  French  and  Spanish  squadrons 
at  Trafalgar,  just  before  the  battle  was 
joined,  Lord  Nelson  was  kneeling  in  his 
cabin  commending  his  soul  unto  God.  Our 
daily  life  is  a  daily  engagement.  We  know 
not  what  the  day  may  bring  forth, 
death  or  victory,  perhaps  both.  Begin  that 
engagement  with  prayer  and  you  will  fight 
faithfully  and  with  greater  strength.  How 
carelessly  most  of  us  start  the  day  or  com- 
mence important  periods  in  our  Ufe,  just 
stumbling  into  action  without  serious  prep- 
aration. Tour  prayer  establishes  a  connee- 
tion,  a  wireless,  as  it  were,  between  you 
and  God.  Ashamed  to  be  seen  praying  f 
WhatI  Is  a  bird  ashamed  to  be  seen  flying 
or  a  fish  swimming  f  Prayer  is  your  highest 
instinct;  it  is  the  Christian's  "  vital  breath,** 
his  "native  air." 

Robert  Bums  led  a  wOd  life,  yet  no  man 
has  better  described  the  beauty  and  the 
power  of  prayer  than  he  has  done  in  his 
"Epistle  to  a  Toung  Friend": 
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"When  ranting  round  in  pleasure's  ring^ 

Beligion  maj  be  blinded; 
Or  if  she  gie  a  random  sting, 

It  may  be  little  minded; 
But  when  in  life  we're  tempest-driven — 

A  eonseienee  but  a  eanker — 
A  correspondence  fix'd  wi'  Heaven 

Is  sure  a  noble  anchor  I" 

Last  of  all,  and  most  important  of  all,  is 
the  anchor  of  faith  in  Christ.  In  the  navies 
of  ancient  Greece  every  ship  carried  what 
was  called  the  "sacred  anchor."  It  was  so 
named  because  it  was  cast  overboard  onlj 
in  the  time  of  gravest  peril  and  when  all 
other  devices  had  failed.  Our  faith  is  the 
saered  anchor,  not  because  we  use  it  onlj 
at  the  last  and  when  all  else  has  failed,  but 
because  it  is  the  ultimate  resource  of  the 
eouL  There  come  to  men  those  times  when 
an  other  anchors  drag  or  break.  But  faith 
is  tiie  anchor  which  never  drags  and  never 
fbils. 

Thsre   are   hours   when    no    reooUeeticm 


of  home  nor  message  from  loved  omes  ean 
help  you,  when  all  that  hitherto  held  you 
and  steadied  you  has  snapt  like  frail 
ropes  in  a  storm.  Your  friends  may  fail 
you;  your  ambitions  may  fail  you;  your 
money  and  your  health  may  fail  you;  but 
faith  never  fails  and  never  dim^points. 
Faith  can  hope  when  all  others  have  de- 
spaired; faith  can  see  when  all  others  are 
blind;  faith  can  love  when  all  others  ean 
only  weep  and  sigh.  Do  you  have  this  sure 
anchor  of  lifef  Do  you  believe  in  Jesuf 
Christ  as  the  one  who  loved  you  and  came 
to  die  for  youf  Have  you  Udd  the  burden 
of  your  sins  upon  himf  In  answer  to  his 
invitation  to  believe  on  him  have  you  said» 
"Lord,  I  believe  you;  help  thou  mine  un- 
belief "f  Between  you  and  tiie  guOt  of  past 
transgressions,  between  you  and  the  trials 
of  the  present  and  the  duigers  of  the  fotuze 
does  Christ  stand  as  the  Protector,  the  Be- 
deemer,  the  Savior  of  your  lifef 
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And  coming  up  at  that  very  hour  she  gaee 
thaiA}6e  wdo  Ood,  and  spake  of  him  to  ail 
who  were  looking  for  the  redemption  of 
Israel. — Luke  2 :  38. 

Thb  hour  before  the  dawn,  they  say,  is 
the  darkest  and  most  mysterious  hour  of 
the  night.  The  daikness  is  deeper  because 
the  sun  is  already  rising.  Already,  be- 
yond the  verge  of  tiie  world  and  bdiind 
the  curve  of. the  sea,  the  light  is  appear- 
ing which  quenches  star  after  star  in  the 
heavens  and  turns  the  face  of  the  moon 
pale.  Already  the  lights  that  rule  by 
night  have  caught  the  promise  of  the  day, 
and  with  their  fading  the  darkness  presses 
more  heavily  upon  the  earth.  Then  the 
upper  clouds  grow  faintly  luminous,  and 
tho  the  darkness  is  thicker  as  you  look 
round  it  is  thinner  as  you  look  up.  You 
fed  that  the  light  is  coming  down  to  you, 
as  yet  invisible  but  already  wonderful.  The 
promise  is  given,  the  air  itself  seems  wist- 
ful and  expectant,  and  the  earth  waits. 

This  is  the  atmosphere  of  the  advent 
days.  Prophet  and  priest  and  sage  had 
been  like  bright  and  dear-shining  stars  in 
Israel's  history.  But  they  had  all  faded. 
There  was  no  open  vision.  The  "trance  was 
neither  dark  nor  dear."  As  in  a  sick-room, 
when  life  ebbs  and  time  pauses  on  tiie  wing, 


and  peoi^e  move  stealthily  and  speak  in 
whispers,  Israd's  spirit  lay  between  life  and 
death.  Only  a  few,  with  the  wisdom  of  an 
old  nurse,  waited,  believing  that  this  vras 
the  sign,  not  of  death,  but  of  life  that  was 
to  be.  All  the  house  was  still,  and  through 
the  windows,  in  the  night,  dim  shapes 
loomed  as  in  a  world  enchanted.  The  old 
writers  loved  to  describe  the  spell  that 
seemed  to  lie  upon  the  world.    So  Milton — 

"  Nor  war  nor  battle's  sound 
Was  heard  the  world  around; 
The  idle  spear  and  shidd  were  high  up  hung. 
The  hooked  chariot  stood 
Unstained  with  hostile  blood. 
The  trumpet  spake  not  to  the  armed  throng; 
And  kings  sat  still  with  awful  eye, 
As  if  they  surdy  knew  their  sovereign  Lord 
was  nigh."^ 

And  in  this  silence  stand  those  who  are 
loc^dng  for  the  redemption  of  Jerusalem. 
It  was  a  little  pious  set,  still  nursing  their 
unconquerable  hope,  still  dutching  their 
inviolable  shade  of  Israd's  Messiah,  and 
their  eyes  set,  waiting,  wondering,  and 
gazing  into  the  vacant  and  deepening 
night — 

"  That  is  the  heart  for  thoughtful  seer. 
Watching  in  trance  nor  dark  nor  dear 
The  appalling  future  as  it  nearer  draws; 


»"Hyiim  to  the  Nsavlty." 
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**  That  k  the  heart  for  watehmen  truei 
Waiting  to  see  what  Qod  will  do. 
As  o'er  the  Ohnreh  the  gathering  twilight 
lalto." 

These  are  the  watehers  for  the  dawn  de- 
lajed|  the  nurses  of  the  hope  that  is  to 
be.  Hope  alternates  witii  fear,  bnt  never 
dies.  Elsewhere  there  were  others,  as  that 
n^sterioQS  tale  of  the  wise  men  shows; 
eyes  in  the  nig^t,  watching,  waiting,  won- 
dering. 

L  ThS    PaiPABiLTION    TOR    AdYEMT.       As 

the  advent  dajs  come  round  again,  thie  is 
the  attitude  that  we  should  take.  With  the 
genius  that  has  matured  through  the  ages, 
the  Church  prodaime  that  In  the  Christian 
jear  there  are  some  dajs  for  the  celebra- 
tion of  which  the  soul  must  prepare.  Old 
as  the  ages,  she  breaks  through  the  bounds 
of  earthlj  life,  she  sees  before  birth  and 
after  death,  and  she  says  that  for  the  great 
festivals  of  birth  and  death  we  must  pre- 
pare. So  through  Passion  Week  she  leads 
the  soul  beneath  the  paschal  moon  to  the 
shades  of  Gethsemane,  where  the  light  fails, 
and  on  through  the  ''city  of  dreadful 
night,"  with  its  glaring  torches,  and  out 
and  up  the  hill  of  the  cross,  there  to  wait 
till  Easter  mom.  Through  fasting  and  con- 
trition, through  thoughts  of  sorrow  and  of 
death,  she  leads  the  eoul  by  the  purgative 
way,  till  at  last,  subdued  and  chastened, 
ehe  is  bathed  in  resurrection  light,  and 
bows  in  adoration.  This,  says  the  mother, 
pointing  to  the  glory,  this  is  death  I  And 
for  the  other  festival,  she  leads  the  soul 
through  advent  days.  They  are  the  days  of 
preparation  for  that  other  wonderful  and 
sacred  mystery  of  Qod,  they  are  the  days 
of  preparation  for  a  birth.  What  wonders 
melt  the  souls  that  look  forward  to  a  birth, 
what  hopes  and  expectations,  what  mingled 
fears  of  pain  or  disappointment,  what  feel- 
ings of  unworthiness  as  we  anticipate  the 
great  gift,  what  a  sense  of  powers — beyond 
our  ken — that  spin  mysteriously  the  threads 
of  life  I  Still  the  angel  of  annunciation 
treads  the  earth,  tand  the  power  of  the 
Most  High  overehadows  his  chosen.  Still 
the  sages  come  from  the  East  and  the  West, 
and  know  that  this  is  greater  than  all  their 
wisdom.  Still  labor  turns  aside  to  see  this 
great  eight — ^more  wonderful  than  all  its 
working.  StiH  kings  may  learn  that  here 
is  something  stronger  than  all  their  arms. 
So  the  soul  is  led  in  advent  days,  through 


all  the  discipline  of  hope,  througjh  all  the 
chastening  of  expectation,  to  the  lowly 
cradle  of  the  peasant's  lodging,  and  there 
she  learns  that  this  is  life. 

n.  BsNKwiNo  THS  Chbistmas  Jot.  We 
make  every  preparation  for  the  holiday; 
shall  we  make  no  preparation  for  the  holy 
dayf  Love  takes  the  labors  of  the  season 
lightly.  We  think  of  home  and  friends. 
We  pray  for  peace.  Charity  does  not 
knock  upon  our  door  in  vain.  But  mi^t 
we  not  gird  our  minds  with  a  sterner  dis- 
cipline and  look  for  somethii^  in  each  re- 
turning Christmas  that  win  reproduce  the 
expectation,  the  glamour,  and  the  joy  of 
the  first  Christmas  f  The  first  Christmas 
was  the  dawning  of  a  new  dispensation,  the 
promise  of  a  Messianic  age.  Are  we  to 
look  back  only  at  an  old  dawnf  Surely 
dawns  are  given  for  hope  rather  than  for 
memory.  They  are  symbols  daOy  repeated 
that  draw  the  eoul  to  the  coming  days.  And 
the  Christian  Christmas  should  never  be 
merely  retrospective.  As  at  first,  it  must 
draw  the  imagination  to  a  possiible  new  age 
and  the  Christ  that  is  to  be.  And  so  the 
Christian  advent  should  be  the  time  of 
preparation  and  expectation.  The  soul's 
question  should  be:  How  far  are  we  pre- 
pared for  his  coming  f  Should  we  know 
him  if  we  found  him  in  an  unlikely  plaee 
and  in  unexpected  guisef  Do  we  discern 
his  moving  starf  Would  we  go  out  on 
pilgrimage  with  gifts  f  If  the  new  Messiah 
is  being  bom  and  a  new  age  emerging  out 
of  the  old,  if  a  new  spirit  sighs  upon  the 
times,  should  we  be  able  to  eay  whether  or 
no:  "  This  is  he  which  is  bom  King  of  the 
Ages"f  If  the  rumor- readied  us  of  the 
Christ  that  is  to  be,  and  brought  to  us  the 
old  word,  "  Blessed  are  the  poor.  Wo  unto 
you  that  are  rich.  Wo  unto  you  tiiat  you 
wish  you  were."  If  the  old  word  came  in 
some  hard,  insistent,  modem  setting,  some- 
thing like  thie:  That  as  things  stand,  the 
poor  can  only  be  enriched  as  the  rich  agree 
to  become  poorer;  that  peace  can  only 
dwell  upon  tiie  earth  as  love  abounds  in 
human  hearts;  would  it  be  the  spirit  of 
Herod  that  would  rise  within  us  or  the 
spirit  of  the  wise  men  who  would  cross  the 
world  for  such  a  consummationf 

All  through  history  God  has  broken  in 
upon  the  world  with  new  truths  tiiat  have 
split  up  our  former  notions,  and  X  aay  that 
we   need   tiie   preparation   if   we   are   to 
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reeognize  them  as  his  and  if  wq  are  to  paj 
the  price  bj  whidi  we  ean  have  them.  A 
friend  of  mine  told  me  that  when  his  child 
was  born  some  cynical  person  remarked  that 
it  would  cost  him  £1,000  to  rear  him.  Did 
mj  friend  m|ndf  Would  anj  decent  man 
mindf  I  should  think  not.  It  was  more 
than  worth  that.  It  was  a  spiritual  value 
for  a  material  figure.  And  if  the  vision  of 
a  new  age  oame  upon  us,  with  the  kingdom 
of  God  stretching  from  cftiore  to  ritore,  and 
war  an  old  nightmare,  and  poverty  and 
crime  a  diminishing  quantity,  and  we 
realized  it  as  a  great  spiritual  value  which 
we  could  obtain  by  more  self-denial  and  a 
greater  simplicity  of  life,  I  wonder  whether 
we  should  be  prepared  to  pay  the  price,  and 
still  look  for  the  reincarnation  of  such  a 
Christ  as  should  usher  in  such  an  age.  It 
would  all  depend  on  whether  we  really 
wanted  the  new  and  better  condition,  on 
how  mudh  we  recognized  its  value  as  far 
as  above  rubies.  It  would  depend  on 
whether  the  vitdtation  found  us  prepared 
or  unprepared. 

III.  Expectation  and  its  Disoiplinb. 
Advent  days  are  days  of  preparation, 
preparation  through  expectation.  Not  only 
in  youth,  but  aU  through  life,  expectation 
is  a  guiding  star.  With  its  realization  or 
its  disappointment  we  are  led  into  life's 
great  discipline.  In  expectation,  hope 
ceases  to  be  general  and  becomes  particular. 
We  hope  vaguely,  but  we  expect  definitely. 
We  hope  for  many  things  we  do  not  ex* 
pect.  The  rays  of  hope  reach  their  burn- 
ing focus  in  expectation.  Hope's  dream 
becomes  concrete,  palpable,  reachable,  as  it 
becomes  the  thing  we  expect.  And  so  ex- 
pectation forces  ns  out  of  ourselves  and  out 
of  all  that  is.  It  breaks  through  the 
present.  It  runs  to  meet  the  future,  tho 
its  feet  often  falter  and  pause  because  it 
is  not  sure  what  it  will  meet.  In  expeeta- 
iion  the  mind  is  nascent — as  the  chemists 
would  say.  It  is  coming  into  a  new  world 
and  a  new  life.  It  is  coming  out  of  its 
shell  with  all  its  feelers  out,  as  it  makes  its 
way  along.  And  it  is  because  the  expectant 
mind  is  so  sensitive  that  i^alization  brings 
out  such  fulness  of  joy,  and  disappoint- 
ment such  depths  of  sorrow. 

Two  people  are  bientioned  in  the  gospel 
of  Si.  Luke  who  to  a  great  age  had  looked 
out  hopeful  and  expectant.  There  was 
Simeon.     As    it   reads,    **  This    man    was 


Tighteoius  and  devout,  looking  for  the  con- 
solation of  Israel."  And  there  was  Anna, 
a  prophetess,  who  also  recognized  that  the 
promise  was  fulfilled  and  went  back  to  tell 
those  who  had  watched  and  prayed  with 
her  for  the  redemption  of  Jerusalem.  But 
there  were  others  who  saw  and  did  not 
recognize.  For  the  majority  of  Israd  the 
Messianic  expectation  had  grown  so  specific 
that  when  its  realization  took  a  different 
form  they  did  not  recognize  it.  That 
Messianic  hope  is  tibe  most  remarkable 
thing  in  the  Old  Testament.  It  is  the  one 
supreme  and  undeniable  miracle.  Without 
it  the  Old  Testament  would  not  exist.  Or, 
if  it  did,  it  would  exist  only  for  a  few 
experts  interested  in  Semitic  languages.  As 
the  years  had  run  on,  the  hope  had  taken 
different  shapes.  Now  the  Messiah  b  to 
be  a  great  King,  now  a  great  Deliverer. 
In  the  thought  of  one  prophet  it  took 
diviner  proportions  and  could  only  be 
named  as  Wonderful,  the  Counselor,  the 
Everlasting  Father,  liie  Prince  of  Peace. 
With  another  he  was  the  Suffering  Servant 
and  Bedeemer.  At  the  last,  as  we  see  in 
the  New  Testament,  the  popular  expecta- 
tion was  of  one  who  should  beat  down  the 
Boman  power. 

"They  were  all  looking  for  a  king 

To  crush  their  foes  and  lift  them  high; 
He  came,  a  little  baby  thing, 
To  make  a  woman  cry." 

Expectation  became  so  particular  that 
nothing  but  its  own  form  was  recognized. 
And  60  the  majority  were  disappointed 
and  oast  from  them  what  they  should  have 
seen  to  be  God's  good  gift. 

rv.  Should  Wb  Know  Christ!  Might 
we  not  repeat  the  old  mistake!  Might  we 
not  be  so  in  love  with  our  own  preconcep- 
tions, and  our  own  notion  of  things  as  they 
should  be,  as  to  be  blind  to  the  originality 
of  Ood's  unfolding  purpose!  If  in  the 
rushing  years  we  came  upon  a  new  anniis 
fnirahUis,  should  we  recognize  it  as  such! 
If  there  were  born  on  Christmas  day,  or 
any  other  day,  a  new  consciousness  of 
Christ  in  relation  to  our  own  times,  and 
the  seers  proclaimed  it,  and  the  wise  men 
brought  tribute  to  it,  should  we  be  able 
to  see  the  point,  or  should  we  find  no  beauty 
that  we  might  desire  it! 

The  poet  pieced  together  his  dream  as 
it  tumbled  from  the  diiming  of  Christmas 
bells: 
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"  BiDff  in  the  yaliant  man  and  free, 

lie  larger  heart  and  kindlier  hand; 
Bin^  out  the  darkness  from  the  land, 
BIng  in  the  Christ  that  is  to  be." 

fflionld  we  know  the  Christ  that  is  to  be  f 
Have  we  so  looked  for  the  redemption  of 
Jerusalem  that  we  diould  recognize  the 
forces  of  redemption  the  moment  thej  began 
to  playf 

Oh,  this  talk  of  ideals,  these  dreams  of 
brotherhood  among  men,  of  peace  among 
nations;  is  it  just  a  shimmering  sentiment, 
without  contact  or  application  or  detail  f 
Do  our  Christian  hopes  for  the  world  and 
society  mean  anything  for  our  practical 
thinking  and  liringf  I  am  afraid  they  do 
not.  I  am  afraid  they  are  largely  senti- 
mental; I  am  afraid  it  is  talk,  indulged 
and  suffered,  because  it  does  not  mean  any- 
thing. I  am  afraid  that  to  many  a  soul 
they  are  (diining  clouds  in  the  sky  that 
never  drop  in  rain.  No  dream  of  good  is 
of  much  value  till  it  leaps  out  of  the  sky 
and  shakes  us  and  shotfts  in  our  ears: 
"Are  you  ready  for  met  Do  you  really 
want  mef     Would  you  welcome  me  if  I 


came,  or  murder  me  in  my  erafie  before 
any  one  knewf "  Should  we  like  to  see  a 
Christian  Christmas  in  the  landf  Have  we 
thought  how  much  it  would  cost  usf  Would 
we  like  to  eee  a  Christian  England  f  Are 
we  ready  for  itf  Would  we  accept  itf 
And  if  the  ideal  did  leap  out  of  the  sky 
and  speak  to  us  like  this,  would  not  many 
of  us  find  that  we  were  like  Augustine,  that 
we  had  prayed  for  deliverance  but  were 
not  yet  ready  for  itf  Our  hearths  voice 
had  been:  "Save  me  from  my  sins;  but 
not  yet,  O  Lord,  not  yet.  Let  thy  kingdom 
come;  but  not  yet,  O  Lord,  not  yet," 

This  should  be  the  discipline  for  advent. 
It  should  bring  that  discontent  with  things 
as  they  are  in  ourselves  and  in  the  world 
and  among  men;  that  wistful  spirit  that 
Christ  should  come  to  his  own  everywhere. 
Thk  is  the  spirit  that  chastens  the  soul 
and  lightens  the  eye  and  ennobles  all  our 
thought.  He  that  hatii  this  hope  in  him 
purifieth  himself  as  he  is  pure.  And  it  is 
the  man  who  is  purified  by  this  hope  who 
stands  ready,  ay  ready,  as  one  who  waits 
for  the  Lord. 
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And  he  said  to  the  man  thai  had  his  hand 
withered,  Bise  up,  and  stand  forth  in  the 
midst.  And  he  arose  and  stood  forth. 
And  he  said.  Stretch  forth  thy  hand. 
And  he  did  so. — ^Luke  6:8,  10. 

Ths  initial  break  between  Jesus  and  the 
Jews  occurred  over  the  observance  of  the 
Sabbath.  The  law  had  forbidden  labor  on 
the  Sabbath,  and  that  was  all  right ;  but  the 
rabbis  had  enumerated  the  things  which  con- 
stituted labor,  and  that  was  all  wrong.  The 
law  was  meant  to  be  spiritual,  and  they  had 
made  it  mechanical.  For  instance,  to  tie  a 
knot  on  the  Sabbath  was  wrong;  but  if  the 
knot  were  so  loose  that  it  could  be  untied 
with  one  hand,  then  it  was  not  wrong  I  To 
carry  anything  from  one  house  to  another  on 
the  Sabbath  was  forbidden;  but  if  the  houses 
opened  into  a  court,  and  on  the  preceding 
day  the  people  should  deposit  some  food  in 
the  center  of  this  common  court,  this  con- 
stituted a  community  life,  and  they  could 
then  carry  things  'back  and  forth  at  their 
will!  Two  thousand  cubits  was  as  far  as 
one  might  journey  on  the  Sabbath ;  but  if  on 
the  preceding  day  he  Aould  place  enough 
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for  two  meals  at  this  boundary,  then  this 
would  constitute  a  temporary  residence,  and 
on  the  Sabbath  he  could  proceed  another 
8a?bbath-*day's  journey  I  This  was  the  sort 
of  stuff  the  people  <b^eved,  and  this  the 
casuistry  with  whidh  they  excused  them- 
selves. It  was  by  this  that  they  attempted 
to  estimate  Jesus,  and,  of  course,  he  paid  no 
attention  to  them. 

Now,  the  circumstances  of  this  incident 
were  set  about  Jesus  as  a  trap.  His  enemies 
knew  where  he  could  be  found  on  the  Sab- 
bath, for  it  was  his  custom  to  go  to  the 
synagog.  They  knew  that  when  he  saw 
sickness  he  always  effected  a  cure ;  and  that 
he  would  do  such  a  thing  on  the  Sabbath. 
So  they  laid  their  plans:  They  hunted  up  a 
man  with  a  withered  arm;  they  placed  him 
in  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  synagog,  and 
then  posted  themselves  round  about  to  watdi. 
They  were  surely  an  interesting  company; 
religious,  but  not  good;  particular  about 
religious  forms,  but  destitute  of  the  milk  of 
human  kindness.  This  is  the  sort  of  people 
who  sometimes  go  to  church. 

Jesus  saw  it  all.    Moreover,  he  knew  their 
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tlwughta,  and  promptly  accepted  the  chal- 
lenge. He  fastened  his  eye  on  that  crippled 
man.  He  knew  he  was  not  a  party  to  the 
plot,  and  he  said,  ''My  friend,  stand  up  and 
step  out  into  the  aisle  I "  and  the  man  stood 
up  and  shuffled  out  before  them.  Then 
Jesus  turned  to  that  company,  witii  their 
smirk  and  their  pious  looks,  and  he  said, 
"Now  what  have  you  got  to  say  about  itf 
Is  it  lawful  on  the  Sabbath  day  to  do  good 
or  to  do  harm  f  To  save  life  or  to  destroy  itf  " 
And  they  mmply  looked  at  each  otiier  and 
sulked.  And  he  looked  at  them  again, 
grieved  at  the  hardness  of  their  hearts,  and 
then  said  to  the  puzzled  man,  "  Stretch  forth 
thine  hand  I "  And  he  did  so,  and  his  hand 
was  restored.  Jesus  did  not  touch  the  man. 
He  did  not  violate  a  single  scruple  of  their 
foolish  traditions;  but  they  were,  neverthe- 
less, filled  with  madness;  and  they  bolted 
out  and  hunted  up  another  company  and 
took  counsel  how  they  might  destroy  him. 

So  much  for  the  enemies  of  Jesus.  And 
well  forget  about  them  now  and  think  rather 
of  the  man  who  was  healed.  He  met  the 
Master  half-way. 

In  the  first  place,  this  man's  heart  was 
unbiased.  His  hand  was  withered,  it  is  true. 
He  was  brought  there  for  a  sinister  purpose ; 
that  is  also  true.  But  he  himself  had  an 
open  heart.  This  made  his  healing  possible. 
If  he  had  shared  tiie  spirit  of  the  others; 
if  his  trouble  had  been  in  his  heart  as  well 
as  in  his  arm,  then  he  would  have  sulked 
just  like  the  others.  The  thing  that  robs 
people  of  the  blessing  in  the  presence  of 
Jesus  is  just  one  thing — a  heart  that  is  as 
mean  as  the  devil  I  Do  you  get  no  blessing 
In  worship!  Then  the  trouble  is  not  with 
the  day,  nor  with  the  place;  not  with  the 
preacher  nor  the  people;  not  with  the  song, 
nor  the  sermon,  nor  the  prayer.  It  is  with 
the  spirit  you  bring  with  you.  Jesus  once 
said,  "If  thou  art  offering  thy  gift  at  the 
altar,  and  there  rememberest  that  thy 
brother  hath  aught  against  thee,  leave  thy 
gift  there  before  the  altar,  go  thy  way,  first 
be  reconciled  with  thy  brother,  then  come 
and  offer  thy  gift."  That  is,  if  you  are 
sitting  in  worship,  and  the  blessing  seems  to 
be  withheld,  €md  you  wonder  what  the  trouble 
is,  get  up  and  go  round  the  room  and  speak 
to  that  man  on  the  other  aisle ;  or  seize  your 
coat  and  go  out  and  hunt  up  the  man  who 
won't  go  to  worship  because  you  gol  Fix 
that  trouble  up,  and  then  find  the  joy  in 


worship.  You  want  the  Christian  blessingf 
Then  meet  the  Master  in  his  spirit.  Meet 
the  Lord  half-way! 

When  Jesus  spoke  to  this  poor  man  he 
knew  his  time  had  come.  The  first  request 
the  Master  made  of  him  was  easy,  and  yet 
it  was  hard.  He  said,  "Stand  up  I"  Now, 
the  man  could  do  that,  but  he'd  rather  have 
sat  where  he  was.  He  was  the  only  man  in 
the  place  with  a  withered  arm.  He  knew  he 
was  not  to  be  blamed,  ibut  he  was  sort  of 
ashamed  of  it  just  the  same.  He  had  his 
robe  draped  so  as  partly  to  conceal  it.  But 
try  as  he  would,  it  was  plainly  seen  by  all. 
He'd  vastly  rather  have  slipt  into  his  seat 
and  been  hid.  But  the  Master  said,  **  Stand 
up!"  It  was  ea^,  I  say,  but  still  it  was 
hard.    He  was  the  observed  of  all  observers. 

But  that  was  not  enough.  Jesus  said, 
"Step  out  into  the  aisle."  And  that  was  a 
harder  thing  to  do,  and  yet  a  thing  that  he 
could  do,  just  the  same.  "And  he  arose  and 
stood  forth."  That  is,  he  met  the  Master 
half-way.  What  he  could  do  ho  did,  tho 
the  crimson  flushed  his  face. 

Then  the  Master  bade  him  do  the  thing 
he  could  not  do — ^to  stretch  forth  his  hand. 
"Why,  Master,"  he  might  have  said,  "that 
is  the  very  thing  I  can  not  do.  I've  tried  it 
thousands  of  times,  and  it  is  as  limp  as  a 
rag.  I  have  to  move  it  with  the  other  hand, 
seef  And  I  can  not  get  into  my  coat  alone. 
I  can't  move  it."  But  Jesus  said,  "Stretch 
it  forth  I"    And  he  did  I 

Now,  how  did  all  this  come  about  f  In  the 
first  place,  the  man  met  the  Master  with  an 
open  heart;  and  then  he  did  the  thing  which 
the  Master  told  him  to  do:  the  thing  first 
which  he  could  do  in  his  own  strength,  and 
then  the  thin<g  which  he  could  not  do  alone. 
He  stood  up,  tho  he  would  rather  have  stayed 
in  his  seat;  he  stood  forth  in  the  aisle,  tho 
the  people  about  him  sneered.  And  then, 
when  Jesus  told  him  to  do  the  impossible 
thing,  he  tried,  because  the  Master  said  to 
do  it. 

This  incident  illustrates  the  entire  method 
of  the  gospel  and  contains  the  very  heart  of 
personal  salvation.  It  justifies  the  methods 
which  are  sometimes  used  by  preachers. 
People  say,  "What  is  the  good  of  asking 
people  to  signify  their  acceptance  of  Christ  f 
to  raise  their  hands  for  prayer  f  to  stand  up 
in  the  presence  of  others  f  to  come  forward 
as  they  do  in  a  revival  meetingf  Does  that 
make  them  Christiansf  "    No!  nor  did  stand- 
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iflg  up  heal  that  man's  arm;  nor  did  step- 
ping out  into  the  aisle  restore  his  strength. 
But  both  of  these  things  were  essential  to 
that  Sabbath  eure.  Thej  revealed  the  heart 
of  the  man.  Thej  showed  his  disposition. 
Thej  signified  that  he  wanted  to  be  eared 
and  that  he  was  in  earnest.  Besides,  th^j 
eat  him  off  from  all  that  other  eompanj.  Bj 
his  act  he  drew  a  line  about  himself  that  said 
he  was  at  this  moment  responsible  only  to 
Christ.  He  met  the  Master  half-way.  He 
did  all  he  coald|  and  in  these  aets  he  opened 
the  way  for  the  thing  he  could  not  do. 

Now,  how  did  he  stretch  forth  that  handf 
Not  in  his  strength,  but  in  the  strength  of 
the  Master.  How  did  the  Master's  strength 
get  into  his  arm f  It  got  in  throu^  his  will; 
not  through  the  Master's  will,  but  through 
the  man's  wUl.  When  his  will  acted  in  con- 
cert with  the  Master's  will,  then  the  Master's 
strength  thrilled  his  feeble  frame.  He  was 
"strong  in  the  Lord  and  in  the  power  of  his 
mi^t."  That  is  always  how  people  are 
saved;  how  they  become  strong;  how  they 
overcome  an  ancient  weakness.  You  say  such 
a  person  is  "a  pretty  good  fellow,  except  for 
one  weakness — he  is  a  trifle  light-fingered"; 
such  another  is  "pretty  good,  except  for  one 
thing — he  will  get  drunk";  another  that  he 
is  "pretty  good,  except  for  one  weakness— 
when  angry  he  will  swear  like  a  demon." 
Now,  how  are  these  weaknesses  to  be  over- 
come f  Only  through  Jesus  Christ;  and 
through  him  also  only  as  the  man  allows 
Christ  into  his  life  through  his  own  will. 

And  the  Master  always  approaches  one  in 
the  place  where  he  can  act;  and  when  he  has 
led  him  to  the  boundaries  of  his  own  ability, 
then  he  bids  him  step  out  and  do  something 
tiiat  he  can  not  do  but  which  he  will  do  be- 
cause the  Master  commands  it.  That  is  the 
secret  both  of  salvation  and  of  victory. 

There  is  a  great  principle  enwrapt  in 
this  incident.  This  man  went  on  from  step 
to  step.  He  could  not  have  been  healed — or 
at  least  he  would  not  have  been  healed — with- 
out having  stood  forth  in  the  aisle;  and  he 
could  not  have  stood  forth  in  the  aisle  with- 
out having  first  stood  upon  his  feet.  That  is, 
his  final  good  depended  upon  his  initial  step ; 
what  he  could  not  do  alone  depended  upon 
what  he  could  do  alone.  He  had  to  come  out 
from  the  crowd  and  to  be  cut  off  from  that 
other,  company. 

It  is  always  more  dificult  to  be  a  secret 
disciple  than  to  be  an  open  one.    Secrecy 


deprives  one  of  the  stimolos  that  comes  from 
publicity,  and  robs  one  of  the  strength  of 
open  confession.  It  is  for  that  reason  that 
tiie  Bible  has  so  much  to  say  about  giving 
expression  to  our  faith  in  Christ.  "Every 
one  who  shall  confess  me  before  men,  him 
win  I  eonfesB  before  my  Father  who  is  in 
heaven;  but  whosoever  shall  deny  me  before 
men,  him  will  I  deny  before  my  Father  who 
is  in  heaven."  This  is  neither  a  bribe  nor  a 
threat.  It  is  simply  a  statement  of  eaose 
and  effect.  "If  thou  shalt  confess  with  thy 
mouth  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  shalt  betieve  in 
thine  heart  that  God  hath  raised  him  from 
the  dead,  thou  shalt  be  saved.  For  with  the 
heart  man  believeth  unto  righteousness,  and 
with  the  mouth  confession  is  made  onto  sal- 
vation." That  is,  the  faith  is  so  reenf oroed 
by  confession  that  it  henceforth  completely 
rules  the  life. 

Bat  some  one  shrinks  from  the  obligations. 
Wen,  it  is  a  safe  rule  to  regard  one's  shrink- 
ings  with  a  sort  of  suspicion;  they  may  be 
the  truest  index  to  our  duties.  They  may  be 
the  reeon  of  fear,  and  the  fear  may  be  en- 
tirely unworthy.  Afraid  to  confess  Jesost 
That  man  with  the  withered  arm  might  have 
been  afraid  that  day,  for  he  was  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  enemies  of  Christ.  But  no  one 
to-day  is  afraid.  Then  why  should  one  met 
afraidf 

And  so  we  stop.  I  ask  you  only  to  meet 
the  Master  half-way.  What  do  I  meanf  I 
mean,  in  the  first  place,  to  keep  an  open 
heart;  then,  to  do  an  you  can  in  obedience  to 
his  revealed  wiU.  That  is,  to  stand  up  like  a 
man,  as  one  who  seeks  the  Master's  help;  to 
stand  out  in  a  conspicuous  place,  as  one  to 
whom  he  has  especiany  spoken;  and  then  to 
believe,  that  is,  to  abandon  your  win  to  his 
in  one  definite  act  of  the  soul.  Let  your  trust 
move  out  into  action;  and  I  pledge,  by  my 
own  salvation,  that  you'U  run  and  leap  and 
shout  for  joy,  for  the  victory  win  be  yours. 
"Beach  forth  thine  hand!"  That  is,  make 
the  effort  in  the  palsied  place,  and  the  vi- 
tality of  Christ  is  yours.  Win  you  do  what 
you  canf  Win  youf  Then  stand  forth. 
Win  you  do  what  you  canf  Then  believe, 
and  act  on  that  belief;  and  behold!  you  are 
as  truly  Christian  people  as  you  shaU  em 
be.    The  future  is  a  matter  of  growth. 

This  is  the  simplicity  of  salvation  in  Jesos 
Christ;  and  surely  the  way  is  so  plain  that 
the  wayfaring  man,  tho  a  fool,  may  not  eir 
therein. 
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CHRISTIAN  AND  CHRISTMAS 

John  G.  Bacchus,  DJ).,  BrooHyn,  N.  Y. 


The  Son  of  fnan  came  eating  and  drink' 
iri^.~Matt  6:19* 

BouGHLT  8tated|  there  were  in  our  Lord's 
time  three  cardinal  types  of  religion*  It 
is  instruetive  to  observe  how  these  types 
of  the  religious  life  related  themselves  to 
the  great  world-society  in  which  they  found 
themselves. 

In  order  of  mention  there  was,  first,  the 
Old-Testament  or  purist  type.  Of  this 
type  John  the  Baptist  was  the  best  ex- 
ample. In  order  to  cultivate  a  deep  spiri- 
tuality the  purist  withdrew  altogether 
from  society,  ate  no  pleasant  food,  married 
no  wife,  shunned  all  natural  joys,  and  in 
solitude  communed  with  Qod  and  worked 
out  a  stem,  inflexible  personal  righteous- 
ness. Austere  self-discipline,  complete 
apathy  to  all  the  natural  man  regarded  as 
pleasurable,  hatred  of  sin,  and  zeal  for 
righteousness  were  the  aim  of  his  life.  In 
many  respects  this  type  of  the  religious 
life  was  noble  and  much  needed,  especially 
in  view  of  the  hoUowness  and  viciousness 
of  the  surrounding  life  of  society.  Its  de- 
fect was  a  lack  of  sweetness  and  the  ap- 
preciation of  the  beauty  and  divineness  of 
a  rightly  ordered  social  life,  its  relation- 
ship and  joys.  This  type  of  religious  life — 
as  realized  in  John  the  Baptist — served  to 
prepare  the  way  for  the  higher  and  nobler 
Christ-type.  It  was  essentially  prepara- 
tory, clearing  the  pathway  for  the  coming 
of  the  true  light  and  life  of  men. 

The  second  type  of  the  religious  life  in 
our  Lord's  time  was  the  pagan  type.  This 
was  the  antithesis  of  the  John-the-Baptist 
type.  To  extract  pleasure  from  every 
sense,  every  relationship  of  life,  lawful 
and  unlawful,  to  revel  in  a  less  or  more 
refined  animalism,  was  the  pagan  religious 
ideal  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era. 
There  were  exceptions,  of  course.  Much 
noble  philosophy  there  was,  but  the  hero- 
ism, the  hardy  virtues,  the  lofty  moral 
principle,  which  characterized  pagan  civi- 
lization in  its  earlier  days,  were  now  largely 
effete.  Whatever  there  might  have  been 
that  was  noble,  lovely,  and  of  good  report 
in  Chreek  and  Boman  religious  life  in  earlier 
dajB,  it  is  a  fact  of  history  that  the  out- 


come of  the  pagan  type  of  religion  was  the 
worship  of  the  sensuous,  the  deification  of 
the  appetites  and  passions;  in  short,  the 
finding  of  the  highest  good  in  the  lusts  of 
the  flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eyes,  and  the  pride 
of  life.  This  sensuousness,  which  was  the 
final  fruit  of  pagan  civilization,  found  ex- 
pression in  the  Greek  of  our  Lord's  time,  in. 
a  gilded  sensuality,  while  in  the  Boman  it 
took  on  a  grosser  form.  The  Greek  lived 
to  enjoy  the  charms  of  earth  and  sky;  he 
wantoned  and  reveled  as  if  life  were  A 
perpetual  holiday.  Facile,  refined,  esthetic, 
he  was  withal  without  moral  principle, 
having  but  one  main  object  in  life,  to  wit: 
to  make  the  most  of  the  seen  and  the  pres- 
ent, to  sit  down  at  the  banquet  of  life,  eat 
his  fill  without  thought  of  the  reckoning, 
and,  at  last,  with  bitterest  regret,  to  die— 
for  death  to  him  was  ''cessation  from  de- 
light." The  bright  world,  its  revels,  dances, 
shows,  races,  baths,  and  academic  groves— 
these  to  the  Greeks  were  blessedness. 

The  Boman — not  the  Boman  of  the  re- 
public, but  the  Boman  of  the  empire— 
coarsely  luxurious,  lived,  if  we  may  believe 
Seneca,  to  eat.  ''He  ate  to  vomit,  and 
vomited  to  eat."  And  Milton,  in  immortal 
verse,  tells  of 

"  Their  sumptuous  gluttonies  and  gorgeous 
feasts 
On  citron  tables  and  Atlantic  stone, 
Their  wines  of  Letia,  Cales  and  Faleme, 

Chios  and  Crete,  and  how  they  quaff 
In  gold,  crystal,  and  myrrhine  cups  em« 
bossed  with  gems  and  studs  of  pearL" 

In  a  word,  the  pagan  religious  life  had 
taken  for  its  motto:  "Let  us  eat  and 
drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die." 

Now  set  over  against  these  two  types  of 
the  religious  life — ^the  purists  and  the 
pagans — ^was  the  Christ-type.  Our  text 
gives  us  some  inkling  of  what  it  was. 
* "  The  Son  of  Man  came  eating  and  drink- 
ing." 

That  is  what  our  Lord  said  of  himself. 
What  does  it  meanf  It  meant  that  in  all 
essential  respects  our  Lord's  life  was  a 
natural,  sunny  life,  as  full  of  sweetness  as 
of  seriousness;  appreciative  of  innocent 
mirth  and  festivity,  as  well  as  grave  and 
earnest     It  was  not  the  life  of  the  Old- 
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Testament  purist — it  was  not  the  life  of 
the  pagan  sensualist — ^it  was  the  life  of  one 
who  could  mingle  with  men  and  enter  into 
their  joys,  be  present  at  a  marriage-feast 
because  his  friends  were  happy  and  he 
wished  to  rejoice  with  them;  of  one  who 
eould  sit  at  meat  with  the  rich  publican 
and  find  pleasure  in  his  host's  good-will  and 
eheer;  of  one  who  could  put  the  cup  of  this 
world's  gladness,  as  Bobertson  eajs,  to 
his  Hps  and  jet  be  unintoxicated;  gaze 
steadilj  on  all  its  grandeur  and  yet  be  nn- 
dazzled;  plain  and  simple  in  personal  de- 
sires; feel  its  brightness  and  yet  defy  its 
thrall!  The  purist  shunned  natural  joys 
to  be  alone  with  God;  the  pagan  reveled 
and  wantonedi  as  if  the  pleasures  of  earth 
were  all  in  all;  the  Christ  brings  into  the 
joys  of  life  the  consciousness  that  every 
good  and  perfect  gift  is  from  God  and  is 
to  be  enjoyed  as  a  benefaction  of  the  all- 
gracious  Father. 

It  is  curious  enough  how  -tiiefle  three 
types  of  the  religious  life  reappeared,  some- 
what modified,  in  subsequent  history.  See 
how  clearly  they  stand  out  at  the  Bef  orma- 
tion  period. 

The  Old-Testament  purist,  shunning  all 
the  world's  gladness,  has  become  the  Puri- 
tan. The  typical  Puritan,  as  Taine  de- 
scribes him,  proscribed  pleasure  as  an 
enemy  for  others  as  well  as  for  himself. 
The  whole  body,  the  very  tone  of  voice,  and 
his  carriage  and  gait  were  outward  and 
visible  signs  of  a  zeal  for  God  and  a 
struggle  for  righteousness  deep-seated 
within.  The  sombemess  and  gloom  of  his 
view  of  life  settled  as  a  cloud  upon  the 
face  of  society,  weighing  down  the  life  of 
man,  drowning  all  light,  wiping  out  all 
beauty,  extinguishing  all  joy.  Grim  as  the 
Puritan  was,  however,  we  ought  to  remem- 
ber that  he  did  stand  for  a  real  righteous- 
ness, and  that  much  that  is  best  in  us  has 
eome  to  us  from  his  sturdy  defense  of  the 
rights  of  conscience  and  his  inflexible  ad- 
herence to  high  moral  principles. 

Now,  over  against  this  austere  personage  * 
stood  the  paganized  Christian  of  the  Bef- 
ormation  period.  The  revival  of  learning, 
the  classic  renaissance,  had  opened  up 
Greek  and  Boman  literature  and  life  to  all 
Europe.  The  effect  of  this  new  learning 
upon  many  was  to  lure  them  into  a  mode 
of  life  essentially  pagan.  The  voluptuous 
life,    Taine   tells   us,   of   the   Greek   and 


Boman,  now  reckless,  now  licentious,  given 
up  to  passion,  caring  only  for  the  present, 
destitute  of  belief  in  God,  with  no  worship 
other  than  that  of  physical  beauty,  no 
other  object  than  the  search  after  pleasure, 
no  other  religion  than  the  terrors  of  the 
imagination  and  the  idolatry  of  the  ^es — 
this  life  reappeared  and  its  degraded  ideal 
was  adopted  as  the  most  satisfactory  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  of  man's  relation  to 
the  world  of  life  about  him. 

But  the  Christian  type  reappeared  also^ 
along  with  those  of  the  purist  and  the 
pagan.  It  found  its  truest  interpreters  in 
Luther  and  the  English  Church.  George 
William  Curtis,  in  a  memorable  article 
written,  I  believe,  a  short  time  before  his 
lamented  death,  says  that  Luther  caught 
the  Christian  idea  of  living.  The  sun- 
shine with  which  God  bathes  the  world 
shone  into  his  heart  and  was  reflected  in 
his  life.  He  stood  for  a  purifying  and 
elevating  but  not  ascetic  Christianity, 
rich  in  all  human  sympathies  and  affections, 
as  in  all  divine  aspirations — a  lover  of 
children  and  of  sweet  and  simple  pleasures, 
of  flowers  and  harmless  sport,  whose  voice 
rings  down  to  us  through  four  centuries, 
now  in  hearty  laughter  at  a  merry  jest, 
now  in  the  soft  strain  of  sacred  song. 

Now,  while  Luther's  conception  of 
Christian  living  was  genial  and  joyful,  not 
too  good  for  human  creatures'  daily  food, 
it  afforded  a  striking  contrast  to  the  or- 
ganized life  about  him.  The  one  was  riot- 
ous— greedily  gulping  down  all  the  plea- 
sures of  sense;  the  other  stood  for  temperate 
enjoyment  of  the  good  things  of  life  and 
looking  from  the  gift  to  the  Giver. 

I  have  dwelt  thus  long  on  these  three 
ideals  of  life — the  purist's,  the  pagan's,  the 
Christian's — ^because  they  have  to  do  with 
our  keeping  of  the  great  festival  of  the 
nativity.  What  pronounced  expresdoa 
each  of  these  types  finds  in  connection  with 
Christmas! 

The  purist  or  Puritan,  bent  on  the  culti- 
vation of  deep  spirituality,  has  small  place 
in  his  religious  life  for  this  joyous  festival. 
To  be  sure,  he  is  relenting  somewhat  in  his 
aversion  from  festivals,  and,  in  some  quar- 
ters, is  entering  quite  heartily  into  the 
religious  keeping  of  Christmastide.  Still, 
there  are  yet  some  Christian  communions 
which  have  imbibed  the  spirit  and  thought 
of  the  elder  Puritan — ^who  looks  askance  at 
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the  religious  observance  of  Christmas  as 
belonging  to  an  ecclesiastical  system  that 
is  forever  substituting  form  and  ceremony, 
vestments  and  music,  picturesque  proces- 
sionals and  dim  religious  lights  for  stem 
and  inflexible  righteousness.  Thus  it  hap- 
pens that  some  Christian  communions  give 
but  small  place  to  the  festival  of  the  na- 
tivity. If  it  should  fall  upon  a  Sunday 
they  will  appropriately  observe  it,  but  if 
it  comes  on  a  week-day  but  little  notice  is 
taken  of  it,  and  so  they  unwittingly  play 
into  the  hands  of  the  paganized-natural 
man,  who  is  doing  his  best  to  secularize  all 
the  great  and  precious  festivals  that  group 
themselves  in  the  Church's  calendar,  about 
the  salient  facts  of  our  Lord's  life. 

Meanwhile  the  paganized  nominal  Chris- 
tian is  abroad,  and  what  is  his  idea  of 
Christmas  f  Is  it  that  it  is  a  time  rich 
in  all  human  sympathies  and  affections,  a 
time  of  sweet  and  simple  pleasures  of 
merry  jest  and  harmless  sport  f  No,  Christ- 
mastide  to  him  too  often  is  ''a  flowing- 
bearded  satyr,  crowned  with  ivy  and  pour- 
ing huge  flagons  of  wine."  Christmas  to 
him  is  a  time  of  excess,  or  if  not  excess,  a 
simple  holiday  which  he  will  keep  with  as 
little  thought  of  his  Lord,  as  unmindful  of 
the  call  to  sing  a  song  of  gladness  and 
thanksgiving  to  God  in  his  holy  temple,  as 
would  the  pleasure-seeking  Greek  or  the 
secularized  Boman« 

But,  thank  God,  there  is  a  Christian  view 
of  Christmas.  The  Son  of  Man  came  eat- 
ing and  drinking.  He  came  into  human 
life  fully,  not  to  deflower  it  of  its  beauty 
and  cheer,  but  to  ennoble  and  hallow  all  its 
joys. 

In  this  view  the  festival  of  Christmas 
takes  on  a  social  character.  Its  sentiment 
is  one  of  good-will,  and  that  sentiment  goes 
but  at  this  time  in  expressions  of  esteem 
and  affection.  Every  relationship  and  every 
innocent  joy  are  all  the  more  precious  be- 
cause the  Son  of  Man — ^the  sweet-faced  Son 
of  Man  and  strong  Son  of  God — ^has 
brought  to  them  grace  and  truth. 

No  ascetic  gloom,  no  pagan  excess 
should  mar  our  keeping  of  the  feast  of  the 
nativity.  The  spirit  of  thankfulness  should 
pulse  full  and  strong  while  we  look 

"From  the  gift  to  the  Giver, 
From  the  cistern  to  the  river, 
From  man's  weakness  to  God's  infinity. 
From  man's  dust  to  God's  divinity." 


War  and  Manhood^ 

So  far  as  we  know,  Jesus  never  discust 
the  war-question.  I  do  not  mean  tiuit  he 
has  left  us  no  light  upon  it.  He  has  left 
us  a  great  deal  of  light  upon  it.  But  he 
did  not  discuss  it.  When  you  come  to  think 
of  it  there  was  no  reason  why  he  should 
discuss  it.  He  could  do  better:  he  could 
settle  it.    And  he  did  settle  it. 

Not  merely  nor  mainly  by  what  he  said, 
but  by  what  he  was. 

The  Man  that  was  behind  hia  words  set- 
tled it.  .  .  . 

Our  modern  civilization  has  given  us  some 
strange  ideals.  For  a  hundred  years  and 
more  the  world's  ideal  Christian  has  been 
a  dear,  saintly  old  lady  with  a  pale  face 
and  thin,  blue-veined  hands  who  spends  most 
of  her  time  sitting  in  an  easy-chair  with 
her  Bible  in  her  lap  trying  to  think  of  kind 
things  to  say  about  the  devil  and  occa- 
sionally protesting  in  a  gentle  voice  and 
with  graceful  diction  c^^ainst  the  cruel  cus- 
tom of  killing  flies.  We  never  question  that 
ideal  because  it  is  a  man's  picture  of  his 
mother  in  her  old  age;  and  a  man's  picture 
of  his  mother  in  her  old  age  is  not  open  to 
question. 

When  a  religious  teacher  loses  his  spir- 
itual vision  he  usually  becomes  a  literalist. 
There  is  nothing  else  he  can  become  except 
an  apostate. 

Jesus  came  to  lift  us  to  the  highest  man- 
hood, and  I  can  think  of  nothing  that  would 
stir  his  indignation  so  much  as  the  sight  of 
a  man  laying  aside  his  manhood  and  leaving 
only  a  yellow  streak. 

If  the  Pharisees  of  Christ^  day  were 
wrong,  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  the 
Pharisees  of  our  day  are  wrong. 

I  can  not  find  it  in  my  heart  to  sneer  at 
the  only  force  available  to  the  average  man 
who  is  called  to  overcome  brutality  in  an 
emergency.  I  can  not  despise  the  power  that 
God  has  given  us  to  rescue  women  and 
children  from  the  assaults  of  human  fiends. 

Ever  since  the  days  of  Cain  the  human 
race  has  been  trying  to  escape  individual 
responsibility. 

A  cumberer  of  the  ground  is  only  worth 
its  weight  in  firewood  minus  the  cost  of 
cutting  it  down  and  cutting  it  up. 


1  From  What  Did  /enu  RetUXv  Te»eh  About  Wmrf 
Bj  Edward  Leigh  Pdl.  Berell  A  Oompanj,  N«w 
York. 
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80  long  as  Jeras  eonld  go  forward  in  his 
work  and  preserve  his  life  without  surren- 
dering or  compromising  his  honor,  his  man- 
hood, his  teachings,  his  allegiance  to  the 
Father,  he  went  on  with  his  work  and  he 
took  care  of  his  life.  Time  and  again  he 
saved  himself  from  the  mob.  But  when  the 
time  came  that  he  had  to  choose  between 
these  things  and  his  life,  when  his  enemies 
reached  the  point  where  they  could  saj  that 
he  must  either  surrender  or  die,  he  set  his 
face  as  a  flint  and  went  calmlj  forward  to 
his  death. 

The  only  peace  that  heaven  ever  offered 
to  man  either  through  Judaism  or  Christian- 
ity, either  through  Isaiah  or  Christ,  is  the 
peace  that  flows  from  righteousness:  not  the 
harmony  that  comes  from  falling  in  with 
things  as  they  are  for  the  sake  of  quiet, 
but  the  harmony  that  comes  from  falling 
in  with  the  will  of  God. 


Is  There  a  Santa  Clans? 

Ws  take  pleasure  in  answering  at  once 
and  thus  prominently  the  communication 
below: 

"DxAR  Editor:  I  am  8  years  old. 

'^  Some  of  my  little  friends  say  there  is 
no  Santa  Claus. 

"  Papa  says  *  If  you  see  it  in  The  Sun 
it's  so.' 

"  Please  tell  me  the  truth ;  is  there  a 
Santa  Claus!  "Virginia  O'Hanlon. 

"  115  West  NiNiTT-rirTH  Street." 

Virginia,  your  little  friends  are  wrong. 
They  have  been  affected  by  the  skepticism 
of  a  skeptical  age.  They  do  not  believe 
except  they  see.  They  think  that  nothing 
can  be  which  is  not  comprehensible  by  their 
minds.  All  minds,  Virginia,  whether  they 
be  men's  or  children's,  are  little.  In  this 
great  universe  of  ours  man  is  a  mere  insect, 
an  ant,  in  his  intellect,  as  compared  with 
the  boundless  world  about  him,  as  measured 
by  the  intelligence  capable  of  grasping  the 
whole  of  truth  and  knowledge. 

Yes,  Virginia,  there  is  a  Santa  Claus. 
He  exists  as  certainly  as  love  and  gener- 
osity and  devotion  exist,  and  you  know  that 
they  abound  and  give  to  your  life  its  high- 
est beauty  and  joy.  Alas  I  how  dreary 
would  be  the  world  if  there  were  no  Santa 
Claus.  It  would  be  as  dreary  as  if  there 
were  no  Virginias.  There  would  be  no 
childlike  faith  then,  no  poetry,  no  romance 


to  make  tolerable  this  existence.  We  shonld 
have  no  enjoyment,  except  in  sense  and 
sight.  The  eternal  li^t  with  which  child- 
hood fills  the  world  would  be  extinguished. 

Not  believe  in  Santa  Claus  I  You  mi^t 
as  wen  not  believe  in  fairies  I  Yoa  migjkt 
get  your  papa  to  hire  men  to  watch  in  all 
the  chinmeys  on  Christmas  eve  to  eateh 
Santa  Claus,  but  even  if  they  did  not  see 
Santa  Claus  coming  down,  what  would  that 
prove  f  Nobody  sees  Santa  Qaus,  but  that 
is  no  sign  that  there  is  no  Santa  CSana. 
The  most  real  things  in  the  world  are  those 
that  neither  children  nor  men  can  see.  Did 
you  ever  see  fairies  dancing  on  the  lawnf 
Of  course  not^  but  that's  no  proof  that  they 
are  not  there.  Nobody  can  conceive  or  im- 
agine all  the  wonders  there  are  unseen  and 
unseeable  in  the  world. 

You  may  tear  apart  the  baby's  rattle  and 
see  what  makes  the  noise  inside,  but  there 
is  a  veil  covering  the  unseen  world  which 
not  the  strongest  man,  nor  even  the  united 
strength  of  all  the  strongest  men  that  ever 
lived,  could  tear  apart.  Only  faith,  fancy, 
poetry,  love,  romance  can  push  aside  that 
curtain  and  view  and  picture  the  supernal 
beauty  and  glory  beyond.  Is  it  all  realf 
Ah,  Virginia,  in  all  this  world  there  is 
nothing  else  real  and  abiding. 

No  Santa  Qaus!  Thank  God!  he  lives, 
and  he  lives  forever.  A  thousand  years 
from  now,  Virginia,  nay,  ten  times  ten 
thousand  years  from  now,  he  will  continue 
to  make  glad  l^e  heart  of  childhood. — From 
the  New  York  Sun, 


The  Spirit  of  Christmas 

Are  you  willing  to  forget  what  yon  have 
done  for  other  people  and  remember  what 
other  people  have  done  for  you;  to  ignore 
what  the  world  owes  you,  and  to  think  what 
you  owe  the  world;  to  put  your  rights  in 
the  background,  and  your  duties  in  the 
middle  distance,  and  your  chances  to  do  a 
little  more  than  your  duty  in  the  fore- 
ground; to  see  that  your  fellow  men  are 
just  as  real  as  you  are,  and  try  to  look  be- 
hind their  faces  to  their  hearts,  hungry  for 
joy;  to  own  that  probably  the  only  good 
reason  for  your  existence  is  not  what  you 
are  doing  to  get  out  of  life,  but  what  you 
are  going  to  give  to  life;  to  close  your  book 
of  complaints  against  the  universe,  and  look 
around  you  for  a  place  where  you  can  sow 
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a  few  seeds  of  happiness— are  70a  willing 
to  do  these  things  even  for  a  dajf  Then 
you  can  keep  Christmas. 

Are  70a  willing  to  stoop  down  and  con- 
sider the  needs  and  the  desires  of  little 
children;  to  remember  the  weakness  and 
loneliness  of  people  who  are  growing  old; 
to  stop  asking  whether  yonr  friends  love 
yon,  and  ask  jonrself  whether  70a  love 
them  enou£^  to  bear  in  mind  the  things 
that  other  people  have  to  bear .  on  tiieir 
hearts;  to  try  to  understand  what  those 
who  live  in  the  same  house  with  you  really 
want,  without  waiting  for  them  to  tell  you; 
to  trim  your  lamp  so  that  it  will  give  more 
light  and  less  smoke,  and  to  carry  it  in 


front  so  that  your  shadow  will  fall  behind 
you;  to  make  a  grave  for  your  ugly  thou^ts 
and  a  garden  for  your  kindly  feelings,  with 
the  gate  open— are  you  willing  to  do  these 
things  even  for  a  dayf  Then  you  can  keep 
Christmas. 

Are  you  willing  to  believe  that  love  is 
the  strongest  thing  in  the  world — strongei 
than  hate,  stronger  than  evil,  stronger  than 
death — and  that  the  blessed  Life  which 
began  in  Bethlehem  nineteen  hundred  years 
ago  is  the  image  and  brightness  of  the 
Eternal  Love  f    Then  you  can  keep  Christmaa 

And  if  you  can  keep  it  for  a  day,  why 
not  always  f  But  you  can  never  keep  it 
alone.-— HxM&T  Van  Dtek. 


THE  CHILDREN'S  SERVICE 
THE  CHILD'S  QUEST:   A  CHRISTMAS  ALLEGORY 

The  Bev.  Geobob  N.  Edwabds,  Billings,  Mont. 


A  LITTLB  child  had  heard  that  the  CSirist- 
child  visited  the  earth  once  a  year  and 
that  wherever  he  touched  the  earth  flowers 
of  joy  sprang  up  which  would  last  all  the 
year  if  one  could  but  pluck  them  on  Christ; 
mas  day.  Every  day  would  be  made  a 
happy  day  for  him  that  found  them. 

60  on  Christmas  morning  he  set  out  to 
discover  the  flowers.  He  hardly  dared  hope 
to  see  the  Christ,  but  he  hoped  to  find  the 
flowers*  He  wondered  where  the  holy  child 
would  be  most  likely  to  be  found.  First  he 
tiiought  of  the  field  near  by,  where  he  had 
seen  the  daisies  growing  in  the  summer 
days.  Now  the  ground  was  cold  and  bare, 
but  perhaps  the  heavenly  child  would  bring 
back  flowers  in  the  winter  by  his  magic 
touch  and  make  the  brown  grass  green. 
He  crossed  the  field,  looking  this  way  and 
HkBt,  but  not  a  single  flower  was  there. 
Only  a  little  mouse  ran  squeaking  through 
the  dry  grass  and  hid  from  sight. 

The  child  was  very  sorry  for  the  timid 
creature  and  stooped  to  repair  the  mouse's 
nest,  broken  by  some  heavy  hoof. 

''  His  wee  bit  housie  all  in  ruin. 
Its  silly  walls  the  winds  were  strewin'. 
And  nothing  now  to  build  a  new  one.'' 

60  he  laid  a  few  protecting  stones  about 
the  nest  and  packed  moss  about  the  cracks 
to  keep  out  the  winter's  wind.  When,  what 
should  he  see  but  the  bright  eyes  of  the 
little  mouse  watching  him  from  a  safe  dis- 
tance! 


"Oood-by,  mousie,"  he  diouted,  "I  won't 
hurt  your  house.  I  have  just  built  it  up 
again!  "  But  in  all  the  field  there  were  no 
flowers  to  be  seen. 

Then  the  child  found  his  way  into  the 
street  where  the  feet  of  many  travelers 
passed.  '*  Surely,"  he  thought,  <'  among  so 
many  the  Ghrist-ehild  will  pass  along  this 
way."  A  long  time  he  lingered  on  the 
street  and  saw  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
°^^  S^  hy,  but  saw  no  signs  of  the  child. 
No  flowers  of  any  kind  grew  there.  Every- 
thing that  lived  seemed  to  have  beeil 
trampled  down  long  ago.  He  was  about  to 
leave  the  street,  when  he  saw  two  hungry 
little  boys  gadng  longingly  into  a  baker's 
window,  tears  trickling  down  their  pale 
cheeks  as  they  remembered  the  empty  home 
from  which  they  came.  Then  the  child  felt 
in  his  pockets  and  found  two  silver  coins 
whidi  he  had  been  saving  to  buy  something 
beautiful  at  Christmas  time.  Just  a  mo- 
ment he  thought,  then  looked  at  their  thin 
faces  and  drew  out  the  two  coins  and  put 
one  in  the  hand  of  each.  The  tears  stopt, 
the  faces  lighted  with  a  surprize  and  joy, 
and  with  a  shout  each  little  lad  disappeared 
into  the  bake-shop.  The  child  turned  away 
with  light  pockets  but  with  a  lighter  heart. 
He  had  not  supposed  any  one  could  be  so 
hungry.  Still  he  wondered  where  to  find  th* 
flowers  of  joy. 

Just  then  he  saw  a  great  stone  church 
and  thought  that  surely  into  this  holy  jjjlaea 
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the  hoij  ehild  would  go.  PexliApt  in  its 
■4ilw  tiie  fkfwen  mi^  blo<Mii  or  near  the 
altar  he  would  aee  them.  As  he  was  about 
to  fo  in  he  saw  «  little  girl  riiiTering  with 
the  eold  standing  b j  the  steps.  Her  bare 
hands  were  red  and  her  lips  bine  in  the 
ehillj  wind.  A  ragged  diawl  around  her 
shoulders  did  little  to  warm  her  frail  bodj. 

"Why/'  said  the  boy,  "-how  oold  you 
arel  Why  dont  you  go  into  the  ehurehf 
It  win  surely  be  warm  in  there." 

''I  dont  dare  to  go  in,''  she  said,  "1  am 
not  drest  weH  enough." 

Now  the  boy  was  wearing  a  warm  eoat 
that  same  below  his  knees.  Without  a  mo- 
ment's  hesitation  he  threw  it  OTer  ths 
shoulders  of  the  litUe  girl. 

"  Now  let's  go  in  togetlier.  I  am  looking 
for  the  footsteps  of  the  Ohrist-ohild  and 
for  the  flowors  that  grow  where  he  stepa. 
You  may  look,  too."    So  in  they  went 

The  diureh  was  beautiful  with  ridi 
earring  and  wonderful  windows.  CSioir- 
boys  were  ehanting  ''  Peace  on  earth,  good- 
wiQ  to  mem"  A  eongr^gation  listened,  but 
no  one  noticed  the  two  standing  in  the  dim 
entrance.  In  a  back  seat  the  child  spied  « 
shftbl^-looking,  lonely  man  with  a  saddened 
face,  who  gased  on  the  floor  and  neyer 
looked  up. 

''How  lonely  the  man  looks,"  said  the 
boy.  "Let  us  sit  in  the  seat  with  him." 
60  they  botii  went  and  sat  with  him. 

"Haven't  you  any  little  boy  or  girlf" 
whispered  the  child.    Themanehookhishead^ 

"  I  am  sorry  for  you,"  said  the  boy,  and 
his  hand  stole  into  the  man's  hand. 
"Everybody  ought  to  be  glad  on  Christ- 


mas day  because  a  diild  is  ham  for  aH  the 
world,  and  he  is  yours,  too.  Didnt  ytm 
know  that?" 

Then  the  man's  gloomy  face  lifted  with 
a  smile  and  he  said,  "  Well,  he  sent  yoa  into 
tiie  world  anyway,  and  you're  good  enoQ^ 
for  me."  Then  was  joy  bom  in  his  heart 
and  the  child  was  glad. 

At'  that  moment  they  heard  the  Toice  of 
the  minister  saying,  "And  thou,  child,  ahalt 
go  before  the  face  of  the  Lord  to  make 
ready  his  ways,  to  give  knowledge  of  salva- 
tion unto  his  peojde  in  the  remission  of  their 
sins,  because  of  the  tender  mercy  of  our 
God,  wherel^  the  dayspring  from  on  high 
hath  visited  us,  to  shine  upon  t^em  that 
sit  in  darkness,  and  tiie  shadow  of  death,  to 
guide  our  feet  into  the  way  of  peace." 

"Oh,  look,  look!"  whispered  the  Uttle 
girl  in  deiight.  "See  the  flowers."  And 
there  in  that  very  pew  were  two  beautiful 
flowers,  bright  and  fragrant. 

"Oh!  the  flowers  of  joy,"  cried  the  child, 
and  he  kept  still  for  very  wonder.  He 
looked  into  the  eyes  of  the  little  girl  and 
saw  her  glowing  face.  He  remembered  the 
gladness  of  the  hungry  boys  and  even  the 
sparkling  eyes  of  tiie  little  mouse:  wherever 
he  had  passed  he  had  brought  joy  to  God's 
creatures,  because  he  had  a  heart  of  love  and 
syn^thy.  Flowers  i}loomed  along  his  path, 
along  the  street,  in  the  darkened  diurch — 
everywhere  they  bloomed,  because  he  had 
gone  about  like  the  Christ-child,  doing  good. 

Can  you  guess  the  name  of  the  flowers  f 
They  are  called  "  happy  faces,"  and  he  who 
makes  them  has  one  also,  and  it  will  not 
fade  the  whole  year  through. 


THEMES  AND  TEXTS 


Bible  rtOmdatrr*  **  Behold  mj  handi."— John 
20:27. 

Ckrlsfs  SifttBf  ProecM.  'Trom  that  timo 
many  of  hit  disciples  w«nt  back,  and  walked 
no  more  with  him.  Then  said  Jesus  nnto  the 
twelve.  Will  ye  also  go  away  V* — John  6 :  66,  60. 

The  TlaloB  IVhleh  Satc*.  '*  Where  there  li 
no  vision,  the  people  oast  off  restraint"— 
Prov.  29:18. 

•nie  Mmnr  Side*  of  lAte.  **  And  the  anffel  of 
Ctod,  which  went  before  the  camp  of  Israel, 
removed  and  went  behind  them;  and  the 
pillar  of  elond  removed  from  before  them,  and 
stood  behind  them;  and  it  came  between  the 
camp  of  Egypt  and  the  camp  of  Israel;  and 
there  was  the  clond  and  the  darkness,  yet 
gave  it  light  by  night:  and  the  one  came  not 
near  the  other  aU  night."— Ex.  14:  19,  20. 

The  Hint  Adam  and  the  Last.  *'The  first 
man  Adam  became  a  living  sonl.  The  last 
Adam  became  a  life-giving  spirit.  .  .  .  The 
Jrst  man  is  of  the  earth,  earthy,  the  second 
Ban  U  of  heaven." — ^1  Oor.  15:  46,  47. 


The    Modcra    Trmmmtkmmrmtkmm    of    

**For  even  Satan  fashioneth  himself  into  an 
angel  of  light."— 2  Oor.  11 :  14. 

The  Oae  Thlu  I^ektes.  "Good  Master, 
what  shall  I  do  that  I  mav  inherit  eternal 
lifef  .  .  .  And  Jesus  looking  npon  him 
loved  him,"  Ac— Mark  10: 17,  21. 

War  and  ArhlfratioB.  "  And  it  shaU  oome  to 
pass  in  the  latter  days  that  .  .  .  they  shsll 
beat  their  swords  into  plowshares,  and  their 
spears  into  pruning-hooks ;  nation  shall  not 
lift  up  sword  against  nation,  neither  shsll 
they  learn  war  any  moire," — ^Isa.  2 :  2,  4. 

The  Sodallam  of  Jeeva  Christ.  "Onr 
Father  which  art  In  heaven,  hallowed  be  thy 
name.  Thy  kingdom  come.  Thy  win  be  done, 
as  in  heaven,  so  on  earth." — ^Btatt  6 :  7. 

Christmas  the  Festiral  of  Pcoeow  "Hii 
name  shall  be  ct^Ded  .  .  .  Prince  of  Peaee."— > 
Isa.  9:6.  *'  And  suddenly  there  was  with  the 
angel  a  multitude  of  the  heavenly  host  praisiiig 
God,  and  saving,  Glory  to  God  in  the  nifhest, 
and  on  earth  peace." — ^Loke  2  :  18. 
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OUTLINES 


The  Grreat  Meeting 

And  Jacob  awaked  otU  of  his  tHeep,  and  he 
said,  Surely  Jehovah  ie  in  this  place;  and 
I  knew  it  not. — Gen.  28:16. 

Jacob  leaves  home  beeaine  of  sin.  Sin 
leads  us  away— out  of  paradise — ^from  home. 
Jaeob  sinned  among  home  influences,  sinned 
at  the  instigation  of  his  own  mother.  Bat 
it  was  on  his  way  from  home  he  met  God, 
and  what  a  meeting!  A  sinner  face  to  faee 
wit^  God.  Left  home  to  evade  his  brother, 
but  on  his  way  he  met  a  greater  one,  God. 

I.  Every  sinner  has  to  meet  God.  Met 
God  while  on  his  way  to  evade  a  brother 
sinned  against.  An  unexpected  meeting — 
he  never  thought  of  meeting  God  in  Haran. 
God  can  meet  a  siimer  on  his  way  from 
home. 

II.  When  Jacob  met  God  his  life  changed. 
This  way  the  way  of  a  new  life— converted 
while  running  away.  He  slept  and  awoke 
a  new  man,  surrounded  by  angels. 

III.  Jacob's  new  life  was  the  source  of 
a  new  resolution.  **  T%en  e^all  tiie  Lord 
be  my  God.''  The  resolution  of  a  converted 
sinner — ^the  man  in  whom  the  new  life  beats. 

IV.  The  altar  of  the  new  life—"  took  the 
stone  .  .  .  and  set  it  up  for  a  pillar."  The 
altar  is  the  safety  of  the  new  life.  God 
must  be  acknowledged.  The  strength  of  the 
resolution  is  the  new  altar.  Goodness  leads 
to  sacrifice. 


The  Unconquered  Empire 

He  that  rvleth  his  spirit  (is  better)  than  he 
that  taketh  a  city, — ^Prov.  16 :  32. 

Man  is  by  nature  a  conqueror. 

I.  Kingdoms  man  has  conquered,  included 
in  the  term  "world."  1.  Land — ^by  (1) 
overcoming  distance  (railroads,  &c.) ;  (2) 
analyzing  substance  (scientific  farming) ; 
(3)  locating  contents,  &c.  (mining).  2. 
Water  —  by  (1)  ascertaining  elements, 
energies,  properties,  &c.;  (2)  controlling  its 
forces;  (3)  navigating  upon  and  under  it. 
3.  Air  —  by  (1)  compressing,  condensing, 
liquefying,  &c.;  (2)  analyzing  and  using  for 
his  own  ends;  (3)  navigating  (aircraft, 
&C.).    All  of  these  conquered  by  science. 

rr.  A  kingdom  man  has  not  conquered — 
Self.  1.  Body— (1)  hands,  tongue,  &c.;  (2) 
appetites,  passions,  emotions,  4e.  2.  Mind — 


(1)  thoughts;  (2)  imagination;  (3)  will. 
3.  Soul— (1)  spiritual  faculties;  (2)  mo- 
nitions; (3)  aspirations  of  inner  conscious- 
ness. Ck>mpare  these  respectively  with  the 
above.  All  of  these  to  be  conquered  by 
religion. 


Love  for  Christ 

Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  him,  If  a  man 
love  me,  he  will  keep  my  word,  and  my 
Father  toUl  love  him,  amd  we  wiU  come 
unto  him  and  make  our  abode  with  him. 
—John  14:23. 

I.  The  effective  test  of  Christian  kvo— 
obedience.' 

II.  The  assured  conviction  of  CSiristiaa 
love.  The  obedient  soul  knows  that  he  is 
loved  by  God.  He  makes  God's  love  pos- 
sible by  his  obedience. 

III.  The  supreme  experience  of  CSiristian 
love— uninterrupted  communion  and  union 
wdth  God. 


Christian  Service 

And  I  wHl  most  gladly  spend  and  be  spent 
for  your  souls,^2  Cor.  12:  15. 

I.  A  revelation  of  the  true  spirit  of  all 
Christian  service.  1.  Gladness.  2.  Abandon- 
ment. 

II.  A  revelation  of  the  central  object  of 
Christian  service — ^the  soul:  1.  Because  it  is 
the  key  to  the  life.  2.  Because  it  is  the  de- 
termining factor  of  life.  3.  Because  it  is 
the  permanent  part  of  life. 


The  World-Harvest 

Then  saith  he  unto  his  disciples.  The  harvest 
truly  is  plenteous,  but  the  laborers  are 
few.  Pray  ye  therefore  the  Lord  of  the 
harvest  that  he  send  forth  laborers  into  his 
harvest. — ^Matt.  9:37,  38. 

I.  Here  we  have  a  true  view  of  the  world: 
A  harvest-field.    An  area  of  opportunities. 

II.  A  distressing  view  of  the  Church. 
"  The  laborers  are  few."  Whyf  Because 
the  opportunity  is  obscured  by  the  task. 
Because  the  need  is  not  acutely  felt.  Be- 
cause world-responsibility  is  but  narrowly 
accepted. 

III.  An  urgent  call  to  discipleship.  "Pray 
ye."  Prayer  leads  to  activity  and  fits  for 
service. 
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The  Joy  of  Jesui 

Hii  dUoiples  prayed  Am^  joying,  Mmier, 
eat.  But  he  9a%d  unto  them,  I  hone  meat 
to  eat  that  jfe  kmno  not  of,  Ac— John 
4:31-42. 

L  Too  happj  to  eat  or  drink.  BeUgions 
•eftASj  it  not  necMtftril j  fanatifiismy  but 
maj  be  the  yery  hif^ieet  happinew.  The 
njstie  haa  his  reward. 

n.  The  posale  of  the  diadplea  Jeena 
eonld  not  explain  his  emotion  to  them  and 
thej  eonld  not  understand  him.  Bj  and  bj 
thej  knew  this  joj  themselTesi 

nL  The  joy  of  saying  a  sonL  There  is 
no  greater.  It  was  for  this  that  Jesos  had 
eome.    We  ean  all  taste  this  joy. 

IV.  The  yiiion  of  the  haryest  If  this 
woman  eonld  find  eternal  life,  tiiere  was 
hope  for  anybody.  The  gospel  eonld  win 
the  Gentiles  if  it  eonld  saye  the  Samaritans. 
The  fields  were  white  for  the  hanrest,  as  the 
reyiyal  in  Sychar  showed. 

Y.  Joy  enough  for  aH  One  sows  and 
another  reaps.  There  is  no  room  for  jeal- 
OQsy  among  fellow  workers.  One  pastor 
reaps  where  his  predeeessor  sowed.  The 
eyangelist  gathers  in  the  haryest,  bnt  tiie 
pastor  prepared  the  soil  and  sowed  the  aeed* 
They  all  share  in  the  hanrest-joy. 


The  Wise  Men  and  the  Star 

When  Jeeui  woe  horn  in  Bethlehem  of  Ju- 
daa  in  the  days  of  Herod  the  king,  he* 
holdj  there  came  wise  men  from  the  eaet 
to  Jerusalem,  &e. — ^Matt.  2:1-23. 

I.  God  speaks  to  men  in  a  language  they 
can  understand. 

II.  By  unlikely  ways  men  may  be  led  to 
Jesus. 

m.  How  intense  the  curiosity  of  these 
men  concerning  Jesus. 

IV.  Those  most  anxious  to  see  Jesus  are 
far  away  from  him. 

y.  What  they  found  was  apparently  in- 
dgnificant. 


Reasons  for  the  Christmas  Joy 

TAe  angd  said  unto  them.  Fear  not :  for  be- 
hold, I  bring  you  good  tidings  of  great  joy, 
which  shaU  be  to  aXl  people.  For  unto  you 
is  bom  in  the  city  of  David  a  Saviour, 
which  is  Christ  the  Xord.— Luke  2:10,  11. 

Christmas  is,  of  all  the  times  of  the  year, 
the  most  joyful.  We  are  glad  ourselyes  and 
seek  to  make  others  equally  glad,  ^is  is 
reasonaible  and  the  reasons  are  to  be  foimd 
in  the  angel's  message. 


I.  in  what  tiie  dhfld  waa  to  be:  LA 
Sayior.  If  so,  somebody  was  losty  and  that 
somebody  might  now  be  aayed.  A  good 
reason  for  joy.  2.  Christ,  the  appointed  oae. 
No  anointing  oil  needed  he  from  man's  hand. 
God  had  anointed  Mm.  3.  Yes,  a  Lovd  ia 
spite  of  appearanee  to  the  contrary. 

n.  In  those  for  whom  tiiis  child  waa  to 
be  a  Sayior— aH  people.  Not  alone  for  tiis 
wealthy,  tiie  edncated|  or  thoee  in  higib  so- 
cial positions;  nor  yet  for  the  good,  but  for 
alL  The  door  to  heayen  wste  thrown  wide 
open  for  all  who  would  enter  by  faith  in  tiiis 
Christ 

in.  In  the  fact  that  -Ciinst  in  comiBC^  as 
a  man  honored  humanity.  1.  He  bonoied 
childhood  by  bdng  boni-  as  a  child.  2.  He 
lionored  motherhood  by  bdng  bom  of  woman. 
3.  He  honored  the  home  by  being  i>ocn  in  a 
home. 

IV.  In  the  example  man  woidd  now  iiaye 
in  this  Christ. 

y.  In  the  possibilities  here  set  before  man: 
1.  Man  as  in  Christ  to  be  anomted  for  his 
task  in  life.  2.  He  is  to  be  lord  oyef  aelf 
and  sin.  3.  He,  too,  is  to  saye  by  bringing 
men  to  this  Sa^or. 


Our  Christmas  Gruest 

The  Master  saUh,  Where  ia  the  guest  eham- 
5er/— Mark  14:14. 

We  sometimes  inyite  people  to  be  our 
guests  at  Christmas  time.  Christ  may  be  our 
guest  if  we  want  him.  He  asks  of  us.  Where 
is  the  guest  chamiberf   As  a  CSiriatmas  guest: 

L  He  came  uninyited — as  to  the  home  of 
Zaeohnus  (Luke  19:5):  'To-day  I  must 
abide  at  thy  house." 

n.    He  came  unto  his  own  (John  1:11). 

HL  His  own  reoeiyed*  him  not  He  was 
an  unwelcome  guest  (John  1:11;  Luke  2:7). 
The  people  of  Bethlehem,  no  doubt,  had 
much  better  reasons  for  not  giving  Jesos  s 
place  than  some  of  us  haye  this  Christmas 
time.   *There  is  still 

''  Boom  for  pleasure,  room  for  business, 
But  for  Christ  the  crucified 
Not  a  place  that  he  can  enter." 

IV.  He  was  a  guest  whom  it  was  a  grett 
bonor  to  entertain.  He  was  "Prince  of 
Peace,"  "Lord  of  lords." 

y.  He  came:  1.  To  honor  his  host  2. To 
saye.  "  Thou  shalt  csfl  his  name  Jesus,  for 
he  shall  saye  his  people  from  their  sfais" 
(Matt  1:21).  3.  To  nake  peo^  happ^ 
(John  15:11).  • 
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The  Scrip-Heap 

Thirx  is  a  familiar  storj  of  an  illastrions 
engineer,  who,  when  visiting  some  meehanical 
works,  was  asked  what  he  would  like  to  see 
first.  His  reply  was,  "The  scrap-heap." 
And  the  story  goes  on  to  add  that  he  found 
so  much  of  interest  there  that  he  never  saw 
the  shops  at  all.  There  is  also  a  story  less 
well  known,  perhaps,  of  another  engineer, 
who,  emulating  his  great  predecessor,  asked 
an  American  engine-builder  the  same  favor. 
"Pray,  pardon  us,'*  was  the  reply;  "we 
keep  the  secret  of  our  success  to  ourselves." 

Failures  have  taught  men  what  to  avoid, 
and  the  scrap-heap  is  nothing  ^ut  the  living 
and  speaking  note-book  of  experiments. 
Every  broken  or  futile  part  is  a  post  labeled 
"Danger,"  and  the  multiplication  of  such 
posts  on  botii  sides  of  the  road  buoy  out  a 
passage  along  which  the  engineer  may  travel 
safely. — Scientific  American. 

The  Hospitality  of  the  Backwoods 

Horace  Ko^^art  in  his  book  on  Our 
Southern  Highlanders  narrates  -ttiis  beautiful 
experience: 

"Once  when  I  was  trying  a  c&ort-cut 
through  the  forest  'by  following  vague  direc- 
tions I  swerved  to  the  wrong  trail.  Sunset 
found  me  on  the  summit  of  an  unfamiliar 
mountain,  with  cold  rain  setting  in,  and 
below  me  lay  the  impenetrable  laurel  of 
Huggins's  Hell.  I  turned  .back  to  tiie  head 
of  the  nearest  watercourse,  not  knowing 
whither  it  led,  fought  my  way  through 
thicket  and  darkness  to  the  nearest  house, 
and  asked  for  lodging.  Hie  man  was  just 
coming  in  from  work.  He  betrayed  some 
anxiety,  but  admitted  me  with  grave  x>olite- 
ness.  Then  he  departed  on  an  errand,  leav- 
ing his  wife  to  hear  the  story  of  my  wan- 
derings. 

"I  was  eager  for  supper;  but  madam 
made  no  move  toward  the  kitdien.  An  hour 
passed.  A  Httle  child  whimpered  with 
hunger.  The  mother^  fludiing,  soothed  it  on 
her  breast. 

"It  was  well  on  in  the  night  wben  her 
husband  returned,  bearing  a  little  'poke'  of 
eommeal.  Then  the  woman  flew  to  her 
I>ost.  Soon  we  had  hot  bread,  three  or  four 
diees  of  pork,  and  black  coffee  unsweetened 
— aQ  tiiere  wae  in  the  house. 


"It  developed  that  when  I  arrived  there 
was  barely  enough  meal  for  the  family's 
supper  and  breakfast.  My  host  had  to  shell 
some  com,  go  in  almost  pitch-darkness,  witn- 
out  a  lantern,  to  a  tub-null  far  down  the 
branch,  wait  while  it  ground  out  a  few 
spoonfuls  to  the  minute,  and  bring  the  meal 
back. 

"  Next  morning  when  I  offered  pay  for  my 
entertainment,  he  waved  it  aside.  1  ain't 
never  tuk  money  from  company,'  he  said, 
'and  this  ain't  no  time  to  begin.' 

"Laughing,  I  dipt  some  silver  onto  the 
hand  of  the  eldest  child.  '  This  is  not  pay; 
it's  a  present.'  The  girl  was  awed  into 
speechlessness  at  sight  of  money  of  her  own, 
and  the  parents  did  not  know  how  to  thank 
me  for  her,  but  bade  me  'Stay  on,  stranger; 
pore  folks  has  a  pore  way,  but  you're  wel- 
come to  what  we  got.'" 

When  the  Blind  Gain  Sight 

"A  friend  in  New  York  tells  a  lovely  story 
about  a  boy  in  one  of  the  great  English 
schools.  He  was  an  only  child,  and  <his 
mother  died  when  he  was  but  a  little  fellow. 
Between  him  and  his  father  there  grew  up 
relations  of  the  most  delicate  and  sensitive 
intimacy.  The  father  was  Wnd,  so  that  the 
little  boy  had  to  be  his  father's  eyes,  and 
until  the  day  came  when  the  lad  had  to  go 
away  to  school  there  was  scarcely  an  hour 
when  the  two  were  separated.  But  at  last 
tiie  time  came  and  the  boy  went.  He  became 
the  best  athlete  in  his  school.  One  spring, 
just  before  the  final  game  in  which  the  boy 
was  to  bowl  fbr  his  own  school,  tidings  came 
that  his  father  was  serioudy  iU  and  he  must 
come  home,  l^e  news  sent  the  whole  school 
into  lamentation,  for  they  were  afraid  that 
he  might  not  recover,  and  that  if  he  did  not 
the  boy  could  not  play  in  the  concluding  and 
critical  game.  And  indeed,  as  it  turned  out, 
the  father  died.  The  day  before  the  game 
was  to  be  played  the  boy  came  back  to 
school,  and,  to  the  amazement  of  all,  let  it 
be  known  that  he  intended  to  play.  The 
next  day  he  took  his  place  and  played  as  he 
had  never  played  in  his  life  before.  When 
at  last  the  game  was  over  and  the  school  had 
won  its  triumph,  one  of  the  masters  came  to 
the  boy  and  exprest  to  him  the  delightful  sur- 
prise of  the  school  at  what  he  had  done,  and 
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their  amaseiiieiit  both  that  he  had  plajed  at 
all  and  at  the  way  he  had  played.  '  Why/ 
said  the  boy,  'didn't  you  understand f  I 
wouldn't  have  miseed  it  for  anything.  That 
was  the  first  game  my  father  ever  saw  me 
play.'  Beneath  the  consciousness  that  for 
the  first  time  his  father's  eyes  were  open  and 
watching  him  the  boy  had  discoyered  capae- 
ities  of  power  that  he  hardly  knew  he  x>os- 
sest  before." — ^Bobebt  E.  Spiib^  in  The 
Stuff  of  Manhood. 

The  Spirit  of  Two  Pilgrima 

Tolstoy  tells  a  lovely  little  story  of  two  pU- 
grims  who  set  out  for  Jerusalem.  Yelesei 
stopt  to  help  a  starving  family.  He  bought 
food,  fetched  water,  split  wood,  started  the 
great  oven-firCi  nursed*  and  fed  the  sick,  re- 
deemed the  mortgage  on  the  home,  and 
bought  back  the  cow,  horse,  and  scythe  with 
which  the  living  was  earned.  His  money  was 
all  gone,  and  he  could  not  hope  to  overtake 
his  companion  on  the  road,  so  he  returned 
home  and  devoted  himself  again  to  daily 
duty.  YeflSn  would  not  pa-i»e  to  help  any 
one.  He  reached  Jerusalem,  visited  the 
sacred  places,  obtained  earth  from  Calvary, 
water  from  the  Jordan,  and  blessed  amulets 
of  every  kind,  but  because  of  the  throng  he 
could  not  reach  the  Holy  Sepulcher,  Yet, 
**  under  the  lamps  themselves  where  the 
blessed  fire  bums  before  them  all,"  he  saw 
a  vision  of  Yelesei,  wearing  a  halo  of  shin- 
ning glory  about  his  head.  For  YefBn  had 
brought  his  body  to  the  Holy  Land,  but 
Christ  himself  had  come  to  the  soul  of 
Ydesei.  **And  he  learned  that  in  this 
world  God  bids  every  one  do  his  duty  till 
death — in  love  and  good  deeds." 

The  shepherds  were  keeping  watch  over 
their  flocks — doing  ordinary  duty — when  the 
Christian  vision  came  to  them. — The  EX' 
poeitor. 

How  to  Forget  Trouble 

I  learned  a  wonderful  lesson  once  from 
Marshall  Wilder  that  was  worth  many  a 
long-winded  sermon  for  practical  usefulness 
in  meeting  the  hardships,  the  woes,  the  pains 
of  life.  I  was  ov  the  stage  of  a  theater  .with 
him,  just  preparatory  to  his  "act."  He  was 
suffering  excruciating  agony — as  he  often 
did,  from  his  frail  and  deformed  body — and 
sweat  was  pouring  down  his  brow  and 
cheeks.  "Put  your  arms  around  me  and 
love  me  tight,  George!"  he  gasped;  "hold 


me  tight,"  and  I  held  him,  elaaping  Ids 
hands  also  in  mine.  He  gript  me  with  fieree 
intensity,  clearly  indicating  the  pain  he  was 
in,  and  thus  we  stood  ontii  the  call  came  for 
him.  Then,  wiping  his  brow  and  faee,  with 
a  smile  that  was  at  onoe  ghastly  and  aweet 
in  its  pathos,  he  rushed  before  his  andienee 
and  had  them  laughing  at  his  merry  qnips 
and  quirks,  his  jests  and  jokes  before  I 
could  recover  from  the  sympathy  I  felt  for 
his  deep  suffering.  Brave,  coorageoos, 
plucky  Mandil  'Beady  to  make  fan  for 
others  in  spite  of  his  crwn  pain.  How  often 
when  men  e<mie  to  me  with  long,  drawn-oat 
tales  of  their  woes,  their  pains,  tiieir  aoffer- 
ings,  their  trials,  their  hardships,  do  I  feel 
like  saying  to  them:  "Cut  it  outt  Go  and 
do  as  did  Marsh  Wilder.  Make  some  one 
else  laugh.  Make  some  one  else  happy,  and 
yoaH  forget  your  own  troubles!  "  For  it  is 
true.  The  very  effoft  of  eoneentration  upon 
making  others  laugh  or  adding  to  their  hap- 
piness, largely,  if  not  completely,  leads  to  a 
f  orgetf tflness  of  one's  own  woes. — Living  the 
Badiant  Life,  by  Geobob  Whabton  Jaios. 


The  Xnacrotable  Htstarj 

We  know  not  what  that  Power  portends 
Which  over  all  the  world  extends 
Its  miffhty  sway  for  weal  or  wo, 
Nor  whence  we  came,  nor  whither  go. 

On  that  which  was.  and  yet  shall  he. 
Shuts  down  the  veil  of  mystery, 
Which  we  would  thrust  aside,  or  rend- 
So  keen  are  we  to  comprehend. 

But  I  am  glad  we  do  not  know. 
Since  Wisdom  has  decreed  it  so. 
Else  life,  without  an  earnest  quest, 
Would  have  for  earnest  men  no  zest. 

Build  we  not  vainly,  stone  on  stone, 
Be  law,  not  chance,  upon  the  throne; 
Chaos  to  order  must  give  way. 
And  darkness  yield  domain  to-day. 
— ^Hbnby  a.  Wsstfall,  in  The  UniverfoiiBt 
Leader, 


A  Christmas  Prayer 

Dear  Lord!  we  pray  upon  this  day, 
Of  all  the  year  the  best. 
That  Thou  mayst  enter  every  home 
And  be  a  welcome  guest. 
Visit  the  prisoner  in  his  cell — 
He  has  no  friend  but  Thee! 
Take  Thou  the  bonds  from  off  his  limbs, 
And  let  the  opprest  go  free. 
Give  hope  again  to  those  who  pray 
That  peace  may  come  with  Christmas  diQr. 
—Anna  M.  S.  Bossirsa. 
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THE  NEW  ARCHEOLOGICAL  DISCOVERIES' 

Professor  Andrew  C.  Zenos,  D J)./  McCormick  Theological  Seminary,  Chicago,  Di. 


It  would  be  easy  to  describe  this  book  in 
a  few  words.  Its  clear,  systematic  presen- 
tation of  its  subject-matter,  its  definite  aim, 
and  its  comprehensive  scope  give  it  the  charm 
of  simplicity.  But  to  say  all  this  of  the  book 
and  to  let  it  go  at  that  would  certainly  fail 
to  do  it  justice.  It  is  a  work  deserring  of  a 
more  careful  review.  First  of  all,  it  lays 
claim,  and  makes  good  its  daim,  to  ibeing 
the  first  of  its  kind.  Certainly  there  is  no 
other  which  aims  to  cover  precisely  the  same 
field  and  from  tbe  same  point  of  view.  It 
aims  to  gather  up  the  knowledge  secured  by 
recent  archeological  discoveries  and  show  its 
bearing  upon  the  New  Testament  and  upon 
the  life  and  times  of  the  primitive  Church. 
This  new  knowledge  comes  partly  through 
the  papyri  brought  to  Europe  from  time  to 
time  since  the  famous  find  at  Ozyrhynchus  in 
1897,  and  partly  from  monuments,  inscrip- 
tions, and  other  remains  of  ancient  life  found 
through  exploration  in  Palestine,  Pompeii, 
the  catacombs  of  Bome,  the  cemeteries  of 
ancient  Egypt,  and  l^e  fields  of  Salona  anct 
Dalmatia.  Such  a  broad  survey  of  the  arche- 
ological field  for  the  light  it  throws  on  the 
origins  of  Christianity,  it  may  be  fairly  said, 
has  never  been  made  before.  The  author  is 
a  teacher,  lecturer,  and  writer;  therefore,  he 
has  the  gift  of  popularizing.  But  unlike 
popularizers  as  a  class,  who  are  generally 
impatient  of  the  tedious  processes  of  inves- 
tigation. Dr.  Cobem  has  also  equipped  him- 
self as  an  archeologist  by  some  exi)erien«e 
in  the  actual  work  of  excavation.  He  is  thus 
fitted  to  be  a  mediator  between  the  original 


investigators  and  the  public  at  large,  which 
L<3  anxious  to  know  of  their  findings  but  is 
frequently  bewildered  by  their  discursive 
and  tedious  methods  of  presenting  them. 
Aside  from  the  author's  qualifications  to 
present  this  subject,  the  subject  itself  is  pos- 
sest  of  thrilling  interest.  It  appeals  to 
the  modern  student  of  history  by  the  revela- 
tions it  makes  of  similarity  in  the  ancient 
world  to  the  modern.  To  be  told,  for  in- 
stance, of  the  contest  for  women's  rights  as 
far  back  as  425  B.C.,  of  how  millionaires  in 
the  third  century  evaded  inheritance  taxes, 
of  the  price  of  pork  and  beans  under  Im- 
perial Bome,  of  the  practise  of  shorthand 
and  the  study  of  rhetoric  in  the  apostolic  era, 
at  once  arrests  attention  and  stimulates 
thought.  To  be  assured  that  autograph  let- 
ters of  men  living  at  the  time  of  Christ's 
birth  can  be  perused  at  the  present  time 
can  not  fail  impressing  one  wiih  the  sense 
of   fraternity   and    fellowship   through  the 


But  the  greatest  value  of  Dr.  Cobern's 
work  lies  in  the  solid  foundation  that  it  lays 
under  our  knowledge  of  the  New  Testament 
and  its  times.  The  conjectural  criticism 
which  was  in  vogue  in  the  last  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century  is  completely  supplanted 
by  a  substantial  and  entirely  trustworthy 
body  of  information.  There  are  many  other 
good  features  of  the  book  which  might  be 
mentioned, but  the  above  should  suffice  to  com- 
mend it  not  only  to  every  student  of  the  New 
Testament  but  also  to  every  lover  of  his- 
torical lore.     (See  frontispiece.) 


YOUR  PART  IN  POVERTY* 


"  Fob  ye  have  the  poor  always  with  you ; 
but  me  ye  have  not  always,''  is  a  statement 
of  a  fact  and  not  the  acceptance  of  a  con- 
dition.   Nothing  short  of  selfishness  has  kept 


this  question  of  poverty  unconsidered  and  un- 
redressed. Poverty  has  its  blessings,  we  are 
told,  but  experience  proves  that  there  are 
few   who    covet    that   state.      It    must   be 


*  The  Nev  Areheoloffiedl  Diacoverieg  and  Their  Bearing  Upon  the  New  Testament  and  Upon  the  Lif^ 
and  Timet  of  the  Primitive  Church,  by  Camden  M.  Cobern,  D.D.,  Litt.  D.  Introduction  by  Edonard 
Narille,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  Foreign  Associate  of  the  Institut  de  France.  ProfeKsor  of  Archeolof?y  -in  tbe 
UnivenitT  of  Geneva,  Switaerland.  OcUvo,  cloth.  Illustrated.  Price  $8.00  net.  Punk  &  Wagnalls  Co., 
New  York,  1917. 

*Qm$9  LMuibury.     B.  W.  Huebscb,  New  York.   1917.     1%   x  5M   in,     $1.00  net. 
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acknowledged  that  poverty  deprivea  millions 
of  human  beings  of  health,  happiness,  and 
usefulness;  born  under  the  most  unsanitary 
and  degrading  conditions,  it  could  scarcely 
be  otherwise.  "  We  murder  by  our  foul  social 
arrangements  100,000  babies  in  the  first  year 
after  birth,  .  .  .  another  120,000  are  killed 
before  birth  because  we  neglect  their 
mothers." 

It  is  because  such  appalling  conditions 
exist  across  the  sea  and  in  America  that 
the  author  felt  constrained  to  send  out  this 
appeal  ''to  men  and  women  of  the  com- 
fortable classes,  in  order  to  put  before  them 
some  of  the  difficulties  which  dog  the  foot- 
steps of  the  common  people  throughout  life, 
and  also  some  ideas  for  establishing  better 
relationships  and  a  more  lasting  friendship 
among  all  the  people."  The  author  is  deeply 
solicitous  that  the  comfortable  class  in  soci- 
ety should  see  that  ^'  the  one  thing  needed  is 
that  we  should  recognize  life  as  a  unity  and 
realize  how  dependent  we  all  are  upon  each 
other."  He  affirms  that  no  condition  of  so- 
ciety can  be  satisfactory  that  does  not  give 
every  man  and  woman  the  full  fruits  of  their 
labor  so  that  they  may  have  good  food,  good 
clothes,  and  good  houses,  and  for  their 
children  the  best  possible  education.  This 
he  does  not  expect  to  see  realized  until  we 
substitute  cooperation  and  brotherhood  for 
competition  and  strife.  He  has  no  sympathy 
with  the  method  prevalent  among  the  rich, 
namely,  that  of  doling  out  gifts.  Problems 
are  not  settled  that  way;  indeed,  it  invari- 
ably leads  to  their  postponement.  Justice 
and  love  must  be  the  principles  that  will 
usher  in  a  wholesomer  and  fairer  civilization. 

The  author  (who  was  at  one  time  a  mem- 
ber of  Parliament)  can  not  understand  why 
it  is  that  the  clergy  and  social  workers  are 
BO  indifferent  to  this  question  of  poverty. 
It  is  his  conviction  that  organized  religion 
has  failed  "  to  get  any  sort  of  hold  on  the 
common  people."  The  reason  he  assigns  is 
that  religion  "  is  looked  upon  by  most  of  ns 
as  a  matter  of  business."  By  that  he  means 
that  we  have  bargained  with  God,  simply  af- 
firming belief  in  the  sacrifice  of  Christ's 
death — ^that  he  paid  it  all,  and  because  it  is 
all  paid  our  place  in  heaven  is  thereby  se- 
cure. 

Among  the  reforms  which  he  favors  are 
the  following:  l^e  abolition  of  the  wages 
and  profit  system,  the  granting  of  citizen- 
ship to  all  adults — ^men  and  women  from  the 


age  of  twenty-one,  and  the  raising  of  the  age 
for  leaving  school  to  sixteen.  His  hope  for 
the  future,  however,  is  not  based  on  external 
law,  but  also  on  internal — a  complete  change 
of  heart. 

My  object  in  life,  he  says,  "  is  to  strive  by 
God's  help  to  beat  down  selfishness  and  greed 
and  evil-doing  in  myself,  and  by  every  means 
in  my  power  to  remove  from  other  x>eople  the 
weights  that  hold  them  down — from  the  poor 
the  burden  of  need,  from  the  rich  the  burden 
of  those  riches  which  make  the  poverty  of 
the  poor."  Such  a  spirit  will  ultimately  con- 
quer. After  making  full  allowance  for  un- 
derestimating the  social  amelioration  of  the 
past  quarter  of  a  century  and  a  somewhat 
limited  perspective,  the  main  indictment  of 
the  author  holds  true.  The  problem  is  a 
challenge  to  the  best  that  is  in  mankind. 

The  Christ  We  Forget  A  Life  of  Our 
Lord  for  Men  of  To-day.  By  P.  Whit- 
well  Wilson.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Com- 
pany, New  York,  Chicago,  and  Toronto, 
1917.    8x5%  in.,  xlii-310  pp.    $1.50  net 

The  author  of  this  volume,  a  layman,  was 
a  member  of  Parliament  for  four  years.  But 
that  is  not  his  chief  distinction.  He  suc- 
ceeded the  brilliant  H.  W.  Massingham  as 
parliamentary  correspondent  of  the  London 
Daily  News,  and  so  superior  was  his  work  in 
that  capacity  that  as  a  writer  he  is  classed 
rith  Masefield  and  Chesterton,  It  is  im- 
plicit that  such  a  man  would  write  no  ordi- 
nary book.  And  this  volume  vnll  be  much 
quoted  and  much  praised. 

Now  for  a  layman  to  write  on  a  subject 
that  bristles  with  technical  difficulties — "A 
Life  of  Our  Lord  for  Men  of  To-day" — 
implies  ignorance  of  the  difficulties,  or  mas- 
tery of  them,  or  a  determination  to  ignore 
them.  Curiously  enough  this  volume  shows 
a  mixture  of  all  three.  For  example,  that 
the  Synoptics  and  the  fourth  Gospel  differ 
fundamentally  our  author  seems  not  to  know 
at  all.  He  uses  all  indiscriminately  as  on 
the  same  historical  footing.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  is  saturated  with  t.ie  gospels,  the 
contents  of  which  come  trippingly  to  the 
pen,  with  a  massing  of  detail  that  springs 
only  from  a  masterly  command  of  their  con- 
tent Yet  he  has  such  a  profound  contempt 
for  patient,  age-long  scholarship,  applied 
both  to  text  and  exegesis,  as  makes  him 
constantly  obtrude  sneer  and  fling  at  ]>atient 
and  reverent  study  and  students.  So  that 
we  almost  place  him  among  those  who  think 
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that  fervor  and  zeal  are  able  to  dispense 
with  patient,  scholarly  Investigation.  As  an 
example  of  this  last  we  may  cite  (p.  163) 
the  passage  where  he  is  speaking  of  Jesus 
as  Teacher  of  truth,  and  says  (italics  ours)  : 
*'  He  did  not  leave  behind  him  a  book  of 
proverbs,  over  which  we  are  to  wrangle  as 
best  we  may,  but  the  Spirit  of  Truth — not 
of  Conjecture,  or  Criiioism,  or  EypoihesiB — 
who  is  our  Ck)mforter."  Similarly  he  con- 
tinually interrupts  his  exposition  with  en- 
tirely gratuitous  flings  at  the  higher  and 
the  lower  criticism. 

Moreover,  the  method  is  one  that  combines 
T>oldest  literalism  with  wildest  metaphorism 
and  most  strained  emphasis  on  impossible 
points  of  exegesis.  An  example  of  this  last 
is  where  by  italicizing  the  pronouns  "  thou  " 
and  "thy''  in  the  replies  to  Satan  in  the 
temptation  he  makes  Christ  apply  as  per- 
sonal to  the  devil  the  words :  "  Thou  shalt 
not  tempt,"  &c.,  and  "  Thou  shalt  worship," 
&c.  Moreover,  there  is  such  a  discursiveness, 
a  forced  binding  together  of  matters  essen- 
tially unrelated,  a  reading  into  the  text  of 
things  that  are  not  there,  as  to  madden  the 
scholar  who  conscientiously  eschews  the  forc- 
ing of  Scripture. 

A  "  Life  of  Christ "  the  book  is  not.  It  is 
a  series  of  reverent  reveries. 

And  yet  —  especially  for  ministers,  for 
homilists,  for  those  who  are  looking  for 
themes,  for  illustrations,  for  accumulations 
of  suggestion  for  talk  or  lecture — ^we  have 
seen  few  books  that  promise  more.  One  can 
hardly  read  a  page  without  finding  a  ser- 
mon-nucleus or  a  talk  for  a  prayer-meeting. 
As  suggested  above,  the  greatest  care  needs 
to  be  exercised  in  following  the  leads^  but 
for  the  discerning  the  lead  is  there.  And 
this  is  the  real  value  of  the  volume — ^it  is 
journalistic,  modem.  It  is  worth  the  price 
as  a  source  of  hints,  even  tho  it  be,  in  part, 
an  example  of  how  not  to  teach,  a  warning 
against  the  subjective  method  unguided  by 
critical  knowledge. 

Religion  and  Philosophy.  By  B.  O.  Col- 
UNWOOD.  Macmillan  &  Company,  Ltd., 
London.  6%  x  8%  in.,  xvm-219  pp. 
$1.75. 

This  is  an  unusually  stimulating  book. 
It  is  concerned  with  Christianity  primarily 
as  a  philosophy,  but  a  philosophy  with 
ethical  content  and  an  essential  relation  to 
history.  In  the  second  part  certain  central 
beliefs  about  God  and  the  world  are  sub- 


jected to  a  comparison  with  alternatives  and 
to  a  criticism  from  the  point  of  view  of  ob- 
jections urged  against  them,  with  the  aim 
of  reaching  a  tenable  view  of  the  nature  of 
God.  Accordingly,  the  author  discusses  tho 
idea  of  God  (1)  as  spirit  in  relation  to  the 
world  of  matter;  (2)  as  a  person  in  rela- 
tion to  other  personalities;  (3)  as  both  good 
and  omnipotent  in  relation  to  a  universe  in 
which  good  and  bad  coexist  side  by  side. 
In  part  third  he  applies  the  results  thus 
obtained  to  a  consideration  (1)  of  the  in- 
carnation, ie.,  the  relation  of  the  true  na- 
ture of  man  to  the  Absolute  Spirit;  (2)  of 
the  atonement,  which  involves  the  ethical  re- 
lation between  the  good  will  and  the  bad; 
(3)  of  miracle,  which  finds  its  meaning  only 
when  we  face  reality  as  free,  infinite,  and 
self -creative  id  unpredicted  ways.  One  or 
two  of  his  suggestions  may  be  here  referred 
to.  The  traditional  arguments  for  the  exis- 
tence of  God  are  valid  as  applied  not  to  a 
God  nor  to  any  God,  but  only  to  a  particular 
idea  of  God.  In  respect  to  all  matter  the 
final  word  is  that  it ''  is  in  its  degree  a  form 
of  life."  God  as  personal  is  rescued  from 
an  indefinite  Absolute,  on  the  one  hand,  and, 
on  the  other,  from  a  limited  nature.  The 
omnipotence  of  God  is  not  restricted  by  evil, 
since  he  conquers  it  by  man's  repentance. 
The  discussion  of  the  incarnation  is  ex- 
ceedingly interesting;  still  more  suggestive 
is  his  treatment  of  the  atonement.  The 
miracle  to  which  he  refers  is  not  that  of  the 
dogmatist. 

The  single  word  that  comes  to  one  as 
characterizing  this  treatise  is  the  feeling  of 
reality.  The  point  of  view  and  the  material 
offered  are  thoroughly  modem,  and  at  every 
stage  the  discussion  discloses  the  thinker 
who  has  by  serious  and  prolonged  considera- 
tion found  his  way  through  the  most  per- 
sistent and  haunting  problems  of  modem 
thought. 

Providence  and  Faith.  By  Willum  Sootp 
Palicsr.  MacmUlan  &  Co.,  London, 
1917.  4%  X  7%  in.,  xiii-129  pp.  2s.  6d. 
net. 

The  problem  of  the  nature  of  God  is  by  no 
means  the  least  that  the  present  conflict  has 
forced  on  our  attention.  The  scholastic 
formulations  in  the  creeds  are  inadequate 
in  this  crisis — ^inadequate  especially  because 
of  their  crystals^ooloess  in  the  tempest  of 
passion  and  hot  indignation  which  deter- 
mined assault  on  human  liberty  has  stirred 
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up.  To  soive  this  problem  (Providence)  an4 
to  indieate  the  attitude  man  should  hold 
toward  €k>d  (Faith)  are  the  two  purposes 
of  this  unusually  excellent  and  cheap  little 
volume.  It  is  cast  in  the  form  of  eighteen 
brief  chapters,  each  of  which  contains  mat- 
ter for  at  least  one  sermon. 

The  author  holds  that  belief  in  Ood  maj 
be  worse  than  unbelief  if  the  God  conceived 
in  the  beHef  be  unworthy — a  Thor  instead  of 
a  Heavenly  Father,  for  instance.  Inadequate, 
often  misleading,  he  further  shows,  are  the 
ascriptions  to  Deity  of  attributes  in  creeds 
— omnipotence,  for  example,  as  generally 
understood.  How  many,  many  times  have 
we  recently  heard  the  question.  Why  does 
God  not  stop  the  warf  The  best  answer  we 
have  seen  is  given  by  Mr.  Palmer  in  his 
chapters  on  "Omnipotence,"  "A  Gathering 
of  Threads,"  and  "  The  Profitable  Ood." 

Chapters  on  "  Shall  He  Find  Faith!  "  be- 
sides two  on  "  Prayer,"  with  others,  take  up 
the  human  side — man's  attitude  to  the  Being 
seen  in  Jesus  Christ.  The  solution  of  both 
problems  is  found  in  the  comprehensibility 
of  God  as  Father  and  Sympathizer  with 
man,  and  man  as  coworker  with  God. 

New  Thought  Christianized.  By  Jamks 
M.  Campbell,  D.D.  Thomas  Y.  Crowell 
Company,  New  York,  1917.  5x7%  in., 
152  pp.    $1.00. 

The  modem  cults  that  affirm  untruths, 
ignore  the  law  of  suggestion,  and  overem- 
phasize one  side  of  a  truth  come  in  for  a 
fair  share  of  criticism  by  the  author ;  at  the 
same  time  he  is  not  unmindful  of  the  val- 
uable service  New  Thought  has  rendered  the 
TTorld. 

The  topics  treated  by  Dr.  Campbell  are 
those  that  are  common  to  the  Christian  life, 
and  throughout  the  twenty-one  brief  chap- 
ters a  fine  balance  has  been  maintained. 
Whether  it  be  the  dndividualistic  or  social 
point  of  view  that  is  being  discust,  the  one 
thing  he  posits  above  everything  else  is  that 
God  in  all  our  striving  must  be  the  soul's 
chief  center  and  end. 

At  the  end  of  each  chapter  a  number  of 
affirmations  are  given;  for  example,  at  the 
end  of  the  chapter  on  "The  Highest  Self- 
hood," he  gives  the  following  affirmations: 

I  will  not  allow  the  good  to  be  enemy  to 
the  best. 

I  will  endeavor  to  grow  a  better  soul  than 
the  soul  I  have. 

I  will  make  the  divine  idea  exprest  in  my 


nature  the  ideal  which  I  strive  to  realize  in 
my  life. 

I  will  labor  for  the  enriching  of  self  that 
I  may  increase  my  contribution  to  the  en- 
richment of  the  world. 

The  New  Country  Church  Building.  Bj 
Edmund  dk  Schwxinitz  Brunner.  Hii- 
sionary  Education  Movement  of  Utt 
United  States  and  Canada,  New  Yoik, 
1917.    7%  X  5  in.,  ix-141  pp. 

Certainly  the  rural  church  is  in  no  danger 
of  neglect  in  these  times.  Articles  and 
books  on  various  jAases  of  its  activity  and 
well-being  are  already  numerous.  The  pres- 
ent volume  deals  with  the  building,  remodel- 
ing, and  equipment  of  the  country  church 
and  parish  house  with  reference  to  ''beauty 
and  service."  A  historical  chapter  on  Early 
American  Churches  is  followed  by  one  on 
The  Old  Plant  and  The  New  Program  in 
which  two  ideals — community  service  and 
religious  education — are  expounded.  Than 
come  chapters  on  The  Choice  of  Site  and 
Materials,  Plans  and  Principles,  Bebuilding, 
The  Bural  Parish  House  (an  excellent  treat- 
ment), For  Beauty  and  for  Service,  The 
Building  Campaign,  and  Dedication  (this 
last  containing  two  "  services  of  dedication  " 
used  in  North  Dakota  and  Maryland,  which 
can  be  employed  as  they  are  or  may  serve 
as  suggestions). 

The  work  is  practical  and  contains  many 
useful  hints  on  things  outside  the  area  cov- 
ered by  its  title.  It  is  indorsed  by  the  ap- 
propriate committee  of  The  Federal  Council 
and  has  earned  a  place  in  the  parish  library. 

The  Emancipation  of  the  American 
City.  By  waltbb  T.  Abndt.  Duffield  & 
Co.,  New  York,  1917.    310  pp.    $1.50  net. 

This  book  should  be  recommended  to  the 
intelligent  public  owing  to  the  popular  style 
combined  with  scientific  accuracy. 

The  author  discusses  the  different  phases 
of  city  government  such  as  home  rule,  the 
city  boss,  charters,  city  managers,  short  bal- 
lot; the  initiative,  referendum,  and  recall; 
municipal  finance  and  revenues,  civil  service, 
and  public  utilities.  Seven  appendixes  fur- 
nish additional  material  about  important 
matters  discust. 

There  is  need  for  a  book  of  this  kind,  and 
it  should  have  many  readers  among  those 
who  want  to  know  what  to  do  but  lack 
time  and  inclination  to  read  nciore  technical 
treatises. 
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An  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament, 
Chronologically  Arranged.  By  Hablan 
Cbbblman,  PhJ).,  DJ),f  Professor  of 
Hebrew  Language  and  Literature,  Auburn 
Theological  Seminary.  The  Macmillan 
Company.    383  pp.    $2.75. 

There  are  many  excellent  introductionSi 
both  scholarly  and  popular,  to  the  Old 
Testament,  but  Dr.  Oreelman  is  quite  justi- 
fied in  claiming  that,  among  all  of  them, 
his  has  a  place  of  its  own.  Its  distinction 
lies  in  the  fact  that  while  other  introduc- 
tions treat  the  material  in  the  order  of  the 
books  as  they  occur  in  the  English  or  the 
Hebrew  Bible,  this  introduction  treats  it 
from  the  standpoint  of  history  and  chronol- 
ogy. That  is,  he  groups  together  books  or 
sections  which  belong  to  the  same  period, 
however  far  apart  they  may  lie  in  the  Old 
Testament  as  we  have  it,  and  in  dealing  with 
a  historical  period  he  lays  bare  the  sources 
of  our  knowledge  of  it  with  their  relative 
age  and  value.  By  this  system  of  chrono- 
logical grouping,  he  is  able  to  show  how 
richly  the  meager  story  of  the  book  of  Kings 
is  amplified  and  illustrated  by  Amos,  Hosea, 
and  other  prophets;  and  it  thus  becomes 
possible  for  one  who  approaches  the  study  of 
the  Old  Testament  with  no  knowledge  of 
dates  or  historical  sequence  to  acquire  an  in- 
telligent and  living  interest  in  the  develop- 
ment of  that  great  historical  and  religious 
movement  of  which  the  Old  Testament  is  the 
literary  record.  This  much-to-be-desiderated 
knowledge  few  even  of  those  who  love  the 
Bible  possess;  and  for  those  who  are  pre- 
pared to  do  thorough  study,  a  more  useful 
book  than  Dr.  Creelman's  could  not  be  com- 
mended. It  is  full  of  carefully  sifted  in- 
formation; it  displays  no  bigotry  or  ;bias 
in  either  direction;  it  is  a  comprehensive, 
honest,  and  dispassionate  presentation  of  the 
literary  and  historical  facts  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  forms  an  admirable  guide 
to  its  often  perplexing  detail.  Altogether  the 
book  is  a  credit  to  American  scholarship. 

A  Modem  Job.  An  Essay  on  the  Problem 
of  Evil.  B^  Etienne  Giran.  The  Open 
Court  Publishing  Company,  Chicago  and 
London,  1916.  8^x5^  in.,  92  pp.  75 
cents  net. 

With  the  advance  of  learning  there  are 
springing  up  ever  newer  and  subtler  objec- 
tions to  religion.  M.  Giran  has  formulated 
many  of  these  and  centered  them  about  the 
assumed  experiences  of  a  twentieth-century 
descendant  of  Job,  a  Dutchman  who  loses 


family  and  wealth  and  raises  anew  the  prob- 
lem of  evil.  The  three  "friends"  speak 
along  modem  lines,  while  Elihu,  who  is  the 
modern  Job's  old  servant^  quotes  the  com- 
mand— ^"Love  one  another.*' 

First,  Eliphaz  presents  a  God  who  wHIb 
evil  for  men's  moral  growth  through  disci- 
pline and  conquest  of  that  evil,  or  for  more 
mysterious  designs.  Job  replies  this  Gk>d  is 
immoral,  he  permits  evil.  Bildad's  God  is 
not  really  but  only  metaphysically  omnipo- 
tent, and  suffers  evil  because  of  this  limi- 
tation. He  is  love,  sympathy,  and  compas- 
sion for  man,  and  man  is  his  partner  in  the 
fight  and  in  the  ultimate  victory.  To  this 
Job  replies,  God  is  tiien  a  feeble  being 
and  contemptible  therefore,  not  worshipfnL 
Zophar's  god  is  the  serene,  unchangeable 
spirit  or  deity  of  Buddhists  and  pantheists — 
"immutable  in  his  eternal  will."  Men  by 
mismanagement  or  sin  are  responsible  for 
human  evil.  It  is  theirs  to  overcome  and 
ultimately  to  acquire  omnipotence.  The  an- 
swer to  this  is,  God  is  then  heartless,  in- 
capable of  love;  evil  is  still  evil,  suffering 
exists.  Elihu's  contribution  is  summed  up 
in  the  command — "  Love  one  another."  The 
three  friends  leave  Job  looking  into  the  west 
at  sunset  and  amazed  at  the  'beauty  of  tiie 
spectacle.  The  author  condndes  with  the 
question :  "  Was  God,  by  opening  his  eyes 
to  the  beauty  of  his  universe,  already  re- 
storing to  him  the  very  treasures  of  life  that 
blind  oircumstance  had  snatched  from  his 
grasp  f" 

When  so  many  are  concerned  in  this  crisis 
with  the  problem  of  God,  and  when  novelists 
like  Wells  and  CSiesterton  write  three  novels 
in  quick  succession  dealing  with  that  prob- 
lem,  it  is  not  one  that  ministers  dare  neglect. 
This  little  book  presents  many  objections  to 
the  orthodox  idea  of  God  and  religion. 

The  Religions  of  the  World.  By  Gboroi 
A.  Barton.  University  of  Chicago  Press, 
Chicago,  1917.  7%x6  in.,  xv-307  pp. 
$1.50  net. 

The  literature  of  comparative  religion  is 
already  so  vast  that  the  student,  and  some- 
times the  teacher,  is  aT  a  loss  to  know  what 
to  take  up  or  recommend.  Perhaps  the 
pressing  need  was  a  "beginner's  book,"  one 
that  should  cover  the  field  briefly  and 
lucidly  yet  comprehensively.  Dr.  Barton's 
aim  was  to  produce  such  a  book  and  he  has 
succeeded  unusually  well.  His  order  of  ar- 
rangement is:      Primitive   religion,   Baby- 
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loniA-AflsyrU,  Egypt,  Hebrews,  Mohammed, 
Zoroaster,  India  (in  three  ehi^ters),  China, 
Japan,  Greeee,  Borne,  Christianity.  The 
treatment  of  the  individual  religions  is 
broad  and  sympathetic.  The  geographic, 
ethnic,  and  historic  background  is  given  tn 
each  case,  and  then  the  distinctive  features 
of  the  religion  under  discussion,  with  a  sat- 
isfactory summary  of  its  development  and 
history.  The  discussion  is  supplemented  by 
reading-lists  for  the  guidance  of  the  student. 
There  seems  opportunity  for  some  im- 
provement in  a  second  edition.  The  chapter 
on  primitive  religion  should  contain  a  para- 
graph on  mythology  and  its  functions,  which 
is  found  in  the  primitive  stage  and  underlies, 
or  recurs  in,  advanced  developments.    Egypt 


should  precede  Assyria-Babylonia  as  more 
elementary  throughout  in  its  main  concep- 
tions and  more  nearly  akin  to  primitiTe 
religion.  The  discussion  of  Zoroastrianism 
would  be  better  placed  after  treatment  of 
India;  and  genetic  relationship  would  sug- 
gest placing  next  to  this  Greece  and  Borae. 
There  is  no  discussion  of  the  Germanie- 
Seandinavian  religion,  which  now  might  well 
be  included  in  view  of  the  study  put  upon 
it  during  the  last  thirty  years.  Considerahle 
revision  and  extension  of  the  reading-lists 
are  also  a  desideratum. 

Considering  its  purpose,  Br.  Barton  has 
produced  a  usable  and  useful  volume — ^the 
best  so  far.  The  text  is  reliable  and  the 
exposition  lucid. 


PREACHERS    EXCHANGING   VIEWS 


Editor  of  the  Homilitig  BKvncw: 

In  your  issue  of  August,  1917,  p.  110,  you 
called  attention  to  the  comment  of  Canon 
Lukyn  Williams  on  the  genealogy  in  St. 
Matthew.  His  claim  that  Matthew  began 
his  genealogy  with  the  words  **  The  book  of 
the  generations  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  son  of 
David,  the  son  of  Abraham,''  in  order  to 
indicate  the  fulfilment  of  the  diving  promise 
to  David,  is  obviously  correct.  His  theory, 
however,  that  because  "  the  name  of  David 
has,  in  Hebrew,  three  letters,  and  the  nu- 
merical value  of  these  three  letters  is  four- 
teen; hence  Matthew  arranges  his  matter  in 
three  divisions  of  fourteen,''  seems  to  me 
far-fetched,  indeed. 

I  am  confident  that  Canon  Williams  will 
readily  agree  with  me  that  the  explanation 
of  this  genealogy  and  its  three  divisions  is 
to  be  found  in  the  Midrashic  interpretation 
of  the  phrase,  ''  This  month  shall  be  unto 
you"  (Ex.  12:2).  In  Hebrew  the  word 
"hodesh"  (even  as  the  word  "moon"  in 
English)  means  both  "  month  "  and  "  moon." 
Hence  the  Babbis  of  the  Midrash  (Shemoth 
Babbdh,  chap,  xv)  read:  "This  moon  shall 
be  like  you  ";  Israel's  history  is  lik^  the  wax- 
ing and  waning  of  the  moon.  "  As  the  moon 
begins  her  course  on  the  first  day  of  the 
lunar  month,  waxes  larger  and  larger  every 
day  until  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  month,  then 
declines  gradually  in  size,  and  disappears 
entirely  on  the  thirtieth  day ;  so  Israel  began 
his  career  of  light  with  Abrsham  and  reached 
his  full  splendor  in  the  days  of  Solomon, 
there  being  fifteen  generations  from  Abraham 


to  Solomon."  Here  f  oUows  the  genealogy  in 
detail,  exactly  as  in  the  first  chapter  of  Mat- 
.thew.  "  From  the  time  of  Solomon  the  glory 
of  Israel  declined  continuaUy  until  the  time 
of  Zedekiah,  the  very  light  of  whose  eyes 
was  put  out  (cf.  Jer.  39:7),  there  being  fif- 
teen generati<ms  from  Solomon  to  ZedekialL'' 
Here  a  genealogical  list  is  given,  which  va- 
ries somewhat  from  that  of  Matthew. 

With  this  Midrash  in  mind,  we  can  easily 
discern  what  was  in  the  mind  of  the  writer 
of  the  New  Testament  genealogy.  He  wanted 
to  continue  the  simile  and  show  his  Jewish- 
Christian  readers  that  even  after  the  moon 
grew  dark,  "after  they  were  brought  to 
Babylon,  Jechonias  begat  Salathiel,  and  Sa- 
lathiel  begat  Zorobabel,"  &c.,  so  that  Israel's 
full  light  was  again  revealed  in  "  Jesus,  who 
is  called  Cbxiat" 

As  ioT  the  slight  change  from  fifteen  to 
fourteen,  it  was  necessary  in  order  to  make 
David,  from  whose  loins  the  Messiah  was  to 
come,  the  culminating  point.  Moreover,  the 
lunar  month  consists  no  more  of  thirty  dajrs 
than  of  twenty -eight  days;  and  in  round  num- 
bers twenty-eight  is  perhaps  more  correct. 

The  real  meaning,  then,  of  the  genealogy 
of  St.  Matthew  is  contained  in  verse  17: 
"So  all  the  generations,  from  Abraham  to 
David,  are  fourteen  generations  (full  moon) ; 
and  from  David  until  the  carrying  away  into 
Babylon  are  fourteen  generations  (dark 
moon) ;  and  from  the  carrying  away  into 
Babylon  unto  Christ  are  fourteen  genera- 
tions (second  full  moon)." 
New  York  Gctt. 


Max  Beichlbl 
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